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I. Tub Date op tub Epistle. 

Though the Epistle to the Hebrews was not in all quarters received 
unreservedly into the canon from the first, and though its authorship is 
still uncertain, yet none can reasonably doubt its early origin in the later 
period of the apostolic age. The evidenoe is both internal and external. 
The frequent allusions in it to Judaism, with its ritual, as a still existing 
system, are suoh as to render highly improbable any date after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, aj>. 70. It is true that the mere use of verbs 
in the present with reference to the temple services would not be in itself 
conclusive; for this usage continued after the destruction of the temple, 
being found in Josephus, 'AntV iiL 9, 10; in Barnab., 7, etc; in 'Epist. 
ad Diogn., 9 8; in the Talmud; and in the Epistle of Clement of Rome to 
the Corinthians (see Bishop Iightfoot's note on oh. xli. of that epistle). 
But we observe, further, the pervading tone of warning to the readers 
against being drawn back into Judaism, as though they were still sur- 
rounded by their old associations, and the total absence of reference to 
any breaking up of the anoient polity, suoh as might have been certainly 
expected if the event had taken place. Thus we may safely take tho 
above date, a.d. 70, as a terminus ad quern, being only two years after tho 
martyrdom of St. Paul, and many before the death of St John. Strong also 
is the external evidenoe of an early date. Clement of Borne, about whom 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he was a disciple of the apostles and 
that he superintended the Church of Borne not long at least after St. Peter 
and St. Paul had suffered, and whose first Epistle to the Corinthians is 
undeniably genuine, uses language in that epistle whioh proves his acquaint- 
ance with the Epistle to the Hebrews. Of his quotations, or references, 
more will be said below under the head of " Oanonioity." Then the Peshito, 
or Syriao Version of the New Testament, which is universally assigned 
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to the most remote Christian antiquity, includes this Epistle. Further, 
Clement of Alexandria (who presided over the catechetical school there at 
the close of the second century) not only himself mentions it, and quotes it 
often as St. Paul's, but speaks also of his own master and predecessor, 
Pantenus, having expressed his views about it : " as the blessed presbyter 
used to say," etc. (Eusebius, vi. 14, quoting from Clement's ' Hypotyposes '). 
Of the testimony of the Alexandrian Fathers more will be said under the 
head of " Authorship." Enough now for our present purpose to observe 
that the Epistle is hereby proved to have been well known and received 
in the Alexandrian Church in the time of Pantonus, who takes us up very 
close to the apostolic age; and though the learned there, as will be seen, 
came afterwards to question St. Paul's direct authorship, yet its antiquity 
was never doubted. 

While internal evidence, as above noticed, seems to preclude any date 
later than a.d. 70, so does it, on the other hand, any very much earlier. 
For the readers are addressed as members of a Church of old standing : they 
are reminded of "the former days," when they had been at first "illumi- 
nated," and of persecution endured in the past ; sufficient time had elapsed for 
them to show serious signs of wavering from their early steadfastness; and 
their " leaders, who had spoken to them the Word of God," had already 
passed away, being referred to in terms that suggest the idea of martyrdom 
(oh. xiii, 7). If we oould be sure of an allusion here, among others, to James 
the Just (called " Bishop of Jerusalem, 1 " and the acknowledged leader 
of the Hebrew Christians), we should have a definite terminus a quo in 
jld, 62, at the Passover of which year, according to Josephus and Eusebius, 
James was martyred. This allusion cannot, however, be more than a 
probability. All we can allege confidently is that the Epistle, from its 
contents, must have been written a considerable number of years after the 
community addressed had received the faith, and hence, if during St. Paul's 
life, not long before its close. Some time between A.D. 62 and 70 would 
very well suit the conditions. 

II. The Authorship of the Epistle. 

Bo it observed, in the first place, that the Epistle is itself anonymous. 
The writer never mentions his own name or intimates who. he is. Henoe 
the questions of authorship and of canonicity may, in this case, bo kept 
distinct. This could not be in the case of any of St. Paul's undoubted 
Epistles, in all of which he gives his own name and designation, and often 
alludes in detail to his circumstances at the time of writing and his rela- 
tions to the persons addressed. In such cases denial of the alleged author- 
ship would involve denial of tho writing being what it professes to be, and 

1 See Epiphanius ('Hares.,' lxxviii.); Chrysostom ('Hom.'xi., in 1 Cor. vil.); Proclus 
(<De Trad. Diy . Liturg.') ; Photiue CEp.» 157); Eusebius ('Hist EocL,' ii. 23); Clem. 
Alex. ('Hypotyposes,' bk. vi., apud Eusebium, 'Hist Eocl.,' ii. 1> 
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hence of its claim to be inoluded in the canon as genuine and authoritative. 
But it is not so in the case before us. Nor does deference to the judgment 
or consentient traditions of the Churoh require us to conclude St. Paul to 
have been the author. The very title, " The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Hebrews/' is not ancient; the. earlier title was simply npbs'Efipaiovs. 
So in all the most ancient manuscripts, and so referred to by Origen, quoted 
by Eusebius ('Hist. EooL/ vi 25), and, though the tradition of St Paul's 
authorship was undoubtedly a very early one, yet it was not in primitive 
times, any more than in our own, considered conclusive by those who were 
competent to judge, including Fathers of the highest repute from the seoond 
centurytjdownwards. 

The earliest known allusion to the authorship of the Epistle is that of 
Clejnent of Alexandria, already referred to as having often quoted it in his 
extant works, spoken of it himself, and reoorded something that Pautonus 
before him had said of it We are indebted to Eusebius for the preservation 
of this interesting reference to the * Hypotyposes • of Clement :— *In the 
' Hypotyposes/ to speak briefly, he (t.e* Clemens Alexandrinus) has given a 
compressed aooount of the whole testamentary Scripture, not omitting even 
the disputed books; I mean the Epistle of Jude and the rest of the catholic 
Epistles, and that of Barnabas, and the so-called Apocalypse of Peter. And 
as to the. Epistle to the Hebrews, he says that it is Paul's, but that it was 
written to the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke translated 
it carefully and published it to the Greeks ; that consequently there is found 
the same colour, with regard to style, in this Epistle and in the Acts; but 
that it is not prefaced by ' Paul the apostle 9 with good reason; ' for 9 (says 
he) ' as he was sending it to the Hebrews, who had conceived a prejudice 
against him and suspected him, he very wisely did not repel them at the 
beginning by appending his name. 1 Then he goes on to say, 'But/ as the 
blessed presbyter before now used to say, 'since the Lord was sent to 
the Hebrews, as being the Apostle of the Almighty, Paul, out of modesty, as 
having been sent to the Gentiles, does not inscribe himself apostle of the 
Hebrews, both because of the honour due to the Lord, and because of its 
being a work of supererogation that he wrote also to the Hebrews, being 
herald and apostle of the Gentiles ' " (Eusebius, ' Hist Eocl./ vi. 14). 1 

"The blessed presbyter" referred to may be concluded to have been 
Pantaanus, to whose teaching Clement acknowledged himself to have been 
especially indebted : " who also in the ' Hypotyposes,' which he composed, 
makes mention by name of Pantaanus as his master" (Eusebius, 'Hist 
EooL,' v. 11 ; of. vi. 13). Also in his 'Stromates' (L 1 11) Clement, speaking 
of his various teaohers in various places, says that he found at last in Egypt 
the true master for whom he had before sought in vain, meaning undoubtedly 
this same Pantaanus, whom Eusebius, speaking of the time of Commodus 
(a.d. 180—192), mentions as the leading teacher at Alexandria ('Hist 

1 The later Ghreek Fathers, after St Paul had oome to be accepted as the writer^ give 
generally thii reason for the abeenoe of hit name (see * Catena),' edit Oramer) 
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EcoL,' v. 10). Jerome also ('In Catal.,' 36) speaks of Pantonus thus: 
" Pantonus, stoiora seoto philosophus, juxta quandam veterem in Alexandria 
oonsuetudinem, nbi a Maroo Evangelista semper eoolesiastioi f uere doctoree, 
tanto prudenti® et eruditionis tarn in Soripturis divinis, quam in sa^oulari 
literature, fait, ut in Indiam quoque . • . mitteretur." It would appear, 
then, that Clement, on coming to Alexandria, found Pantonus presiding 
over the famous catechetical school there, whom, according to Eusebius and 
others, he suooeeded in his office. The period of Clement's presidency 
having been oiro. jld. 190—203, it thus is evident that, certainly not long 
after the middle of the seoond century, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
received in the Alexandrian Church as one of St. Paul's; and of course the 
presumption is that it had been handed down as such from a muoh earlier 
date(cfc Origen's words, quoted below, about "the ancients" having so 
transmitted it). This distinct early tradition is plainly of great impor- 
tance in the argument as to authorship. 

It appears, farther, from the above quotation that the Alexandrian 
scholars had observed certain peculiarities in the Epistle, distinguishing 
it from others by St. PauL All that Pantonus is said to have remarked 
on was its being, unlike the rest, anonymous; and this he had his own 
way of accounting for. After him Clement suggested a further expla- 
nation, and was also struck by the style being unlike St. Paul, and 
reminding him rather of St Luke. He therefore maintained, having 
possibly started, the view of the Greek Epistle being a translation by 
that evangelist from a Hebrew original. It does not appear from the 
way in which Eusebius quotes him, as above, that this was more than his 
own opinion, or that he had anything beyond internal evidence to go upon, 
though Delitzsoh thinks otherwise. His view, in any case, is untenable, 
since the Epistle has distinct internal evidenoe of being an original com- 
position in Greek* And so Origen, a still abler and more distinguished 
m%n, who suooeeded Clement as head of the Alexandrian school, seems to 
have clearly seen, Eusebius being again our authority. After an account of 
Origen's catalogue of the canonical books, tho historian proceeds, " In addition 
to these things, concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews, he (Origen) sets 
forth in his homilies upon it as follows: 'That the style (xapatcrrjp t^? 
Al£«0s) of the Epistle entitled to the Hebrews has not the rudeness in speech 
(to br \4yQ i&Wucov) of the apostle, who acknowledged himself to be rude 
in speech (JZuottjv rf Aoyy : see 2 Cor. xi. 6), that is, in his diction, but that 
the Epistle is more purely Greek in composition (o-wfc'o-ct rrjs Ac'£co>s), every 
one who is competent to judge of differences of diction would acknowledge. 
Again, that the thoughts of the Epistle are wonderful, and not second to 
the acknowledged apostolic writings, this, too, every one that gives atten- 
tion to the reading of the apostolio writings would agree.' Then, after 
other things, he adds, further, ' But I, to declare my own opinion, should 
say that the thoughts are the apostle's, but tho diction and composition 
that of some one who reeorded from memory the apostle's teaching, and, 
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as it were, interpreted [or 'wrote a commentary on/ axaXfcypa^ravroc] 
what had been spoken by his master. If, then, any Church receives this 
Epistle as Paul's, let it be well esteemed, even also on this account [i.e. let 
it not on this aocount lose the credit due to it as a witness to the truth] ; 
for not without good reason (ov yap cfccg) have the men of old handed it 
down as Paul's. But as to who wrote the Epistle, the truth God knows. 
The account that has reached us is, on the part of some, that Clement* who 
became Bishop of the Bomans, wrote the Epistle ; on the part of others, 
that Luke, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts, did so '" (Eusebius, *Hist 
Ecd.,' vi. 25). 

Now, let us here observe that Origen does not, any more than his pre- 
decessors, dispute the essentially Pauline origin of the Epistle. Of this 
he is satisfied, both on the ground of the ancient tradition to whioh he 
properly attaches great importance, and also on the ground of the ideas 
of the Epistle being so entirely worthy of the great apostle. He only 
feels himself convinced, in view of the Greek idiom, and the general style, 
that Paul could not have been the actual writer. His theory is com- 
patible with the Epistle having been written either during the apostle's 
life and with his knowledge and sanction, or after his death by a disciple 
who had taken notes of his teaching, or at any rate retained it in his 
mind. Further, he evidently attaches no value to the opinions which had 
become current in his]time as to one person rather than another having been 
the actual writer. He was too sound a oritio to consider (as Clement seems 
to have done) mere'ooincidences of phraseology cogent evidenoes in favour of 
St. Luke. All he can be sure of is that the Epistle had not been written 
by St. Paul himself, though he has no doubt of its being Pauline, •.«. a 
true embodiment of St. Paul's teaching. Now, the opinion of Origen, 
thus expressed, is of peculiar value; not only on aooount of the early age 
in which he lived, with all the facts that could be then known before him, 
but also because of his competence to form a sound judgment on such a 
subject; and the fact of his having been an Original and somewhat free 
thinker adds to, rather than detracts from, the v*lue of his verdict His 
well-considered words express, in fact, the state of the case as it remains 
to the present day, subsequent inquiries having thrown little further light 
upon it 

After Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria (ob. A.D. 264<-5), the bishops 
who succeeded him, and all the ecclesiastical writers of Egypt, Syria, and 
the East generally, cite the Epistle without hesitation as St Paul's. AriuSt 
too, and the early Arians so accepted it; and if some of the later Arians 
rejected it as such, it appeare to have been only on controversial grounds. 
See Epiphanius, * Heres.,' 69 ; and Theodoret, in the preface to his commen- 
tary on the Epistle, who says, "It is no wonder that those who are infedted 
with the Arian malady should rage against the apostolic writings, separating 
the Epistle to the HebrewB from the rest, and calling it spurious." Euse- 
bius also, expressing the unanimous judgment of the East, places it (though 
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not without allusion to the doubts, to be noticed presently, entertained by 
the Church of Borne) among the indisputable Pauline writings ('Hist. 
Eocl./iii. 8; iii. 25). He is aware, however, of the difficulties attending 
the supposition that the Greek Epistle as it stands was written by St. 
Paul,- and gives the translation theory (which, as we have seen, was held 
bjr detneftt of Alexandria) as the current one in his day, or at any rate 
dd what he had himself got hold of: "For Paul having written to the 
Hebrews in their native language, some say that Luke the evangelist, 
and others that this same Clement (i.e. of Borne), translated the writing." 
He adds his own opinion in favour of Clement having been the translator, on 
the ground 6f resemblance, in diction and thought, between his undoubted 
epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Hebrews, What he 
thug Says is only of value as testimony to the acceptance of the Epistle 
throughout the East as essentially Pauline. His own notions, as to its 
being a translation, and Clement the translator, need carry little weight 
with us ; those of Origen (which, though he himself records them, he does 
not seem to have appreciated) of oourse outweigh them greatly. 

In the West, however, there was not for some centuries any such general 
acceptance of the Epistle as Pauline. Though Clement's use of it, above 
referred to, shows that it was certainly known at Borne at the end of the 
first century, yet it is plain that the later Western Fathers, till the fourth 
pentury, did not recognise it as having the authority of St. Paul. In the 
Muratorian Fragment, composed probably not long after a.d. 170, 1 though 
we cannot conclude, the document being so defective, that the Epistle was 
not originally mentioned, yet it oannot have been included among St. 
Paul's; for in {he extant passage which refers to these we read, "Cum 
ipse beaturf apostolus Paulus, sequens prodecessoris sui Johannis ordinem 
nonnisi hominatim septem eoolesiis scribat ordine tali ; ad Corinthios 
prima, ad Ephesias secunda, ad Philippenses tertia, ad Colossenses quarta, 
ad GalataB quinta, ad Thessalonicenses sexta, ad Bomanos septima. . . , 
Verum ad Philemonem unam, et ad Titum unam, et ad Timotheum duas 
pro affeetu et diledtione. • ; • Fertur etiam ad Laodicenses [alia], alia ad 
Alexandrines, Fault nomine fincto ad haaresim Marcionis, et alia plura qua) 
in catholicam ecolesiam recipi non potest/' Thus, if it was mentioned at 
all in some part of the Fragment now missing, it cannot have been ranked 
among the real or reputed Epistles of St. Paul. 1 Further, Photius (< Bibl. 
God./ 121) quotes Hippolytus (a.d. 200) as denying the Epistle to be by 
St. Paul i and (' Bibl. Cod./ 232) he gives an extract from the tritheist 
Stephanus (sumamed 6 ro/fapoc), in which the same is said of Irenaeus 

1 On the Mnratoriari fragment, see Westoott's * Canon of tbo New Testament,' pi i. 
( 12, and Appendix 0. 

• It has been suggested that the spurious Epistle to the Alexandrians mentioned in the 
Fragment might be our Ejrfstlo to the Hebrews, which had been, perhaps, addressed to the 
Jews of Alexandria; in which ease the early familiarity with it in that place would be 
accounted for. But our anonymous Epistle oould hardly be spoken of as M Panli nomine 
facta,* or described as bearing on die heresy of Mansion. 
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also. IrenaBUS might bd Supposed likely, from his original training in Asia 
Minor, to have held to the Eastern tradition and opinion ; bnt it does not 
follow that this would be So after 1 his Connection with the Western Church 
in Gaul ; and it is Observable ihat in* his extant Works (with the exception 
of "verbo virtutis suaa" in his 'Hares.,* ii. 80, 9) there appears to bo 
no obvious allusion to the Epistle, though, on the other hand, Eusebius 
(' Hist Eccl.,' v. 26) says that he spoke of it tod quoted it hi one of his 
now lost works ; which still proves taly that he was acquainted with it. 
The mere negative evidenoe of a work not being quoted may, however, 
eteily bo pressed tod far, and might often lead, if relied On, to erroneous 
conclusions. Hence Also the silence of Novatian in his eitant writings is 
not in itself conclusive, though the Epistle contain passages which might 
have served his controversial purposes. But we have, in this case, plenty 
of positive evidenoe, besides that already adduced, of the general opinion 
of the Western Church. Eusebius (' Hist. EocL/ vi. 20), speaking of a 
dialogue by Caius; "a very eloquent man/' delivered at Borne, under 
Zephyrinus against Froolus (a Hontanist), says of this Cains that he 
"mentions only thirteen Epistles of the holy Apostle, not Classing that to 
the Hebrews with the rest, as even yet some of the Bomans do not allow 
it to bo a work of the apostle." Jerome (' Do Vir Hlustr.,' o. 56) confirms 
this testimony, and gives the date of Zephyrinus, under whom Cains wrote, 
viz. the reign of Caraoalla (a.d. 211 — 217). To the same period belongs 
the testimony of Tertullian, who is singular in distinctly assigning the 
Epistle to another author than St. Paul, viz. Barnabas : " Extat enim et 
Barnab® titulus ad Hebraos, a Deo satis auctorati viri, ut quern Faulus 
juxta so constituent in abstinenti© tenore [1 Cor. ix. 6]. . . . Et utique 
receptior apud ecclesias epistola Barnaba illo apocrypho Pastore m&ohorum." 
And that he refers to our Epistle appears from his going on to quote it 
thus: "Monens itaque discipulos omissis omnibus initiis ad perfeotionem 
magis tendere, Impossibile est enim, inquit, eos qui semel illuminati sunt," 
eta (Tertullian, * De Pudicit.,' c. xx.).J He thus distinctly assigns it, not 
to Paul, but to Barnabas, and also implies that, though he himself aooepted 
it as sufficiently authoritative, it was not so aooepted by all Churches : it 
was only "more received" than the apocryphal 'Shepherd, 9 attributed 
also to Barnabas. Cyprian also (ob. jld. 258) speaks only of Epistles by 
St Paul, "ad septem ecclesias ; " Victorinus (ob. circ. 80S) does the same; 
and, lastly, Jerome (ob. 420) distinctly says, " Earn Latinorum oonsuetudo 
non recipit inter scripturas canonicas" (Ep. 129, 'Ad Dardanum'). Its 
non-acceptance as canonical, whioh Jerome thus alleges, and which is other- 
wise confirmed, was doubtless due mainly, if not entirely, to the fact that 
H was not reoognized as having the authority of St. Paul ; it was because 
its authorship had been questioned, as appears from the testimonies adduced 
above, that it was not included in the accepted canon. 

But before the end of (he fourth Century, during the latter part of which 
Jerome thus wrote, the Epistle oame to be aooepted as Pauline in the West as 
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well as in the East Athanasius (ob. 873), Cyril of Jerusalem (ob. 403), Gre- 
gory Nazianzen (ob. 889-90), the oanon of the Council of Laodioea (364), 
and the eighty-fifth of the Apoetolio Canons, reokon fonrteen Epistles of 
St. PanL So also the Council of Carthage (419), of Hippo Begins (393), of 
Carthage (397) ; Innocent I. in his ' Ep. ad Exsuperium ' (405), and Gelasius 
(494). Ambrose also (ob. 397), Bufinns (ob. oirc 411), Gandentins and 
Fanstinns, refer to the Epistle as St. Paul's. Thenceforth the Epistle 
retained^ its place in the canon as one of St Paul's without dispute, till 
the question was again raised in the sixteenth century. Jerome himself 
doubtless contributed to this result by drawing attention to the tradition 
and opinion of the East, and by giving expression to his own conclusions. 
He thus sums up the views that had been held on the subject: " Epistola 
autem quae fertur ad Hebr©oe non ejus creditor propter styli sermonisque 
dissonantiam, sed vel Barnab© juxta Tertullianum, vel Luc© evangelist© 
juxta quosdam, vel Clementis Boman© poetea eoolesi© episcopi, quern aiunt 
sententias Pauli proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone. Vel certe quia 
Paulus scribebat ad Hebr©os et, propter invidiam sui apud eos nominis, 
titukun in principio salutationis amputaverit. Scripserat ut Hebneus 
Hebraioe, id est suo eloquio dissertissime, ut ea qu© eloquenter scripta 
f aerant in Hebr©o eloquentius verterentur in Gr©cam, et hano causam esse 
quod a ceteris Pauli epistolis disorepare videatur" ('De Vir Hlustr.,' 
a 5). He evidently had before .him in this summary what Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, as well as others, had said ; and it is to be observed 
that in the end he gives, as held by some, a view intermediate between 
that of Clement, who took the Greek Epistle to be a mere translation from 
St. Paul's Hebrew, and that of Origen, who seems to have regarded it as an 
original composition founded only on notes or recollections of the apostle's 
teaching. For the view here given is that an actual Hebrew letter by 
St. Paul had been, not simply translated, but rewritten in Greek in a 
more eloquent style ; and apparently that St. Paul had written his original 
with an intention that this should be done by some other hand. Thus the 
form and style of the Epistle is reconciled more fully than it is by Origen 
with the tradition of the Pauline authorship. Further, Jerome thus expresses 
his own conclusions with regard to the Epistle's claim to acceptance in the 
West: "Ulud nostris dioendum est, hano epistolam qu© inscribitur ad 
Hebneos non solum ab eoolesiis Orientis sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Grooi sermonis scriptoribus quasi Pauli Apostoli susdpi, licet pleriquo 
earn vel Barnab© vel dementis arbitrentur, et nihil interesse cujus sit, 
quum ecclesiastioi viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectionum celobretur, 
Quod si earn Latinorum conauetudo non recipit inter scripturas canonicas. 
neo Graoorum quidem eoolesi© Apocalypsim Johannis eadem libcrtato 
susdpiunt, et tamen nos utrumque susoipimus, nequaquam hujus temporis 
consuetudinem sed veteran scriptorum auotoritatem sequentes, qui plerum- 
que utriusque abutuntur testimoniis, non ut interdum de apocryphis facere 
' solent (quippe qui et gentilitium literarum raro utantur exemplis), sod 
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quasi canoniois et ecclesiasticis " (Ep. 129, 4 Ad Dardanum *). The drift 
of this is that, notwithstanding the Latin use, the acceptance of the 
Epistle by the whole East, and its being quoted as canonical by the Greek 
Fathers, justifies its reception into the canon, and that it onght to be so 
received. He [adduces as a parallel caso that of the Apocalypse, which 
had been regarded in the East as was the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
West ; but both had been alike quoted by ancient writers as canonical and 
authoritative (not merely as they occasionally refer to apocryphal or even 
profane writings), and therefore he holds that both should be alike received. 
He expresses no opinion as to the author of the Epistle, considering the 
question of no importance as long as it was some one whose writings might 
claim a place in the sacred canon. But his deciding distinctly for the 
Epistle's canonicity would deprive of its main interest the comparatively 
unimportant question of its authorship, and so it came to pass that the 
Eastern tradition was afterwards accepted generally. 

That other great and influential theologian of the same ago, St. Augustine 
(ob. 430), took and expressed a similar view of the Epistle, apparently 
not caring to question the Pauline authorship. In one passage, after laying 
down a rule to guide the reader in his estimate of canonical books, to the 
effect that such as are received by all Catholio Churches are to be preferred 
to those which some do not receive, and that of the latter those which 
" plures gravioresque eoclesia " receive are to be ranked above the rest, he 
proceeds to reckon in the canon fourteen Epistles of St Paul (' De Doctrina 
Christiana, 9 ii. 8). Elsewhere he speaks of being especially moved by the 
authority of the Eastern Churches (" magisque me movet auctoritas eccle- 
siarum Orientalium ") to accept this Epistle, " quamquam nonnullis incerta 
sit " (' De Peccatorum Mentis et Bemissione,' i. 27). In his 4 De Civitate Dei * 
(xvi. 22) he also says of it, " quA teste usi sunt illustres catholica regulea 
dofensores ; " and in his works he often quotes it, though generally avoiding 
mention of St. Paul as the writer. 

The Epistle having thus come at last to be fully received into the Western 
canon along with the undoubted Epistles of St Paul, it was afterwards, in 
the uncritical ages that followed, regarded without question as one of his. 
But with the revival of inquiry and independent thought at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the old doubts, as was to be expected, revived 
also, being suggested by study of patristio literature, as well as by observa- 
tion of the style of the Epistle itself! A full account of the views expressed 
by the various leading theologians then and subsequently will be found in 
Alford's ' Prolegomena ' to the Epistle. In the Roman obedience, Ludovicus 
Yives, a Spanish theologian, and Cardinal Cajetan, appear among the early 
doubters; and even after the Council of Trent had to a certain extent 
closed the question by requiring under anathema belief in the Pauline 
authorship, Bellarmine and Estius did not feel precluded from assigning the 
matter only, and not the language, to St Paul. Erasmus was decided 
against St Paul's authorship, and gave his reasons at length, founded both 
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on ahoient authority &nd oti internal evidence Like St. Jerome of old, he 
regarded the question ad of little moment, and would not, he says, have 
written so much about it but for the outcry raised against every doubt of 
the received view, as if doubt were heresy. " If," says he, 4c the Ghuroh 
certainly defines it to be Paul's, I willingly render my intellect captive to 
the obedienoe of fisrith ; but, ad fa* as my own judgment is oonoerned, it does 
not seem to me to be his." The more decided Beformers, Luther, Calvin, 
Melancthon, the Magdeburg Oenturiators, and at first Beza, were of the same 
opinion ; Luther being memorable, not only for his decided view, but also 
for suggesting a new name, that of Apollos, as most likely, in his judg- 
ment, to have been the actual writer. Subsequently, among Protestants as 
well As Catholics, there was A growing tendency to adquiesce in the old 
traditional view, and even to make a point of it— notably so among our own 
divines, usually inclined to be conservative, and to shrink from disturbing 
acoepted views. In comparatively recent times the Question has been again 
opened among the German divines, the great majority of whom (Bengel, 
Stowe, and Hofmann being exceptions) have been, and are still, decidedly 
against St Paul having been the writer. Among ourselves, however, his 
direct authorship has ever had, and still has* many defenders, the most 
recent being the oommentator on the Epistle in the lately published 
* Speaker's Commentary.' 

To sum up the several views that have been tod may be held, with brief 
notice of the main reasons for Or against each, we may fttate them thus—* 

1. That St. Paul wrote the Epistle in Greek as it stands* 

This view rests really 6n the single ground of the old tradition in the East. 
But what does this amount to ? All we know accurately is that at Alexan- 
dria, in the second century, the Epistle, being itself anonymous, had been 
handed down, and was generally reoeived, as one of St. Paul's ; but that the 
learned there even then were not thereby convinoed that he had actually 
written it : they were distinctly of opinion that, at any rate, the Greek was 
not his; and the greatest of them, Origen, did not think he had been in any 
sense the actual writer. Why should we set 'more store by the tradition than 
those competent persons who were in a better position for judging of its 
value? It may in any case without difficulty be accounted for. Eeoeived 
early, itself unnamed, with others bearing the apostle's name, representing 
and emanating from the same school of thought and teaching— actually 
written, if not by St. Paul, at any rate by one of his disciples or associates 
— the Epistle might easily come to be generally read and acoepted, in the 
absence of any discriminative criticism, as, like the rest, St. Paul's. The 
tradition, then, is not valid evidence for more than this — but for this it 
is valid, confirming the internal evidehoe, as Origen perceived — that the 
Epistle was in origin Pauline, though not of necessity St. Paul's. 

The internal evidence of some other actual writer than Si Paul does not 
rest solely or principally on the number of words and expressions in the 
Epistle which are not found in St. Paul's acknowledged Writing*. Differ- 
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ences of this kind may be made too muoh of as proof of different author- 
ship ; there are a considerable number of ami \ey6fuva in some of St. Paul's 
undoubted Epistles, and especially in the Pastorals, which are the latest. 
The same writer may greatly vary his words and phrases in different 
works and at different times, in accordance with his train of thought, 
surrounding influence and associations, books lately read, or the subjects 
treated. Hence the lists that have been made of words or phrases common 
to this Epistle and St. Luke alone, or to this Epistle and St. Paul alone, or 
found in this Epistle and in St. Paul's own speeches as recorded by St. Luke, 
are not, whatever their value, important for the main argument, the essen- 
tial point of which is that the whole Greek style of the Epistle is different 
from that of St. Paul's acknowledged writings — more classical in its idiom, 
as well as more finished and rhetorical ; and also that the studied arrange- 
ment of the thoughts and arguments, the systematic plan of the whole 
work, is unlike the way of writing so characteristic of the great apostle. 
It may indeed be said that, when St. Paul set himself to the careful compo- 
sition of a work which, though in epistolary form, was meant as a lasting 
treatise on a great subject, ho would be likely to depart from his usual 
epistolary style, and that a man of his learning and versatile powers 
would, even humanly speaking, be capable of adopting both the language 
and the arrangement suitable to his purpose. This consideration would 
have decided weight in the way of explanation if there were any really valid 
external evidence of his having been the actual writer. In the absence of 
such the internal evidence retains its foroe, to be felt by appreciative 
students rather than explained. If any at the present day are insensible to 
it, they may at any rate be reminded of the impression it has made on the 
great scholars and theologians of antiquity, as well as of more recent times. 
On the whole, the right conclusion^seems to be that the view of St. Paul 
having written the Epistle as it stands in Oreek is decidedly improbable, 
though still not untenable. 

2. That the Greek Epistle is a translation from a Hebrew original by 
St. Paul. 

This view, as has been already intimated, is certainly untenable. For not 
only are therein the Epistle essentially Greek phrases, such as could not 
well have been the mere equivalents of any Hebrew ones, but the whole has 
the unmistakable ring, convincing to scholars, of an original composition 
— that of one who had both thought and expressed himself in the Greek 
language. Further, in the quotations from the Old Testament the Septua- 
gint is almost uniformly followed, and this in cases where it varies from 
the Hebrew text ; and sometimes such variations are followed up in such 
sort that the very argument depends upon them. Such use of the Septua- 
gint jseems quite incompatible with the idea of the Epistle having been 
written originally in Hebrew. 

3. That St. Paul supplied the ideas of the Epistle, which another person, 
with his knowledge and sanction, put into their present form. 
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This is a fully tenable view, being virtually that expressed, as has been 
seen, by Jerome. It is no valid objection to it that St Paul's undoubted 
Epistles are not equally ooloured by the modes of thought of the Alexan- 
drian Jewish philosophy, of which Fhilo is the notable exponent. For they 
are occasionally so coloured, though not to the same extent (of. e.g. Gal. iv. 
22, eta ; OoL i. 15, eta). And, further, any stronger oolour of this kind 
that may be perceptible in the Epistle might be due in part to the writer 
himself carrying out in his own way the suggestions of St Paul. 

This view is consistent with the supposition that the Epistle was sent 
to its destination by the apostle himself, endorsed by him, and recognized 
from the first as having his authority ; and thus the Eastern tradition 
would be fully accounted for and justified. If so, it is also surely possible 
(though the idea does not appear to have commended itself to oommentators) 
that the concluding verses, from ch. xiii. 18 to the end, in which the first 
person is for'the first time used, andjwhich remind us peculiarly of St Paul, 
were dictated by himself in his own name, the final "grace" being, as in other 
cases, his authenticating autograph. In this case the expression in ver. 22, 
" I have written unto you in few words," may refer only to what had thus 
been appended by himself. 

4. That the Epistle was written, independently of St Paul, by some 
associate who was familiar with his teaching, and gave his own expression 
to it 

This is Origen's view, and is also tenable. It does not, however, so fully 
account as that last given for the tradition of the Epistle being St. Paul's. 
It may, if it were so, have been composed either during the apostle's life or 
shortly after his death ; but in the latter case very shortly, if the conclusion 
arrived at under " Date of the Epistle " be correct. 

As to who the actual writer might be, if it was not St Paul, four have 
been especially suggested, viz. Luke, Clement of Borne, Barnabas, and 
Apollos. It docs not appear that any of their names had been handed 
down by tradition, or were even more than conjectures on the ground of 
likelihood, though all, except Apollos, had, as we have seen, very early 
mention. 

(1) Luke. He seems to have been thought of by Clement of Alexandria 
and others, because of the purer Greek of the Epistle resembling his, and its 
containing words and phrases which are peculiar elsewhere to his Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles ; and also, we may suppose, because of his dose 
association with St Paul as his companion, and the tradition of his Gospel 
having been written under St Paul's direction. These are good grounds 
for the conjecture, but still, as far as we know, it was conjecture only. 

(2) Clement of Boxe. He, as we have seen, was thought of in early 
days, being named by Origen as being, as well as St Luke, one of the 
then reputed writers. If there was at that time good reason to believe 
that the Epistle had been sent from Borne, the name of Clement might 
naturally suggest itself as of one who had been associated with the apostle 
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during his last residence there, and who was ruler of the Eoman Church 
immediately or soon after his martyrdom. Still more if ho were the same 
dement as is mentioned by St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8). Further, the occurrence 
in Clement's undoubted Epistle to the Corinthians of both ideas and language 
taken from the Epistle to the Hebrews, appears to have confirmed the 
supposition. This last circumstance led Eusebius (a Hebrew original 
being 'supposed) to think him more likely than St Luke to have been the 
translator. "Some say that Luke the evangelist, and others that this 
same Clement, translated the writing; which may be rather true, from the 
epistle of Clement and that to the Hebrews preserving the same stylo of 
diction, and from the thoughts in the two compositions not being far apart " 
(' Hist. Eccl., v iii. 86). So also Euthelius (ciro. 460), purporting to give 
the favourite view : " For (the Epistle) having been written to the Hebrews 
in their own language is said to have been afterwards translated, aooording 
to some by Luke, but according to the majority by Clement ; for it preserves 
his style" (oh. ii.). But the theory of the Greek Epistle being a mere 
translation being abandoned, the style of Clement certainly does not really 
suggest him as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. All that appears 
is that he was acquainted with it, and cited it, and introduced 6ome of its 
thoughts and language ; but his own writing exhibits nothing of that 
powerful grasp, close reasoning, systematic arrangement, and eloquenoe of 
expression, which mark the Epistle. Further, if he had been the writer, 
some tradition to that effect might have been expeoted to linger in the 
Roman Church. But that Church seems hardly to have known anything 
about the Epistle in the age after him, and, as we have seen, long hesitated 
about even receiving it at all. 

(3) Barnabas. As a Levite, and hence likely to be well versed in Jewish 
ritual ; as St. Paul's original associate, and with him from the first opposed 
to the exclusive Judaists ; as " a good man, full of the Holy Ghost, and of 
faith," and with an effectual power of exhortation (Acts vL 23, 24) ; — he 
may, for aught we know, have been a fit and capable person to be inspired 
for the writing of such an Epistle as this is. Nor does the breach at ono 
time between him and St. Paul (Acts xv.), or his temporary vacillation 
at Antioou (Gal. ii. 13), preclude his having become again the associate 
of the great apostle and the exponent of his teaching. We have, however, 
no knowledgo of this, or of St. Barnabas's style and natural powers as a 
writer, none of his genuine utterances, written or spoken, being on record. 
Thus the only real ground for the supposition of Barnabas is the assertion 
of Tcrtullian, which is certainly remarkable as being made positively and 
not as a oonjocturo only. It would carry more weight than it does, did we 
know that he had any real ground for it except his own opinion or that 
of others in his day, or if writers after him had seemed to attach impor- 
tance to it. 

(4) Apollos : first suggested by Luther, and since taken up with con- 
siderable confidence by many. This is certainly a very tempting hypothesis ; 
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the uifriu» and this very serious, objection to it being that none of the 
ancients, seem to have thought of him at all* Apollos is desoribed (Acts 
xviii, 24) as *'e Jew, an Alexandrian by race, an eloquent man [Ao>w, 
which may mew either 'eloquent ' or * learned '—either meaning suits the 
writer of the Epistle], and mighty in the Scriptures," and one who 
f ' mightily convinced the Jews, . • . showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was 
the Christ," Every word here is applicable to such a man as the writer 
seems to have been* Further, the relation of Apollos and his teaching 
to Si Paul and his teaching, as alluded to by 6k Paul himself, corresponds 
to the relation of this Epistle to St. Paul's undoubted ones. It appears, 
from the first three chapters of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, that 
the party at Corinth which called itself that of Apollos depreciated 
St. Paul's preaching in comparison with his, as being too simple and rude, 
and deficient in " the wisdom of this world ; " and yet it is evident from 
what St. Paul says that the teaohing of Apollos, though different in form, 
was essentially the same as his: "I planted; Apollos watered.' 1 What 
is thus said of the preaching of Apollos in relation to the preaching of 
St. Paul is just what might be said of the Epistle to the Hebrews in relation 
to the Epistles which we know to have been written by St. Paul. Such are 
the very plausible reasons for assigning the Epistle to Apollos. But, on 
the other hand, the fact that none of the ancients, who may be supposed 
to hfrve known more of the probabilities than we do, seem even to nave 
named him, remains a serious objection to the supposition. 

III. The Canonicity of the Epistle. 

Its claim to be inoluded in the canon as inspired and authoritative is, 
as has been already observed, independent of its authorship. It is enough 
that it should have been written by one of the gifted ones, during the 
period of the special activity of the inspiring Spirit ; else were the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Gospels of St. Mark and St Luke to be accounted 
uncanonioal, none of these claiming apostolic authorship. Now, that its 
date was in the apostolic age, when the inspiring Spirit was in full activity, 
has been shown above. Wo therefore require only to be further satisfied 
of its early aoceptanoe as canonical, and of its having in itself no internal 
evidence of being otherwise. As to early aoceptanoe, there is, as has been 
seen, no doubt of it as far as the whole of the East was oonoerned : the 
slowness of the West to receive it without reserve has alone to be accounted 
for. On this point we observe— 

1. That the earliest Boman Father, St, Clement, was certainly acquainted 
with it, and quoted it in the same way as he did other books inoluded in 
the canon* It is true, his quotations or references are anonymous ; but 
so are they also in other cases ; and so are those of the apostolio Fathers 
generally. It was not their way to quote explicitly and exactly, but rather 
to interweave language that had become current in the Church as authorj* 
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tative into the texture of their own writings (see Westcott, * On the Ganon 
of the New Testament,' pt. i. p. 47). And so Clement nsos the language 
of this Epistle in the same way as he does that of undoubted Epistles of 
St. Paul and of other New Testament Scripture. It does not henoe follow 
that the canon of the New Testament had at that time become definitely 
fixed ; but it does follow that many at least of the documents now included 
in the canon were already well known and regarded as authoritative, and 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews was among them. 1 

To this testimony of Clement may be added that of Justin Martyr in 
the middle of the second century, who, though a native of Palestine, went 
to reside in Borne, probably wro. > there, and certainly suffered there. In 
his 'Apology* he four times 'call; Christ "the Son and Apostle of God" 
(oh. 14; 82; and 83). Now, tLe title Apostle being found applied to 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews only [(oh. iii. 1), while that of Bon 
pervades it, it seems likely that he is quoting from it : and, identifying 
Christ with the Angel who spoke to Moses, he speaks of the two titles, 
Angd and ApoMe, as though equally sanctioned by Divine authority* 
44 And the Word of God is his Son, as we have before said. He is also 
called the Angel (who deolares) and tho| Apostle (who is sent)." Again, 
44 Now these words have been spoken to show that the Son of God and 
Apostle is Jesus Christ, who before was the Word, [and appeared sometimes 
in the form of fire," etc. Again, " The Jews, therefore, who always thought 
that it was the Father of all things that spoke to Moses, whereas he who 
spoke to him was the Son of God, who is also called the Angel and the 
Apo&Ua, are justly upbraided," etc Such language affords at any rate 
a presumption that Justin Martyr regarded the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
on a par in authority with the Old Testament Scriptures. Other apparent 
references to the Epistle by Justin'^Martyr are found in * Dial, ad Tryph., 1 
oh. 18 (of. Heb. iv. 13, etc.), and ch. 34 (cf. Hob. viii., etc.). 

There being such evidence (notably and positively that of Clement) 
of a recognition of the Epistle at Borne in the second century, the doubt 
about it which prevailed afterwards is remarkable, and calls for explanation. 
It may have been that, though Clement was familiar with it (having, 
perhaps, been privy to its original composition), no copy of it had been 
preserved in the Soman Church, nor any distinct tradition about it, possibly 
because, being addressed to Hebrews (presumably in the East), it was 
not felt to concern the Roman Christians. Consequently, when it after- 
wards reached Borne from the East as one of St. Paul's, its anonymousness 

1 Tho following are the principal references to the Epistle to the Hebrews by St Clement : 
In oh. XXXYi.,"Os &r hratycurfta rrjs fiiyaKuffvyrit ainov rocrovry ficlfair iorlr &yy4kmw$Vf 
9m+op4ripop Sro^ia Kc/rXijpoy^i/ircy (cf. Heb. i. 3, 4). Further references in tho remainder 
of eh. xxxyL are no less obvious. In eh. xvii., M«t*ri}j «-i<rrfo Ir ftAy rf olar* tout** 
(et Heb. iii. 2) ; also Offrirf f iv Mpparw olrtlots ical ftuhwrats wtpitrdrfjcaiff etc. (cf. Heb. 3d. 
87). In eh. xlUL, f O fuucdpios viarbs Otpdrwr 4* Sty ry oUy Mvvtrijs ra BuKT9ray§Upu abrf 
wdrra fofyMufaaro I* rats Upats $i$\lots t oto. Other distinct resemblances of thought and 
expression will be found in ch. i. ; x. ; xii. ; Iviii. 
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and its unlikeness to the' apostle's known writings might naturally induce 
suspioion that it was not what it was said to be ; and such suspicion would 
be confirmed when it came to be known that even in the East its authorship 
was questioned. The Weeterns,not having, as the Easterns had, any tradition 
of their own in its favour, might not unreasonably hesitate on such grounds 
about receiving it at all into their canon. For be it observed— and this is 
an important consideration — that — 

2. It was apparently only because its authorship was questioned that its 
claim to canonicity was in the first instanoe questioned too. And then, as 
time went on, the reluotanoe thus arising seems to have been strengthened 
by heretical misinterpretations of some passages contained in it. The 
phrase, rf rolipram afady, in oh. iii. 2 had been taken in a sense favourable 
to Arianism ; and oh. vL 4, etc., had been used in support of Novatianism. 
"Et in ea quia rhetorice scripsit, sermone plausibili inde non putant esse 
ejusdem apostoli ; et quia et faotum Christum dicit in ea (ch. iii. 2) inde 
non legitur; de peanitentia autem propter Novatianos asque " (Philastrius, 
4 De Hares.,' 89). Ambrose also, in his 'Do Peenitentia,* defends oh. vi. 4, 
eta, from the Novatian misapplication of it. 

The long hesitation of the Western Church being thus accounted for, the 
Epistle's claim to full canonicity is not really affeoted by it; especially as 
this claim came at length to be fully recognised in the West as well as iu 
the East in spite of former prejudices. 

As to the internal evidence of the Epistle itself, it is not only not against, 
but strongly in favour of, its claim to canonicity. The marked distinction 
between the writings of the New Testament and the few that have oome 
down to us from the sub-apostolio age has often been observed and com- 
mented on. The difference oonsists, not only in the tone of authority that 
pervades the former, but also in their entire oomplexion as compositions of 
a higher order. We feel ourselves, as we read them, as if walking in a 
purer and more heavenly atmosphere, peculiar to the apostolic age. Without 
attempting to define this difference further, which none can fail to reoognize, 
we may say, without hesitation, that the Epistle to the Hebrews takes rank 
in this regard with the other writings of the New Testament canon. This 
Origen felt when he spoke of the thoughts of the Epistle being " wonderful, 
and not second to the acknowledged apostolio writings." Its peculiar inspi- 
ration is further the more apparent from there being other writings of some- 
what similar charaoter, not far distant from it in point of time, with which 
we may compare it. For it is, among the Epistles, peculiarly tinged with 
the mode of thought of the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian school, 
and may therefore be put in oontrast with other writings, whether Jewish 
or Christian, belonging to that school. With them purporting to disoover 
in the records and ritual of the Old Testament a meaning beyond the letter, 
and to find in Judaism the germ and prophecy of a religion for all humanity, 
it avoids all far-fetched and fanciful interpretations such as are found 
elsewhere, and, while adopting many of the ideas of the Alexandrine 
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theoeophy, makes them subservient only to the elucidation of the same 
essential gospel as is preached, though in various forms of expression, 
throughout the New Testament canon. How easily that theosophy, when 
taken up by Christians, might lead to perversions of the gospel is apparent 
from the Gnostic heresies that so soon arose out of it. But not a shadow 
of a tendency to such perversion is found in this Epistle. We have, too, 
in the so-called Epistle of Barnabas — a document of very early date, though 
of unknown authorship— -a specimen of the treatment of Old Testament 
symbolism even by an orthodox writer without the guidance of inspiration 
in the next succeeding age. In it, too, the ancient history and ritual are 
mystically interpreted after the manner of the Alexandrine school; but, 
whereas in the canonical Epistle the Old Testament is treated in a broad 
and intelligent spirit, and with regard to its essential drift and purport, in 
the other particular passages are arbitrarily taken, and often fanciful mean- 
ings drawn out of them which they will not legitimately bear. (On the 
essential difference between the two Epistles, which must be obvious to all 
appreciative readers, see Westoott, 'On the Canon of the New Testament,' 
pt» L p, 41.} 

4 f 

IV. TO WHOM AND WHENCE THE EPISTLE WAS BENT. 

All we can be sure of is that it was originally sent to Christians of Jewish 
race, residing in some definite locality. This last conclusion follows from 
the reference to the past experience of the persons addressed (ch. vi. 10, 
eta; x. 82), and to their departed leaders (ch. xiii. 7), and from the writer's 
expressed intention to visit them (oh. xiii. 19, 23). It was, therefore, not 
an encyclical Epistle to all Hebrew Churches, though it may have been 
intended to be generally circulated, so as to be of use to all. But what 
Church or group of Churches it was first meant for can only be surmised. 
The designation Hebrews ('E/fyxubi) is used in the New Testament to denote 
those who adhered to the Hebrew language in publio worship and to the 
national Hebrew customs and traditions, in opposition to the HelUnizing Jews, 
called 'EXXtjviotoX (Acts vi. 1 ; of. ix. 29 ; xi. 20) ; but also, in its more 
general and proper sense, to denote all of Hebrew race (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil, 
iii. 6). Hence it cannot be concluded from the title, IIpos 'E/3/mu'ov?, that the 
Jewish converts in Palestine rather than elsewhere wore addressed. Nor, 
on the other hand, is the fact of the Epistle having boon written in Greek, 
and of the LXX. being always quoted, an argument agaiost this supposi- 
tion. For Greek as well as Aramaio was at that time spoken in Palestine, 
and was the language of Christian literature from the first. It is remarkable 
in this connection that Justin Martyr, though born at Flavia Neapolis (the 
ancient Sickem) in Palestine, probably at the close of the first century, 
shows no signs of being acquainted with the vernacular language of his 
country, and even in arguing with the Jew Trypho refers only to the LXX. 
Chryaostom, and the Greek Fathers generally suppose the Churches of 

bebbews. o 
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Palestine to be addressed, and this appears still to be the prevailing view, 
being that which most naturally suggests itself, and at least as probable as 
any other. Alford, indeed, argues at considerable length against it, and in 
favour of the Epistle having been addressed to Borne; but his reasoning is 
by no means convincing. 

Nor can we determine with any certainty the locality from which the 
Epistle was sent. The expression, " They of Italy (ol &ro t^s IraAtas) salute 
you " (oh. xiii. 24), does not settle the question whether the writer was or was 
not in Italy when he wrote. It may mean either persons who had come from 
Italy or simply Italians. In favour of the latter meaning, of. Acts x. 23, 
iw &irb loirrrrjs: xii. 1, iw diro ttJs IkkX^o-w: xvii. 13, ol <fard 1179 0€<rcraA.ovuo;s: 
xxL 27, ol diro r§s 'Ao-tas lov&uoi With these instances before us (all being 
from St. Luke, whose language that of the Epistle so constantly resembles), 
we may most naturally take the phrase to mean the Hebrews, or the 
Christians generally, who were of Italy; and if so, to suppose the writer 
to have been himself in Italy, possibly in Borne, when he thus sent 
salutations from them. He could not, in fact, have used a more appropriate 
expression, if this were the case. This expression, then, seems to afford a 
probability, though not a certainty, that it was so. The familiarity of the 
Boman Clement with the Epistle, though no copy of it seems to have 
been preserved in the Boman Church, may further be thus accounted for* 

Y. The Purpose ahd Subject of the Epistle. 

It is not, in original intention, an expository treatise so much as a 
hortatory letter, though so large a part of it is devoted to exposition. It 
does indeed supply, for us and for all ages, an invaluable treatise on the 
Law in relation to Christ ; but its main purpose was originally hortatory, 
tho expositions throughout leading up to the hortations, which come in, as 
the Epistle goes on, with increasing force. 

We may better understand this its immediate purpose, if we call to mind 
the original relation of the Church to Judaism and the changes in that 
relation which had by degrees ensued. 

The first Christians at Jerusalem regarded themselves as still belonging 
to the religious commonwealth of Israel, and, with the apostles, attended 
the temple daily (Acts ii. 46). They were slow also to rise above the idea 
of the gospel being intended for the house of Israel only : " They which 
were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about Stephen " for 
the most part " preached the Word to none but unto the Jews only " (Acts 
xi. 19). The Samaritans had indeed been preached to (Acts viii.), but the 
speaking to Greeks at Antioch by " some who were men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene " (Acts xi. 20) is mentioned as something new and unusual ; even 
Peter would have hesitated to receive Cornelius into the Church without the 
special enlightenment of that memorable vision (Acts x.). His reception, 
sanctioned by signs from above, and approved at length by " those of the 
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circumcision" at Jerusalem (Aots xi. 18), was an important event; thence* 
forth the principle was established that Gentiles were admissible equally 
with Jews to the privileges of the new covenant; and 60 no offence was taken 
at Jerusalem when, especially through the preaching of Paul and Barnabas; 
large numbers came straight from heathenism into the Church. But still 
a question remained as to the terms of admission. The strict Hebrew party 
at Jerusalem insisted on their being circumcised, and keeping the Law of 
Moses; they would have them members of the Jewish as well as of the 
Christian Church, after the manner of proselytes of the gate. The Council 
held at Jerusalem under the presidency of St. James, attended by Paul and 
Barnabas as advocates of freedom, and addressed in the same sense by St. 
Peter, decided that no such burden ought to be laid on the Gentile oonverts; 
only a few legal restrictions being for the time enjoined, apparently for the 
avoidance of offence. This was a second important step in advance. But 
it did not dose the controversy. The party of Judaists, pleading, it would 
seem, however unjustifiably, the support of St. James (see GaL ii. 12), still 
maintained their position, and endeavoured everywhere to thwart and 
depreciate St. Paul. So great was their influence, and so strong the feeling 
in Jewish oiroles against associating with unciroumoised oonverts, that 
even Peter and Barnabas were at one time induoed to temporize (Gal. ii. 
11 — 14). Paul, however, stood firm in asserting and acting on the principle 
that Christianity had become independent of Judaism, that justification 
was through faith in Christ and not through the works of the Law, and 
that to admit of any compromise would be to preach another gospel. It 
was through him, humanly speaking, that the true conception of what the 
gospel meant [eventually triumphed, and that the Church emerged from 
those onoe bitter contests, not a sect of Judaism, but catholic for all 
mankind. Still, even St. Paul was very tender towards conscientious 
Jewish prejudices; whatever he could do to conciliate without the sacrifice 
of principle he did : unto the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain 
the JewB (1 Cor. ix. 20); he "took and circumcised' 9 Timothy (which ho 
could do without inconsistency in the case of one whose mother was a 
Jewess) " because of the Jews which were in those quarters " (Acts xvi. 3) ; 
he himself went through a ceremonial observance at Jerusalem in deference 
to the many believers there who were sealous for the Law (Acts zxi. 20 — 
27) ; he was willing that Jewish Christians should act up to their own 
convictions as long as they would leave others free ; and towards those who 
did so, though regarding them as weak brethren, he earnestly enjoined 
tolerance and tenderness (Bom. ziv.; 1 Cor. x. 23, etc). And in thus 
acting he was wise as well as charitable. For we can well understand how 
hard it would be for the Jews to give up their deeply seated hereditary 
prejudices, and how it would not have been desirable to subject them to so 
great a shock as would have been caused by requiring them all at once to 
do so. 
But when the Epistle to the Hebrews was written, the time had come 
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for a complete and final severance from the ancient order. ' For now the 
predicted judgment was impending on Jerusalem, the temple was about to 
be destroyed for ever, the whole sacrificial system connected, therewith to 
cease, and the nation to be scattered through the world without a home in 
Palestine. Full time was it now for Christ's followers fully to perceive 
that from the old dispensation, never more than provisional, the glory was 
passed away ; to come entirely out of the once holy but now doomed city ; to 
lean no longer on the tottering fabric of the temple, lest their very faith 
should be shattered in its downfalL And there seems to have been at that 
time a peculiar need for the note of warning to be loud and rousing* For 
it appears from passages in the Epistle that some, at least, of the Hebrew 
Christians had shown signs of retrogression rather than of advance ; they 
had not only failed to make the progress they should have done in apprecia- 
tion of the true meaning of the gospel, — they were even in danger of falling 
back from it to their old position. It is not difficult to understand how 
this might be. As the principles of which St. Paul had been the great 
advocate more and more prevailed, and as the Church seemed to be drifting 
more and more away from Israelite nationality, those who still cling fondly 
to old associations might easily become alarmed lest the stream should be 
carrying them they knew not whither. Hence a reaction in some quarters 
would be likely to set in, not without risk, such as is hinted at as possible, 
of entire relapse from Christianity. Then in such as were thus wavering 
the continued persecutions to which Christians were subjected, and the 
increasing obloquy in which they were held by their fellow-countrymen, 
and the seemingly long delay of Christ's coming whioh they had once 
believed to be close at hand, would increase doubt and faintness of heart, 
and cause the very faith in Christ of some to fail. It does not appear 
from the Epistle that this state of feeling was general among the Hebrew 
Christians — being only hinted at delicately from time to time, and then at 
once hopefully repudiated — but it evidently did prevail with some* For a 
final earnest warning to such as these, and for the encouragement and con- 
firmation in the faith of others, the Epistle was in the first place written ; 
and it is admirably adapted for its purpose. For its main purport is to 
show, from the Old Testament Scriptures themselves, that the Mosaic 
dispensation was from the first only preparatory for and prophetic of a 
higher one to come which was entirely to supersede it, and that Christ had 
come as the one only true High Priest for all mankind, the true fulfilment 
of all ancient ritual and prophecy, the satisfaction of all human needs, to 
renounce whom would be to renounce salvation. 

It is evident from the above review how entirely an Epistle with such a 
drift, and written with such a purpose, reflects the mind and spirit of St. 
Paul, whatever may be said of the language and the treatment of the 
subject handled. It expresses essentially the view of the relation of the 
gospel to the Law, and of the office and work of Christ, of whioh he had 
been ever the distinguished champion ; and its warnings and exhortations 
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are such as he would be likely to desire earnestly to address to* his com- 
patriots, in whom he took so deep an interest (cf. Bom. z. 1, etc.), in the 
peculiar circumstances of the time. And thus the conclusion, on other 
other grounds also probable, that the Epistle was at any rate written by 
one who, whether directly instructed for the purpose by himself or not, had 
imbibed the spirit of his teaching, is very strongly confirmed. Nor is this 
conclusion inconsistent with the fact of his having felt himself to be 
peculiarly the apostle of the Gentiles, and been previously anxious not to 
invade the province of the apostles of the circumcision. For the original 
leaders of the Hebrews addressed were no longer with them to exhort and 
guide them (see ch. xiii. 7), and the peouliar oiroumstanoes of the time 
would account for and justify an exceptional appeal. And lastly we may 
observe that the sort of apology in the concluding chapter for addressing 
" the word of exhortation " to the readers, and the fear implied lest it might 
not be well taken by all, support the idea of the source of the Epistle 
having been suoh as is supposed. 

The rendering of the text of the Epistle given in the first place in the 
following Exposition is, as a general rule, that of the Authorized Version, 
other translations being reserved for notice in the oomments. This rule 
has not, however, been uniformly followed in cases where an alteration has 
appeared necessary for bringing out the true sense of a passage. 
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Yen. 1 — 4. — Exordium, intimating in a 
succession of choice and pregnant phrases, 
the drift of the Epistle ; a condensed sum- 
mary of the coming argument. It briefly 
anticipates the views to be set forth in the 
sequel, of the revelation of God in Christ 
excelling far, and being destined to super- 
sede, all that had preceded it, as being the 
ultimate Divine manifestation in the Son, 
according to the full meaning of the term 
involved in ancient prophecy;— of the 
eternal Divinity of him who was thus re- 
vealed in time as Son— of his accomplishing, 
as such, the reality signified by the ancient 
priesthood ; and of his exaltation, as such, 
to his predestined glory and dominion on 
high. We find in the introduction to some 
of St. Paul's Epistles somewhat similar 
adumbrations of his subject, but none so 
finished and rhetorical as this. And if its 
style affords an argument, as far as it goes, 
against the immediate Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle, still more does it appear 
almost conclusive against the view of its 
being a translation. Not merely the allite- 
ration In woXMfitpAs «»2 voAvrpewsfr, but 
the Greek structure of the whole, with its 
rhythmical flow, betokens an original com- 
position. The rolling music of the language 
cannot, of course, be reproduced in an 
English translation. 

Ver. 1.— Betaining tho order of the words 
in the original, we may translate, In many 
portions, and in many modes of old God 
having spoken to the fathers in the prophets. 
H&Kv/upm col woKtnp^rms — not a mere alli- 
terative redundancy, denoting tarioMsty:— 
the writer's usual choice use of words forbids 
this supposition. Nor is the /upm of the 
first adverb to be taken (as in the A.V.) to 
denote portions of time: — this is not the 
proper meaning of the compound. Nor (for 
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the same reason) does it denote various 
degrees of prophetic inspiration, but (on 
etymological as well as logical grounds) 
the. various portions of the preparatory reve- 
lation to "the fathers." It was not one 
utterance, but many utterances ; given, in 
fact, at divers times, though it is to the 
diversity of the utterances, and not of the 
times, that the expression points. Then 
the second adverb denotes the various modes 
of the several former revelations— not neces- 
sarily or exclusively the rabbinical dis- 
tinction between dream, vision, inspiration, 
voices, angels ; or that between the visions 
and dreams of prophets and tho u mouth to 
mouth" revelation to Moses, referred to 
in Numb. xii. G— 9 ; but rather the various 
characters or forms of the various utterances 
in themselves. Some were in the way of 
primeval promises; some of glimpses into 
the Divine righteousness, as in tho Law 
given from Blount Sinai; some of significant 
ritual, as in the same Law ; some of typical 
history and typical persons, spoken of under 
inspiration as representing an unfulfilled 
ideal; some of the yearnings and aspira- 
tions, or distinct predictions, of psalmists 
and of prophets. But all these were but 
partial, fragmentary, auticipatory utter- 
ances, leading up to and adumbrating the 
one complete, all-absorbing M speaking of 
God to us in the Sow," which is placed in 
contrast with them alL If the subsequent 
treatment in this Epistle of the Old Testa- 
ment utterances is to be taken as a key for 
unlocking tbe meaning of the exordium, 
such ideas were in the writer's mind when he 
thus wrote. M neku/upms pertinet ad mate- 
riam, weAvTpArvy ad formam " fBengel). Of 
old; i.e. in the ages comprised in the Old 
Testament record. Though it is true that 
God has revealed himself variously since 
the world was made to other than the saints 
of the Old Testament, and though he ceased 
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not to speak in some way to his people 
between the times of Malachi and of Christ, 
yet both the expression, "to the fathers," 
and the instances of Divine utterances given 
subsequently in the Epistle, restrict us in 
our interpretation to the Old Testament 
canon. Addressing Hebrews, it is from 
this that the writer argues. Having woken; a 
word used elsewhere to express all the ways 
in which God has made himself, his will, 
and his counsels, known (cf. Matt x. 20; 
Luke i. 45, 70; John ix. 29; Acts iii. 21; 
vii. 6). To the father* ; the ancestors of the 
Jews in respect both of race and of faith ; 
the saints of the Old Testament The word 
had a well-understood meaning: (of. Matt 
xxiii. SO; Luke i. 55, 72; xi. 47; and 
especially Bom. ix. 5). For the double 
sense of the term " father," thus used, see 
John viii. 5G, " your father Abraham ; " but 
again, John viii. 89, to If ye were Abraham's 
children, ye would do the works of Abra- 
ham;" and also Bom. iv. and Gal. iii. 7. 
But this distinction between physical and 
spiritual ancestry does not come in here. 
In (he prophets. The word "prophet " must 
be taken here in a general sense; not con- 
fined to the prophets distinctively so called, 
as in Luke xxiv. 44, •* Moses, tbo prophets, 
and the psalms." For both Moses and the 
psalms are quoted in the sequel, to illustrate 
the ancient utterances, npo^trnjs means, 
both in classical and Hellenistic Greek (as 
does the Hebrew iras, of which vpof^nfi 
is the equivalent), not a /oreteller, but a 
forthUMer of the mind of God, an inspired 
expounder (cf. Aibs wpoffjnis iarl Ao£iat 
mrp4s, JSsch., ' Emu.,' 19 ; and Exod. vii. 1, 
" Bee I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet "). 
Observe also the sense of vposvifrcfa in St 
Paul's Epistles (especially 1 Cor. xiv.). In 
this senso Moses, David, and all through 
whom God in any way spoke to man, were 
prophets. On the exact force of the preposi- 
tion iv, many views have been entertained. 
It docs not mean **in the books of the 
prophets," — the corresponding **in the 
Sox " precludes this ; nor that God by his 
Spirit spoke within the prophets,— this idea 
docs not come in naturally here ; nor is M the 
Son " presented afterwards as one in whom 
the Godhead dwelt, so much as being him- 
self a manifestation of God; nor may 
wo take iw as simply a Hellenism for 
di*,— the writer does not uso prepositions 
indiscriminately. *£* (as Alford explains 
it) differs from 8i& as denoting the element 
in which this speaking takes place. This 
use of the proposition is found also in classi- 
cal Greek; c£ <niftaiv*w iv olwvots, frequent 
in Xenophon ; in the New Testament, cf. 
*Er ry ftpxarrt r&v tatfiovlw fafhfKku ra 
tcufdvta ,J (Matt. ix. 84). 






Ver. 2.— In these last days. The true 
reading being 4*> fox&Tov rwv vfitp&v 
ro(n»v % not b? iexdrvv, as in the Textus 
Beceptus, translate, at Vie end of tiiese days. 
The Received Text would, indeed, give the 
same meaning, the position of the article 
denoting "the last of these days," not " these 
last days." The reference appears to be to 
the common rabbinical division of time into 
aiinr oZtos, and ai&v p4k*mv, or ipx^^vos : 
the former denoting the pre-Messianic, tho 
latter the Messianic period. Thus "theso 
days", is equivalent to <dbv odrot, "the 
present age,' 1 and the whole expression to 
M (rvvri\aif t«v alcirwy, " at the end of the 
ages" (infra, ch. ix. 26); cf. 1 Cor. x. 11, « 4 for 
our admonition, upon whom tho ends of the 

rare come." The term, alafv p&Auv, is 
used in this Epistle (vi 5) ; cf. ii. 5, 
tV oUovfiivrjv t)jv fiixhovirap. For allusions 
elsewhere to the two periods, cf. Matt. xii. 
82; Mark x. 80; Luke xviii. 30; xx. 35; 
Epb. i 21 ; Titus it 12. Cf. also in Old 
Testament, Isa. ix. 6, where, for ''Everlasting 
Father," God. Alex, has m^p rod /ic\\6rros 
alwvos. A subject of discussion has been 
the point of division between the two ages — 
whether the commencement of the Christian 
dispensation, ushered in by the exaltation 
of Christ, or his second advent. The con- 
ception in the .Jewish mind, founded on 
Messianio prophecy, would, cf course, be un- 
defined. It would onlv bo that the coming 
of the Messiah would inaugurate a new 
order of things. But how did tho New 
Testament writers after Christ's ascension 
conceive tho two ages? Did they regard 
themselves as living at the end of the 
former ago or at the beginning of the new 
one ? The passage before us does not help 
to settlo the question, nor does ch. is. 26; for 
the reference in both cases is to the histori- 
cal manifestation of Christ before his ascen- 
sion. But others of tho passages cited 
above seem certainly to imply that "tho 
coming ago" was regarded as still future. 
It has been said, indeed, with regard to this 
apparent inference from some of them, that 
the writers were regarding their own oge 
from the old Jewish standing-point when 
they spoke of it as future, or only used well- 
known phrases to denoto tho two ages, 
though they were no longer strictly applic- 
able (see Alford's note on ch. ii. 5). But 
this explanation cannot well be mndo to 
apply to such passages as 1 Cor. x. 11 and 
Eph. i. 21, or to those in the Gospels. It 
would appear from them that it was not till 
the wapofota (or, as it is designated in tho 
pastoral Epistles, the Art^dVcia) of Christ 
that u the coming ago " of prophecy was re- 
garded as destined to begin, ushering in 
a nnw heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwclleth righteousness" (2 Pet. iii. 13). 
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Still, though " that day " was in tho future, 
the first ooming of Christ had been, as it 
were, its dawn, signifying its approach and 
preparing believers for meeting it "The 
darkness was passing away; the true light 
was already shining * (1 John ii 8). Hcnee 
the apostolic writers sometimes speak as 
if already in the M coming age;" as being 
already citizens of heaven (Phil. iii. 20) ; as 
already "made to sit with Christ in the 
heavenly placet" (Eph. i 6); having already 
M tasted the powers of the age to come " (ch. 
vi 6). In a certain sense they felt them- 
selves in the new order of things, though, 
strictly speaking, they still regarded their 
own age as but the end of the old one, 
irradiated by the light of the new. To 
understand fully their language on the 
subject, we should remember that they sup- 
posed the second advent to be more im- 
minent than it was. St Paul, at one time 
certainly, thought that it might be before 
his own death (2 Oor. v. 4 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15). 
Thus they might naturally speak of their 
own time as the conclusion of the farmer 
age, though regarding the second advent 
as the commencement of the new one. But 
the prolongation of ** the end of these days," 
unforeseen bv them, does not affect the 
essence of their teaching on tho subject 
In the Divine counsels " one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day." Hath spoken unto us (more 

Eroperly, tpake to w) in his Bon. M His " is 
ere properly supplied to give the meaning 
of t> vtfi. The rendering, a Sow, which 
seems to have the advantage of literalism, 
would be misleading if it suggested the idea 
of one among many sons, or a son in the 
same sense in which others are sons. For 
though the designation, "son of God," is 
undoubtedly used in subordinate senses — 
applied t*g. to Adam, to angels, to good 
men, to Christians— yet what follows in the 
Epistle fixes its peculiar meaning here. 
The entire drift of the earlier part of tho 
Epistle is to show that tho idea involvod in 
the word " Son," as applied to the Messiah 
in prophecy, is that of a relation to God far 
above that of the angels or of Moses, and 
altogether unique in its character. This 
idea must have been in the writer's mind 
when be selected the phrases of his exor- 
dium. Nor is the article required for the 
sense intended. Its omission, in fact, brings 
it out '£> rf mhf would have drawn especial 
attention to "the personage in whom God 
frpake; irvif does so rather to the mode of the 
speaking— it is equivalent to u in one who 
was Sox." BoN-revelation (as afterwards 
explained), is contrasted with previous pro- 
phetic revelations (cf. for omission of the 
article before rife, oh. iii 6; v. 8; vii. 28X 
Whom he appointed (or, oomtUuted) hair 



of all things; not, as in the A.V., "hath ap- 
pointed." The verb is in the aorist, and 
here the indefinite sense of the aorist 
should be preserved. (< Convonicnter statim 
sub Filii nomen memoratur hareditas " 
(Bengal). Two questions arise. (1) Was it 
in respect of his eternal Divinity, or of his 
manifestation in time, that the Son was ap- 
pointed " Heir of all things " ? (2) When is 
God to be conceived as so appointing him? 
f .«. What is the time, if any, to oe assigned to 
the indefinite aorist ? In answer to question 
(1) the second alternative is to be pre- 
ferred. For (a) his eternal pre-existence 
has not yet been touched upon : it is intro- 
duced, as it were parenthetically, in the 
next and following clauses. (6) Though the 
term Son is legitimately used in theology to 
denote the eternal relation to the Father 
expressed by the A&yos of St John, yet its 
application in this Epistle and in the New 
Testament generally (excepting, perhaps, the 
fiaroytriis vlhs peculiar to St John, on 
which see Boll, 'Jud. Eccl. Cath.,' v. 4, 
etc), is to the Word made flesh, to the Son 
as manifested in the Christ And hence it 
is to him as such that we may conclude the 
heirship to be here assigned:, (e) This is 
the view carried out in the sequel of the 
Epistle, where tho Son is represented as 
attaining the universal dominion assigned to 
him after, and in consequence of, his human 
obedience. Tho conclusion of the exordium 
in itself expresses this ; for it is not till after 
he had made purification of sins that he is 
said to have "sat down," etc.; t.e. entered 
on his inheritance; having become (y*v6- 
pc »*s, not *r) " so much better," etc. This 
is the view of Chryeostom, Theodoret, and the 
Fathers generally (cf. the cognate passage, 
Phil, it 9). (2) It ceems best to refer the 
aorist fafirr, not to any definite time, as 
that of the prophetic utterances afterwards 
cited, or that of the actual exaltation of 
Christ, but indefinitely to the eternal coun- 
sels, which wero indeed declared and ful- 
filled in time, but were themselves cV 
a>yi}. A similar use of the aorist, coupled 
v ith other aoriats pointing to events in time, 
is found in Horn. viii. 29, 30. What this 
heirship of all things implies will appear in 
the sequel. By whom also he made the 
worlds. Interposed clauso to complete the 
true conception of the Sox; showing who 
and what no was originally and essentially 
through whom God •• spake " in time, and 
who, as Son, inherited. Here certainly, and 
in the expressions which follow, we have the 
same doctrine as that of tho Aeyot of St 
John. And the testimony of the New 
Testament to tho prc-cxistcnce and deity of 
Christ is the more striking from our finding 
the same essential idea under different 
forms of expression, and in writings differ- 
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ing bo much from each other, in character 
and style. He who appeared in the world 
as Christ is, in the first place, here said (as 
by St. John i. 8) to have been the Agent 
of creation; of. Col. i. 15—17, where the 
original creative agency of "the Son of 
his lore " is emphatically set forth, as well 
as his being "the Head of the body, the 
Church." This cognate passage is of weight 
against the view of interpreters who would 
take the one before us as referring to the 
initiation of the gospel ages; with re- 
spect to which view see also the quotation 
from Bull given below under ver. 3. Here 
robs atom* is equivalent to " the worlds," as in 
the A.V. For though the primary meaning of 
aUcv has reference to time — limited in periods, 
or unlimited in eternity— it is usea to de- 
note also the whole system of things called 
into being by the Creator in time and 
through which alone we are able to con- 
ceive time. "Of al&rts, ueeula, pro rerun 
creatarum universitate est Hebraismus" 
(Bull); cf. oh. xi. 3, KarapriffOcti robs 
cdArcu fit/tart Gtod: also 1 Cor. ii. 7, wpb 
r&w atepw: and 2 Tim. i. 9; Titus i. 2, 
wpb xp^tw dWfor. 

Ver. 8.— Who, being, etc The participle 
£r— not Tori/tow, as" in ver. 4— denotes fas 
does still more forcibly vrdpxwr in the 
cognate passage, Phil, ii 6} what the Son 
is In himself essentially and independently 
of his manifestation in time. This tran- 
scendent idea is conveyed by two metaphori- 
cal expressions, differing in the metaphors 
used, but concurrent in meaning. The 
brightness of Ida glory. The word Ufa 
(translated M glory""), though not in classical 
Greek carrying with it the idea of light, 
is used in the LXX. for the Hebrew iua v 
which denotes the splendour surrounding 
God; manifested on Mount Sinai, in the 
holy of holies, in the visions of Ezekiel, 
etc.; and regarded as existing eternally 
" above the heavens " (cf. Exod. xxiv. 15; 
xL 34; 1 Kings viii. 11; Ezek. viii. 4; 
Fs. xxiv. 7, 8, etc). But the fall blase of 
this glory, accompanying u the face " of God, 
even Hoses was not allowed to see; for no 
man could see him and live. Hoses was 
hidden in a cleft of the rock while the 
Lord's glory passed by, and taw only its 
outskirts, <*. the radiance left behind after 
it had passed ; hearing meanwhile a procla- 
mation of the moral attributes of Deity, by a 
perception of which he might best see God 
(Exod. xxxiit 18, etc). Similarly in the 
New Testament There also, as on Sinai, 
in the tabernacle, and in prophetic vision, 
the glory of God is occasionally manifested 
under the form of an unearthly radiance ; 
as in the vision of the shepherds (Luke 
ii. 9), the Transfiguration (Luke ix. 28, 
etc.), the ecstasy of - Stephen (Acts vii. 55). 



But in itself, as it surrounds « the face" of 
God, it is still invisible and unapproachable; 
cf. John i. 18, <*No man hath seen God at 
anytime;" 1 John i. 5, "God is Light;" 
1 Tim. vL 16, « Dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto (<$>£* avpfotrov), 
whom no man. hath seen nor can see." It 
denotes really, under the image of eternal, 
self-existent, unapproachable light, the 
ineffable Divine perfection, the essence of 
Deity, which is beyond human ken. " Sem- 
piterna ejus virtus et divinitas" (Bengel). Of 
this glory the Son is the dwa&ywriiw— a word 
not occurring elsewhere in the Hew Testa- 
ment, but used by the Alexandrian writers. 
The verb dvavydfa means "to radiate," u to 
beam forth brightness;" and dva&yarpat 
according to the proper meaning of nouns 
so formed, should mean the brightness 
beamed forth— this rather than its reflec- 
tion from another object, as the sun's light is 
reflected from a oloud. So the noun is 
used in Wisd. vii. 26, as applied to So^o, 
which is there personified in a manner sug- 
gestive of the doctrine of the A6yos: 
'Aruls ydp 4<rrl tijs rov 6cov twdptvs teal 
cbropAoia ttjj tov traprotepdropos &6fyis tlXi- 
ttpirns • . . dvaOyatrpa y&p i<rrl frrrbs al&lov" 
And Philo speaks of the breath of life 
breathed into man (Gen. ii. 7) as ryt 
ftaxapUa ml rpurfiaicaplas Q&rtvs awutiyturua 
(<De Spec. Leg./ §11). As, then, the eradi- 
ated brightness is to the source of light, 
so is the Bon, in his eternal being, to tho 
Father. It is, so to speak, begotten of the 
source, and of one substance with it, and 
yet distinguishable from it; being that 
through which its glory is made manifest, 
and through which it enlightens all things. 
The Person of the Son is thus represented, 
not as of one apart from God, irradiated by 
his glory, but as himself the sheen of his 
glory ; cf. John i. 14, " We behold his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father;" also John i. 4 ; i. 9. The above 
is the view taken by the Fathers generally, 
and expressed in the Church's Creed, 
+6s 4k +mr6s. And express Image of his 
substanet; not M of his person," as in tho 
A.V. The latter rendering is due to the long- 
accepted theological use of the word fa-4- 
erturu in the sense of personal tubtisfenee, as 
appliedtoeachoftheThreeinOne. What the 
Latins called persona the Greeks at length 
agreed to call kyp<*ta$i$, whilo the Greek 
obda (equivalent to esseatfa) and the Latin 
Sttosianfta (though the latter word etymo- 
logically corre sp onds with hypottatu) were 
need as equivalents in meaning. But it 
was long after the apostolic age that this 
scientific use of the word became fixed. 
After as well as before the Nicene Council 
tisfo was sometimes used to denote what we 
mean by penon, and hypottaib to denote 
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what we mean by the tubttanee of the 
Godhead; and hence came misunderstand- 
ings during the Arian controversy. Bull 
(•Def. Fid. Nic* it 9. 11) gives a catena 
of instances of this uncertain usage. The 
definite doctrine of the Trinity, though 
apparent in the New Testament, had not 
as yet come under discussion at the time 
of the writing of this Epistle, or been as yet 
scientifically formulated ; and hence we must 
take the word in its general and original 
sense, the same as that now attached to its 
etymological equivalent, tmbdantia. It 
means literally, M a standing under," and is 
used (1) in a physical sense, for " founda- 
tion," as in Pa. lxix. 2, "I sink in deep 
mire where there is no standing," where 
the LXX. has farArrwrts: (2) metaphoric- 
ally, for M confidence " or u certainty," as 
below, eh. iii 15 and 2 Cor. ix. 4; (3) 
metaphysically, for that which underlies 
the phenomena of things and constitutes 
their essential being. Of the nbttance t 
understood in the last sense, of God the 
Son la the xapcurrVt which word expresses 
a similar kind of relation to the Divine 
substance as fcrtrfyaff/ia does to the Divine 
glory. Derived from x*pA** m (equivalent to 
44 mark," M grave," or M stamp/ 9 with an 
engraven or imprinted character), its proper 
meaning is the perceptible image on 
the material so stamped or engraved, of 
which it thus becomes the xj*P***hp- Tim* 
the " image and superscription " on a coin 
is its x*P**rhp9 manifesting what the coin 
is. The instance of the tribute money 
(Matt zxii. 20) at once occurs to us: our 

Lord pointed to the x a P aKT ^P on tne com 
as manifesting its fosWarif, as being 
CsBsar's money. Thus also the lineaments 
of a countenance are called its xap**rV» as 
in Herod., i 116, 'O x<ya*Hl toS wpoafrtov. 
A passage in Philo la illustrative of the 
sense intended ; and it is to be observed 
(both with regard to the expression before 
us and to the preceding twatyavpa) that 
tho Alexandrian theologians are important 
guides to the interpretation of phrases in 
this Epistle, their influence on its modes of 
thought and expression being perceptible. 
He says (*De Plant Koe. / § 5) that Moses 
called the rational soul the image (chefr*) 
of the Divine and Invisible, as being 
o6*t*$*i<rar *a) mtt6*7rar v+pmytb Qts*, *> 
6 xv^lp fori* b altos kSys. Here, be it 
observed, x a P tatT ^P M ued for the form or 
lineament of the Divine seal itself, not for 
the copy stamped on the plastio material. 
And it is applied, as here, to the M Eternal 
Word," as being the manifestation of what 
the unseen Godhead is. Hence it would 
be wrong to understand the word, as some 
have done, as denoting the form impressed 
by one substance on another— as though 



the impression loft on the wax were the 
X*p*xrhp of the seal. This misconception 
I would mislead (as might also kxavyafffia^ 
if rendered " reflection ") in that it would 
seem to represent tho Son as distinct from 
God, though stamped with his likeness and 
irradiated By his glory. Arian views about 
the Sow, or even mere humanitarian views 
about the Christ, might thuB seem conn- 
tenanoed. The two words dvaiyacfia and 
XapaKT+ip, as has been said, express a similar 
relation to M(a and fcrfararij respectively, 
and convey the same general idea of the 
Son's eternal relation to the Father. But 
both are, of course, but figures, each ne- 
cessarily inadequate, of the inscrutable 
reality. If we may distinguish between 
them, it may be said that the former 
especially intimates the view of the opera- 
tion and energy of tho Godhead being 
through the Son, while the latter more 
distinctly brings out the idea of the Son 
being the Manifestation of what the God- 
head is, and especially of what it is to us. 
And upholding all things. We have here 
still the present participle, denoting the 
intrinsic operation of him who was re- 
vealed as Son. Though the word ftpiw, in 
the sense of upholding or sustaining crea- 
tion, does not occur elsewhere in the, New 
Testament, it can hardly have any other 
meaning here, considering tho context We 
find a similar use of it in Numb, xi 14 ; 
Dent i 9, "to bear ($//>«*) all this people 
alone." And in tho later Greek and rabbini- 
cal writers parallels are found. Chrysostom 
interprets ftp** as meaning tcv&tpy*r, ra 
tunrivToyra <nryicparS»Vy which comes to the 
same thing as "upholding" or "sustaining." 
The meaning is that not only were "the 
worlds " made through him ; in his Divine 
nature he ever " upholds " the " all things " 
which were made through him, ana of 
which, as Son, he was appointed M Heir ; " 
cf. OoL L 17, "And in him all things con- 
sist" And this upholding operation must 
not be supposed to have been in abeyance 
during tho period of his humiliation. He 
was still what he had been eternally, though 
he had "emptied himself" of the state and 
tives of Deity (Phil. ii. 7); cf. 
h the text is somewhat doubtful) 
ii. 13, " Tho Son of man, which is (*r) 
in heaven." By the word (Mean) of Ms 
power is an expression elsewhere used of 
the voluntas efflcaz of Deity— the utterance 
of Divine power; cf. ch. xi 3, " The worlds 
were framed by the Word (M-urn) of God." 
The writer could hardly have used it in this 
connection, if speaking of a created being. 
As to the reference of "his " before " power," 
whether to the subject of the sentence or to 
God, there is the same ambiguity in the 
Greek as in the English translation. Even 
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if ofarov be intended, and not oftrov (and the 
former is most likely, since the pronoun, 
though it be reflective, is not emphatically 
so), it may with grammatical propriety refer 
either, like the previous abrov, to God, or to 
him who thus upholds nil things. In either 
case the general meaning of the clause re- 
mains the same. Enough has been said on 
the whole series of phrases which is thus 
concluded to show tho untenableness of the 
Bocinian interpretation, which would refer 
them only to Christ in the flesh and to the 
Christian dispensation. On such interpre- 
tation of the first of them Bull remarks, 
"Interpretatio Socinistarum, Deum nempe 
dici per Filiam saecula condidisse, quod 
per ipsum genus humanum reformavit 
et restauravit, et in novum quemdam sta- 
tum transtulit, prodigiosum est oommentum. 
, Sane juramento aliquis tuto affirmare possit, 
ex Hebrais, ad quos scripta f uit ilia epistola, 
ne unum quidein f uisse, qui scriptoria verba 
hoe sensu intellexerit, aut vel per somnium 
oogitaverit, per robs d£jur,sieeufa, signifloa- 
tum fuisse tantuin genus humanum, nodum 
, ejus partem illam, cui tuno temporis evan- 
geliilux effulserat" CJud. EoeL Oath./ v. 
, 81 When he had made purification of sins. 
<So, according to the best-supported and now 
generanyacoepiedtext) The aoriat is now 
resumed, denoting an -act in time—the act 
accomplished by him as incarnate Sow, 
previous to and necessary for his entering 
on the inheritance appointed to him as such. 
This act, the grand purpose of the Incar- 
nation, was atonement. There can be no 
doubt that the cleansing effected by atone- 
ment, and not the mere moral reformation 
of believers, is meant hero by purification of 
scat. The sequel of the Epistle* being, as 
aforesaid, the full expression of the drift of 
the exordium, is sufficient proof of this. 
For in it Christ is exhibited at great length 
as the truo High Priest of humanity, accom- 
plishing truly what tho Jewish priesthood 
signified; and as having "eat down at the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens," in virtue of his accomplished 
atonement (eh. viii 1; x. 12). Nor would 
the Hebrew readers to whom the Epistle was 
addressed be likely to understand icBapurfAw 
("purification") in any other sense than 
this. Tho verb <roflopffc«r is the LXX. 
equivalent for tho Hebrew vbj, frequent in 
the Old Testament for ceremonial cleans- 
ing, tho result of atoning sacrifice; in 
which sense it is accordingly used in ch. x. 
of this Epistle. Tho theory of the Jewish 
ceremonial law was that tho whole congrega- 
tion, including the priests themselves, wcro 
too much polluted by sin to approach the 
holy God who dwelt between the cherubim. 
Therefore sacrifices were ordained to make 
atonement for thorn. The word for M making 



atonement for" (Greek, iAaa-irfrfcu) is in 
Hebrew to, which means properly "to 
•cover;*' te. to cover sin from the sight of 
God. And the result of such atonement 
was called "purification," or "cleansing." 
This appears dearly in Lev. xvi., where 
the ceremonies of the great Day of Atone- 
ment are detailed. After an account of tho 
various sacrifices of atonement, for the high 
priest and his house, for tho people, and 
for the holy place itself polluted by their 
sins, we read (ver. 19), "And he shall 
sprinkle of the blood upon it [i.e. the altar] 
with his finger seven times, and cleanse it 
(jroffaptci), and hallow it from the uncUanness 
(t*v dicafapei&ir) of the children of Israel." 
And finally (ver. SO), "For on that day 
shall the priest make an atonement for you, 
to cleanse you (naBaptoxuX that ye may be 
elean from all your sins before the Lord." 
It is to be observed, further, that it is 
especially the meaning of the ceremonial 
of the Day of Atonement that Christ is 
spoken of afterwards in the Epistle as 
having fulfilled. For the phrase, wwijorffitw 
KoBaptcrftkr apaprAv, of. Job TiL 21, Atari 
ofoc Aroi^sw r$s ftropiaf A^tofr, sol tcaBapurfibv 
rrjs apapTias fiov. Its meaning in the Epistle 
may be that OhriBt, bv his death, brought 
into being and established a permanent 
purification of sins— * a fountain open for 
sin and for unclcanness" (Zeoh. xiii. 1)— in 
his blood, which is regarded as now ever 
offered at the heavenly mercy-seat (eh. ix. 
12) and sprinkled on tho redeemed below 
(ch. ix. 14, 22> Thus the distinction, 
observed above, between the Atonement 
Qkafffihs\ of sacrifice and its application for 
cleansing (jnBcptffiAt) would be preserved 
(of. 1 John i. 7 and Rev. vii. 14). flat 
down ; to. entered on his inheritance of all 
things ; not Bimply in the sense of resuming 
his pristine glory, but of obtaining the pro- 
eminence denoted in prophecy as appointed 
to the Sax, human as well as Divine, and 
won by obedience and accomplished atone- 
ment And this his supreme exaltation 
(as will be seen hereafter) carries with it 
the idea of an exaltation of humanity, of 
which he was the High Priest and Represen- 
tative. But be it observed that there is no 
change in the subject of the sentence. Ho 
who "sat down on high" after making puri- 
fication is the same with him through whom 
the worlds were made, and whose eternal 
Divinity has been e xpre sse d bv the present 
participles. This identification supports 
the orthodox position of there being but one 
personality in Christ, notwithstanding the 
two natures, and justifies, against Nestorian- 
ism, the term feortW as applied to tho 
blessed Virgin, with other cognate expres- 
sions accepted in orthodox theology, such 
as, "God suffered,'' though in his human, 
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not lils Divine, nature; "God shed his 
blood" (cf. Phil. ii. 9, etc). On the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. The expres- 
sion is taken from Ps. ex. 1, afterwards 
cited in this Epistle, and prominently re- 
ferred to in like manner by Si Panl. The 
figure is suggested by the custom of Oriental 
kings, who placed at the right hand of 
the throne a son whom they associated with 
themselves in the prerogatives of royalty. 
Occurring as it does first in a Messianic 
psalm, the phrase is nover applied to the 
Son's original relation to the Father <' before 
the ages, but only to his exaltation as the 
Christ (on which see Bleek). The same 
idea seoms expressed by our Lord's own 
words, M All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and in earth" (Matt xxviii. 
18). But in the end, according to St Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). this peculiar - king- 
ship " of the Son will cease, the redemptive 
purpose being accomplished. It Is to be 
observed that, both Here and afterwards 
(ch. viii. 1), a fine periphrasis is used for 
" right hand of God;" "the right hand of 
the Majesty on high " and " the right hand 
of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens." 
This may be regarded, not only as character- 
istic of the eloquent style of the Epistle, but 
also as implying an avoidance of too local 
or physical a view of the session spoken of. 
It is apparent elsewhere how the writer sees 
in the figures used to denoto heavenly things 
only signs, level to our comprehension, of 
corresponding realities beyond our ken. 

Vcr. 4.— Having become by so much better 
than the angels as he hath inherited a more 
excellent name than they {liafopwrtpw wap J 
aitrovs). (For the same Greek form of com- 
parison, see ch. L 9 ; iii. 8.) " Tlapa ingentem 
prater easterns excellentiam denotat " (Ben- 
gel). This verse, though, in respect of gram- 
matical construction, it is the conclusion of 
the exordium, serves as the thesis of the 
first section of the argument to follow, tho 
drift of which is to show the Sos's superiority 
to the angels. Tho mention of the angels 
comes naturally after the allusion to Ps. ex., 
viewed and quoted as it is afterwards in 
connection with Ps. viii., in which "a Utile 
loicer than the angels" is taken to donote 
tho state preciou* to tho exaltation ; and it 
is preparatory also for the argument that 
follows. Tho moro distinguished name, ex- 
pressing tho measure of superiority to the 
angels, is (as tho sequel shows) the name of 
Son, assigned (as aforesaid) to the Messiah 
in prophecy, and so, with all that it implies, 
*' inherited " by him in time according to the 
Divine purpose. Observe the perfect, «• hath 
inherited," instead of the aonst as hitherto, 
denotes, with tho usual force of the Greek 
tense, tho continuance of tho inheritance 
obtained. If we havo entered into the view 



all along takon by tho writer, wo shall see 
no difficulty in the Son being said to have 
become better than the angols at the time of 
his exaltation, as though lie had been below 
them before. So he had in respect of his 
assumed humanity, and it is to the Sox de- 
noted in prophecy to be humanly manifested 
in time that the wholo sentence in its main 
purport refers. As such, having been, with 
us, lower than the angels, hebecame greater, 
the interposed references to his eternal per- 
sonality retaining their full force notwith- 
standing. But why should the name of Son 
in itself imply superiority to the angels? 
Angels themselves are, in the Old Testa- 
ment, called " sons of God." It has been 
suggested that tho writer of the Epistle was 
not aware of the angels being so designated, 
since the LXX., from which he invariably 

quotes, renders d*Sk t'Xf by dyytkot. But 
this is not so invariably. In Gen. vi. 1 ; 
Ps. xxix. 1 ; and lxxxix. 7, we find viol 6coS. 
And, whatever be the application of the 
words in each of these passages, they at any 
rate occur in the LXX. as denoting others 
than the Messiah. Nor, in any case, would 
it be easily snpposable that one so versed 
in biblical lore as the writer must have 
been had been thus misled in so important 
a point of his argument The fact is that 
his argument, properly understood, is quite 
consistent with a full knowledge of the fact 
that others as well as tho Messiah are so 
designated. For it is not merely the term 
"Son" as applied to the Messiah in pro- 
phecy, but tho unique manner in which it 
is so applied, that is insisted on in what 
follows. The form of his commencement 
shows this. He does not say, M Whom, ex- 
cept the Messiah, did he ever call Son?" 
but, "To which of the angels did ho ever 
speak as follows, Thou art mv Son; this 
day have 1 begotten thee?" fn language 
generally tho meaning of a word may de- 
pend very materially on tho context in which 
it occurs and other determining circum- 
stances. Indeed, the mere use of the title 
in the singular, M my Son," carries with it 
a different idea from its use in tho plural of 
a class of beings. But this is not all. A 
series of passages from the Old Testament 
is adduced by way of expressly showing 
that the sonship assigned to the Messiah 
carries with it the idea of a relation to 
God altogether beyond any ever assigned to 
angels. Such is the position of tho writer. 
We shall see in the sequol how he makes it 
good. 

Vor. 5— ch. iii 1.— Trb Son superior 
to the Ajtokls. Here tho argumentation 
of the Epistle begins, the thesis of the first 
section of the argument .having been given, 
as aforesaid, in the preceding vertc, that 
M the So* is superior to the angels." The 
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second section begins at ch. iii. 1, the thesis 
being that " the Son is superior to Moses." 
Through angels and Moses the Law was 

given : " Ordained through angels in the 
and of a mediator " (Gal. iii 19), the " me- 
diator" being Moses. To show that the 
Son, in the Old Testament itself, is repre- 
sented as abovo both, is to show, what it is 
the main purpose of the whole Epistle to 
establish, that the gospel, given through 
tho Son, is above the Law, and intended to 
supersede it. Tho conclusion is that the 
gospel stands in the same relation to the 
Law as does the Son to angels, who are 
but " ministering spirits," and to Moses, who 
was but a " servant" With regard to the 
agency of angels in the giving of the Law, 
we do not find it so evident in the Old Testa- 
ment as might have been expected from the 
references to it in the New. The u Angel of 
Lord," who appeared to Moses (Ezod. iii. 2) 
and went before the people (Ezod. xiv. 19 ; 
zxiii. 20, etc), seems in the earlier books of 
the Bible to signify a certain presence and 
manifestation of the Lobd himself, rather 
than a created minister of his will (see Gen. 
xvi. 7, 13 ; zzii. 15, 16 ; Ezod. iii. 2, 4 ; zziii. 
20, 21 ; of. Acts vii. 81, 85, 38); and this has 
been identified by theologians with the 
Wordy not yet incarnate, through whom all 
Divine communications hare been made to 
men. It is to be observed, however, that, 
after the sin of tho golden calf, a distinction 
seems to be made between the presence of 
the Lobd with his people and that of the 
angel to be thenceforth sent before them 
(Ezod. zzziii. 2, 3> Ebrard sees in the 
"angel of the Lobd" generally, though 
understood as signifying a Divine presence, 
a justification of the statement that the Law 
was given " through angels," on the ground 
that, though God did so manifest himself, it 
was not a direct manifestation, as in the 
Son, but through forms borrowed from the 
sphere of the angels. It was an angelo- 
jttany, denoting an unseen Divine presence, 
not a true theopliany. The only distinct al- 
Imtion to w angels," in the plural, in connec- 
tion with the giving of the Law, is in Deut. 
zzziii 2, "He came with ten thousands 
of saints; " with which comp. Ps. lzviii. 17. 
But there is no doubt that it came after- 
wards to be the accepted rabbinical view 
that the dispensers or the Law were angels 

Section I. 

Thesis: Christ superior to tho angels. 

Division 1 (ch. i. 5— ii. 1). 

The name Sow, as applied to the typical 
theocratic kings, and in its final reference 
and full meaning (as von all acknowledge) 
pointing to the Messiah, expresses a position 
altogether above any assigned anywhere to 
angels. The Son is represented as one asso- 



— whether as attendants on the Divine 
Majesty, or as agents of the fiery phenomena 
on Mount Sinai (natural operations being 
often attributed to angels), or as the utterers 
of the voice that was heard. " Looutus est 
Deus per angelos " (Bengel ). And the writers 
of the New Testament plainly recognize this 
view (see below, ch. ii. 2; Acts viL 53; 
Gal. iit 19). Hence our author takes for 
granted that his readers will understand and 
recognize it, and so implies it in his argu- 
ment, ezpres8iug,as it does, a true conception 
of the nature of the Mosaio dispensation, 
and especially of its relation to the gospel. 
To resume our view of the argument that 
follows. Tho first section (as aforesaid) is 
from ch. i. 5 to iii. 1, having for its thesis 
the superiority of the Sox to angels. The 
second section is from ch. iii. 1 to v. 1, hav- 
ing for its thesis the superiority of the Son to 
Moses. Each section consists of two main 
divisions, between which in each case an 
appropriate exhortation is interposed; the 
first division in each case treating of what 
the Son is in his own person, tho second of 
his work for man ; and both sections leading 
separately to the conclusion that he is the 
High Priest of humanity. Then, in oh. v., 
the subject of his priesthood is taken up. 
Ebrard happily illustrates the symmetrical 

Elan of the argument thus: "The author, 
aving thus been led from these two dif- 
ferent starting-points to tho idea of the ajh 
X»pcvf, now proceeds to place on the two 
first parts, which may be viewed as the pil- 
lars of the arch, the third part, which forms 
the keystone." In this third Jpart it begins 
to be shown, at ch. v. 1, how Onrist fulfilled 
in his humanity the essential idea of priest- 
hood. But, for reasons that will appear, the 
full doctrine of his eternal priesthood is not 
entered upon till eh. vii. 1 — z. 19, which may 
be called the central portion of the whole 
Epistle. The remainder (ch. z. 20— end) 
may be distinguished from the rest as being 
the distinctly hortatory part (though hor- 
tation has been frequently interposed in the 
argument! being mainly devoted to prac- 
tical application of the doctrine that has 
been established. The following plan of 
the argument of tho first two sections, 
showing the parallelism between them, 
may assist us in entering into it as it pro- 
ceeds:— 

Section II. 
Thesis: Christ superior to Moses. 
Division 1 (oh. iii 1—7). 
Moses is represented in the Old Testa- 
ment as but a servant in the house of God. 
The Sox is lord over the house. 
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dated with God in his majesty, a sharer of 
his everlasting throne Angels are referred 
to only as ministering spirits or attendant 
worshippers at the Son's advent 



Interposed exhortation (oh. ii. 1 — 5). 
This being so, beware of not appreciating 
the revelation now given in the Sox. If 
trangression of the Law given through 
angels was so severely visited, what will be 
the consequence of neglecting this, accre- 
dited to us as it has been? 

Division 2 (ch. ii 5— iii. 1> 

The Son also, bnt never angels, is denoted 
in prophecy as Lord of the coming age. For 
the eighth pealm (based on and carrying 
oat the idea of the account in Genesis of 
the original creation) assigns a supremacy 
over all created things to man. Man, as he 
is now, does not fulfil the ideal of his des- 
tiny. But Christ, as Son of man, in his 
exaltation, does. And in him man attains 
his destined dignity forfeited through sin. 
His humiliation, suffering and death were 
for the purpose of thus raising man. His 
humiliation with this end was a design 
worthy of God, and in accordance with the 
purport of Messianic prophecy. For such 
prophecy intimates association and sym- 
pathy of the Messiah with his human 
brethren. Thus Christ, the Sox, is the 
sympathizing High Pried of humanity. 

Vcr. 5. — For to which of the angels said 
he at anytime. Observe the form of the 
question, which has been already noticed. 
It is not, u Whon were angels ever called 
sons?" but to this effect: "To which of 
them did he ever speak (individually) in 
the following remarkable terms?" The first 
Quotation is from Ps. ii. 7 ; the second from 
2 Sam. vii. 14. The second having had un- 
doubtedly a primary reference to Solomon, 
and the first presumably to some king of 
Israel, probably to David, we may here 
properly pause to consider the principle of 
the application of such passages to Christ. 
It must bo allowed that, not only in this 
Epistle, but in the New Tcstamcut gene- 
rally, sayings which had a primary refer- 
ence to events or personages in the past, 
are applied directly to Christ ; and in some 
cases where the justness of the application 
may not bo to all of us at first sight 
obvious. With regard to this usage, Bengul 
says, M Vcri interprctcs vcrborum divinorum 
sunt apostoli; ctiamsi nos sine illis talem 
sententiam non assigneromur." But such 
applications are plaiuly not arbitrary. They 
rest on a principle of interpretation which it 
is of importanco for us to understand. First, 
we may observe that the method was not ori- 
ginated by the New Testament writers; it was 
one received among the Jews of their time, 
who saw throughout the Old Testament anti- 



Interposed exhortation (ch. iii. 7 — iv. 1). 

This being so, beware of hardening your 
hearts, liko the Israelites under Mo**. If 
they failed, through unbelief, of entering 
into the rest offered to them, you may simi- 
larly fail of entering into the rest intended 
for you. 

Division 2 (eh. iv. 1— r. 1). 
A rest, symbolized by that of the pro- 
mised land, i$ still offered to you, and you 
may enter into it The ninetieth psalm 
shows that the rest into which Joshua led 
the Israelites was not the final one intended 
for God's people. The true rest is the rest 
of God himself ( w my rest," Ps. xc), spoken 
of in the account of the creation—the sab- 
bath rest of eternity. Christ, after sharing 
our human trials, has passed into that eter- 
nal rest, and won an entrance into it for 
us. Thus, again, a renewed exhortation 
being interposed, Christ, the Son, is again 
set forth as the sympathizing High Priest 
of humanity. 



cipations of the Messiah. This appears both 
from rabbinical literature and also from 
the New Testament itself. For instance, 
the priests and scribes consulted by Herod 
(Matt, ii 5) referred Micsh v. 2 as a matter 
of courso to the Messiah ; and the Pharisees 
(Matt xxii. 44) never thought of disputing 
the application of Ps. ex. to him. And not 
only so. The Old Testament itself sug- 
gests and exemplifies such applications. 
For students of the prophetic writings must 
be aware how utterances that baa a pri- 
mary fulfilment in one age are sometimes 
taken up in a subsequent one as though 
yet to be fulfilled, their scope enlarged, 
and their final referenco often thrown for- 
ward to "that day" — the Messianie age 
— which alono terminates the view of the 
later prophets. Now, it has been said, in 
explanation of this mode of treatment, that 
prophecy often had a double meaning, re- 
ferring partly to one thins; and partly to 
another; or several meanings, with refer- 
ence to several different things. But this 
way of putting the matter is unsatisfac- 
tory. Bacon better hit the mark, when, in 
a well-known passage in his * Advancement 
of Learning' (bk. ii.), he spoke of M that 
latitude which is agreeable and familiar 
unto Divine prophecies, being of the nature 
of their Author, with whom a thousand years 
are but as one day, and therefore are not 
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fulfilled punctually at once, but have spring- 
ing and germinant accomplishment through- 
out many ages ; though the height or fulness 
of them may refer to some one age." We 
may put it thus: It was -of the nature of 
prophetio inspiration to lift the seer above 
and beyond bis immediate subject to the 
contemplation of some grand ideal, which it 
suggested to his vision, and more or less per- 
fectly fulfilled. He has, for instance, as the 
basis of his vision, a David, a Solomon, a 
Hezekiah, or a Zerubbabcl ; he haB as its 
framework the circumstances of his own time 
or of the time near at hand ; but wo find his 
language, as he proceeds, rising far above 
his vision's original scope, and applicable 
to those comprised within it only so far as 
they embody and realize the ideal which they 
represent to his mind. Hence the taking 
up of old prophecies by succeeding prophets, 
their enlargement and reapplication to new 
fulfilments; and this, too, in terms trans- 
cending the reality of these new fulfilments ; 
as, for instance, wnen Isaiah, taking up the 
idea of Nathan's message to David (2 Sam. 
viiA applies it apparently to a son and a reign 
to be lookedfoT in his own age, but at length 
in language which can have no other than a 
Messianic reference (Isa. is. 6, etc. ; xi. 1, 
etc. ; cf. Jer. xxxiii. 15). Hence, lastly, the 
application in the New Testament of all such 
ancient utterances at once to Christ, as being 
the .final and complete fulfilment of the ideal 
of prophecy, the true Antitype of all the 
types. A clear perception of this view of 
the drift of prophecy will remove difficulties 
that have been felt as to the application of 
many quotations from the Old Testament, 
in this Epistle and elsewhere, to Christ 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee ; a quotation from Fa. ii. 7. This psalm 
is expressly quoted as David's in Acts iv. 
25, and has internal evidence of being his, 
and of having had primary reference to his 
reign. For the mention of Zion (ver. 6) pre- 
cludes an earlier date, while the circum- 
stances of warfare alluded to do not agree with 
the peaceful reign of Solomon, nor the picture 
of undivided empire with any period after 
the secession of toe ten tribes. Further, the 
rising and consequent subjugation by David 
of subject races, described in 2 Sam. viiL, 
presents to us a state of things very likely to 
nave suggested the psalm ; and to this period 
of David's reign it is usually referred with 
probability by modern commentators. But 
the question of date and authorship is not 
material to our view of the prophetic meaning 
of the psalm. Taking it to be David's, we 
find as follows: There is a rebellious eon- 
federation of subject kings against the do- 
minion of the King of Israel, who is spoken of 
as " the Anointed" of the Lord. In view of 
their hostile preparations, the Lord in heaven 



is conceived as laughing to scorn their de- 
vices against him whom he himself had en- 
throned on Zion. Then the king speaks, " I 
will declare the decree [or, « I will tell of a 
decree*]; the Loud said" unto me. Thou art 
my Son ; this day have I begotten thee. Ask 
of me, and I will give thee the nations for 
thine inheritance, and for thy possession the 
ends of the earth." Then follows an admo- 
nition to the rebels to do homage to this 
Son, submission to whom is submission to 
the Lord, and whose anger is as the Lord's 
anger. Now, it is evident that the language 
used transcends literal application to any 
earthly king. Hence some commentators 
have been led to suppose that it had no even 
primary reference to one, being simply pro- 
phetic of the Messiah, though suggested by 
the circumstances of David's day. Thus 
Ehrard, supporting his view by the assump- 
tion (which is usually made) of the message 
of Nathan to David (2 Sam. vii. 14) being 
the " decree" referred to in the psalm, and 
the foundation of the confidence expressed 
in it. Ho argues that it was not to David, 
but to his posterity GT&), that the position 
of sonship was assigned, and eternal do- 
minion promised; and hence that David in 
this psalm (which he considers to have been 
certainly by him) must have bean speaking, 
not in his own name, but in that of his seed 
after him, looking adoringly forward to the 
fulfilment of that glorious hope in the distant 
future (2 Sam. vii 19). Thus, he oonoludes, 
the insurrection of the Syrians forms merely 
the oooation, but not the objeet and import, 
of the second psalm. But, even if the mes- 
sage of Nathan were certainly the basis of 
tho idea of the psalm, we find an instance of 
the express application of that message to 
David himself, as well as to his posterity, in 
Ps. lxxxix. (see vers. 20—28). It may be, 
however, that the reference in the psalm is 
to some Divine intimation, possibly to some 
prophecy or oracular utterance, delivered to 
David himself at the time of the inaugura- 
tion of his own sovereignty, and long before 
Nathan's message. In any ease, it is in ac- 
cordance with the genius of prophecy, as 
above explained, that the words should have 
had a primary reference to David himself, so 
far forth as he imperfectly fulfilled their 
meaning. The main thing to be observed 
is that they represent an ideal of sonship 
and unlimited sovereignty beyond any that 
could, as a matter of fact, bo considered as 
fulfilled in David. And this view of its 
meaning, suggested by the psalm itself, is 
confirmed by the nee made of it in later 
Scripture. For it is evident that this psalm, 
together with the passage from 2 Sam. vii. 
(to be cited next) is made the basis of a long 
series of Messianic prophecies (cf. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. l,etc ; Ps. ex. ; luxix. ; exxxii. ; La. 
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vii— ix.; xi. 1, 10; Jer. xxiii. 5 ; xxxiii. 15; 
Micah iv.— v.; Zech. vi. 12, etc.). Its appli- 
cation to Chriflt in tho New Testament is 
distinct and frequent (of. Acts iv. 25; xiii. 
33; Rer.ii.27; xiL5; xix. 15> Astotbo 
phrase, "This day have I begotten thee/' 
there is a difference of view among both 
ancient and modern expositors. The word 
" begotten " (yeytyrrtKa) naturally suggests 
ftovoyrriis, and is hence taken by some as 
referring to the eternal generation of the 
Son ; in which case it can have had no ap- 

Elication in any conceivable sense to the 
nman type. " This day " has also in this 
ease to be explained as denoting the ever- 
present to-day of eternity. So Origen, in a 
striking passage, "It is said to him by God, 
to whom it is always to-day. For God lias no 
evening, nor fas I deem) any morning, but 
the time which is coextensive with his own 
unbegotten and eternal life is (if I may so 
speak) the day in which the Son is begotten, 
there Doing thus found no beginning of his 
generation* as neither is there of tho day." 
Athanasius takes tho same view ; also Basil, 
Primasius, Thomas Aquinas, and many 
others. The main objection to it is tho in- 
applicability of such a meaning of the words, 
even in a subordinate sense, to David or any 
other king of Israel. Alford, indeed, urges 
that this meaning agrees best with the con- 
text in the Epistle, on tho ground that tho 
eternal bein$ of the Son, having been stated 
in the exordium, might be expected to be re 
ferred to in tho proof. But this is hardly to 
the point The writer has now begun his 
argument from the Old Testament, and is 
engaged in showing tho idea involved in the 
term Son as applied therein to the Messiah. 
This, therefore, and not what ho has said 
previously, is what we have to regard in 
our interpretation; and tho most obvious 
view of tho phrase, as it occurs in tho psalm 
itself is to regard it as a figure denoting 
forcibly the paternity of God ; cf. Jcr. ii. 27, 
44 They say to the wood, Thou art my father ; 
to the stone, Thou hast begotten me." It 
expresses tho idea that tho tf Son of God " 
spoken of derives his existence as such 
from him, and not from human ancestry. 
Ghrysostom, among the ancients, under- 
stands the phrase as thus referring to the 
sonship assigned to tho Messiah in time, 
and not to his eternal being. This view 
being taken, u this day," in reference to the 
king, may mean the day of the " decree," or 
that of his enthronement on Mount Zion. 
In reference to Christ it has been variously 
understood of tho time of his incarnation, 
or resurrection, or ascension. If it be thought 
necessary to assign any definite time to it in 
its application to Christ, the view of its King 
the day of the resurrection is supported by 
such, passages as CjL i. 18, wpmrcroKos U rw 



vtKpuv : and Rom. i. 4, rov 6ptff$4rros vlov 6rov 
i* buvdnti . . . i£ kvatrrdffcws vucp&v : cf. Acts 
ii. 30 and Acts xiii. 32, etc., "The promise 
that was made unto tho fathers, God hath 
fulfilled the samo unto their children, in 
that he hath raised up Jesus again : as it is 
also written in the second psalm, Thou art 
my Son ; this day have I begotten thee." 
This last text, be it observed, is almost eon- 
elusive against the eternal generation being 
understood as referred to ; as is also tho ap- 
plication of the samo text infra, ch. v. 5, 
where it is quoted in proof of Christ's ap- 
pointment to the eternal priesthood. [" The 
title of henetting is ofltimes in sacred lan- 
guage to be measured, not by the scale of 
philosophers 1 or naturalists' dialect, bnt of 
moral or civil language or interpretation. 
For they that are sons Dy adoption only, or 
next heirs by reversion to a crown or dignity, 
ore said to be begotten of those which adopt 
them, or of whom they be the immediate 
heirs or successors : and in this sense in the 
sacred genealogy (Matt. i. 12) Jeconiah is 
said to have begotten Solatnicl. So that 
David upon his own occasions (whother upon 
his anointing to the crown of Judah in 
Hebron, or of Israel in Zion) might in the 
literal sense avouch these words of himself, 
'I will preach tho law whereof tho Lord 
hath said unto me, Thou art my son; this 
day have I begotten thee.' For David to 
call tho day of his coronation, or of his 
designation to the crown of Judah, or of all 
Israel, his birthday, or begetting of Ood, 
by whoso special power and providence ho 
was crowned, is not so harsh as some haply 
would deem it that cither know not or con- 
sider not that it was usual in other states 
or kingdoms beside Judah to celebrate 
two natdlet dies, two solemn nativities or 
birthdays in honour of their kings and 
emperors : the one they called diem naialem 
imperalori*, the other diem natalem imperii; 
the ono the birthday of the emperor when 
he was born of his natural mother, tho other 
the birthday of him as he was emperor, which 
we call the coronation day. Tho reason 
might hold more peculiar in David than in 
any other princes, because ho was the first 
of all the seed of Abraham tliat took posses- 
sion of the hill of Zion, and settled the 
kingdom of Judah, prophesied of by his 
father Jacob, upon himself and his pos- 
terity. . . . Thus Ego hodie genui Is, with 
submission of my opinion to better judg- 
ment, is a prediction typically prophetical, 
which kind of prediction, as hath been 
observed before, is the most coneludent; 
and this one of tho highest rank in that 
kind; that is, an oracle truly meant of 
David according to tho literal sense, and 
yet fulfilled of Christ, the Son of God, by 
his resurrection from the dead, both ac- 
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cording to the most exquisite literal and the 
mystical and principally intended sense" 
(T. Jackson's « Works,' bk. ix. ch. xxxL 6, 7, 
Oxford edition, 1844, vol. viii. p. 411).] 
And again, I will be to him a Father, and he 
shall be to me a Son (2 Sam.viLH); from 
Nathan's message to David, which has been 
spoken of above. The words do not in them- 
selves express so unique a sonship as those 
used in the psalm ; but, viewed in connection 
with the psalm, with their own context, and 
with subsequent prophecy, they suggest the 
same meaning. David had formed the design 
of building a temple ; Nathan, by the word 
of the Lobd, forbids his doing so, but tells 
him that his « seed " after him should build 
a house for the Lord's Name, and that the 
Lobd would establish the throne of his king- 
dom for ever." Then comes the text, u I 
will be to him a father, and he shall be to 
Tie a son ; " followed by, u If he commit 
iniquity, I will chastise him with the rod of 
men . . . but my mercy shall not depart 
away from him. . . . And thine house and 
thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee : thy throne shall be established 
for ever." Now, there can be no doubt that 
there 1 , was a primary and partial fulfilment 
of this promise in Solomon, who built the 
temple after David's death. Ho took it to 
himself, so far as it was applicable to him, 
after his completion of the temple fl Kings 
viii. 17, etc.). But it is equally evident that 
its meaning could not.be exhausted in him. 
The eternity assigned to the throne of the 
kingdom points to a distant as well as an 
immediate fulfilment, and the word trans- 
lated "seed" (Hebrew, p~n), though ap- 
plicable in a concrete sense to an individual 
offspring (cf. Gen. iv. 25 ; 1 Sam. i. 11), is 
properly a collective noun, denoting M pos- 
terity," and thus naturally lends itself to a 
far-reaching application. The consideration, 
however, of especial weight in support of 
such application is that psalmists and 
prophets cease not to make this original 
promise the basis of Messianic prophecy. 
See, not only Ps. ii., which may or may not 
refer to it, but also Ps. lxxxix. and exxxii., 
together with other passages which have 
been referred to in connection with the 
second psalm. Thus we may properly apply 
to this particular passage the view of the 
meaning of prophecy which has been set forth 
in general terms above, according to which 
we must regard Solomon, with respect to the 
sonship assigned to him as well as to his king- 
dom and the house which he was to build, as 
but a type and imperfect realization of a 
grand ideal to be in due time fulfilled. 

Ver. 6.— And again, when he bringeth in 
the first-begotten into the world, he smith, 
And let all the angels of God worship him. 
The most obvious translation of the Greek 




he aafth ; " tna* tfoaydyy denoting the in- 
definitenes8 of future time, and the position 
of wd\o> connecting it most naturally with 
c tarydTp. If such be the force of vd\iv, the 
reference must be to the second advent; 
which, however, is not suggested by the 
context, in which there has been no mention 
of a first advent, but only of the assigna- 
tion to the Messiah of the name of Son. 
This supposed reference to a second advent 
may be avoided by disconnecting wd\w in 
sense from •Uaytryv, and taking it (as in the 
verse immediately preceding, and elsewhere 
in the Epistle) as only introducing a new 

2 notation. And the Greek will bear this 
iterpretation, though the order of the 
words, taken by themselves, is against it. 
The M Firstborn " (yrpontrmtot) is evidently 
the Son previously spoken of; the word is 
so applied fPs. lxxxix. 27) in a passage un- 
doubtedly founded on the text last quoted. 
The same word is applied in the New 
Testament to Christ, as a the Firstborn 
among many brethren," u the Firstborn of 
every creature,'' " the Firstborn from the 
dead" (Bom. viii. 29; Col. i 15, 18). And 
the idea conveyed by these passages may 
have been in the writers mind, and intended 
to be understood by his Christian readers. 
But for the immediate purpose of his argu- 
ment he may be supposed to refer only to 
this designation as applied in the Old Testa- 
ment to the Son already spoken of. Thus 
the meaning may be, "But, again, with 
reference to the time when he shall introduce 
this Soar, the Firstborn, into our inhabited 
world, he speaks thus of the angels." Or 
it may be, M But whenever he shall bring a 
second time into the world the Firstborn 
who has already once appeared, he speaks 
thus of the angels." But the first meaning 
seems more suitable to the general context. 
The force of the writer's argument is the 
same, whichever view we take; the point 
being that, at the time of the advent of the 
Son, whatever advent may be meant, the 
angels appear only as attendant worshippers. 
As to the understood nominative to " saith," 
we may suppose it to be "God," as in ver. 
5. But it is to be observed that ktytt, 
without an ex p re ss ed nominative, is a usual 
formula for introducing a scriptural quota- 
tion. The question remains— What is the 
text quoted, and how can it be understood 
as bearing the meaning here assigned to it ? 
In the Hebrew Bible we find nothing like 
it, except in Ps. xcvii 7, "Worship him, 
all yo gods," A.V. ; where the LXX. has 
wpoeitvriicttT* ain$ vdrrtt of 6771 As* 6mv. 
But in Dent xxxii. 43 we find in the 
LXX., though not in theMasoretio text, acol 
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e verv words, including tho introductory 
teal, which are quoted. Hence, the quota- 
tions in this Epistle being mainly from the 
LX2L, we may conclude that this is the text 
referred to. It occurs towards the end of 
the Song of Moses, in connection with its 
concluding picture of the Lord's final 
triumph, In which the nations are called 
upon to rejoice with his people, when he 
would avenge the blood of his servants, and 
render vengeance to his adversaries, and 
make atonement for (Greek, farofapifT) his 
land and for his people. Viewed in the 
light of later prophecy, this triumph is 
identified with that of the Messiah's king- 
dom, and is therefore that of the time of 
bringing tt the Firstborn into the world." Cf. 
Bom. xv. 10, where u Rejoice, ye Gentiles," 
eta, from the same ^passage, is applied to 
the time of Christ tt is no objection to the 
quotation that, as it stands in the Epistle, 
"the Firstborn," though not mentioned in 
the original* seems to be regarded as the 
object of the angels' worship. The passage 
is simply cited as it stands, the reader being 
left to draw his own inference; and the main 
point of it is that the angels in " that day" 
are not, like the Son, sharers of the throne, 
but only worshippers. 

Vex. 7.— And of the angels he saith, Who 
maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers 
a flame of Are. A further intimation of the 
position assigned in the Old Testament to 
angels, contrasted bv means of fi\r and tt, 
with further quotations with reference to 
the Sow. A difficulty has been felt with 
regard to this passage (cited, as usual, from 
the LXX.) on the ground of the original 
Hebrew being supposed not to bear the 
meaning assigned to it Hence the writer 
of the Epistle is said to have made use of 
an erroneous rendering for the purpose of 
his argument Certainly the context of the 
psalm, in which God is represented as array- 
ing himself in the glories and operating 
through the powers of nature, suggests no 
other meaning than that he uses the winds 
as his messengers, etc., in the same poetical 
sense in which he was said in the preceding 
verse to make the clouds his chariot; cf. 
Pa. cxlviii. 8, "Fire and hail, snow and 
vapours, stormy wind fulfilling his word." 
If so, there is no necessary reference in the 
original psalm to angels. Bat it is to be 
observed, on the other hand, that the struc- 
ture of ver. 4 is not in the Hebrew identical 
with that of " he maketh the clouds his 
chariot" in ver. 8, and hence, in itself 
suggests some difference of meaning. For 
(1) a different verb is used; and (2) the 
order of the accusatives following the verb 
is reversed; in both which respects tho 
LXX. correctly follows the Hebrew. Iu 



ver. 3 the verb is u& (6 rMs in the LXX.), 
the primary meaning of which is " to set," 
" to place," and, when followed by two accu- 
satives as object and predicate, denotes " to 
constitute or render a person or thing what 
the predicate expresses." In ver. 4 the verb 
is riby (A woi&y in the LXX.), the primary 
meaning of which, when used actively, is 
"to form," "to fabricate." It is used of 
God making the heaven and the oarth (Gen. 
i. 7, 16 ; ii. 2, etc.). When elsewhere, as 
here, it is followed by two accusatives, one 
of them (which may come either first or 
second in order) is found to denote the 
material out of which anything is formed. 
Thus Exod. xxxviii. 3, " He made all the 
vessels (of) brass" (cf. Exod. xxx. 25; 
xxxvi. 14; xxxvii. 15, 23). Hence an 
obvious meaning of ver. 4, so far as the 
mere language is concerned, would be, " He 
maketh (or, * formeth '] his messengers [or, 
c angels 'J of winds, and his ministers of a 
flaming fire." (Winds certainly, not ep iriU, 
because of the context Bat here the Greek 
wrrifucra is, in itself, as ambiguous as tho 
Hebrew nvTn, and was as probably meant to 
denote triads.) According to this rendering, 
the meaning of the verse would seem to bo 
that, out of the natural elements of wind 
and fire, some special agencies are called 
into being or operation ; not simply that 
winds and fire generally are used for God's 
purposes. The change of phraseology be- 
tween vers. 3 and 4 certainly suggests 
some change in the idea of the psalmist. 
What, then, are those agencies ? what is 
meant by the M messengers " and M minis- 
ters" connected with the elements of wind 
and fire ? The author of tho Epistle (and 
probably the LXX. too, though the words 
dryy/Aoi and Xcrrevpyol are, in themselves, 
as ambiguous as the Hebrew) saw in these 
words a reference to the angels, who arc 
denoted by the same two words in Ps. ciii. 
20, 21, and who are undoubtedly spoken of 
elsewhere in the Old Testament as operating 
in the forces of nature (as in the death of 
the Egyptian firstborn, the pestilence in tho 
time of David, and tho destruction of Sen- 
nacherib's army), and seem, in some sense, 
to be identified with tho winds themselves 
in Ps. xviii. 10, " He rode upon a cherub, 
and did fly : yea, ho did fly upon the wings 
of the wind ; " and in Ps. xxxv. 6, ** Lot 
them be as chaff before tho wind ; and let 
the angel of the Loud chase them." Wo 
say that the LXX., as well as the author of 
the Epistle, probably intended to express 
this meaning. It is, indeed, more than pro- 
bable; for, ambiguous as may be the words 
dyy4\ot and \urovpyol in themeelvee, tho 
structure of the Greek sentence (in which 
"his angels" and "his ministers" are 
the objects, and *• winds" and " flames of 
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fire" the predicates), seems to necessitate 
this meaning, which is further probable 
from what we know of Alexandrian angelo- 
logy. It may thus well be that, whether or 
not the LXX. (rendering, as it does, the 
Hebrew word for word) gives the exact 
force of the original phrase, it hits its essen- 
tial meaning, as intimating angelic agency 
in nature. And the learned Jews of Alex- 
andria, followed as they are by the later 
rabbis generally, and by the writer of this 
Epistle, were, to say the least, as likely to 
understand the Hebrew as any modern 
scholars. The question, however, is not, 
after all, of great importance. For let us 
grant that the writer of the Epistle un- 
wittingly adduced an erroneous rendering in 
the course of his argument. What then ? 
It is not necessary to suppose that the in- 
spiration of the sacred writers was such as 
to enlighten them in matters of Hebrew 
criticism. If it guarded tbem from erro- 
neous teaching, it was sufficient for its pur- 
pose. And in this case the passage, as 
cited, at any rate expresses well the general 
doctrine of the Old Testament about angels, 
viz. that, unlike the Son, they are but 
subordinate agents of the Divine purposes, 
and connected especially with tho operations 
of nature. It is to be observed, too, that tho 
quotations generally in this Epistle are ad- 
duced, not as exhaustive proofs, but rather 
as suggestive of the general teaching of the 
Old Testament, with which the readers are 
supposed to be familiar. 

Vers. 8 — 13. — Two more quotations from 
the psalms with reference to the Son ad- 
duced in contrast. 

Yers. 8, 9. — But unto the Ben he saith. 
The preposition here translated " unto " is 
vpfo, as in vcr. 7, thcro translated " of." As 
is evident from its use in ver. 7, it does not 
imply of necessity that tho persons spoken 
of are addressed in the quotations, though it 
is so in this second case. The force of the 
preposition itself need only be " in reference 
to. The first quotation isfrom Ps. xlv. 6, 7. 
The psalm was evidently written origin- 
ally as an cpithalamium on the occasion of 
the marriage of some king of Israel to some 
foreign princess. The general and probable 
opinion is that tho king was Solomon. His 
marriago with Pharaoh's daughter may 
have been the occasion. The view taken 
by some (as Hcngstcnbcrg), that the psalm 
had no original reference to an actual 
marriage, being purely a Messianic prophecy, 
is inconsistent ooth with its own contents 
and with the analogy of other Messianic 
psalms (see what was said on this head with 
reference to Ps. ii.). Those who enter into 
the view of Messianic prophecy that has 
been given above, will have no difficulty in 
perceiving the justness of the application of 



this psalm to Christ, notwithstanding its 
primary import. Like Ps. ii, it presents 
(in parts at least) an ideal picture, suggested 
only and imperfectly realized by the tempo- 
rary type ; an ideal of which we find the eerxn 
in 2 Sam. vii., and the amplification in later 
prophecy. Further, the title, " For the pre- 
centor" ("To the chief musician," A. V.), 
shows that the psalm was used in the 
temple services, and thus, whatever might 
be the occasion of its composition, was 
understood by the Jews of old as having an 
ulterior meaning. Further, there is possibly 
(as Delitzsch points out) a reference to the 
psalm as Messianic in Isa. lxi 1 — 8, whero 
u the Servant of Jehovah," " the Anointed," 
£ives the "oil of gladness" for mourning; and 
in ix. 5, where the words of the psalm, " God " 
(ver. 6) and "mighty" (ver. 8) are com- 
pounded for a designation of the Messiah ; 
also in Zech. xii 8, where it is prophesied 
that in the latter days " the house of t)avid " 
shall be "as God." The Messianic inter- 
pretation is undoubtedly ancient The 
Chaldee paraphrast (on ver. 8) writes, " Thy 
beauty, O King Messiah, is greater than that 
of the sons of men." Thy throne, God, is 
for ever and ever. Attempts have been made 
to evade the conclusion that the king is here 
addressed as "God," (1) by taking the 
clause as a parenthetic address to God him- 
self ; (2) by regarding " God " as appended to 
" throne," or as the predicate of the sentence ; 
i.e. translating either •« Thy turone-of-God 
is," eta (according to the sense of 1 Ohron. 
xxix. 28, u Solomon sat on the throne of the 
Lord as king"), or ** Thy throno is God [i.e. 
Divine] for ever and ever." As to (1), the 
context repudiates it As to (2), it is a 

Suestion whether the Hebrew is patient of 
16 supposed construction. At any rate, 
" God " is understood as a vocative in the 
LXX. as well as in the Epistle, in which the 
LXX. is quoted (for the use of the nomina- 
tive form, 6 Bcbs, in a vocative sense, cf. 
Luke xviii. 11, 13; Matt, xxvii. 29; Mark 
ix. 25; Luke viiLM; xii. 82); and in the 
Chaldee paraphrase, and all ancient versions, 
it is understood so also. Probably no other 
interpretation would have been thought of 
but for the difficulty of supposing an earthly 
kiug to be thus addressed. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the other rendering 
would express essentially the same idea, and 
be sufficient for the argument In either 
caso the throne of the Son is represented as 
God's throne, and eternal. The only dif- 
ference is that the vocative rendering makes 
more marked and manifest the ideal view of 
his subject taken by the psalmist For it 
is most unlikely that a bard of the sanctuary, 
a worshipper of the jealous God of Israel, 
would have so apostrophized any earthly 
king except as prefiguring "a greater than 
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Solomon" to come. It is true that kings 
axe elsewhere called " gods " in the plural (as 
in Ps. lxxxii. 6, referred to by our Lord, 
John z. 85) ; but the solemn addressing of 
an individual king by this title is (if the 
Toeative rendering be correct) peculiar to 
this psalm. The passage (1 Sam. xxviii. IS) 
adduced in abatement of the significance of 
the title, where the apparition of Samuel is 
described by the witch of Endor as " Elohini 
ascending out of the earth/' is not a parallel 
case. The word M Elohim " has a oompre- 
henshre meaning, depending on context for 
its precise significance. Ifvocatively used 
in a solemn address to a king sitting upon 
an everlasting throne, it surely implies the 
assigning of Divine honours to the king so 
addressed. In this case still more is implied 
than in Ps. it, where the King is spoken of 
as God's Son, enthroned on Zion, the Son 
being here addressed as himself u Elohim." 
It may be that the inspiring Spirit suggested 
language to the psalmist beyond his own 
comprehension at the time of utterance (see 

1 Pet i. 10, 11). It may be added that the 
ultimate Messianic reference of the expres- 
sion is confirmed by Isa. ix. 6, where the title 
El-Gibbor( u mghtj God," A.V.) distinctly 
used of God himself in z. 21 (of. Dent x. 
17 ; Jer. xxxii. 18 ; Keh. ix. 82 ; Ps. xxiv. 
8), is applied to the Messiah. A sceptre of ' 
righteousness is the sesptre of thy kingdom. 
In this and the following clause is expressed 
the important idea that the ideal throne of 
the Son is founded on righUoumets, whence 
comes also his peculiar unction with "the 
oil of gladness. Only so far as Solomon 
or other theocratic kings exemplified the 
Divine righteousness, did they approach the 
ideal position assigned to the Son. Cf. the 
latter part of ver. 14 in the original promise, 

2 Sam. vii, and especially 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, 
etc., in the « last words of David." Observe 
also the prominence of the idea in Ps. Ixxii. 
and in later prophecy (cf. Isa. ix. 7 ; xi. 2, 
etc.). Therefore, God, even thy God. The 
first u God " here may be again in the voca- 
tive, as in Ihe preceding verse, or it may be 
as the A.V. takes it (cf. Ps. xliii. 4 ; 1. 7). 
Hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows. The primary reference 
is, not to the king's coronation (as in Ps. 
lxxxix. 20), but to unction as symbolical 
of blessing and joy, connected with the 
custom of anointing the head at feasts (cf. 
Dent xxviii. 40 ; Ps. xxiii 5 ; xcii. 10 ; Cant 
i 12 ; Matt vL 17). « Thy fellows," in its 
original reference, seems most naturally to 
mean "thy associates in royalty," u other 
kings ;" cf. Ps. lxxix. 27, "I will make him 
my Firstborn, higher than the kings of the 
earth." Or it might mean the companions 
of the bridegroom, the voparl/tftot. The 
latter reference lends itself readily to the | 



fulfilment in Christ, the Bridegroom of the 
Church, whose wapar6ii#toi the redeemed are ; 
themselves also being, after their measure, 
Xpurroi (c£ 1 John ii. 20, 27). But they are 
also made " king$ and priests unto God " by 
Christ (Bev. i 6 ; v. 10) ; so that either of 
the supposed original references may be 
shown to be typical, if it be thought necessary 
to find a definite fulfilment of all the details 
of the address to the theocratic king. The 
view that in the fulfilment the angels are 
to be understood as Christ's /ut6xoi is in- 
admissible. There is nothing in the psalm 
to suggest the thought of them, nor does the 
way in which they are contrasted with tho 
Son in this chapter admit of their being 
here spoken of as his h*t6xol Men, in the 
next chapter, are so spoken of. 

Yen. 10— 12.— And, Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning, etc The bearing of this quota- 
tion (from Ps. oil. 25 — 27) on the argument 
in hand is not at first sight obvious ; since, 
in the psalm, the address is plainly to God, 
without any mention of, or apparent refer- 
ence to, the Son. The psalm is entitled, 
M A praver of the afflicted, when he is 
overwhelmed, and ponroth out his complaint 
before the Loud." It seems likely, from its 
contents, to have been written by somo 
suffering saint during tho Babylonian capti- 
vity : for its purport is a prayer, rising into 
confident expectation for deliverance from a 
state of deep affliction, Israel being in 
captivity and Jerusalem in ruins. The 
prayed-for and expeoted deliverance, por- 
trayed in vers. 10—24, corresponds so closely, 
both in thought and expression, with that 
pictured in the latter chapters of Isaiah 
(beginning at eh. xl.),that we cannot hesitate 
in assigning the same meaning to both. 
There fi, for instance, the looking down of 
the Lord from heaven to behold the affliction 
of his people (of. Isa. lxiii. 15); the setting 
free of captives (of. Isa. xlii. 7; lxi. 1); the 
rebuilding and restoration of Zion, and in 
connection with this the conversion of the 
Gentiles to serve the Lord with Israel (cf. 
Isa. xl.— Ixvi. ; and especially lix. 19 ; lx. 
2). These are specimens of the {general 
correspondence between tho two pictures, 
which must be evident to all who have 
studied both. But the ultimate reference of 
Isaiah's prophecy is certainly Messianic: 
wherefore that of the psalm may be eon- 
eluded to be the same. And thus we havo 
made one step in explanation of the applic- 
ability of this quotation to the argument of 
the Epistle in confirming its ultimate refer- 
ence to the Messiah's advent ; to the final 
realization of the ideal of the Son, typified 
by theocratic kings. But we have still to 
account for the apparent application to the 
Son of what, in the original psalm, shows no 
sign of being addressed to nim. One view 
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is that there is no intention in tho Epistle of 
quoting it as addressed to him, the phrase, 
irpbs rhw vUp (as has been seen) not of 
necessity implying such intention. Accord- 
ing to this view, the point of the quotation 
is that the Messianic salvation is made to 
rest solely on the eternity and immutability 
of God — of him who, as he created all at 
first, so, though heaven and earth should 
pass away, remains unchanged. And the 
character of the salvation, thus regarded, is 
conceived to carry with it the transcendent 
super-angelic dignity of its accomplisher, 
the Son. So, in effect, Ebrard, who dwells 
on this as one example of the general 
character of apostolical exegesis, as opposed 
to rabbinical, in that, instead of drawing 
inferences, often arbitrary, from isolated 
words or phrases, the apostolio interpreters 
draw all their arguments from the spirit of 
the passages eonridered in their connection, 
and this with a depth of intuition peculiar 
to themselves. Other commentators con- 
sider it more consistent with both the context 
and the argument to see, in tho Epistle at 
least, an intended address to the eon. If 
this be eo, our conclusion must be that this 
application of the psalmist's words is the 
inspired writer's own ; since it is certainly 
not apparent in the psalm. It by no means 
follows that the writer of the Epistle foisted, 
consciously or unoonsoiously, a false mean- 
ing into the psalm. Even apart from the 
consideration of his being an inspired con- 
tributor to the New Testament canon, he 
was too learned in Scripture, and too able a 
reasoner, to adduce an evidently untenable 
argument He may be understood as him- 
self applying the passage in away which ho 
does not mean to imply was iutended by 
the psalmist. His drift may be, " You have 
teen how in Ps. xlv. the Son is addressed as 
God, and as having an eternal throne. Yea, 
so Divine is he that the address to the ever- 
lasting God himself in another psalm pro- 
phetic of his advent may be truly recognized 
as an address to him." Whichever view we 
take of this difficult passage, this at any 
rate is evident— that the inspired writer of 
the Epistle, apart from the question of the 
relevancy of quotation in the way of argu- 
ment, associated Christ in his own mind with 
the unchangeable Creator of all things. 

Ver. 18.— But to which of the angels said 
he (properly, hath he taid) at any time, Sit 
on mv right hand, until I make thine enemies 
thy footstool 1 A final and crowning quota- 
tion is thus adduced, in the form in which the 
first quotation referring to the Son (ver. 5) 
had been introduced, to complete the view 
of his superiority to the angels. The quota- 
tion is from Ps. ex, the reference of which 
to the Messiah is settled beyond controversy 
to Christian believers, not only by its being 



quoted or alluded to more frequently than 
any other psalm with that reference in the 
New Testament (Acts ii 34; vii. 55, 56; 
Rom. viu. 84; Eph.i.20— 22; 1 Pet. hi. 22; 
ch. i. 8, 18, 14; viii. 1; x. 12, 18), and by 
the introduction of its language, into the 
Church's earliest Creeds, but also by the 
authority of our Lord himself, as recorded 
by all the three synoptical evangelists 
(Matt. xxii. 41; Mark xiL 85; Luke xx. 
41). Hence readers of this Commentary will 
not require a confutation of the arguments 
of any modern rationalistic critics who have 
disputed the Messianio meaning of the 
psalm. Their arguments rest really on 
their a priori denial of a "spirit of 
prophecy " in the psalms generally ; in their 
refusal to recognize, what the later prophets 
recognized, an unfulfilled ideal in what the 
psalmists wrote of theocratic kings. Let 
us onoe recognize this, and we shall per- 
ceive in this psalm peculiar marks of the 
spirit of prophecy, reaching beyond any 
contemporary fulfilment, not only in the 
assignment to the King of a seat at the right 
hand of tho heavenly throne, but also in 
his remarkable designation as a "Priest 
after the order of Melckizedek," of which 
more will be said under ch. v. and vii. of 
this Epistle. It is to be observed also how 
prophets, long after the psalm was written, 
regarded its ideal as still awaiting fulfil- 
ment; e.g. Daniel (vii. 13, etc.), whose vision 
of the Son of man brought near before the 
Ancient of days, and having an everlasting 
dominion given him, is referred to by our 
Lord (Matt. xxvi. 64) in connection with 
the psalm, as awaiting fulfilment in himself; 
and Zeckariah (vi. 12, etc.), who takes up 
tho idea of the psalm in speaking of the 
Branch, who was to unite in himself royalty 
and priesthood. The psalm is entitled, " A 

Ssalni of David." Though this title is pre- 
xed to some psalms the contents of which 
suggest a later date, and is not, therefore, 
considered proof of authorship, it proves at 
least the tradition and belief of the Jews 
when the Hebrew Psalter was arranged in 
its existing form. But wo have in this case 
evidence in the three Gospels of its universal 
acceptance as a psalm of David by the Jews 
in the time of our Lord ; and, what is of 
more weight, of his having himself referred 
to it as such. The whole point of his 
argument with the Pharisees depends on 
the acknowledgment of David being the 
speaker, as well as of the Messiah being 
the Person spoken of. None of the Pharisees 
thought of disputing either of these premisses; 
they were evidently received as indisput- 
able ; nor can it be conceived (as lias been 
irreverently suggested) that our Lord did 
not thus give his own sanction to their truth. 
Nor, further, is therein the psalm itself any 
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internal evidence against its Davidic author- 
ship, though, bat for the above testimony to 
the contrary, it might have been the com- 
position of a prophet of David's day, or 
written by David for use by his people — the 
term, "my lord," having thus a primary 
reference to him. In either of these eases 
we might suppose the original conception 
of ver. 1 to have been that of David himself 
being enthroned on Zion at the side of the 
"King of glory " (Ps.xxiv.) who had "come 
in;" while ver. 4 might pouibly have been 
suggested by David's organization of the 
services of the tabernacle, and by the 
personal part he took in the ritual when 
the ark was removed to Zion. Even so, the 

3 notation would answer the purpose of 
le argument according to the view of the 
drift of Measianio psalms which has been 
explained above. But, even independently 
of the distinct import of our Lord's words, 
there are reasons (pointed out by Delitssoh) 
against the supposition of even a primary 
reference to David in the words, "my lord/' 
Two may be mentioned : (1) that the assign- 
ment of sacerdotal functions to an earthly 
king is contrary to the whole spirit of the 
Old Testament; (2) that God's own throne 
is elsewhere represented as, not in Zion, but 
above the heavens. Now, the conclusion 
thus arrived at, that David himself is speak- 
ing throughout the psalm of another than 
himself; gives a, peculiar force to this 'final 
quotation, in that the Antitype is distin- 
guished from and raised above the type 
more evidently than in other Messianic 
palms. In others fas we have regarded 
ihem) the typical Jring himself is the 
primary object in view, though ideally 
glorified so as to foreshadow One greater 
than himself; here the typical king seems 
to have a distinct vision of the Messiah apart 
from himself, and speaks of him as his lord. 
It does not follow that David's own position 
and circumstances did not form a basis for 
his vision. We perceive traces of them in 



" the rod of thy strength out of Zion," and 
in the picture which follows of the sub- 
mission of heathen kings after warfare and 
slaughter. But vers. «1 and 4 point still 
to another than himself whom he fore- 
sees in the spirit of prophecy. The psalm 
begins, literally translated, ''The voice [or, 
'oracle,' Hebrew esq] of Jehovah to my lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand," etc. This 
sounds like more than a mere echo of 
Nathan's message, the language being 
different and still more significant And 
that such a vision of a future fulfilment 
of the promise was not foreign to the mind 
of David appears from his "last words" 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1, etc), where also the signifi- 
cant word wjq is used. And now, mark what 
the language of this "oracle" implies— not 
merely the enthronement of the Son on Zion 
as God's Vicegerent, but his session at the 
right hand of God himself; U "at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high;" God's own 
throne being ever (as has been said above) 
regarded as above the heavens, or, if on 
earth, above the cherubim. Such, then, 
being the meaning of the "oracle" (audit 
is the meaning uniformly given it in the 
New Testament), well may it be adduced 
as the final and crowning proof of the 
position above the angels assigned to the 
Sow in prophecy. 

Ver. 14.— Are they not all, etc. ? A final 
expression, adduced in contrast, of the 
position and office of the angels, as seen 
above. The AV. suggests the idea, not 
conveyed by the Greek, of guardian angels. 
The more correct translation is, Are they not 
all minittering (kmvpyuA) $piriU,for service 
(•It tuuewbv) Knt forth, an acoount of fhoeo 
uto ore to (ti* root pfxxoms) inherit sofao- 
Uont The allusion is generally to their 
office of subordinate ministration in further- 
ance of the Divine purposes of human salva- 
tion ; the continuance of such office being 
denoted by the present participle, aworreV 
\4p*ra. 



HOMILETICS. 

Vera. 1, 2.— The two revelation*. In this sublime exordium, which strikes the key- 
note of his doctrinal teaching, the writer takes for granted : 1. The inspiration of the 
Scriptures. " God bath spoken." How awful this truth, yet how blessed ! With what 
a clear ringing note of certainty the author assumes it ! The Scriptures put forth 
no theory of inspiration, but they everywhere claim to declare the mind and will of 
God. 2. The interdependence of the two revelations. It is the same God who has 
" spoken M in both* The new does not ignore or contradict the old ; it rests upon it, 
develops it, and completes it. The Old Testament, no less than the New, will bear 
every trial to which it may be subjected by either the lower or the higher criticism. 

I. The Old Testamekt revelation characterized. It is: 1. Ancient "Of 
old time unto the fathers." "Since the world began" (Acts ill. 21). For nearly 
four hundred years now God had ceased speaking; it was more than fifteen 
hundred since the first part of the Old Testament had been written ; and it was over 
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four, thousand years at the very least since God had begun to speak. 2. Given " in (he 
prophets." A prophet is a forth-speaker — a spokesman— one who speaks for another. 
The prophetic formula was, " Thus saith Jehovah." God's prophets were men ; he 
conveyed his message to his people through human minds and hearts. No prophet 
wrote as an automaton ; his own faculties wrought, and his ink-horn was dashed with 
his heart's blood. It is very beautiful to see the prophets rising up, one after another, 
in these far-past days. Together they form. a tt goodly fellowship; 19 each was the 
noblest spirit of his time. 3. Fragmentary. " By divers portions." God had given 
the former revelation part by part. He delivered it in connection with temporary 
dispensations — the Adamic, the Abrahamic, and the Mosaic. He gave it first by oral 
communication, and latterly by Scripture. The Old Testament grew slowly ; it took 
more than a millennium to complete it, and at least twenty-seven different writers 
contributed to it. The revelation, though of priceless value, was always fragmentary 
and imperfect ; it was meant to be progressive and preparatory. God gave one truth 
to one age, and another to a succeeding age. The promises of redemption became the 
longer the more definite. 4. Multiform. " In divers manners " — in manifold fashion. 
Now God spoke by dreams, now by visions, now by voices, now by angels, now by 
similitudes, now by TJrim, now by sacrifices and lustrations, now by putting a burning 
word into the nrophet's souL How various too, is the literature of the Old Testament 
Scriptures 1 Now It is historical, now biographical, now legislative, now prophetic,, 
now philosophic, now poetical ; as varied as the fresh mind of every contributor, and. 
yet revealing all through the one eternal Mind. 

IT. The New Testament revelation contrasted with the Old. The writer 
merely suggests this contrast, leaving its details to be wrought out in the meditation of 
his readers. Unlike the Old, the New Testament revelation is : 1. Becent and final. 
"At the end of these days unto us." This refers to the close of the Mosaic economy. 
Judaism, like the older dispensations which preceded it, had got worn out, and in its 
turn had passed away; but the Christian dispensation is the final one, to be consum- 
mated, only at the second advent So, the new economy shall be ever present and 
always new, because not to be superseded so long as the world lasts. 2. Given " in his 
Son" What an element of stupendous contrast I The prophets were only inspired men ; 
this is a Divine Person. The prophets were only servants ; this is the Son. The prophets 
were only God's spokesmen ; this is God himself speaking. The Son is the Logos — 
the " Word," the manifested God. What a view is presented in the following clauses 
of his Divine dignity and his mediatorial majesty 1 This first grand sentence of the 
Epistle reminds us of the scene on the holy mount. It points us away from Moses 
and Elijah, as did the voice from the excellent glory, saying to our souls, "This 
is my beloved 8on : hear ye him." 3. Complete and perfect. The New Testament 
presents the truth, not fragmentarily, as the Old Testament did, but in finished 
form and in undivided fulness. It was entirely written by eight or nine men belonging 
to one generation. It contains a richer revelation of more developed truth than 
that which is found in the Hebrew Scriptures. In the Son of God, speaking to us 
through his apostles and evangelists, we see revelation full-orbed at last. For 
eighteen centuries now the canon has been complete ; and, thus, progress in theology 
can be made only as the result of better understanding of what God has already 
given us. The laureate's "Ring in the Christ that is to be," cannot refer with 
propriety to any* Christ that is unrerealed. 4. Simple and clear. The Old 
Testament revelation was multiform — like a painted window, covered over with 
many-coloured and beautiful emblems; that of the New Testament is liko a 
window of pure clear glass, through which we gaze upon the unveiled glory of heaven.. 
The water of life trickled through the Old Testament in a variety of tiny streamlets ; 
it runs in the New Testament with the flow of a broad pellucid river. Christ and bis 
apostles "use great plainness of speech. 1 ' The New Testament is much shorter than 
the Old, but it is more inward, evangelical, and spiritual It is a better revelation 
as well as a later one; for it contains the substance rather than the shadows — the 
heavenly things rather than only their patterns. Preaching is a very simple ordinance. 
The two sacraments constitute the entire Christian ritual. The Old Testament 
"veil is done away in Christ." 
. # In conclusion : 1. Great as were the privileges of the ancient Hebrews (Rom. ix„ 
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4, 5), how much higher are ours (Matt xiii. 16, 17) 1 2. How much heavier, accord- 
ingly, are oar responsibilities (Heb. xii. 25)1 What base ingratitude in any one 
not to listen to the Son of God, and to refuse to shape his life in accordance with 
the complete and glorious circle of Christian truth 1 

Vers. 2 — i. — The glory of ihe God-Man. So soon as the apostle mentions the 
" Son," there spreads out before his mind a vast expanse of the territory of revelation 
— the loftiest shining table-land of truth which the Scriptures open to our gaze. 
Indeed, this sentence supplies a sublime basis for all true Christology. It describes at 
once the Redeemer's essential glory as the pre-existent One, and his mediatorial glory 
as the incarnate Messiah, 

I. The glory of Christ zk relation to God. The clauses which speak of this 
solemnize us bv their mystery, and dazzle us by their splendour. 1. Bets ihe Son of 
God. (Ver. 2.) " Son * is not merely an official title ; it designates the natural and 
eternal relation of the Second Person of the Godhead to tbe First. Christ is God's 
" only-begotten Son " — his Son in a sense absolutely unique, as implying sameness of 
essence with the Father. 2. He is the Manifestation of God. (Ver. 3.) " The efful- 
gence of his glory ;" — i.e. Christ is an eternal radiation of splendour from the majesty 
of the absolute Jehovah. He is " Light of [from] light," The rays which stream 
from the sun reveal the sun itself; so Christ is tho ever-visible radiance of the 
unapproachable Light We have but to look to him who is " tho Word " for a 
display of the attributes and perfections of Deity. 3. Be is the Counterpart of God. 
(Ver. 8.) "The very image of his substance," t.e. the adequate imprint of his 
substantial essence. The Shechinah in the tabernacle had not the personal form 
of God ; but the Son bears his real and perfect likeness. Christ has upon himself the 
exact impress of Deity. He is the Father's alter ego— his very image. tf In him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." So perfectly does the Son' bear the 
impress of God, that he could say, " Ho that hath seen mo hath seen the Father." 

IL The olory op Christ in relation to the universe. What is said on 
this point proves his Deity, the very same acts and prerogatives being elsewhere 
ascribed to God. 1. Be is its Creator. (Ver. 2.) The life of the God-Man did not 
begin only nineteen centuries ago. He is himself " the Beginning " — the Alpha — the 
Firstborn before every creature (Col. 1. 15 — 18). He made the natural universe — every 
star that adorns the arch of night He ordained all periods and dispensations (" ages ") 
— all geological formations, all historical eras, all economies of religion. 2. Be is its 
Bwtainer. (Ver. 3.) It is his fiat that holds the universe together. " In him all 
things consist.' 9 On his fingers hang the suns and systems of immensity. It is the 
Lord Christ who adjusts and governs all the tremendous forces — physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual — which operate throughout creation. The pulses of universal life arc 
regulated by the throbbing of his mighty heart. He is the Soul of providence, and 
the Centre of history. 8. Be is its Possessor. " Whom he appointed Heir of all things." 
(Ver. 2.) As the Son of God, Christ received this appointment and gift in the past 
eternity. As the God-Man, his Father has constituted him, by another deed of gift, 
the mediatorial Monarch of tho universe. The keys of death and of Hades hang at his 
girdle. He is the Lord of angels. He has " authority over all flesh." His own people 
are his peculiar inheritance, — the very Jewels of his crown. 

III. The glory op Christ in relation to the Church. Tho Lord's mediatorial 
honours have cast a new lustre over even his original renown. 1. Be is its Prophet. 
(Ver. 2.) It is as the Teacher of the Church that the writer introduces his name 
in this magnificent prologue. The eternal " Logos "—the manifestation and counter- 
part of God— has become " the light of the world." When on earth he taught his 
followers by personal instruction ; and now that he is in heaven, he enlightens the 
Church by his Word and by the influences of his Spirit 2. Be is its Priest. (Ver. 3.) 
Jesus is more than a teacher, and his gospel is more than simply a philosophy. 
Mankind, being sinners, have not liberty of access to God ; we need some one to 
approach God on our behalf. We require a priest, and an altar with a sacrifice on it, 
in order to tho " purification of sins." Now, Christ is our Priest Ho made " purifica- 
tion * eighteen centuries ago by his life in Palestine and his death on Calvary. He 
accomplished a work of expiation — an objective atonement And the efficacy of his* 
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sacrifice is chiefly doe to the infinite dignity of his person as " the effulgence of 
God's glory, and the very image of his substance." 3. Be is its King. (Ver. 3.) 
This royalty is the reward of his work of "purification." Having made perfect 
satisfaction for human sin, he ascended on high and sat down upon the throne of 
sovereign authority. From the right hand of the Father, as the place of super- 
eminent dignity and power, he rules his people by the might of his cross. The 
"Heir of all things" is fully qualified to be the Head of the Church, and Head 
over ail for the advantage of the Church. The loftiest seraph is immeasurably 
his inferior. Jesus has been raised as high above Michael and Gabriel as he was 
eternally above them, and as he therefore inherited a more illustrious name than 
they (ver. 4). 
Jn conclusion, why does the apostle expatiate thus upon the greatness and 

Slory of the Prophet of the New Testament? Not merely because he delights to 
o so; but rather, also, to attract our hearts to the love and worship and service 
of the Lord Jesus, whose creatures we are, and to whom we belong by the purchase of 
his blessed blood. 

Vers. 4—14. — Christ greater than the angels. The Jews used to boast that their 
Law had been given at Sinai by the instrumentality of angels ; and they concluded 
from this that the Mosaic dispensation would continue as long as the world itself. 
But the apostle asserts here that the Lord Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, 
is immeasurably greater than the angels ; and he supports his assertion with abundant 
evidence from the Hebrew Scriptures. Ver. 4 supplies us with the key to this whole 
passage. The quotations which follow illustrate from the Old Testament the two 
statements of that verse, while they also justify the glorious titles and prerogatives 
directly ascribed to the Redeemer in vers. 2 and 3. 

L CHRIST HAS HAD FROM ETERNITY AN ESSENTIAL NATURE HIGHER THAN THE 

angels. "He hath inherited a more excel lont name than they." Names in modern 
times are generally quite inexpressive — mere labels affixed to individuals to distinguish 
them from others; but among the Jews it was otherwise. The names of God, 
especially, symbolized attributes of his character. So, Christ's "Name" expresses his 
nature. 1. Be is Qoa*s Son. (Ver. 6.) In Ps. ii. we hear his own voice rehearsing 
from bis Father's counsel the decree of his eternal sonship. That decree dates from 
everlasting; but it was to be u declared " again and again, and particularly by the event 
of his resurrection (Rom. L 4). Even Nathan the prophet had proclaimed it to 
David (2 Sam. vii. 14) in nis prophecy respecting Solomon and "a greater than 
Solomon." 2. Be is Elohim. (Vers. 8, 9.) The two highest Old Testament names of 
God are Elohim and Jehovah: none are more distinctive of Deity than these. So 
Ps. xlv. 6 is one of the great proof-texts for the supreme divinity of Christ There 
the psalmist addresses the coming mediatorial King as God himself, by-and-by to bo 
clothed in human nature. He was to fulfil all righteousness for man, and to be invested 
as the God-Man with the sceptre of supreme authority abovo all his brethren of 
mankind. 3. Be is Jehotah. (vers. 10 — 12.) The idea conveyed by this Divine name 
is that of self-existence. Now, the apostle does not hesitate here to apply to Christ 
the language of Ps. cii. — a Jehovistic psalm— in celebration of the eternity, and 
majesty of the Eternal. The Covenant-Deliverer of captive Zion is none other than 
Jehovah Jesus. It was ho who created the universe; and he shall remain unchanged 
— the everlasting Stay and Strength of his children— after the heavens shall be no 
more. For he is the I Ax. Immutability is one of his glories. Contrast now with 
this the name and nature of the angels. God nowhere addresses any one of them as his 
44 8on." No angel is called Jehovah. Nona receives the namo Elohim in the way in 
which this appellation is given to Christ. Instead of that, the angels are created 
beings (ver. 7). They are servants of God, who in their qualities and uses resemble 
the winds aud the lightning. The cherubim fly swiftly like the " winds ; " the 
seraphim burn with holy ardour like a " flame of fire." The Son of God is not the 
peer of the angels : he is Jehovah . Elohim ; and the loftiest spirits in the heavenly 
hierarchy are his creatures. 

IL ChBIST HAS BEEN RAISED IK TIKE TO A PROPORTIONATELY HIGHER OFFICIAL 

position. " Having become by so much better than the angels." He became superior 
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to the angels in his official capacity as the God-Man Mediator— as much superior as 
he had been from the beginning in his essential nature. His mediatorial pre-eminence 
began clearly to appear nineteen hundred years ago, in connection both with his 
humiliation and his exaltation. 1. When on earthy Jesus received angelic worship. 
(Ver. 6.} This had been predicted in Fs. xovii. And, accordingly, when Christ 
became incarnate, angels thronged round his manger-cradle, proclaiming his advent, 
and celebrating it in a burst of choral praise. Angels ministered to him after the 
temptation, and sustained him under his great agony. Angels attended at his resur- 
rection, and haunted for a time his empty tomb. Angels encompassed him in his final 
ascension to glory. 2. Now, in heaven, he tits on God's right hand. (Ver. 13.) His 
official exaltation had been predicted in Pa, ex. God never said, " Sit thou on my 
right hand " to any angel, fa. to any creature. Therefore the illustrious Priest-King of 
that psalm is not a creature ; and, if not a creature, he must be the Creator. The 
session of the Mediator at the right hand of Jehovah implies that the entire universe 
is subject to his sceptre. Ho employs the holy angels, and he controls and restrains 
the " spiritual hosts of wickedness." Contrast now with this the official position of 
the angels (ver. 14). (1) They are ** ministering spirits" to the Mediator of the new 
covenant. They stand before the throne upon which he sits— waiting his commands, 
and eager to do his pleasure. (2) He employs their service on behalf of those " that 
shall inherit salvation." The angels encamp round about believers ; they watch over 
little children ; they are instruments of good to the poor and the forsaken ; they carry 
away the spirits of the departed into Abraham's bosom ; they will gather the saints at 
the final judgment. 

Learn in conclusion: 1. The plenary inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The author quotes what Nathan and David and the other psalmists said, as being the 
words of God himself. He is evidently fully persuaded that the Old Testament writers 
express with superhuman insight the very mind of God regarding his incarnate Son. 
2. The reality of the angel world and of angel help. It seems to be always difficult 
for the Church to hold, in its scriptural purity, the doctrine of the angels. On this 
subject may be noticed the rationahstio error, the Gnostic error, the Romish error, and 
the Protestant error. Many Protestants give no place in their living faith to the truth 
about the angels. 8. The necessity of living for the glory of our Divine Redeemer. 
An intellectual persuasion of his true Godhead is not enough ; we must take home the 
sublime Christology of this chapter to our hearts, and allow it, by its power reigning, 
within us, to mould and guide our entire lives. 



HOMILIES BT VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2.— *GocFs revelation of redemptive truth toman. "God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners," etc God has spoken to man. A very significant fact. 
It suggests the Divine interest in his human creatures. It teaches that man is capable 
of receiving communications from the infinite Mind. He can understand, appreciate, 
and appropriate to his unspeakable advantage the thoughts of God concerning him. 
He is undor obligations to do so. Man's attitude towards the communications of God 
should be that of devout attention and earnest investigation. Our text teaches that 
Qod's revelation of redemptive truth to man — 

I. Was made through man. "God . . . snake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets;" Revised Version, "in the prophets." The prophets were not simply 
predictors of future events ; the word is applied to the sacred lawgiver, historians, 
poets, etc. God spake in them and through them to the fathers. " It was the very 
condition of the prophet's inspiration, 1 ' says Robertson, " that he should be one with 
the people. So far from making him superhuman, it made him more man. He felt 
with more exquisite sensitiveness all that belongs to man, else he could not have been 
a prophet His insight into things was the result of that very weakness, sensitiveness, 
and susceptibility so tremblingly alive. He burned with their thoughts, and expressed 
them. He was obliged by the very sensitiveness of his humanity to have a more entire 
dependence and a more perfect sympathy than other men. ... He was more man, Just 
because more Divine— more a Son of man, because more a Son of God." 
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H. Was made gradually. "At sundry times;" Revised Version, "by divers 
portions/' The revelation was given piecemeal, by fragments, in and by various 
'persons, and in different ages. Very gradual was the revelation of redemptive truth to 
man. God's first communication (Gen. iii. 15) was like the evening star, serene and 
solitary ; the fuller communications of the patriarchal age were like the starry hosts of 
night; the revelations made to Moses were like the fight of the fair and full-orbed 
moon, in which that of the stars is lost ; and those made by succeeding prophets were 
like the dawn of the day, when the moon grows pale and dim ; and the supreme revela- 
tion was like the radiance of the sun shining in noontide splendour. This gradualness 
of revelation may be seen in many things, e.g. : 1. The character of God. Very gradual 
was the unfolding of the nature and character of the Divine Being to man. The 
measure of the revelation was adapted to the measure of the human capacity. Jesus, 
the Son, revealed the essence and heart of the Father. " God is a Spirit." Parable of 
the prodigal son. "He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." 2. The salvation 
of man and its method. 3. True human character and blessedness (cf. Deut xxviii. 
1—14 with Matt y. 1—12). 4. The immortality of man. We find in the Bible 
longings for immortality, inquiries after it, hints concerning it, anticipations of it, but 
not until the final revelation in Christ was it brought into clear and assured light (2 
Tim. i. 10). This gradualness of the Divine unfoldment should be remembered by us 
as we study the Divine communications. Let us not expect to find. in the earlier 
portions what the later alone can contain, or put to Moses inquiries which only the Son 
can reply to. 

III. Was made vabiouslt. " In divers manners." This is true : 1. Of God's 
communications to the prophets. He communicated with them by Urim and Thummim, 
by dreams, visions, ecstasies, by quickening and directing their thoughts, etc. God is 
not limited as to his modes of access to and influence over the minds of men. He can 
call them into active exercise, impress them with deep convictions, etc 2. Of the 
communications of the prophets to men. They spoke in prose and poetry, in parable 
and proverb, in history and prediction, in forcible reasoning and glowing eloquence. 
Each prophet also has his own style. God's revelations in the Bible and in nature are 
alike in this, that they are characterized by endless and delightful variety. In nature 
we have the majestic mountain and the lowly valley, the massive oak and the modest 
daisy, the serene stars and the storm-driven clouds, the booming ocean and the 
rippling rivulet Equally great and beautiful is the variety in the sacred Scriptures. 

IV. Is ch abacterized by uxity. The revelation was given " by divers portions and 
in divers manners; M it came through different men ana in widely distant ages ; yet 
all the portions are in substantial agreement The voices are many and various, but 
they meet and combine in one sweet and sublime harmony. In the different portions of 
the revelation we discover unity of character— every portion is spiritual, pure, sacred ; 
unity of direction— every portion points to the last great revelation, the Divine Son ; 
.unity of purpose — to make man " wise unto salvation." We conclude, then, that while 
the speakers were many, the inspiring Mind was One only. Or, keeping more closely 
to the phraseology of the text, though the voices were many, the Sneaker was but one. 
In this marvellous unity in such great diversity, we have the basis of a cogent argument 
for the Divine origin of the sacred Scriptures. 

V. Is perfected in his 8ok. " God . . . hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son; " Revised Version, "hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his 
Son." The revelations made in and by the. prophets were imperfect "They were 
various in nature and form, fragments of the whole troth, presented in manifold forms, 
in shifting lines of separated colour. Christ is the full revelation of God, himself the 
pure Light, uniting in his one Person the whole spectrum " (Alford). It is quite appro- 

Siate that tbe perfect revelation should be made in and through the Divine Son. Tho 
n will be perfectly acquainted with the Father, and therefore able to declare his will. 
The Son wilt resemble the Father, and therefore be able to manifest him. " No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son," etc No one knoweth "tbo 
Father, save the 8on, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him ; M M He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father." The Divine revelations of redemptive truth to 
man culminate in him. . No new or further revelations will be granted unto us; but 
to the devout, patient, and earnest student, new and brighter light will stream. forth 
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from the revelations already given. Many of- the utterances of the Son are as vet only 
very partially and imperfectly understood even by his most advanced pupils. His 
words are of inexhaustible significance; and that significance will become increasingly 
manifest to the prayerful and patient inquirer. 

Conclusion. Let us rejoice that we have this latest and brightest revelation of God, 
this clearest utterance of his will concerning us and our salvation. Let us heartily 
accept this revelation. It is truly accepted only when it is acted upon ; *'.«. when we 
have received the Son of God as our Saviour and Lord.— W. J. 

Vers. 2, 3. — The transcendent glory of the Son of God. " His Son, whom he hath 
appointed Heir of all things/' etc. The Divine Son, the last and brightest revelation of 
God to man, is here set before us as supremely glorious in several respects. 

L In the vastnkss of his F088B8SI0K8. " Whom he appointed heir of all things." 
Because he is the Son of God he is constituted Heir of all things. The whole universe 
is his. "He is Lord of alL" "All things that the Father hath are mine ; " "All mine 
are thine, and thine are mine. 11 His lordship is universal. His possessions are 
unlimited. His wealth is infinite. What an encouragement we have in this to trust 
in him 1 " The unsearchable riches of Christ" are available for the supply of all who 
follow him. 

H. Ik the gbkatotbss of me wobks. 1. Ee is the Creator of all things. " By 
whom also he made the worlds." The innumerable worlds in the universe of God 
were made by the Divine Son as the" acting Power and personal Instrument " of the 
Father. Alford : ** The universe, as well in its great primeval conditions — the reaches 
of space and the ages of time, as in all material objects and all successive events, which 
furnish out and people space and time, God made by Christ." He " laid the foundations 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of his hands." " All things were made by 
him, and without him was not anything made that hath been made ;" "In him were 
all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth," etc (Col. i. 16). All creatures 
in all worlds were created by him. Creation is a revelation of his mind and might 
The glory of creation, rightly understood, is the glory of the Creator— the Son of God. 
2. He is the Sustainer of ail things. u And upholding all things by the word of his 
power." The universe which he created is upheld and preserved in being by the 
expression of his almighty power. " In him all things consist ; " they are held together 
by him. The universe is neither self-sustaining nor is it forsaken by God. It is not 
a great piece of mechanism constructed by the Creator, and then left to work of itself, 
or to be worked by others. His almighty energy is always and everywhere present 
in it " My Father worketh hitherto, and I work." How stupendous the conception 
that the boundless universe, with its countless worlds and much more countless 
inhabitants, is constantly sustained in existence and in beautiful order by the word 
which utters his power I 8. He is ike Saviour from sin. " He by himself purged our 
sins ; " Revised version, " He made purification of sins." This does not mean purifi- 
cation by the moral influence of his teaching and example. There is a reference to the 
purifications of the Levitical law, by which ceremonial uncleanness was typically 
removed. "According to the Law, I may almost say, all things are cleansed with 
blood, and apart from shedding of blood there is no remission. ... He put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself," " In the atonement," says Ebrard, " in the gracious cover- 
ing of the guilt of sin, consists purification in the scriptural sense. So that an 
Israelitish reader, a Christian Jew, would never, on reading the words ffotyitfpdr www, 
think on what we commonly call * moral amelioration, 9 which, if not springing out of 
the living ground of a heart reconciled to God, is mere self-deceit, and only external 
avoidance of evident transgression; but the Ksiactepis which Christ brought in would, 
in the sense of our author and his readers, only be understood of that gracious atone- 
ment for all guilt of sin of all mankind, which Christ our Lord and Saviour has 
completed for us by his sinless sufferings and death ; and out of which flows forth to 
us, as from a fountain, all power to love in return, all love to him, our heavenly 
Pattern, and all hatred of sin which caused his death." This atonement is computed. 
It admits of no repetition ; and nothing can be added unto it " When he had made 
. purification of sins." The purification is finished, and it is perfect. Thus we seo that 
in his works, as Creator, Sustainer, and Saviour, our Lord is supremely glorious. 
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essence with the Father. Canon Liddon: "Thathe is one with God as having 
streamed forth eternally from the Father's essence, like a raj of light from the parent 
fire with which it is unbrokenly joined, is implied in the expression Imtyeur/w rvt 
Mfys." Let us not think of this glory as a material thing. It is moral and spiritual. 
Moses prayed, " I beseech thee, show me thy glory. And he said,I will make all my good- 
ness pass before thee," etc. (Exod. xxxiii. 18—23). Beyond this, perhaps, it becomes ns 
not to speak of the glory of the Divine essence ; it is mysterious, ineffable. Jehovah 
said to Moses, " While my glory passeth by, I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and 
will cover thee with my hand while I pass by," etc. (cf. 1 Tim. vL 16). 2. That the Son 
is the perfect revelation of the Father. He is " the very Image of his substance," or 
essential being. The word x<V«rH>P signifies the impression produced by a stamp, a seal, 
or a die. As the impression on the wax corresponds with the engravingon the seal, so 
the Divine Son is the perfect likeness of the essence of the Father. Hence he said, 
" He that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me." "He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father." And St. Paul, " He is the Image of the invisible God." 8. That the 
Son is personally distinct from the Father. As the impression on the wax is quite 
distinct from the seal by which it was made, so the figure suggests that our Lord 
is " personally distinct from him of whose essence he is the adequate imprint. 1 ' 

IV. In the exaltation of hib position. "Sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high." 1. Here is a glorious fosition. "At the right hand of the 
Majesty on high." This is spoken of his exaltation as the Messiah and in his human 
nature, after the completion of his work upon earth and his ascension into heaven. 
" For the joy that was set before him, he endured the cross," etc (ch. xiL 2). " Being 
in the form of God, he counted it not a prize to be of an equality with God," eta (Phil, 
ii. 6—11). 2. Here is the highest realm. "On high;" U. in heaven. "Christ 
entered • • . into heaven itself "(ch. ix. 24). " Heaven; in Holy Scripture, signifies « . . 
usually, that sphere of the created world of space and time, where the union of God 
with the personal creature is not severed bv sin, where no death reigns, where the 
glorification of the body is not a mere hope of the future * (Ebrard). Into that sphere 
our Lord in his crucified but now risen and glorified humanity has entered, and is 
enthroned "on the right hand of God, angels and authorities and powers being made 
subject unto mm "(1 Pet iii. 22). 3. Here is a waiting attitude. "Sat down* "Sit 
thou on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool" He is waiting for 
all things to be subjected unto him, " in the majestic certainty of his triumph over ail 
who shall oppose the advance of his kingdom." 

Conclusion. 1. In him who " made purification of sins " let us trust as our Saviour. 
2. Unto him who is essentially Divine let us render the full homage of our heart and 
7*/e,-W. J. 

Vers. 4, b.—The exaltation of the Son of Qod above the angels of Qod. "Being 
made so much better than the angels," etc. The angels of God are great and exalted 
beings. Our Lord spake of them as " holy angels " (Matt. xxv. 81). David said they 
"excel in strength* 1 (Pa. diL 20). St Paul designates them "his mighty angels" 
(2 These. L 7). Deeds involving stupendous power are ascribed to them (Isa. xxxvii. 
36 ; Acts xiL 7—11). They are said to be " full of eyes," to indicate their great intel- 
ligence (Rev. iv. 6, 8). They are represented as occupying a most exalted position and 
offering the highest worship (Isa. vi. 1—8). In their ranks the highest order of 
created beings is to be found (Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i. 16). But our Lord is greater than the 
angels. 

t In the fbe-ehinence of his name. "He hath inherited a more excellent 
name than they." 1. The pre-eminent name— the Son of Qod. This appears from 
ver. 5, " For unto which of the angels," etc. ? The first quotation is from Pi. ii., which 
is generally regarded as Messianic. The second is from 2 Sam. vii. 14, which is applic- 
able primarily to Solomon, but principally to him who is both "the Boot and the 
Offspring of David." Angels are called " sons of God " in the sacred Scriptures (Job i. 
6 ; ii. 1 ; xxxviii. 7) ; so also are true Christians (John L 12 ; 1 John iii. 1, 2). But to 
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One only is given the title the Son of Qod, even to " the only begotten Son, which is in 
the bosom of the Father," and of whom the Father speaks as M my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased." It is probable that in this name there is a depth of sig- 
nificance, a height of dignity, and a fulness of glory of which at present we have 
little or no conception. 2. The acquisition of this name. "He hath by inheritance 
obtained " it. « He hath inherited " it : (1) Because of his relation to the Father. 
It belongs to him by his very Being, " by virtue of his Divine filiation. Angels may 
be, in an inferior sense, the sons of God by creation ; but they cannot inherit that 
title, for this plain reason, that they are created, not begotten ; whilst our Lord inherits 
the ' more excellent name, 9 because he is begotten, not created." (2) And, perhaps, 
because it was promised to him in the Old Testament Scriptures ; as in the passages 
quoted in our text. 

IL Ik the coriie8pondiko pre-ekinexce of bib nature. Names and titles in 
the sacred writings, generally speaking, are neither given for their euphony, nor are 
they merely complimentary, but they express realities in the circumstances, or cha- 
racter, or calling of the person to whom they are applied. This is especially the case 
in respect to the Son of God. "The dignity of his titles is indicative of his essential 
rank. He is called the Son of God because he is the Son of God in a peculiar and 
exclusive sense. The name is indicative of his nature, which is essentially Divine. 

IIL Ik his gorresfondiho pbe-emkekcb as Mediatob. "Being made so much 
better than the angels, as he hath," etc ; Revised Version, " Having become by so 
much better than the angels," etc. The M having become * refers to the exaltation of 
our Lord in his humanity. In like manner it seems to us that the " This day have I 
begotten thee " refers to his resurrection from the dead. St. Paul certainly applied the 
words thus (Acts xiii. 32, 33). And he writes, God's " Son, who was born of the seed 
of David according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of God with power, by 
the resurrection of the dead, even Jesus Christ our Lord." And St John speaks of 
" Jesus Christ, the First-begotten of the dead " (Rev. i. 5). We conclude, then, that 
" begotten " is used figuratively, and that by it is intended the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, by which he was declared to be the Son of God with power, and 
his exaltation to his mediatorial throne. And this brings us to our present point, which 
the fourth verse teaches us, that the exaltation of our Lord consequent upon the com- 
pletion of his redemptive work upon earth is commensurate with the exaltation of his 
essential nature; or, that his glory as Mediator corresponds with the dignity of his 
name and nature. Alford : " Observe, that the meelrrmw y*r4/*trot is not identical with 
the K*K\ypov6nriKir, but in proportion to it: the triumphant issue of his mediation is 
consonant to the glorious name which is his by inheritance ; but which, in the fulness 
of its present inconceivable glory, has been put on and taken up by him in the his- 
torical process of his mediatorial humiliation and triumph." The redemption of 
humanity was an undertaking beyond all human power, and transcending even angelic 
wisdom, love, and might Its accomplishment demanded the resources of Godhead. 
Our Lord has redeemed man in a manner worthy of himself as Son of God, and his exal- 
tation as Redeemer corresponds with the pre-eminence of his transcendent Name. And 
more, this " exaltation must be conceived of as belonging, not to his humanity only, 
but to the entire undivided person of Christ, now resuming the fulness and glory of the 
Godhead (John xvii. 5), and in addition to this having taken into the Godhead tho 
manhood, now glorified by his obedience, atonement, and victory (see Eph. L 20 — 22 ; 
Phil. ii. 6— 9 ; Acts ii. 36 ; 1 Pet. iii. 21, 22). Tho Son of God before his incarnation 
was Head over creation ; but after his work in the' flesh ho had become also Head of 
creation, inasmuch as his glorified body, in which he triumphs sitting at God's right 
hand, is itself created, and is the sum and the centre of creation n (Alford). 

Conclusion. 1. Let hie pre-eminence a$ Mediator inspire us with confidence in him 
as our Saviour. 2. Let his essential pre-eminence inspire us with adoring reverence 
towards Aim.— W. J. 

Ver. 6.— The Son of Qod tie Recipient of the worship of the angels. "And again, 
when he bringeth in the First-begotten," etc This verse, as Ebrard remarks, " is 
unquestionably one of the most difficult in the whole Epistle.* 9 We have in it : 1. An 
august relationship. " His First-begotten." This title is appropriately applied to the 
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Son of God: (1) Because be existed before all creatures. "He is tbe Firstborn of all 
creation " (Got i. 15) ; " In the beginning was tbe Word." (2) Because it was given to 
him in prophecy. " I will make him my Firstborn," etc (Ps. lxxxiz. 27). (3) Because 
of bis miraculous conception (see Matt. i. 18 — 25 ; Luke i. 80 — 35). (4) Because of 
bis resurrection from the dead. 1 " He is tbe Firstborn from tbe dead " (Col. L 18 ; Kev. 
L 6). And it may well be that in this place all these applications of tbe title are com- 
bined in setting forth tbe unique and august relation of the Divine Son to tbe God and 
Father. 2. A remarkable epoch. " And again, when be bringeth in the First-begotten 
into tbe world." There is mucb diversity of opinion as to what event in the history of 
tbe Son of God is referred to here. Some take it as denoting the resurreotion of our 
Lord. Others, bis second coming ; as Alford, wbo translates, " But when be again 
bath introduced the First-begotten into the world." And others, his incarnation. " It 
cannot be ' a second bringing in of tbe Firstborn into tbe world ' that is here spoken 
of," says Ebrard, " seeing that nothing has been said of a first" This seems to us the 
correct interpretation. It is very significant that the heavenly intelligences should be 
summoned to worship him " even when be was entering upon his profound self-humi- 
liation." The angel Gabriel foretold his birth ([Luke i. 26), the angel of the Lord 
announced it, and a multitude of the heavenly host celebrated it in joyful worshin- 
song (iL 9 — 14). This introduction of the First-begotten into the inhabited world is 
the greatest epoch In history. Antecedent ages looked onward to it ; subsequent ages 
date from it, and have been influenced by it to a degree far surpassing human concep- 
tion. 8. A significant command* "He saitb, And let all the angels of God worship 
him." Whether these words are quoted from Deut xxxii. 43 (Septuagint) or Ps. 
xcvii 7, or whether both passages were in the mind of the writer, we snail not attempt 
to determine. To us it seems most probable that he quotes from Deuteronomy. But 
we turn to the homiletic suggestions of the quotation. 

L Angels wobship, therefore worship xb becoming: in all intelligent beings. 
Angels are the highest created beings. If worship is necessary for them! it is necessary 
for those also who are leas in their faculties and lower in their positions, yet capable of 
reverent approach to the Supreme Being. Man needs worship for the right and har- 
monious development of his being. Without worship the highest powers of his nature 
will decline and die for want of exercise, and its holiest possibilities will. not even be 
attempted. Moreover, since worship is appropriate and becoming in the angels of God, 
it is not less so in his human creatures. Jno attitude is more befitting in us than that 
of adoration. 

IL Angels wobship the Son of God, therefore he is worthy of the worship 
of all intelligent beings. We make this statement on the following grounds : — 
1. Angels, by virtue of their intelligence, are capable of estimating his claims to their 
worship. 2. Angels, because of their holiness, would not pay their worship to one who 
was not worthy of it. Hence, in worshipping the First-begotten of the Father, they 
are an example to us. Their worship attests nis worthiness. 

I1L "All the angels of God worship" the Son of God, therefore he is 
worthy of the wobbhip of even the highest creatures. Angels even of the 
highest rank worship him (Isa. vL 1—3 ; 1 Pet. iii. 22 ; Rev. v. 11—14). Hence we 
infer that tbe most intelligent, the wisest, the mightiest, the most exalted of men 
should worship him. 

IV. Angels abb under obligations to wobship the Son of God, but man is 
under more and mightier oblioations to wobship him. Angels are commanded 
to warship him. " He saith, Let all the angels," etc. They worship him because of 
what he is in himself; because he is essentially Divine, and supremely, infinitely 
perfect— M the effulgence of the Father's glory," etc They worship him also because of 
what he is in relation to them. He is their Creator and Sustainer. These reasons for 
worshipping the Son apply to us as much as to these heavenly intelligences ; and, In 
addition to these, we are impelled to worship him by a motive more tender in its cha- 
racter and more mighty in its constraining force than any of these. He is our Saviour. 
He gave himself for us. He died for us. He redeemed us with his own melons blood. 
And now "he ever liveth to make intercession for us." How sacred ana strong, then, 
are the obligations which bind us to worship him ! " Worthy is the Lamb that hath 

1 Suggested by Alford, fe loco. 
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been slain to receive the power," etc. (Rev. v. 12); "0 come let us sing unto the 
Lord," etc. (Ps. xcv. 1—7) I— W. J. 

Vers. 7— 9.-^2%e Son and the angels. " And of the angels he saith, Who maketh 
his angels," etc Here' are two quotations from the Psalms ; the first from Pa, civ. 4, 
the second from Pa, xlv. 6, 7. Whether the latter Psalm applied primarily to Solomon 
or any other king of ancient Israel or not, it seems to us quite clear that it applies to 
the ideal King, the Messiah. Oar text presents additional illustrations of the great 
superiority of the Son to the angels. 

L The angels abb messengers of God, the Son is hmselp God. They are 
messengers who execute his behests. " His angels do his commandments, hearkening 
unto the voice of his word " (cf. Dan. ix. 21 ; Luke i. 19, 26). But the Son is called 
God by the Father. " Unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever." 
Since God the Father thus addresses him he must really be God ; for he calls- persons 
and things by names which correspond to their natures. There is a wide interval 
between the most honoured messenger and the only begotten Son and Heir of the 
Father, between the highest of created beings and the uncreated God. 

II. The angels abe servants, the Son is the Sovereign. They are "his minis- 
ters." They serve him swiftly and joyfully. All their service is religious in its spirit. 
Their work is indeed worship. But, however important the nature of their service, 
however exalted its spirit, however perfect its performance, they are still servants and 
subjects. But the Son is the Sovereign. The Father saith unto him, " Thy throne, 
God, is for ever und ever," etc The throne and sceptre are symbols of royal authority. 
" All authority hath been given unto me," said our Lord, " in heaven and on earth ; " 
41 1 sat down with my Father in his throne ; "," His kingdom ruleth over alL" 

III. The angels serve in the phenomena and forces of nature, the Son 
reigns righteously ik A SPIRITUAL empire. " Who maketh his angels winds, and 
his ministers a flame of fire." These words are variously interpreted. Dean Perowne 
(on Ps. civ. 4) says, " He clothes his messengers with the might, the swiftness, the all- 
pervading subtilty of wind and fire." Alford's exposition is different : "He makes his 
messengers winds, i.e. he causes his messengers to act in or by means of the winds ; his 
servants flames of fire, i.e. commissions them to assume the agency or form of flame 
for his purposes." And Ebrard : " Throughout the New Testament (for example. Rom. 
viiL S8 ; 1 Pet. iii. 22) the angels, at least a class of them, are regarded as iwdfuit of 
God, fa. as personal creatures furnished with peculiar powers, through whom God works 
wonders in the kingdom of nature, and whom he accordingly • makes to be storm- 
winds and flames of fire,* in as far as he lets them, so to speak, incorporate themselves 
with these elements and operations of nature. It is a truth declared in the Holy 
Scriptures of great speculative importance, that the miracles of nature, for example the 
lightnings and trumpet-sounds [on Sinai, are not wrought immediately and directly 
by God, the Governor of the world, but are called forth at his will by exalted creatures 
specially qualified for this work. This position the angels hold ; they are there to work 
terrible wonders in the sphere of nature before the eves of a yet uncultivated people." 
Bat the relation of the Son to man is spiritual, and his rule is supremely righteous. 
The eighth verse gives us three ideas concerning his government. 1. It is perfectly 
righteous. " Tho sceptre of uprightness is the sceptre of thy kingdom." (1) His rule 
over man as an individual is righteous. All his requirements are in harmony with and 
tend to promote our well-being. In keening his commandments u there is mat 
reward." (2) His rule over man in his social relations is righteous. What could be 
more equitable or more wise than the great rule laid down by our Lord for the regula- 
tion of our conduct toward each other?— "All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." (3) His rule over man in his relations to 
God is righteous. He requires us to obey, reverence, and love God. Is it not reason- 
able and equitable that the most excellent and gracious Being should be loved ? that the 
greatest and most glorious Being should be reverenced? that our Creator, Sustainer, and 
Sovereign should be obeyed ? " The Law is holy, and the commandment is holy and 
just and rood." His reign is not only equitable, but benevolent 2. It is perfectly 
righteous because of his love of righteousness. He reigns in uprightness, not as a matter 
of policy, but of principle ; this grand feature of his government springs from his own 
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infinite affection for righteousness, and the perfect righteousness of his character. 
" Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; " " The righteous Lord loveth 
righteousness." 3. It is perpetual because it is perfectly righteous. "Thy throne, 
God, is for ever and ever. His reign is eternal because it is equitable, "The throne 
is established by righteousness." Earthly 

" Empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, nourish, and decay." 

But "of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end, 9 ' etc. (Isa. ix. 
7). " He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end." 

IV. The joy of the akgels is much infebiob to that of the Son. M There- 
fore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 
Notice: 1. The nature of this anointing. u Anointed thee with the oil of gladness." 
This anointing does not indicate the inauguration of our Lord to his mediatorial office. 
The figure is taken from the custom of anointing the head of the guests at festivals 
(Ps. xxiii 5^, and is intended to set forth the supreme joy of the Son upon the com- 
pletion of his redemptive work, and his exaltation to " the right hand of the Majesty 
on high." 2. The reason of this anointing. " Thou hast loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity; therefore God, tby God, hath anointed thee." Because of the perfec- 
tion of his character, and of his life and work upon earth, the Father has blessed him 
with supreme joy. 8. The extent of this anointing. " Above thy fellows," or associates. 
Since the design of the writer is to exhibit the superiority of the Son " to the angels, 
we must, I think, take /ier6xovs as representing other heavenly beings, partakers in the 
same glorious and sinless state with himself, though not in the strict sense his 
4 fellows. 9 " x His joy is deeper, higher, greater, intenser than that of any angel. 
Behold, then, how much greater is the Son than the angels in all the points which havo 
coma under our notice ! — W. J. 

Vers. 10 — 12. — The Son and the universe. "And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation," etc. The main subject of the writer is still the same — the 
superiority of the Son to the angels; and he here adduces further proofs of his 
superiority by setting forth the relations of the Son to the universe, in words which he 
quotes from Ps. ciL 25—27. 

I. The Son is the Cbeatob of the uktvebse. " Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands." Notice 
here : 1. His existence before the universe* In the beginning he laid the foundation of 
the earth. When was that ? Six thousand years ago ? Kay, millions of years ago. 
The expression takes us M back to the fathomless abyss of ages of ages." Tot the 
existence of the Son takes us back beyond that, to us, incomprehensibly remote period. 
As the artist must have existed before the picture which he painted, and the architect 
before the edifice which he designed, so the Son existed before the universe which he 
made. " His goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting." 2 Mis agency in 
the creation of tlte universe. He " laid the foundation of the earth," etc. The heavens 
and the earth have not always existed ; they had a beginning. They were not self- 
originated, but were made by Another. In the strict sense of the word, they were 
created by our Lord. He did not merely arrange or form the heavens and the earth 
out of roe-existent materials ; he created them. He a laid the foundation." He began 
at the beginning, etc. 

IT. He presides over the chakoes of the ukiverse. "They all shall wax old as 
doth a garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed." 
Changes are ever going on in the universe. Spring with its fresh and youthful beauty 
passes into the glowing and gorgeous summer, otc There are changes in the earth 
and in the seas. Even the mountains, which seem so stable and immutable, are subject 
to change. Suns and stars also are mutable. The heavens and the earth are growing 
old; they have had their infancy and youth, etc. These changes are not effected by 
blind, unintelligent forces or laws. The Son of God superintends all of them. He is 
the Framer of all the laws of Nature, and the Force of all her forces. He is the 

1 See Alford's note in support of this interpretation. 
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Sustainer as well as the Creator of the universe. To the thoughtful and devout man 
this fact imparts a deeper, tenderer interest and attraction to the changes which take 
place in nature. Our gracious Saviour and Lord is also the Superintendent and 
Sovereign of the universe. 

III. He is unchangeable amidst the changes op the universe. " But thou art 
the same." He is the same in his being and character, in his will and purposes. 
Presiding over a universe in which all things are continually changing, yet with him 
there " is no variableness or shadow of turning." He is " the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever." He is the same in knowledge. His understanding is infinite, and 
he knoweth all things. He is the same in purpose, The writer of this Epistle speaks 
of "the immutability of his counsel." "He is of one mind." He is the same in 
affection.' " The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed, but my kindness 
shall not depart from thee, nor shall the covenant of my peace be removed." ° Having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end." What an 
inspiration this supplies to trust in him I It was thus, indeed, that these words were 
originally employed by the psalmist; for, as Ebrard points out, it is not "his unchange- 
ableness as the immaterial Spirit that is spoken of (in Ps. cii. 27), but the unchange- 
ableness of Jehovah in his acts, in his relation to Israel, in a word, the Divine 
covenant-faithfulness" And upon this the psalmist bases his hope of the restoration 
of prosperity to Israel. Because he is immutable in his character and purposes and 
relation to his people, we may safely confide in him. "He abideth faithful; for he 
cannot deny himself." 

IV. He survives the dissolution of the universe. "They shall perish ; but thou 
remainest. . . . And thy years shall not fail" We do not think that the annihilation 
of the heavens and earth is taught here, but that their present form and aspect shall 
pass away. Their substance will remain, but their present appearance will perish. 
"The day of the Lord will come as a thief; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat, and the earth 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up." 

" The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, 6hall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

(Shakespeare.) 

But the Lord 'shall remain for ever and ever. As he existed before the universe, so 
shall he exist when its present forms have disappeared for ever. He is " from ever- 
lasting to everlasting." " I am the First and the Last, and the Living One ; and I was 
dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore/' 

Conclusion. How immeasurably greater, then, is the Son than the angels ! They 
could not create a world ; but he created the entire universe. They have no sovereign 
control over the transformations of any world ; but he is the supreme Agent effecting 
all the changes in every province of all worlds. They change; their knowledge changes 
by way of increase, and with new discoveries they have new admirations ; their affec- 
tions also change, growing more deep and intense ; but he is superior to all change 
— the Immutable. They are not essentially immortal; their continued existence 
depends upon him ; but he is essentially immortal — " the living One," the Eternal. 
Seeing that the Son of God is immutable and eternal, we hare the strongest encourage- 
ment to trust in him at all times. Both in his power and in his willingness to save he 
is ever the same, and " he ever liveth." His " years shall not faiL" — W. J. 

Vers. 13, 14.— The sovereignty of the Son and the service of the angds. "But to 
which of the angels said he at any time," etc. ? The writer is still treating of the pre- 
eminence of the Bon over the angels ; and he shows it in the facts that he is a Sovereign 
and they are servants. 

L The sovereignty of the Son of God. " But to which of the angels said he at 
any time, sit on my right hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool?" This 
quotation the writer makes from Ps. ex. This psalm is confessedly Messianic. It is 
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frequently quoted in the New Testament as applying to our Lord. " And no psalm 
more clearly finds its ultimate reference and completion, only in Christ." The quotation 
teaches that : 1. The Son is exalted to the mediatorial throne. " Sit thou ou my right 
hand." "He sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.' 1 (See our notes on 
" The exaltation of his position " as stated in ver. 8.) % He is exalted by the highest 
will "But to which of tho angels said he at any time," etc.? "The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at mv right hand," etc.; "Him God exalted with his right 
hand to he a Prince and a Saviour." 8. He is exalted with the sublimest expectation. 
" Till I make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet." Here are several points. (1) 
Our Lord has enemies ; e.g. ignorance, superstition, unbelief, vice, crime, wicked men, 
etc. (2) These enemies will certainly be subjugated to him. Their subjugation is 
guaranteed by tbe Most High : "Till I make,'' etc (8) These enemies will be com* 
pletely subjugated to him. " Thine enemies the footstool of thy feet" The reference 
is to the ancient custom of conquerors placing their feet upon the necks of vanquished 
nobles or princes in token of their complete subjection (cf. Josh. x. 24). (4) He is 
waiting their subjugation with assured expectation.. 

II. The service of the abbels op God. "Are they not all ministering spirits," 
etc? Notice : 1, The nature cf the angels. "Spirits." We do not enter upon the 
question whether angels are pure spirits or not. It seems to us that they are not 
without some form or vesture; that they are not "unclothed, but clothed upon." 
Their bodies are spiritual. "There is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body." 
Angelic forms are not gross and material, but refined and ethereal. They do not 
impede their activities or clog their aspirations, but are the exquisite vesture of their 
being and the suitable vehicle of their power. (On the qualities of these spirits, see 
introduction of our homily on vers. 8, 4!) 2. The office of the angels. " Ministering 
spirits." (1) They are servants of God. Alford : " The Buucowta is not a waiting upon 
men, but a fulfilment of their office as fcaWoi of Qod" And Robert Hall : " They are 
not the servants of the Church, but the servants of Christ for the benefit of the 
Church." They are u ministers of his that do his pleasure" (Ps. diL 20, 21). (2) 
They are servants of God on behalf of his people " Sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation; " or, " Sent forth for ministry on account of those who 
shall be heirs of salvation." Christians are called " heirs of salvation * because they 
"are children of God ; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ" (Rom. viii. 14 — 17). And the salvation which they shall inherit is not mere 
deliverance from danger or release from the penalty of sin ; but complete and ever- 
lasting salvation ; transformation into the image and participation in the blessedness 
of the Lord. Unto these children of God angels minister. The nature of' their 
ministry in ancient times we are able to gather from the Bible; e.g. to Lot (Gen. six.); 
to Elijah (1 Kings xix. 4—8) ; to Elisha (2 Kings vi. 16, 17) ; to Daniel (Dan. vi 22 ; 
ix. 20—27 ; x. 10—21) ; to Zacharias (Luke 1. 11—20) ; to Mary (Luke L 26—88); to 
the shepherds (Luke ii. 9 — 14); to Mary Magdalene and other women (Luke xxiv. 
4 — 7; John xx. 11—13); to tho apostles immediately after the Ascension (Acts i. 
10, 11) ; to the apostles in prison (Acts v. 19, 20) ; to St. Peter (Acts xiL 7—10) ; to 
St Paul (Acts xxvii. 28, 24). They also ministered to our Lord after his temptation 
in the wilderness (Matt iv. 11), and in his agony in Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 48)* 
And there are statements of Holy Scripture which bear upon their ministry. " The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, M etc (Ps. xxxiv. 7) ; 
" He shall give his angels charge over thee," etc. (Ps. xci. 11, 12). They minister to 
us now chiefly by their influence upon our spirits. They quicken within us true 
thoughts and pure feelings ; they help us to detect Satanic suggestions and to repel 
Satanic solicitations; they inspire the timid with courage, and whisper hope to the 
despondent — 

u And the wearied heart grows strong, 

At an angel strengthened nun, 

Fainting in the garden dim 
'Neath the world's vast woe and wrong." 

(JohannBist) 

They suggest caution and watchfulness to the- unwary; by their serene invisible 
presence they solace the sufferer; and they serve- about the dying bed of the saint, 
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and convey the emancipated spirit to its heavenly rest " Lazarus . . . was carried by 
the angels into Abraham's bosom/' (3) They are commissioned by God for this service. 
He appoints to each one his sphere of ministry ; and by him they are " sent forth " to 
fulfil their commissions. 

* Oh, th' exceeding grace 
Of highest God that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wioked man, to serve his wicked foe. 

M How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come to succour us that succour want I 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant 1 
They for us fight, and watch, and duly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant ; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 
Oh, why should heavenly God to men have such regard ? " 

(Spenser.) 

Conclusion. Learn : 1. The dignity of the Christian. Angels minister unto him. 
God cares for him ; for he sends forth the angels to promote his interests. 2. The 
dignity of service. Angels, the highest orders of created beings, serve God by minis- 
tering unto little children, distressed Christians, and afflicted saints. 3. The supreme 
dignity of the San of God. He " came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many ; " and now he " is on the right hand of God, having 
gone into heaven ; angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto him." 
Well does Dr. J. H. Newman say, " When we survey Almighty God surrounded by his 
holy angels, his thousand thousands of ministering spirits, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand standing before him, the idea of his awful majesty rises before us more 
powerfully and impressively. We begin to see how little we are, how altogether mean 
and worthless in ourselves, and how high he is and fearful. The very lowest of his 
angels is indefinitely above us in this our present state ; how high, then, must be 
the Lord of angels 1 The very seraphim hide their faces before his glory, while they 
praise him; how shamefaced, then, should sinners be when they come into his 
presence!"— W.J. 

Vers. 1, 2.— The two Testaments a pro gr e ssi ve revelation of Ood. These verses form 
the key-note of the Epistle. The Hebrew Christians were being cast out from Jewish 
worship and fellowship. To be excluded from the temple, the centre of national 
unity, the home of the people to whom pertained u the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the Law, and the service of God, and the promises, and the 
fathers,'' was to be reduced to the level of the uncovenaoted Gentiles. The writer 
encourages them in their trial by exhibiting the far greater glory of him to whom they 
had come than that they had been called to leave. Moreover, the old dispensation was 
hastening to its end; Judaism was dying out ; the temple- worship was about to cease* 
The writer foretells this in prophetic symbolism (ch. xii. 26, 27). Thus he seems to 
stand on the ruins of an old world. But the Epistle is to show a new world rising from 
its ashes— the first done away that the second may be established. The stars are fading, 
but only because the sun has risen ; the types are cast aside, but because the reality has 
come. Priest and sacrifice, altar and temple, national greatness and sacred lineage, — they 
are all going. M Let them go," says he, M for in their place has appeared with unspeakable 
glory the great fulfilment of them all— the Lord Jesus, who abideth for ever." That is 
the substance of the Epistle— the glory of the old economy fulfilled and surpassed in 
Christ. The subsequent chapters are but M a prolonged echo of this opening strain." 
The subject of these words is—The two Testaments a progressive revelation of Ood. 

L They teach that nr Holt Sobxftube God has spoken to man. " He spake 
.. . . he hath spoken." We tnight expect Ood to speak because a revelation is necessary. 
The.worid needs Ood, perishes without him, cries out after him. The world cannot 
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find God; to the utmost earthly, wisdom he is unknown. God is a God of goodness 
and love; his works declare it; then God must reveal himself to man. 1. Scripture 
declares itself to be Ood's voice. Christ and the apostles affirm this of the Old Testa- 
ment. Tou cannot believe in Christ without accepting the. Old Testament as an 
infallible declaration of the Divine will ; for so he accepted it They also affirm this of 
their own teaching in the New Testament : " We speak not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacbetb, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth." 2. The effects of Scripture 
prove that this witness it bears to itself is true. As the apostles proved their mission by 
" signs, and wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost," so does the 
Bible ; that it is a divinely inspired utterance is proved by Divine results. It meets 
the complicated needs of human nature, satisfies tne heart, opens blind eyes, casts out 
evil spirits, transforms the character, regenerates the world, turns the wilderness into 
paradise. It does what only God can do ; then God is in it. 

II. They teach that in the Lobd Jesub Christ we have God's perfect 
utterance to van. " God . . . hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son." 
1. Since Ood is the Author of both revelations, we may expect to find the new in the old. 
44 God spake to the fathers . < . God hath spoken to us/* And God is One; then we 
must expect to find the revelation one. Scripture is not two books, but a unity. See 
this in its outlino ; it begins with, " In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth ; " it ends with the creation of the new heavens and earth. It begins with the 
story of man's expulsion from the garden— paradise lost; it ends with the vision of 
redeemed man dwelling under the tree of life, on the banks of the river of the water of 
life— paradise regained ; and between the beginning and the end we have the steps by 
which that develops into this. Thus the New Testament and the Old throw mutual 
light on each other; we cannot sever them without hurt. He who only reads one 
knows neither. 2. Since Christ is the Substance of the New Testament, the new revela- 
tion will be a distinct advance on the old. The text contrasts as well as compares them. 
There is a sense in which Christ may be said to be the Substance of the Old Testament 
— " To him give all the prophets witness;" and we do not understand it unless we read 
it with Christ as the key. But in a far higher sense is he the Substance of the New". 
" God spake to the fathers in many parts" Le. in fragments. One aspect of truth wait 
seen in one type, another in another; they needed to be combined if toe full truth was 
to be known. " And in divers ways," by types, prophecies, requirements, providences, 
angelic ministry, human teachers, etc. ; thus tne old revelation had great disadvantages. 
Mark the contrast: " He hath spoken unto us by his Son. 9 No longer in fragments or 
by many voices, but by one living Person, the embodiment of the Father's thoughts 
concerning us ; " the Word " made flesh. Christ not only the Messenger, but the Message. 
3. Since Christ is God the Son, there can be no revelation beyond what is given in him. 
As long as God spoke by human teachers a greater and better might arise; but when 
he spake by his Son the climax was reached. The Son knows the Father perfectly, 
and can make no mistake as to the mind of the Father. To know how God feels 
about men, learn of Christ. " This is my beloved Son : hear him." To know what God 
is, look at Christ. " He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." To know what God 
would give, study Christ. He is God's " unspeakable Gift ; * a in him are hid all the 
treasures," etc. All that God has to say to us we hear in Jesus, and there can be 
nothing beyond that. 

III. They teach that, in having spoken to man, God has placed htm under 
solemn responsibility. " God hath spoken 1 " What then ? 1. If Ood has spoken, it 
leaves man's ignorance without excuse. No one with this Book need be in ignorance 
on Divine things. If God has spoken it is to teach us something; then he cannot have 
spoken so unintelligibly that we cannot understand him. If he baa spoken here, we 
may rely on this Book as on a rock. Distinguish between human interpretation of 
truth and the truth itself; but when you have discovered the truth, hold it and assert 
it positively. What is truth ? What God hath said. 2. Jf Ood has spoken, his Word 
must be man's ultimate authority. We must have infallibility or we can have no rest. 
Where is it ? The Church in her history has proved that she is not infallible. Man's 
moral consciousness proves that it is not infallible, for the " inner light " in different 
men points in different directions, is perverted by sin, bribed into silence, educated into 
error. There is no infallibility if it be not in the Bible. But it is here, for here 
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God hath spoken. Then find your creed in it, and base your life on it, making it in all 
matters the final and authoritative court of appeal It must be madness to oppose 
personal opinion or expediency to what the Lord says. 3. If Qod has spoken, irreverence 
and neglect of Scripture are man's loss and shame. " God hath spoken ! " Then with 
what solemnity shonld we listen to his voice ; with what constancy should we draw 
near to this temple to hear his will ; and with what awe, taking our shoes from oar feet, 
as on holy ground ! Think of God speaking, and no " Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth," rising from our heart ! Are you neglecting Scripture ? Remember God has 
no other voice after this ; Christ is his last appeal to men. " Having, therefore, one Son, 
his well-beloved, he sent htm last unto them, saying, They will reverence my Son." 
" God hath in these last davs spoken unto us by his Son ; " to be deaf to that last 
appeal Is to have God speechless to us for ever. — C. N. 

Vera. 2, 3. — The surpassing glory of Christ, who is the Substance of the Christian 
revelation. I. This passage sets forth the perfect Deity of Chbibt. If the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not here, it is at least implied that in the Godhead there are 
more Persons than one. " God hath spoken by his Son ;" " God hath appointed him ; " 
" Through him God made," etc Then the Father and Son are distinct Persons. But, 
as clearly, they are one God, for there are statements hero with reference to the Son 
which conld not be made of one less than Deity. The Deity of Christ is here set 
forth in three particulars. 1. In his possession of the Divine nature. " The effulgence 
of his glory, the very image of his substance." Not " the brightness of his glory," as 
though there were one point where God's glory is greatest, and that point Christ; but 
" the effulgence," the shining forth of what else would be hidden. The beams of light 
are the effulgence of the sun ; without them we could not see the sun or know he is 
there. So Christ is " God manifest in the flesh." Not " the image of God," as though 
parallel with " Let us make man in our image ;" but " the very image of his substance." 
(The idea is that of a showing forth what else would be concealed. " The Image of the 
invisible God; " "No man hath seen God," . . . the only begotten . . . hath declared 
him." Christ is the showing forth, shining forth on man of God, so that " he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father." But this would be impossible unless he were himself 
Ood. A created being can utter something about God, or bear faint resemblance 
to him, but he who reveals God perfectly must be God's coequal self. 2. In his fulfil- 
ment of the Divine work. " Through whom he made the worlds, . . . upholding all 
things by the word of his power." Only God can create. But " all things woro made 
by Christ ; without him was not," etc. Take the hundred and fourth psalm, " the 
natural theology of the Jews," and in every verse in which David speaks of the natural 
world subsisting on God's bounty you may insert the word " Jesus." Where Coleridge, ' 
in his ' Ode to Sunrise in the Yale of Chamounix,' makes snow-clad peak, and thundering 
avalanche, and mysterious glacier, and verdant valley, and azure sky, echo back the one 
word "God," we may substitute the word " Jesus." Isaiah heard the angels sing, " Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts : the whole earth is full of his glory." Bat " this spake 
he of Jesus ; " that greatness is that of Deity. 3. In his occupation of the Divine 
position. " Whom he hath appointed Heir of all things." Christ on the throne of the 
universe, " Lord of all." That involves a right to the homage of all, the position of 
Controller of all, and the end for which all things exist That can only be true of God. 
"Jehovah reigneth : he doeth his will," etc. ; " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only ; " " The Lord hath made all things for himself." Christ can look abroad 
on everything that is and happens, and say, * It is mine." And when the end comes, ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands of angels will be heard crying, 
" Worthy is the Lamb to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing; " and every creature which is in heaven and on the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, will respond, " Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne." 

II. This passage sets forth the union of Deity and humanity in one glorious 
Person. No word about Christ's humanity, but the idea is here. The passage could not 
have been written had not God become man. Forit declares his Godhead. Then he was 
God from everlasting. But mark the expressions': u Appointed Heir of all things; " 
" Mads better than the angels." Neither of those expressions can you apply to Deity. 
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Afl God, Christ has an inalienable property in the universe, and cannot be "appointed** 
heir to it ; go, too, he is better than the angels, and cannot be " made M better. ^ He who 
can be " appointed heir " and " made better " must be a creature. Here, then, is a great 
mystery ; there must be a sense in which Christ who was God, was also, at some time, 
a creature. This would be inexplicable but for our knowledge of the Incarnation. See 
what this points to. 1. The assumption by him of human nature. We depend for 
our knowledge of that entirely on Scripture ; but there it is stated plainly, " The Word 
was God • . . the Word was made flesh." He who creates and upholds and is Heir of 
all things, he who is " the effulgence," etc., was born, and lived, and suffered, and worked, 
and obeyed, and died, and was buried as man. 2. The necessity for the union of these two 
natures for his mediatorial work. Apart from the Incarnation Christ could be no Saviour. 
Since the Law had been given to man, man must keep it if God's moral government is 
to be vindicated ; and 6ince man had broken the Law, by man must the penalty be 
endured. The Saviour, therefore, must be man. But the race had sinned ; no man, 
therefore, could redeem his brother ; none, moreover, who was not under personal obliga- 
tion to fulfil the Law. The Saviour, therefore, must be God. The Incarnation alone met 
the necessity. 3. The reassumpiion of Divine glory in the capacity of Mediator. Christ 
ascended to the throne of the universe as Qod-Man ; that explains his being "appointed" 
to that position. As God he had an inalienable right to it ; his appointment to it was 
in that twofold nature he had adopted as Bedeemer ; he was always M Head over all 
things," but on his ascension he was made " Head over all tilings to the Church." He 
has now received his eternal glory for the good of his people. Ail he is and has as God, 
he holds in pursuance of his redemptive work. What a future for the world, when the 
glory and resources of the GgjBead are given over to secure its salvation! What 
security and benediction for pi people of God 1 

EEL This passage sets forth the relation of this glorious Person to a 
sinful world. The worth of dwelling on the glory of Christ is in the fact of the 
relation he has entered into with regard to men; to cherish the thought of his 
greatness is to find redemption glow with a new meaning. What is Christ to man as 
Bedeemer? The Old Testament speaks of him as Prophet, Priest, and King. Ail 
these are in our text " God hath spoken unto us by his Son" — there is Christ our 
Prophet. " He made purification of sins " — there is Christ our Priest. " He sat down 
on the right hand of the Majesty on high "—there is Christ our King. L Think of his 
prophetic work in the light of his glorious nature. What does he teach? He is not 
merely the voice, he is " the Word." He himself is what God says to us ; the substance 
of the gospel is just Christ. How much we hear in him when we know that he who, 
as Jesus of Nazareth, was humbled, sorrowful, bruised, accursed for us, was the God of 
such surpassing glory 1 In proportion as we understand that glory will be the force and 
sweetness of the message heard in beholding Jesus, that " God is love." 2. Think of 
his priestly work in the light of his glorious nature. The expression, " he made 
purification of sins," was used in the sense in which the Hebrews would naturally 
understand it— the sense of cleansing of sin by sacrifice — and evidently refers to Christ's 
substitutionary sacrifice, " the offering of his body once for all." But what wonderful 
light beams on that redemption when we know the glory of him who made it I What 
grace is in it then 1 what security 1 It is the glory of Jesus that makes him able to save 
the worst. It is because he is God that his blood cleanseth us from all sin. 3. Think 
of his kingly work in the light of his glorious nature. The sitting down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high must refer to his mediatorial kingship, for it was after he 
had made purification of sins. But think of the glory of that kingship. Christ M Heir 
of all things "for us. For us he is Lord of providence ; then providence is on our 
side. For us ne is Lord of all temporal resources ; then the supply of our needs is 
assured. For us he is Lord of the spiritual world ; then no foe above our strength 
shall assail us. He who on the highest throne is crowned with glory is as truly there 
for us as for us he was crowned with thorns. The hand which now wields the sceptre 
of the universe, wields it as truly for us as for us it was pierced at Calvary, what 
safety, what blessing, that means for the Church 1 

We cannot speak of the glory of the Son of God as we would, nor think of it as it is ; 
but we may meditate on it, rejoice in it, try to understand it better, and praise him for 
it, till in the fuller light and with the fuller powers of the higher world— 
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" We at hi* feet shall fall, 
Join in the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord of alL" 

C.N. 

Vera. 4— 14.— The greatness of the angel* revealing the greatness of the Lord, Our 
ideas with regard to the angels are mostly vague, or poetic, or formal, never evoking 
holy thought or inspiring praise, or breathin£on our soul an hour's calm, or strengthening 
us to strike a blow at sin. We think there is nothing practical about the doctrine of 
angels, and so we pass it by. We have Christ, we say ; we do not need the angels ; 
they who have the ting overlook the courtiers. Yet a considerable portion of Scripture 
is occupied with instruction concerning them. So we conclude there is great spiritual 
worth in the Bible doctrine of angels, if we understand it right What wis is we may 
gather from the purpose of the passage before us. To discover the reason for which 
the writer here dwells on it at length is to have the key to the question— What benefit 
can this doctrine afford to our spiritual life? The writer's aim is to show that the 
new revelation is better than the old, and to this end he sets forth the glory of the 
Lord Jesus Christ The greatness of Christ is his theme, and in unfolding this he 
begins with the doctrine of angels ; and there we see the use of the doctrine. By an 
adequate knowledge of the angels we arrive at a more adequate knowledge of Christ ; 
their greatness, who are his creatures and servants, affords a fuller conception of his 
own glorious majesty. The subject, therefore, is — The greatness of the angels revealing 
the greatness of the Lord* 

L The greatness of the angels. This is implied in the fourth verse—" having 
become by so much better than the angels." Unless they were most exalted, the 
writer could not venture to bring Christ into comparison with them. How great must 
they be of whom it can be written that Christ is greater 1 Let us think of them briefly. 
We might almost assume, apart from Scripture, that angelic beings exist In other 
departments of nature there is a regular gradation from lower to higher forms of life ; 
it is therefore improbable that man is the only creature of his order. Man's powers 
are so limited that there is evidently room for a race, or indeed for an ascending series 
of races, of intelligent beings superior to man. Moreover, when we consider the great- 
ness of God, and the worship and love and service due to him, it is hardly conceivable 
that the dwellers on one small planet are the only creatures in the universe capable of 
rendering these. Nor can we imagine that, if man had not been created, God would 
have been left without worshippers, or that when men fell there were none left to 
praise him. When we turn to Scripture this assumption is confirmed. There we read 
of " principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world ; " an M innumerable company of angels ; angel and archangel, 
cherubim and seraphim ; " ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands.' 9 L Think of the sublime position of these celestial beings. As in Isa. vi. 1—3 
or fiev. v. 11. They have nearest access to Jehovah, surround his throne, attend his 
Person, behold his glory. That future blessedness which is the highest hope of the 
people of God is already inherited, to a great degree, by the angels. They are at home 
in heaven. 2. Think of their holy character. With no human imperfection, no stain 
of sin, for ever beholding the holiness of the Most Holy, how perfectly they must reflect 
his holy image ! 

"Eternal Light I Eternal Light I 
How pure the soul must be 
That stands within thy searching sight 
And shrinks not but with calm delight 
Can live and look on thee I" 

8. Think of (heir glorious nature. "His countenance was like lightning, and his 
raiment white as snow, and for fear of him the keepers became as dead men ;" "I saw 
another mighty angel clothed with a cloud ; and a rainbow was upon his head, and his 
face was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire." The "living creatures" were 
"full of eves before and behind." Some are called " seraphim," £.«. burning ones. 
The cherubim were described by a combined symbol of man, lion, eagle, ox, ijs. utmost 
intelligence, strength, flight, and service. 4. Think of their swatted work. See 
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instances in Scripture of the varied and high missions of judgment and mercy and 
ministry on which they are sent. They serve tbe King ceaselessly. Our prayer for 
earth is that the Divine will may he done here as in heaven. Jacob's vision is always 
being fulfilled, and the ancient hymn of the Church, " To thee ail angels cry aloud, 
the heavens," etc 

IL The greatness of tee angels beveals the greatness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. That is the substance of vers. 5 — 13. These verses consist of a series of 
quotations from the Book of Psalms. From certain psalms (which were applied to 
Christ) the writer draws certain statements with regard to our Lord and the angels, 
and he uses these to show that the greatness of the angels illustrates the surpassing 
greatness of the Bedeemer. There are, thus, three lines of contrast drawn here. 1. 
Christ is the God whom these exalted angels worship. (Vers. 6, 6.) In a sense peculiar 
to himself the Lord Jesus Christ is God the Son. Others may be sons of God, but he 
is the " Only-begotten? which must mean equality and oneness with the Father ; for he 
who commands, "Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only," says also of 
Christ, " And let ail the angels of God worship him." Christ the supreme Object of 
the worship of these exalted and innumerable angelic beings. Bank above rank, angel 
and archangel, principality and power, cherubim and seraphim, rise in the order of being 
and glory, these above those, others higher still, and still others higher, till the highest 
rank of created majesty and splendour is reached. But far above the highest is one 
glorious central throne, round which these countless hosts all circle, and before which 
they bow in worship — and the Lamb is in the midst of the throne. 2. Christ is the 
Creator from whose hands they came. (Yer. 7.) In the great powers of nature are depicted 
the resistless might and rapid movement of the heavenly hosts as they sweep through 
apace, unrestrained by the laws that bind us lower creatures. But however great they 
be, they owe all to him, the Son, whose handiwork they are. " He maketh his angels 
winds." As the work extols the worker, and the greater the work the more glorious 
the worker is seen to be, so of all created things none more truly extols him bv whom 
-all were made, than the exceeding glorv of the angelic host. 3. Christ is the King 
whose will they perform. (Vers. 8 — 14.) The idea here is in the main that Christ is 
tbe King, righteous, eternal, universal, victorious. The angels only stand as servants 
before him, or fly at his bidding. How great must the King be that has such a 
retinue (see Eph. L 20 — 22)1 Angels escorted him on his ascension; attend him in 
his redeeming work, and rejoice with him over repentant sinners ; fly from his presence to 
minister to his people ; when he comes in judgment he " will bring all the holy angels 
with him." How great the King served by myriads of such servants as these, and 
leading in his train princes, powers, potentates, dominions, of such surpassing glory ! 

m. The greatness of Christ and the angels beveals the greatness of the 
Christian believer. See what a practical truth we have been considering. The 
apostle closes this sublime description of Christ with its bearing on " the heirs of 
salvation. 19 This chapter leads up to them. Very suggestive that it does close with that 
word. The greater the angels are, the greater Christ is. The greater Christ, our Helper, 
Friend, Saviour, Sanctifier, is, the greater we, his people, are. See here : 1. The believer's 
greatness in being made, in so glorious a universe, the subject of Divine love. How 
great the contrast between man and the angels 1 And of them the universe Is full. 
This shows tbe marvel of the grace which fixed its love on the fallen sons of Adam. 
Why should our lower and comparatively insigniGcant race be the object of redeeming 
mercy? * Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him?" How great is man 
when he becomes the object of such love ! 2. The believer's greatness in the exalted 
relationship between him and the celestial beings. Take the first verse of this passage : 
Christ M became so much better than, the angels ; " that can only refer to him as God- 
Han, for as God he was better than the angels. Christ, then, holds this position as 
Mediator ; that is, for us ; tbe greatness of Christ is on our behalf. Take the last 
verse of the passage : " Are they not all," etc. ? All the angels, however high their rank, 
wait unseen on us, doing their Lord's will. However lowly the " heir of salvation" 
may be, angelic messengers are passing from the throne to him perpetually, upholding, 
guiding, protecting, comforting, enriching. " Cherubim rail v at his side, and the Captain 
of that host is God. M How great is the believer, heir with such a King, and attended 
by such mioistrants 1 3. The believer's greatness in the glory of that future state if 
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which angtlic life affords a glimpse. Christ said that in the resurrection we should be 
" equal to the angels." What may that mean of new powers, dignity, service, holiness, 
and all immortal] But the tenor of Scripture affirms that we shall surpass the angels. 
They are servants, we are sons — "joint-heirs with Christ." They bow before his throne, 
we are to sit thereon. How great is " the heir of salvation " ! This unspeakable glory 
is the end of his journey, and the King of kings himself, and the celestial hosts, his 
convoy by the way 1— C. N. 

Vera. 1— 3.— Cftrirf as Prophet of the Church. This Epistle was written to those 
Jewish Christians who were in danger of relapsing from their profession of faith in 
Jesus and returning to the sacrifices and ceremonies of the Jewish Law. If we consider 
that they had been brought up in the acknowledgment of the Mosaic rites as being of 
Divine origin, with the power of early impressions ; that it was a vast step from Moses 
to the simple and spiritual system of the gospel ; that there were many forms of 
persecution to be endured, and that the love of many waxed cold, it will appear that 
such an Epistle was necessary, and admirably adapted, by its assertion of the superiority 
of Christ to all the prophets and priests of the past, to prevent apostasy and restore 
and confirm their faith. 

I. Hebe abb found the fboqbessivekess of Divine revelation. God conveyed 
portions of truth to Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, and the prophets ; and in divers 
manners, as in vision to Abraham, face to face to Moses, by Urim and Thummim, 
by proverb and psalm, and by prediction and apocalyptic images. This was gradual 
revelation, and was suited to the ages of the Church before Christ came, who treated 
his disciples in this way and said, " I have yet many things to say unto you, bat ye 
cannot bear them now n (John xvi. 12). 

IL Note the perfection of Chbist as the Prophet of the Cbubcil This i* 
to be seen in his superiority to all preceding teachers who were sent by the Divine 
Spirit to make known the will of God. He was the Son : 1. In his resemblance to his. 
Father in creative energy. M Without him was not anything made that was made." 2. . 
In resemblance of sustaining power, by which he upholds all law, preserves all harmony 
in creation, and maintains all life, from the highest seraphs to the humblest believers, 
and even to the lowest forms of existence. 3. Resemblance in personal dory. Jesus- 
Christ is the Brightness of the Father's glory, and the express Image of his person ; 
the latter idea drawn from the monarch's portrait stamped upon golden coin. Such 
words are the best human language supplies : and the treasures of these Divine ideas 
are put in the earthen vessels of our speech, and fall infinitely below the sublime 
reality. Our Lord's condition on the holy mount best illustrates the thought of his 
resemblance to the glory of his Father, when the ineffable resplendence which streamed 
from himself appeared to add emphasis to the words, " He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father." 4. Resemblance of pouter of enjoyment. He is to be u Heir of all things." 
Abraham was to be heir of the world; but here is a wider inheritance, which no finite 
mind can ever grasp. Jesus Christ is to be the Heir of all the results of his incarnation, 
ministry, and sacrifice. He is to see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied ; and 
through eternal ages he will receive the gratitude and adoration of a "number that no 
man can number. All judgment is committed to him, and on his head are many crowns. 

HI. Observe the perfection of Christ as the Priest. There is here a suggested 
contrast to priests of the Jewish Law. It is said he purged our sins by himself; then 
he stands before us as the One in opposition to the many who did not continue by reason 
of death. Aaron, Eli, Zadok, and Joshua successively disappear. There is a contrast 
between other priests and our Lord, who did not offer victims, as sheep, goats, lambs, 
and kids ; but offered himself through the eternal Spirit There is unlikeness inas- 
much as the services of the ancient priests did not purify the conscience ; but the sacrifice 
of our Lord cleanses by faith from all sin, restores to the Divine favour, and imparts 
the enjoyment of Christian hope. There is a contrast between the priests of the old 
Law in respect of dignity. The ancient ministers of the temple had to offer for their 
own sins, and then for the sins of the people ; our Lord was " holy, harmless, separate 
from sinners.' 9 The descendants of Aaron had to minister in the holy of holies when 
it was darkened by the smoke of sweet incense, and none dare to sit down near the 
mercy-seat; but the Redeemer sits down M at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 19 
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Once more, the Jewish high priests ministered for their own nation, while other popula- 
tions in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria had no share in their service ; bat our Lord is exalted, 
and sits a priest upon his throne, and a multitude of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues enjoy the benefit and blessing of his ministry. — B. 

Vers, 4—8. — Christ superior to the angels. As angels had an important ministry 
under the Law of Hoses, it was desirable to show the Christians who had been drawn 
from Judaism, and wero disposed to return to it, the superiority of our Lord to them 
in their nature and office. 

L This appears in the globy of his Name, which is his by nature and inheritance. 
Angels are called "sons of God," and rejoiced as creation with its wonders rose before 
their view. Israel was named " Jehovah's firstborn " and his " children ; M and magis- 
trates and judges were, as bearing the Divine image of authority, called " sons of God." 
But no monarch or angel is called "the Son, 9 and this our Lord seems to recognize. 
When about to ascend from earth he said, " I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God" (John xx. 17). 

IL Thb eoyalty of the Son of God is asserted. It is said in Ps. iL 7, " This 
day have I begotten thee ; " and in 2 Sam. vii. 14 it is written, " I will be to him a 
Father, and he shall be to me a son." These passages declare in a prophetic manner 
the appointment of our Lord to the office and dignity of a King. He is placed above 
all angels, and is described as an all-conquering Monarch. The promise originally 
made to David is fulfilled in the person of our Lord, who, according to the angel's 
message to Mary, should be called " the Son of the Most High, 1 ' and should reign over 
the house of Jacob for ever (Luke i. 3d). " All power was given unto him in heaven and 
inearth." After Daniel hail seen visions of the worldly empires represented by fierce 
monsters, he beheld the form of the Son of man, whose dominion should last for ever. 

IIL The future manifestation of bib globy is announced, according to eminent 
authorities, in the words, "when he shall have brought his First-begotten into the 
world." This refers to his second coming, when "he shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his holy angels." There is to be a sublime and unrivalled manifestation 
of his majesty, when myriads of the angels shall come to swell his triumph and to 
attend him, as ministers and servants of state attend their monarch on occasions of 
public importance. 

IV. Christ d the Object of adoration to angels. The text, " Let all the angels of 
«God worship him," is derived from the Septuagint translation of Deut xxxiL 43, which 

is a part of a 'grand prophetic outline of the future of Israel, To offer worship pre- 
supposes that he who bends the knee is inferior to the person who is honoured. St. 
Peter refused worship, and said to Cornelius ; " Stand up ; for I also am a man." St John 
fell down at tbe feet of the angel and was counselled to worship God. Here, as a proof 
of the unutterable superiority of our Lord, we are told that the mighty angels, princi- 
palities, and powers are commanded to pay homage to him who is Lord of all. 

V. Tbe globy of hdj kingly chabacteb and bule justifies their adoration. 
The proof is drawn from the ancient prophecy of the forty-fifth psalm, which was placed 
in the liturgy of the Jewish Church. Here we note the perfect holiness of Jesus Christ, 
who always loved righteousness and hated iniquity, and whose words, works, and 
sufferings shone with the Divine beauty of holiness. His sceptre was one of uprightness, 
and was a contrast to the crooked policy and cruel oppression of some earthly monarch*. 
<God anointed him with the oil of gladness above all his follows in the royal line of 
David— with the joy of his exaltation to the right hand of the Majesty on high, where 
he has an enduring throne. 

" The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Bocks Hall to dost, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed his Word, his saving power remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns 1 " 

The angels are ministers in his glorious kingdom, and fly with the force of mighty 
winds and with the swiftness of the lightning-flame. He saitb, " Go," and they go ; 
"Come," And they come; "Do this," and they do it ; for all are his servants.— B. 
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Yen. 10 — 12. — These Tones affirm the glory of Christ in his creative power, and in 
the unchangeableness of his nature. The quotation from Pa. cii. is cited with fearless 
confidence aa belonging to him "who was God," and was "with God," and without 
whom u was not anything made that was made/ 9 This troth, addressed to Christian 
Jews by a Jewish writer, is the most conclusive proof that it was the work of the Holy 
Spirit to raise their minds, so jealous for the honour of Jehovah, to an understanding 
and cordial acknowledgment of the sublime mystery of the glorious Three-One. Our 
Lord is immutable and always like himself, and therefore stands in rightful contrast 
to angels ; and to men, who are exposed to changes in action and feeling, and now 
are weak and then strong, now sorrowful for sin and then rejoice in forgiveness and 
recovered peace. He is ever the same, and amid the vicissitudes in which the founda- 
tions of the earth will be overthrown, and the fabric of heaven will become like some 
threadbare and worn-out garment, he will be unchangeable. This truth is repeated 
at the close of the Epistle, in words well-known to Christian hearts, which declare that 
41 Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." This thought was 
full of the richest consolation to those who looked with anxious eyes at the disap- 
pearance of the Mosaic Law; and is an abiding justification of the faith and hope of 
believers, who have begun a career of spiritual life which must be marked by changes 
now, changes in death and the resurrection, and through the experiences of eternity ; 
for his word remains in all its validity and power, " Because I live, ye shall live 
also."— B. 

Vera. 18, 14.— The contrast between our Lord and the angels reappears in the 
impressive quotation from Ps. ex., which is so entirely Messianic that it is alluded to 
no less than ten times in the range of the New Testament. It affirms the superiority 
and supremacy of our Lord in so conclusive a manner that no ingenuity of perverse 
interpretation can successfully apply it to any monarch, priest, or warrior whatsoever. 
All enemies who steadfastly resist his claim must be overthrown by his righteous and 
sovereign might. Some have been brought down and are now under his feet. Rebellious 
Jerusalem was overthrown. Western idolatries have left their witness to his power in 
broken columns and deserted temples. Hereafter systems of evil, false philosophies, 
corrupt institutions, impenitent and irreconcilable men, and probably some nations, 
must yield to his judicial sentence and final punishment. Some things he will dash in 
pieces like a potter's vessel. He sits at the right hand of the Father ; but the angels 
are ministering spirits, and go forth at his bidding to assist and protect those who 
shall In time enjoy the fulness of salvation.— B. 

Ver. L— *Qod speaking to men. L The general truth that God speaks to men. 
The possibility is amnmed of such a communication from God to men. Nothing less 
can be meant than this — that even as one man can clearly make known the thoughts 
and wishes that are in him to another, so God can communicate his thoughts and wishes 
to a being with a nature like man. It is quite allowable to say that a voice of God 
speaks forth from the things he has made, just as a voice speaks forth from our works 
and actions ; but beyond all voices we thus infer there is surely a direct utterance of 
God. What an inspiring thought, that at any moment a voice may come to the heart 
of man out of the infinite depths, not heard indeed by the outward ear, but still making 
evident that it is not something imagined from within, or something that rises from a 
purely human and earthly level 1 Thus we may classify the words that are spoken to a 
man : 1. There is soliloquy. When a man listens to his own heart, to its suggestions, 
its apologies, its speculations, its putting of pros and cons. There are things said and 
listened to which dare not come out in audible speech. 2. The speech of men to each 
other, full of limitations and imperfections, only too often trifling, frivolous, barbed with 
sneering, contempt, envy, jealousy. 3. Toe speech of God to men, of which the first 
chief thing to be noticed is that it does come from above ; not from the confusion within, 
or the confusion without and around. 

IL God speaking to certain men bt prophets. This Epistle went forth originally 
within the limits of a nation. The writer is writing to Hebrews ; he at once bids them 
look to the past, the distant past, and yet the past out of which their present had come. 
.They had to consider their lathers, and thus the succession in which they themselves 
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stood. As they looked back they looked along a Hoe illuminated by a special and ' 
heavenly light. The sacred books, the Scriptures which they have to search, are per- 
vaded by the recorded speeches and acts of Jehovah ; so that if these speeches and acts 
be cut out, all the rest drops into incoherent fragments. Surely this description of God 
here gives us one of the rules whereby we are profitably to read the Old Testament. We 
have in the Old Testament God speaking to the fathers — to the fathers in many genera- 
tions, to the fathers in different circumstances ; we have words to Israel in its beginnings, ' 
words to it in its bondage, in its wilderness and tent-life, in its settlement, in its glory 
as a united kingdom, in its civil discord and separation, in its idolatries, in its time of 
desolation by foreigners, and its final exile. Hence the opportunities for warning and 
threatening on the one hand, and consolation and promise on the other. It must also- 
be considered how God spoke to each generation of the fathers by men belonging to 
that generation. What was true of the fathers was true of the prophets ; one genera- 
tion goeth and another cometh. We must not measure the prophetic work by the 
writings that have been preserved. There must have been many, many prophets 
beyond the few whose names we know, and some day all their faithfulness and useful- 
ness may be revealed. In any case, we can estimate the class from the specimens, and 
while we estimate we glorify the class, seeing what God can do through the agency of 
brother men — picked men, it is true, but still entirely men of like passions with our- 
selves ; and thus, while we see the glory of the prophets, we see also their limitations. 
The prophet lives, speaks, dies, and his work is done. When he dies another living- 
man must rise, who has a sensible contact with his fellow-man. New times bring new 
needs, and new needs have to be met by new voices. Prophecy is in many parts 
and after many fashions, it is spoken to many generations by many prophets ; but note 
behind all the uniting force. It is one God who speaks in all and to alL There is 
variety, advance, light, at the beginning, ever increasing toward the perfect day, but 
nowhere any discord, any contradiction. In studying the Old Testament it is wisdom 
to feel sure that there is harmony in its utterances, if only we can find that harmony out. 
IIL God speaking to us by his Soar. Jesus, of course, was a Prophet ; One who came 
from God, had the Spirit of God in him, and spoke the words of God. But he was not 
a prophet as his predecessors were. The marks of frailty, ignorance, and sin are on 
them. Manward they may be faithful enough, speaking every word Jehovah has 

Sut in their mouths, whatever the peril, whatever the pain. But Godward, what a 
ififerenoe between the prophets of the Old Testament and Jesus 1 Jesus never speaks 
out of such ignorance and aespondency as does Elijah. The words of Isaiah in vi. 5 — 7, 
how strangely they would sound if imagined ascending from Jesus 1 God has spoken 
to us by a Son. The one ever-living Son, as contrasted with the many-dying prophets. 
The prophet had his day, a glorious day if he was faithful, but brief at the longest. 
The day of Jesus, as God's Speaker to men, is described in that later expression of the 
Epistle — " the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." Jesus ever liveth, not only to 
make intercession for us, but as the well-beloved Son of God, to speak to us the words of 
his Father. The words of Jesus, inwrought as they are with the very substance of the 
New Testament, are ever to be taken as the word of a being still living, still in contact 
with men, still making one in every company gathered together in his Name, still 
saying, " Lo, I am with you all the days, even to the consummation of the age."— Y. 

Ver. 2. — Jesus Inheritor of all Hangs* One position suggests another. The idea of 
sonship naturally leads on to the idea of inheritance. Among the Israelites especially 
would this be so, for inheritance is much spoken of in the Old Testament The son 
looks forward to inherit and control the fathers possessions. Thus, while the individual 
cannot defy death, the race can in a modified kind of way. And so this passion of man 
for transmitting his property to his posterity is here used to begin that glorifying 
description of Jesus which runs through this Epistle. Jesus is a Son, and if a Son, then 
an Heir. Moreover, inheritance is according to the lather's possess i ons. Jesus is Heir 
of all things, because his Father is Maker of all things. Wo shall do well also, in con- 
sidering this word " heir " inserted in this particular place, to bear in mind the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen (Matt xxi. 33V. There is little doubt that it was in 
the mind of the writer, and the slightest hint to the- wise is enough. Thoughtful 
readers of the Epistle who knew their Gospels would bo quick enough to take the hint 
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For when thus a mention had been made of God speaking in the prophets, and then 
speaking in the Son, there was obviously further suggested how these prophets had been 
treated, and finally how the Son himself had been treated. As to how the prophets 
were treated, read onward from ch. xi. 32. And now the Heir comes forward. Thus 
we are at once brought face to face with a claim. Wo are not allowed time to plume 
ourselves on privileges, in that, while former generations had only prophets to speak 
to them, we have a Son. The claim is the same, whether it be made through the 
humblest of the prophets— even through a murmuring Jonah — or through Jesus, the 
Son of God. It is a claim on us for the result of our work in the great inheritance. 
Jesus is Heir of all things, therefore Heir of that little section in which we have been 
working. Let it also be recollected that Jesus, in being Heir of all things, makes us as 
children of God— joint-heirs. Every one who lives for Christ enriches all the sons of 
God. Jesus is Heir of all things that he may make believers in him sharers with him 
according to the widest of their capacities and opportunities. What a glorious picture 
of deep, exhaustless satisfaction is here, and how much beyond the dreams, generous 
as they are often reckoned to be, of an earthly communism 1 — Y. 

Ver. 3. — Jesus as the Brightness of Qotfs glory. I. Tnx globt of God is mani- 
fested to men. Our relations of dependence upon God are exalted by our perception 
of him upon whom we depend. It is not as if a hand stretched out of the unseen, 
laying before us our daily bread, and then withdrawing itself, as if it concerned us 
nothing to know the Giver provided only we got the gift. God is desirous that wo 
should both know him, the Giver, and as much of his glory as it is possible for man to 
know. " The glory of God " could not have been an unfamiliar phrase to Hebrew Chris- 
tians. The glory of Jehovah appeared to the children of Israel just before the giving of 
the manna (Exod. xvi. 10). Also on Mount Sinai, at the giving of the Law. Also 
when the tabernacle was completed the glory of Jehovah so filled it that Moses was not 
able to enter (Exod. xl. 85). When Solomon built a house for Jehovah, the glory of 
Jehovah so filled the house that the priests could not stand to minister. Consider also 
the crowns of Isaiah and Ezekiel. Every created thing has its glory, and though there 
are times when that glory may be in retirement, yet there are other times when the 
glory comes forth into full manifestation. How much more, then, must there be a 
suitable and sufficient manifestation of the glory of God himself! 

II. The full manifestation of God's oloby is in Jesus. The expression here, 
" brightness/' or rather " effulgence," is in harmony with all those numerous passages 
in which light is connected with the revelation of God in Christ Jesus. The light 
which we see is but the expression of an invisible existence behind it We speak of the 
rays of the sun ; but what is the sun itself but condensed radiance ? And so when we 
come to Jesus and think of the light streaming forth from him upon human ignorance, 
misery, and despair, we are reminded by the way in which he is here spoken of that 
Jesus is not to oe considered by himself. By him the invisible is made visible. The 
love of the Father becomes a radiant, communicable emotion in the incarnate life of the 
Son. All those bursts of intolerable light which filled the tabernaclo were but symbols 
of that true light, the effulgence of the Divine glory, which lighteth every man coming 
into the world, and which has dwelt among us in flesh as in a tabernacle. Blessed are 
those who can see this Divine effulgence, and discern the difference between it and the 
effulgence of other lights. The dwellers in the immediate district where Jesus had been 
brought up never thought of explaining the wonders of his life by the fact that he was 
the iratyaepa of the Divine glory. Many thought it a sufficient explanation to say that 
he was Elijah, or Jeremiah,' or one of the prophets. Consider in connection the words 
of Paul in 2 Cor. iv., where he speaks of the god of this world blinding the minds of 
unbelievers, so that there should not shine unto them the illumination of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ who is the Image of God ; and then he goes on to speak of how the 
God who commanded light to shine out of darkness has shined in our hearts, to illumi- 
nate them with the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.— T. 

Ver. 3. — Jesus as the express Image of the Divine substance. The more we ponder 
the various terms used for describing Jesus in the introduction to this Epistle, the more 
we see how the writer is striving to glorify Jesus by separating him from the common 
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mass of men and presenting him to oar thoughts in the most intimate relation with 
God. It is meant to he regarded as a relation of the closest correspondence in all 
possible ways. To say that God is the Father and Jesus the Son is not enough ; for 
the son does not always resemble the father ; indeed, the deep differences between son 
and father are but too often emphasized by the natural relation between them. Hence 
the multiplication of terms to indicate the closeness of correspondence between Jesus 
and God. They are bound in one, even as the ray of light with the source from which 
that ray emanates. And then conies this peculiarly difficult expression concerning the 
xapaicrtip and the {nrtxrrfois. Evidently no English words can set forth exactly the 
meaning either of the Greek words themselves or of the relation indicated by them. 
We can only make a guess at the writer's drift He is referring, we may take it, to 
the connection between form and essence. Every essence has its approximate form, 
and every form indicates a peculiar essence. Thus we always find the essence of 
humanity along with a certain kind of body, a certain shape, a certain arrangement of 
organs, a certain quality of intelligence; and wherever we see these signs we infer a 
peculiar essence underneath* We can know nothing of the essence apart from the form 
it takes, nor can we imagine the form continuing without the essence. Form and 
essence make up the unity. Even so the writer of this Epistle seems to look upon the 
unity which is constituted when God, the Essence, flows out to us in the form furnished 
by the person of Jesus. — Y. 

Ver. 8.— Reality over against phenomena. It is very striking to notice in this third 
vorse that the assertions with respect to Jesus are not at all the assertions that would 
have been made by the bulk of Lis contemporaries. They did not see all this glory 
being manifested, this essence of divinity shaping itself, this mighty sustaining of all 
things, this cleansing away of sin, this assumption of a seat at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. Have we not to notice again and again in the level of ordinary life 
that what a man seems to the multitude to be doing is not at all the thing he is really 
doing ? Many of the Cumberland peasants could see in Wordsworth only an idle man, 
who spent much of his time rambling about and muttering to himself. All the poems 
that came out of his musings and mutterings they would reckon as nothing at alL 
And assuredly the most conspicuous instance of this lack of understanding Is to be 
found in the view that many have of Jesus. They see nothing of the glorious nature, 
the far-reaching power, the cleansing sacrifice, the lofty exaltation ; and yet all these are 
realities. Take, for instance, that which is here spoken of Jesus : " He made through 
himself a purification of our sins." The Hebrew was in the habit of connecting purifi- 
cation of sin with certain outward appearances. He expected to see a priest known by 
his garments, an altar known by its construction. If Jesus had been bound, like a 
human sacrificial victim, on an altar and slain by a priest, then many would have had 
no difficulty in thinking of him as a sacrifice. If we would get to truth, we must break 
away from appearances and get to the essence of everything Christ has said and done. 
Things are not what they seem. Have we not the best of evidence in our senses every 
day that the sun goes round the earth ? Yet it can be proved by flawless logic, to him 
that will understand, that the earth goes round the sun. Realities contradict appear- 
ances. The natural man has his standard of life, movement, possibility; and the 
spiritual man, taught and guided by the Spirit of God, has his standard.— Y. 

Vers. 4 — 13. — Christ exalted above the angels. L Cosbxder the av0KUO mghity. 
The word "angel" as employed here to be taken in a very wide sense, as "angel" 
primarily denotes office and service rather than nature. Jesus himself, looked at from 
a certain point of view, was an angel, a messenger, an evangelist God can make a 
messenger, as we are reminded in this passage, from the winds and the flame of fire : 
e.g. the burning bush was a messenger to Moses. But doubtless there is also a special 
reference to those who in the Scriptures are peculiarly indicated by the weed " angel." 
Such a being came twice to Hagar in her need, and stayed Abraham when he was on 
the point of slaying Isaac in sacrifice. The angels Jacob saw ascending and descending 
are not to be taken as merely creatures of a dream. An angel touched the great Elijah 
in his solitude and despair, and more than once directed nun in his seines. Notice, 
also, the glorious appearing to Manoah and his wife. Nor must the dreaqfvl errands 
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of angels be forgotten— their connection with the destruction of Sodom and of Sen- 
nacherib's army. These are the visitations mentioned, but how many more there may 
have been unrecorded ! The angelic visitations of the New Testament must par- 
ticularly be recollected, because they were fresh to the knowledge of writer and readers 
of this Epistle. And if we are not to set down these manifestations to mere hallucina- 
tion, then it is plain that the beings manifested must have belonged to a glorious order. 
Such a being, breaking suddenly upon the vision of a man, could not but awe, and 
might even terrify. Of such a one it might even be said, M Surely this is a son of 
God." But that would be a fallacy, springing from mere magnificence of appearance. 
And yet it is a fallacy which, in other shapes, will ever deceive the judgment of men 
till they put that judgment under guidance of the Spirit of God. Men of great 
intellectual power, men of genius, are reckoned to have in them something that lifts 
them for ever above common men. Whereas the dazzling brightness and beauty 
flowing from them should put us on our guard. In the Divine order of existence the 
spiritual man is ever higher than the natural man, although the natural man may look 
far more imposing. Mary saw an angel once, and probably the glory from him appealing 
to the senses was such as she did not see in her own Son all the time he was on earth. 
Angels are to be taken as the crowning illustration of all that is most magnificent and 
impressive in the way of outward splendour. 

lL The elevation of Jesus above the akgels. To emphasize this, the writer 
appeals to certain passages from the Old Testament Scripture. The line of his appeal 
is plain. He assumed that these passages related to the Christ. He knew, and his 
readers knew, that Jesus was the Christ, and hence they all feel that God himself has 
exalted Jesus in his way far above all principality and power. And it must have been 
a very practical thing m those days thus to insist on the supremacy of Christ over 
angels. For, as there were pseudo-Christs, so there was danger of pseudo-angels. 
The devil appearing as an angel of light may not have been the mere figure it seems to us. 
Paul hints at the possibility of an angel from heaven preaching some other gospel. 
There might be a splendid appearance seeming to have authority in it. Spirits had to 
be tried whether they were of God. We know from the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
how the wonderful attracted men rather than the useful. And so we need to be 
reminded that it is not an angel, purposely glorious to the outward eye and appearing 
occasionally to a Zacharias or a Mary, or even as that terrible form who rolled back the 
door of the sepulchre and made the keepers shake and become as dead men, who is 
nearest God in heaven. The meek and lowly Jesus, moving about among men, despised 
and rejected, so that they see no beauty that they should desire him, is far above the 
angels. And, indeed, he also in due time and for certain purposes can appear in a 
visible glory which makes all angelic glory seem a common and feeble thing (Rev. i. 
12— 16).— Y. 

Yer. IL—The mission of the angels. I. The habitual post of the angels. They 
are ministering spirits, literally, " liturgical spirits." The work of the priests and 
Levites in connection with tabernacle and temple was known as a liturgical work. 
Again and again in the Septuagint the work of Aaron and his subordinates is indicated 
by this verb, \*iTovpy*7v. As the angels are called liturgical spirits, so the priest and 
his subordinates might have been called liturgical men. They were the men who, on 
behalf of all the people, managed things pertaining co the worship of Jehovah. So in 
several passages the officials connected with the court of a king are known as liturgi— 
liturgical men. And if we would see what is meant by calling the angels liturgical 
spirits, we cannot do better than consider, first of all, Isa. vL 2, 3. There we read of 
the six-winged seraphim, who cried one to another and said, "Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts : the whole earth is full of his glory." Saying this, they were engaged in 
liturgical service. Then turn to Rev. iv., where we read of the four living things, each, 
liko the seraphim, six-winged, who rest not day and night, saying, M Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and Lb to come." These (bur living things 
were also engaged in liturgical services. What priest and Levite were on earth, angels 
were and are in heaven. Nor angels alone. The spirits of the just made perfect are 
joined to seraphim, and all others of the heavenly host by whatever name they may be 
called, in liturgical service. 
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II. This special service of the angels. These liturgical spirits are sent forth on 
errands of helpfulness to God's people on earth in their times of emergency. They are 
sent forth to minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation— heirs of salvation, but 
not yet rejoicing in a deliverance from every sort of evil. We are saved by hope ; we 
are in process of salvation, but the process involves trials and sufferings. We are not 
without notable instances of what is meant by angelic service to the heirs of salvation. 
Jesus himself was, in a certain sense, an heir of salvation. He had to be. saved from 
this body of death, if not from this body of sin. And concerning him we read how, at 
the close of the temptation, angels came and ministered to him. Then, more important 
still, because the service is more definitely indicated, is the opening of the prison doors 
to liberate the apostles (Acts iv. 19\ and the after-opening to deliver Peter from the 
hands of Herod (Acts xii. 7). And though comparatively few such instances of faucoWa 
be recorded, that Is not to say that only a few happened. Nor is it to be said that 
angelic service has ceased. Angels may render very important and comforting services 
to men, although they themselves may not be seen. 

III. The example angels thus give to Chbistiaxs. Angels find their habitual 
employ in adoring God, in serving him in heavenly worship. But from worship they 
may at any moment be turned to work, and work most agreeable to the will and 
pleasure of their Master, doing something which will be felt as a help by some one who 
is dear to Christ The \*novpyla fits for the Buucoyla, and the tuucovta, faithfully ren- 
dered, sends back with fresh zest to the \tnovpyla. There is a place for both ; and we, 
who have also to go forth to minister to the heirs of salvation, shall find our ministry 
all the more effectual if only it can be truly said of us, in the best sense of the word, 
that we are liturgical Christians. That man whose reading of the Scriptures has in it 
not only quantity but quality, not only recollection of words but increasing perception 
of meaning, who reads that he may understand and obey— such a one is a liturgical 
Christian. He is constantly enriching his heart, getting nearer to God, and, as a matter 
of course, better able to serve men. We must always be serving God, whether in 
those tilings which have the formal look of Divine service, or in those which may look 
nothing more than a temporal ministry to men. We may at the same time be \ttrwpyoi 
towards God and tourero? towards men ; we can pray without ceasing, and also follow 
in the footsteps of him who came, not to be ministered to, but to minister.— Y. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER IL 



Vers. 1 — 5. — Interposed Exhortation, 
as explained above. 

Ver. 1. — On this aooount (t.e. on account 
of what has been seen of the Sox's supe- 
riority to the angels) we ought (or, 100 are 
bound) more abundantly to give hood to the 
things that we have hoard (to. the gospel 
that has been preached to us in the Son), 
lost at any time (or, lest haply) wo let them 
attp (niter, float past them), THie word myajl- 
famptr (aonst subjunctive from myaMfo) 
denotes flowing or floating past anything. 
The allusion is to the danger, incidental to 
those to whom the Epistle was addressed, 
of failing to recognize the transcendent 
character of the gospel revelation, missing 
it through inadvertence, drifting away 
from it. 

Vers. 2, a— For If tho word that was 
spoken through angels (<.e> tho Law) was 
made (or, proved) steadfast (fo. as explained 
in the next clause, ratified bv just visitation 
of everj transgression ana disobedience), 



how shall wo (Christians) escape, if wo 
neglect so groat salvation 1 The danger of 
neglect must be in proportion to the dignity 
of the revelation. The readers are now 
further reminded of the manner in which 
the gospel had been made known to them, 
and been ratified in their own experience! 
by way of enhancing the danger of dis- 
regarding it Which (not the simple rela- 
tive pronoun 4, but {fro, which denotes 
always, when so used, some general idea in 
the antecedent, equivalent to M being such 
as"), having at tho first begun to ho spoken 
through tho Lord (opposed to "the word 
spoken through angels' 9 in the preceding 
verse. Its beginning was through the Lord 
himself, Ls. Christ the Son, not through in- 
termediate agency. 'O Kopmi is a special 
designation of Christ in the New Testament ; 
and, though not in itself proving belief in his 
divinity, is significant as being constantly 
used also as a designation of God, and sub- 
stituted in the LXX. for rnrr. It has a 
special emphasis here as expressing the 
majesty of Christ), was oonfirmod (ifisfiaUfak 
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answering to lylrtro fi4$au>t in the former 
Terse) unto ns by them that heard (i.e. 
by the apostles and others who knew Christ 
in the flesh). Here the writer ranks himself 
among those who had not heard Christ him- 
self; his doing which has been considered 
to afford a presumption against St Paul 
bavins; been the writer. For, though not an 
eye-witness of Christ's ministry, he is in the 
habit elsewhere of insisting strongly on his 
haying received his "knowledge of the 
mystery/' not from men or through men, 
but by direct revelation from the ascended 
8aviour(of. Gel i. 1,12). Still, he does not 
deny elsewhere that for the facts of Christ's 
history be was indebted to the testimony of 
others (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 8, etc.). It was rather 
the meaning of the mystery that he had 
learnt from heaven. 

Ver. 4. — God also bearing them witness ; 
rather, Ood attesting with them. The word 
is ffvrerifupripovrrof, a double compound, 
meaning to attest jointly with others. The 
idea is that the hearers of M the Lord" testi- 
fied, and God attested their testimony by 
the signs that accompanied their ministry. 
The passage is instructive as expressing the 
grounds of acceptance of the gospel. Its 
truth was already " confirmed " to believers 
by the testimony of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses to that which, so attested, carried 
with it its own evidence. But the signs at- 
tending the apostolio ministry were granted 
for further attestation. Thus " signs and 
wonders," the craving for which as a con- 
dition of belief was so condemned by our 
Lord, have their true evidential valuo 
assigned them. They did not furnish the 
original basis of belief, which rested on 
Christ himself, his Person, and his work, as 
unimpeachably attested. They came in only 
as suitable accompaniments of a Divine 
dispensation, and as additional confirma- 
tions. The apologists of the last generation 
were given to rest the evidence of Chris- 
tianity too exclusively on miracles. The 
tendency of the present age is to dwell 
rather on its internal evidence, and, so far 
as it can be done, to explain away the 
miracles. They are not to be explained 
away, having been, as has been said, fitting 
accompaniments and confirmations of such a 
dispensation as the gospel was. But to us, 
as well as to those early believers, they are 
not the first or main ground of our belief. 
To ns, as to them, Christ and his gospel, 
testified to as they are by M them that heard," 
are their own sufficient evidence. Indeed, 
the cogency of the M signs" in the way of 
evidence is less now than formerly, since 
thev too have now passed into the category 
of things that rest on testimony. The evi- 
dential counterpart to them in our case is 
the continued attestation which God gives to 



the gospel in its living power on the souls of 
men, and its results In the world before our 
eyes. It is thus that our faith is strength- 
ened in "the salvation at first spoken 
through the Lord, and confirmed to ns by 
them that heard." Four expressions are 
used for the miraculous aooompaniments of 
the first preaching of the gospel, denoting, 
apparently, not so much different classes of 
miracles, as different ways of regarding 
them. They were (1) signs (mu*la\ attesting 
the truth of what was preached; (2) wonders 
(r/pora), something out of the oommon 
course of things, arresting attention ; (8) 
divers powers (vouclXat twdptts), varying 
manifestations of a Divine power at work ; 
(4) distributions of the Holy Ghost (Ilrtv/irfros 
kytov /tcMtfpoQ, gifts of the Spirit to indi- 
vidual Christians apportioned variously— the 
last expression having eepeoial reference to 
the xopfop*™ of the apostolio Church, so 
often alluded to in St Paul's Epistles. The 
phrase, with that which follows, aeoording 
to his own will, is peculiarly Pauline, and 
confirms the conclusion that the writer, 
though not necessarily St. Paul himself, was 
at any rate one of the circle influenced by 
his teaching. 

Ver. 5.— -Here the second division of the 
first section of the argument, according to 
the summary given above (oh. L 2), begins. 
But it is also connected logically with the 
interposed exhortation, the sequence of 
thought being as follows : " How shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? " — 
For (as an additional reason) not to angels 
(but to the Son, as will be seen) did he 
(God) subject the world to come, whereof we 
speak. ** The world to come (4 sUtvfUrw 
^ n4xxotwa) n must be understood, in aooord- 
anoe with what has been said above in ex- 
planation of "the last of these days" (eh. i. 
IX *s referring to the age of the Messiah's 
kingdom foretold in prophecy. The word 
/UXaovw does not in itself necessarily 
imply futurity from the writer's standpoint; 
though, according to what was said above, 
the complete fulfilment of the prophetic 
anticipation is to be looked for in the second 
advent, whatever earnest and foretaste of it 
there may be already under the gospel dis- 
pensation. The word oUov/Urnr (sib y^y) 
is the same as was used (eh. L 6) in refer- 
ence to the Son's ad vent, denoting the sphere 
of created things over which he should 
reign. And it is suitably used here with a 
view to the coming quotation from Pa. viii, 
in which the primary idea is man's supre- 
macy over the inhabited globe. The whole 
phrase may be taken to express the same 
idea as the M new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness "(of, 2 Pet. 
iii. 13). 

Ver. 6.— But one in a certain place (or, 
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somewhere) testified, saying. The phrase 
does not imply uncertainty as to the passage 
cited. It is one used by Philo when exact 
reference is not necessary. It is equivalent 
to "but we do find the following testimony 
with regard to man." We say to man ; for 
the eighth psalm, from which the citation 
comes, evidently refers to man generally ; 
not primarily or distinctively to the Messiah. 
Nor does it appear to have been ranked by 
the Jews among the Messianic psalms. It 
would be arbitrary interpretation to assign 
to it (as Bomefcave done) an original mean- 
ing of which it contains no signs. This being 
the case, how are we to explain its appli- 
cation to Christ; which is not confined to this 
passage, but is found also in 1 Cor. xv. 27 ? 
There is no real difficulty. True, the psalm 
speaks of man only; but it is of man re- 
garded according to the ideal position as- 
signed to him in Gen. L, as God's vicegerent. 
Man as he now is (says the writer of this 
Epistle) does not fulfil this ideal; but 
Christ, the Son of man, and the Exalter of 
humanity, does. Therefore in him we find 
the complete fulfilment of the meaning of 
the psalm. If it be still objected that the 
application (in which sovereignty over all 
created things is inferred) transcends the 
meaning of the psalm, which refers to this 
earth only — auVra in ver. 6. of the psalm 
being taken in a wider sense than seems 
justified by the following verses, which 
confine the application to earthly creatures, 
it maybe replied (l)that the idea of the 
psalmist is to be gathered, not only from 
Gen. i. 28, which no quotes, but, further, 
from the whole purport of Gen. L, of which 
the psalm is a lyrical expression, including 
the conception of man having: been made in 
God's image, and invested with a sovereignty 
little short of Divine; (2) that, if the 
application does transcend the scope of the 
psalm, it was open to an inspired writer of 
the New Testament thus to extend its 
meaning, as seen in the new light from 
Christ Taking the latter view, we have 
but to put the argument thus, in order to 
see its force and legitimacy: In Ps. viiL 
(read in connection with Gen. i., on which 
it is founded) a position is assigned to man 
which at present he does not realize ; but 
its whole idea is fulfilled, and more ikon 
fulfilled, in Christ It is to be observed 
that the original reference of the psalm to 
man generally is not only evident in itself, 
but also essential to the writer's argument 
For he is now passing from the view set 
forth in ch. L, of what the Sow is in himself, 
to the farther view of his participation in 
humanity, in order to exalt humanity to the 
position forfeited through sin ; and thus (as 
has been shown in the foregoing summary) 
to lead up to the idea of his being our great 



High Priest. What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him 1 or the son of man, that thou 
visitest him 1 In the psalm this exclama- 
tion comes after a contemplation of the 
starry heavens, which had impressed the 
psalmist's mind with a sense of God's trans- 
cendent glory. In contrast with this glory, 
man's insignificance and unworthiness occur 
to him, as they have similarly occurred to 
many ; but, at the same time, he thought of 
the high position assigned to man in the 
account of the creation, on which position he 
next enlarges. He asks how it can be that 
man, being what he is now, can be of such 
high estate. Thus the Epistle carries out 
truly the idea of the psalm, which is that 
man's appointed position in the scale of 
things is beyond what he seems now to 
realize. 

Ver. 7. — Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels. Here the LXX. takes fifo- 
him (being a plural form) to mean " angels ; " 
as also in Ps. xovii. 7 and exxxviii. 1. The 
more correct rendering of the Hebrew may 
be, "thou madest him a little short of God/' 
with reference to his having been made "in 
God's image," "after God's likeness," and 
having dominion over creation given him. 
But, if so, Eldkim must be understood in its 
abstract sense of " Divinity " (so Gesenius), 
rather than as denoting the Supreme Being. 
Otherwise, " thyself" would have been the 
more appropriate expression, the psalm be- 
ing addressed to God. The argument is 
not affected by the difference of translation. 
Indeed, the latter rendering enhanoes still 
more the position assigned to man. Thou 
erownedst him with glory and worship, and 
didst set him over the works of thy hands. 
The latter clause of this sentence, which is 
found in the LXX., bnt not in the Hebrew, is 
omitted in several codices. It is not wanted 
for the purpose of the argument 

Ver. 8.— -Thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet 7or in that he put 
allthings in subjection under him, etc. Bfere 
the argument from the psalm begins. It is 
to the following effect: For the subjection 
of all thing*, in the Creator's design, to man 
leaves nothing exempted from his sove- 
reignty. But we do not see man, as he is 
upon earth now, occupying this implied 
position of complete sovereignty. Therefore 
the full idea of the psalm awaits fulfilment 
And we Christians find its complete fulfil- 
ment in him who, having become a man 
like us, and is made with us M a little lower 
than the angels," is now, as man, and for 
man,"crowned with glory and honour," at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. Or we 
may put it thus : In the present ekotytfat 
man is not supreme over "all things'* in the 
sense denoted; but in the oUevfJm to oome 
"of which we speak," with its far wider 
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bearings, he is, in the Person of Christ, oyer 
" all tilings " thus supreme. Therefore in 
Christ alone does man attain his appointed 
destiny. We may here observe how, even 
without the enlightenment of Scripture, 
man's own consciousness reveals to him an 
ideal of his position in creation which, in 
his present state, he does not realize. The 
strange apparent contradiction between man 
as he is and man as he feels he should be, 
between experience and conscience, between 
the facts and the ideal of humanity, has 
long been patent to philosophers as well as 
divines. 

Ver. 9.— The phrase fipaxfi ti, where it 
occurs in this verse with reference to Christ's 
temporary humiliation, is by many taken to 
mean "for a little while," on the ground 
that tliis meaning suits best the application 
to Christ, though its most obvious meaning 
in the psalm (quoted in ver. 7) is, as in the 
A.V., «*a little/' The Greek in itself will 
bear either meaning; and if * a little" be, 
as it seems to be, the original meaning 
in the psalm, there is no necessity for 
supposing a departure from it All that 
the writer need be supposed to intimate 
is that Christ, through his incarnation, 
took man's position as represented in the 
psalm. Pot the suffering of death. So the 
A.V. renders, connecting the words by 
punctuation with the clause preceding ; 
the idea being supposed to bo that Christ 
was u made a little lower than the angels" 
wiik a view to the "suffering of death ;" ijg. 
oeoawss of the M suffering of death " which 
he had to undergo. But the proper force of 
ftiA with the accusative is better preserved, 
and a better meaning given to the passage, 
by connecting Sut rh v&nfia tow fawtrov 
with the clause that follows, and translating, 
But we see him who has been made a little 
lower than the angels, Jesus, because of the 
suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honour. His crowning was the consequence 
of his suffering; because of his suffering he 
was crowned ; no won, as man, and in virtue 
of his human obedience unto death, his 
position of M glory and honour." Exactly 
the same idea is found in ch. v. 7, etc., 
where the purpose and result of Christ's suf- 
fering, here anticipated, are more explicitly 
set forth fct also ckxii 2). This view, too, 
suits the drift of the passage before us, which 
is that human nature has been exalted in 
the Person of Christ. That he, by the grace 
of God, should tests death for every man. 
Two questions arise here : (1) As to the mean* 
ing of the expression, M that he should taste 
death," etc. ; (2) as to the true reading, as 
well as the meaning, of the phrase translated 
44 by the grace of God." As to (1), the 
clause is introduced by font, followed by 
the subjunctive, $wms Ttfarnu : and the con- 



struction of the sentence evidently connects 
it, not with ^Aorrtfpljw, but with farcforw 
/Am. It is, "Because of the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honour, in 
order that for [i.e. in behalf of] all he may 
taste of death." Now, the tact that the actual 
death was previous to the crowning sug- 
gests reference, not so much to it as to its 
permanent efficacy: and, further, the em- 
phatio words are Mp wavr&s, as shown by 
their position in the sentence; and thus 
the idea seems to be, " In order that for 
all his tasting of death may be availing." 
And he may even be regarded as still 
tasting of death after his crowning, in the 
sense of knowing its taste through his 
human experience, and so perfectly sym- 
pathizing with mortal man (cf. ch. v. 15, 
and below in this chapter, vers. 14, 15). It 
is a further question whether waanbs should 
be here taken as masculine, as in the A.V., or, 
like the preceding taWa, as neuter, in tho 
sense of " all creation." The latter render- 
ing seems in itself more natural, though M all 
mankind" must be conceived as the main 
idea in the writer's view. At the same time, 
it is to bo remembered how the redemption 
is elsewhere spoken of as availing for crea- 
tion generally, for the restitution of univer- 
sal harmony (of. Bom. viii 19, etc.; Eph. 
i. 10, 20, eta). A further reason for under- 
standing vavrbt in tho wider sense will 
appear in our examination of the phrase next 
to be considered. (2) As to the reading 
X*?<r< Btov. It is found in all existing manu- 
scripts except in one uncial of the tenth 
century (Codex Uffcnbach, cited as M), in a 
scholium to Codex 67, and in a codex of the 
Peschito. But, on the other hand, Origen, 
an earlier authority than any manuscript, 
speaks of the prevalent reading in his time 
being x*p}* 0«o5, xty™ being found onlv in 
Eome copies (*r nciv dmyp&pogs). Theo- 
doret, Theodoras of Mopsuestia, and the 
Nestorians also read x**(A* * and the Latin 
Fathers,Ambroee,Fulgentius^nd othersjiave 
absque as its equivalent Jerome also speaks 
of the reading ab$qtie, but as occurring 
only "in quibiij-dam cxcmplaribus " — thus 
reversing in his clay what Origen hod said 
two centuries earlier as to the comparativo 
prevalence of the two readings. The charge 
made by Marius Mcrcator, Theophylact, and 
(Ecumenius against the Nestorians, that 
they had introduced the reading x»pi* in *up* 
port of their own views, is evidently unten- 
able, since the testimony of Origen proves its 
prevalence long before the Nestorian contro- 
versy. It is, on the other hand, very pro- 
bable that the use made of this reading by 
the Nestorians was a cause of tho other 
being clung to by the orthodox, and being 
retained almost exclusively in tho exist- 
ing codices. And this probability greatly 
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weakens the force of the evidence of the 
manuscripts as to the* original reading. 
That both were very early ones is evident ; 
bat that x»p\s was the original one is 
probable for two reasons : (1) that Origen 
testifies to its prevalence in his early day, 
and accepts it as at least equally probable 
with the other; and (2) that transcribers 
were more likely to change the unusual and 
somewhat difficult x"P** into *be familiar 
and easy x^f <T| than rice vend. Theodoras 
of Mopsuestia thus accounts for the reading 
x4>«ri, which he rejects very decidedly. He 
says that some persons, not observing the 
sequence of the passage, had laughably 
changed the true reading, because they did 
not understand it, into one that seemed easy 
to them. If grfprn be the true reading, the 
meaning is plain enough ; it expresses the 
view, often reiterated by St. Paul, of the whole 
work of redemption being M of grace." The 
objection to it, on internal grounds, is that 
the introduction of this view here seems 
fat and purposeless, as Theodoras of Mop- 
suestia forcibly contends in his argument 
against the reading. X»p\s t then, being 
adopted, the question remains whether to 
connect x»pl* e<o5 ( M Theodoras of Mopsu- 
estia does, and as the Nestorians must have 
done) with ycfairrai flawb-ov, or with Mp 
worrit. If taken with the former, its pur- 
pose must be to excludo the Godhead in 
Christ from participation in the taste of death. 
Some further explain by reference to the cry 
from the cross, tt My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?" But such reference 
does not suit the view above taken of the 
intended meaning of fatu yvfarrai Bavdrov. 
Taken with Mp worrit (as is rather sug- 
gested by the arrangement of the sentence, in 
which this is the emphatic phrase), it gives 
the meaning, <* that for all except God he may 
taste of death" — this parenthetical excep- 
tion of the Divine Being himself being 
similar to that which St Paul sees reason for 
inserting in his application of the same psalm 
to Christ: Arjkor Sri 4tcrhs rev &Tord\<ams 
atrr* ra wdrra (1 Cor. XV. 27> 6o Origen 
takes it : El re ft) " x»pl* 6nv Mp warrts 
iytfoaro tfonfror," riftoW Mp hApinrwv 
dWtorffj', aWa *a) Mp rfir Ao«r«r Affyucfir. 
Also Theodoret: Trip 4*aVr»r rofor ts 
etrHipm vW/icirf mfflor, X*pl* •■•*" ***** 
ykp 4i $*(a ffoa rfjt VrrcWw ywpopJmig 
topmtas aWMf . The latter Father ex- 
plains the wide sense in which it follows 
that Mp «vrr#t must be understood by 
referring to what St Paul says (Bom. viii 
21) of creation itself being delivered from 
the bondage of corruption through Christ, 
and to the rejoicing of angels in the salva- 
tion of man. 

Ver. 10.— Tor it became him, for whom 
(fiia with accusative) are all things, and 



through whom (Zta with genitive)' are all 
things (fa. God), in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings. This 
refers to what was said in the preceding verse, 
of Christ having been crowned with glory 
on account of his suffering of death, and of 
his tasting death for alL That he should 
attain through human suffering even unto 
death to his own perfected state of glory, as 
being the Leader of human sons wnom the 
one father of all would bring to glory, was a 
design worthy of him for whom and through 
whom are all things — suitable to what we 
conceive of him and of his way of working. 
The word bcpm is used in the same sense 
not unfreauently in the LXX. It is pro- 
bably usea here with some view to "the 
offence of the cross," which might still 
linger in the minds of some of the Hebrew 
Christians. In the argument that follows, 
supported still by reference to Old Testa- 
ment anticipations, the writer not only meets 
possible objections lingering in the Hebrew 
mind, but also carries on and completes the 
view of the Son which it is his purpose to 
Inculcate, leading up (as aforesaid) to the 
final position of his being the High Priest 
of humanity. 

Ver. 11.— For both he that sanctifleth 
(£*. Christ, the Aflpry&O *&& they that are 
sanctified (ie. the "many sons'* who are 
brought unto glory) are all of one (J{ lrbs 9 
fa. of God). The idea expressed here by 
the verb aytd(* t to sanctify, may be deter- 
mined by comparison with ch. ix. 13, 14 ; 
x. 14, 29; and xiiL 12 (Tra aytArn ti* tow 
l&lov alpdrot rhw AaoV); cf. John xvii. 9. 
It is not the idea, to us most familiar, of 
moral sanctincation through the Holy Spirit, 
but that of the redeemed being brought into a 
new relation to God, hallowed for " glory," 
through redemption ; whence all Christians 
are called ayiM. 'Ayid(t ir is the equivalent 
in the LXX. of the Hebrew chp>, which is 
applied to the hallowing of both the sacrifices 
and the people to God's service. As an 
atoning sacrifice, Christ thus hallowed him- 
self (John xvii. 19), that thus he might 
hallow the "many sons." '££ Mt must 
certainly be taken as referring to God, not 
(as some take it) to Abraham or Adam. For 
the necessity of the Bon taking part of /eta 
and Mood in order to accomplish the re- 
demption is not introduced till ver. 14. 6o 
far the common fatherhood spoken of has 
been that of him M for whom are all things 
and by whom are all things," who, "in 
bringing many torn to glory, has perfected 
«* the Captain of their salvation." The idea 
is that it was meet that the Captain should 
be perfected through human sufforing8,fiacs 
both he and the "many sons" are of one 
Divine Father; in their relation of •onahip 
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(with whatever difference of manner and 
degree) they are associated together. Be it 
observed, however, that it is not the original 
relation to God of the • Sanctifier " and the 
"sanctified," bat their relation to him in the 
redemption, that is denoted by {{ Ms. 
'the common sonship does not consist in 
this, that As is Son oy eternal generation 
and (hey by creation. It has been seen 
above that the term vlot is not applied to 
Christ in this Epistle with reference to his 
eternal Being, but to his incarnation ; and 
the human "sons "are not regarded as such 
till made so by redemption. 'O a?ia t f»j', and 
ot ayia(ofiboi rnlo the sense of 4£ Ms. The 
view is that the one Father sent the Son 
into the world to be the Firstborn of many 
sons. The expression, frequent in the Pen- 
tateuch, " I am he that sanctifieth," may be 
cited in illustration of the meaning of the 
passage. For which canst he is not ashamed 
to call them brethren ; i.e. in the Messianic 
utterances of the Old Testament, to which, 
in accordance with the plan and purpose of 
the Epistle, reference la again made for 
proof. The point of the quotations that 
follow (vers. 12, 18) is that the Messiah, 
notwithstanding the position above the 
angels, shown above to oe assigned to him, 
is represented also as associating himself 
with men as brethren, in dependence on one 
heavenly Father. 

Ver. 12.— X will declare thy Hame unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the Church (or, 
congregation) will I sing praise unto thee. 
This first citation is from Ps. xxii. 22, 
ouoted, it would seem, from memory or 
from a text of the LXX. different from ours, 
tnrrfaepai being changed to farm A* but 
with no difference of meaning. The psalm 
is attributed by tradition to David, being 
entitled «a psalm of David." Delitach 
and Ebrard accept' it as oertainly his, con- 
cluding, from its position in the first book of 
the psalms (i — Ixxii.), that it was included 
•in the collection made by David himself 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxiiL 18 with Ps. Ixxii 20). 
.Others, as recently Perowne, think that the 
fact of the suffering and humiliation de- 
scribed, being beyond any experienced by 
David himself, points to some other unknown 
author* The conclusion, however, docs not 
necessarily follow. David, writing "in 
Spirit," when under persecution by Saul, 
may be conceiv e d as drawing a picture, with 
regard both to present humiliation and to 
expected triumph, beyond the facts of his 
own case, taking his own experience as 
typical of a higher fulfilment. And the 
minute details of the suffering described, 
answering so remarkably to the circumstances 
of the Crucifixion, certainly suggest the idea 
of a distinct prophetic visum. Still, there is 
no reason for concluding that the psalm 
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was not, like other Messianic psalms, sug- 
gested by and founded on the writer's own 
circumstances and experience. Delitzsch 
says well, " The way of sorrows by which 
David mounted to his earthly throne was a 
type of that Via Dolorosa by which Jesus, 
Ae Son of David, passed before ascending 
to the right hand of the Father." There is 
no psalm of which the ultimate Messianic 
reference is to Christian believers more 
undoubted. The first words of it were 
uttered by Jesus himself from the cross 
(Matt xxvii. 46); and for its fulfilment 
in him, recognized by the evangelists, see 
Matt xxvii 89, 43 ; John xix. 23, 28. The 
general purport of the psalm is as follows : 
A persecuted sufferer, under a feeling of 
being forsaken by God, pours out his com- 
plaint, and prays for succour ; suddenly, at 
the end of ver. 21, the tone of the psalm 
changes into one of confident anticipation of 
deliverance and triumph, when the psalmist 
shall praise the Lord in the congregation of 
his brethren, when all that fear the Lord 
shall join him in praise, when the "ends of the 
earth" shall turn to the Lord, and " all the 
families of the nations " shall worship with 
Israel. The close agreement of the latter 
part of the psalm with the Messianic antici- 
pations of prophecy is obvious, and would in 
itself determino its Messianic import. Tho 
marked difference between this psalm and 
those previously quoted is that the typical 
psalmist appears nere m a human sufferer 
previously to his triumph, thus anticipating 
the similar view of the Messiah in prophecy, 
as notably in Isa. liii. And hence this 
psalm is suitably quoted here as a striking 
and early anticipation of a Messiah "per- 
fected through sufferings," and associated 
in sympathy with human "brethren," the 
verse actually quoted, in which " he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren," being 
sufficient to remind the readers of the whole 
of this aspect of Messianic prophecy. 

Ver. 13.— And again, I will put my trust 
in him. Thcro are two passages of the Old 
Testament from which this may be a cita- 
tion— 2 Sam. xxii. 3 and Isa. viii. 17. In 
either case tho original is slightly altered 
in the citation, probably with a purpose; 
the emphatic ty* being prefixed, and ftropai 
being (suitably after this addition) placed 
before instead of after %*%oidus. Tho pur- 
pose of this change may be to bring into 
prominence the thought that the Messiah 
himself, in his humanity, puts his trust in 
God as well as the " brethren " with whom 
he associates himself. The passngo in 
2 Sam. xxii. 3 is from the psalm of David, 
written "in the day when the Loud had 
delivered him out of the hand of all his 
enemies, and out of the hand of Saul." It 
is given also in the Book of Psalms as Ps. 
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xviiL, where the LXX. reads ix*iG> iJ utner 
instead of frcroi'0«f taofxai & atrrf : so that, if 
the quotation is from the psalm, it is taken 
from the historical book. But is the quotation 
from the psalm or from Isaiah ? If from the 
former, it serves (if Ps. xxii. is also David's) 
to complete the type of the same royal 
sufferer, showing him reliant on God along 
with his brethren in the day of suocess, as 
well as during previous trial. Most com- 
mentators, however, suppose the quotation 
to be from Isaiah, inasmuch as the following 
one is from him, not only coming immedi- 
ately after the first in the original, but also 
dependent on it for its meaning. Nor is 
the introduction of the second quotation by 
jcol vdKw conclusive against its being the 
continuation of the same original passage, 
since it introduces a new idea, to which 
attention may be thus drawn. Possibly the 
writer, familiar as he was with the Old 
Testament, had both passages in his view, 
the phrase common to both serving as a 
connecting link between David and Isaiah. 
And again, Behold I and the children which 
God hath given me. The applicability of 
the whole passage in Isaiah (viii. 17, 18) 
to the writer's argument is not at first right 
obvious. It occurs in connection with the 
memorable message to Ahaz, on the occasion 
of the confederacy of Bezin and Pekah 
against Judah, in the course of which the 
prophet foretells (vii. 14) the birth of 
Immanucl. In ch. viii. and ix. he expands 
this message, rising into a vein of undoubted 
Messianic prophecy (see especially Isa. ix. 
1 — 8). In the midst of general dismay and 
disbelief the prophet stands firm and un- 
daunted, presenting himself as a sign as 
well as a messenger of the salvation which 
he foretells : " Behold, I and the children 
whom the Lord hath given me are for eigne 
and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of 
hosts." Tho "children" thus associated 
with himself as signs appear to havo been 
his two sons, with their symbolical names, 
Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
the first of whom he had been commanded 
to take with him (vii. 3) on his first visit 
to Ahaz, and tho second of whom (viii. 8) 
had been borne to him by tho " prophetess," 
and named under a Divine command. His 
own name also may be regarded in the 
"sign" as symbolical, meaning "Jehovah's 
salvation." If, then, the words of vers. 17, 
18 are quoted as those of the prophet him- 
self (and they arc certainly his own in our 
Hebrew text), bo is viewed as himself a 
sign, in the sense of type, of the Immanuel 
to come. And tho point of the quotation 
is that, to complete such typical sign, it 
was required that " tho children God had 
given him " should be combined with him 
in the representation. They represent the 



aS«A*W, the ityiaCofjJpoh as Isaiah does the 
vtit, tho &ytd(*r, all being together l£ Ms. 
If it be objected that the children given to 
Isaiah were his own offspring, and not 
"brethren," as in the antitype, it may be 
replied that it is not the human paternity 
of the "children," but their having been 
given by God to the prophet to be M signs " 
along with him, that is the prominent 
idea in the original passage, and that, 
thus viewed, the words of Isaiah have their 
close counterpart in those of our Lord; 
M The men which thou gavest me out of the 
world; thine they were, and thou gavest 
them me " (John xvii. 6, 9, 11, 12). Such, 
then, may be the ground for assigning the 
utterance to Christ, justified by the Messi- 
anio character of Old Testament prophecy 
in general, according to which " the historic 
sense of the utterance does not exclude thepur- 
poeeof prophecy ; but leaves typical references 
open which declare themselves historically 
by some corresponding Messianic facV ana 
hence axe recognized afterwards from the 

g)int of view of historic fulfilment " (Meyer), 
ut when we refer to the LXX. (which in 
the passage before us varies greatly from 
the Hebrew) we find a farther reason. The 
LXX. baa (im. viii. 1G, 17, 18) " Then shall 
be manifest those that seal the Law that one 
should not learn it And As will say (*al 
ip*7), I will wait upon God, who has turned 
away his face from the house of Israel, and 
I will put m v trust in him. Lo I and the 
children which God hath given me." Here, 
in the absence of any preceding nominative 
in the singular to be the subject of ipil, the 
writer of the Epistle may have understood 
the Messiah to be the speaker; and the 
Seventy also may have so intended the ex- 
pression. The general drift of the passage, 
as interpreted in the Epistle, remains the 
same, though the LXX. more distinctly 
suggests and justifies its application to 
Christ The only difference is that, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, the prophet speaks and 
is regarded as a type; according to the 
LXX., the Antitype himself is introduced as 
speaking, and declaring the type of Isaiah 
to be fulfilled in himself. 

Vers. 14, 15.— Forasmuch then as the 
children are partaken of (literally, have been 
made partaken of: Le. so made as to share 
alike), blood and flesh (this is tho order of 
the words, as in Eph. vL 12, according to 
the great preponderance of authority; l)e- 
litsach sees in it a reference to M the blood- 
shedding for the sake of which the Saviour 
entered into the fellowship of bodily life 
with us"), he also himself likewise (rather, 
in like manner; La. with "the children") 
took part in the Mine ; that through death 
he might destroy (Karapyiioy, equivalent to 
M bring to nought," "render impotent as 
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though not existing ; " the word is frequent 
with St Paul) him that had (or, ha$) the 
power of death, that it, the devil ; and deliver 
{le. from bondage) all those who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage. Here the purpose of the Incar- 
nation is set forth as requiring the com- 
plete association of the Son with human 
brethren to which prophecy had pointed. 
Bat more is now declared than the pro- 
phecies so far quoted have implied; and 
thus is introduced (by way of anticipation, 
as is usual in the Epistle) the doctrine of 
atonement, which is to be dwelt on after- 
wards. For the object of Christ's becoming 
one of us is now further said to be that by 
dying he might effect redemption. The 
M children" in ver. 14 are the voitfa of the 
type in Isaiah, fulfilled in the "many sons" 
to be M sanctified" and brought to glory. 
(We* may observe, by the way, the differ- 
ence between the words used of their 
participation in human nature and of 
nh«;.t£ — -ttcoirvK* and /irrfox* : the aorist 



Christ 

in the latter case expresses his sharing 
what was not his before, and so distinctly 
implies his pre-existence.) For understand- 
ing the account here given of the purpose of 
the Incarnation, we must remember that 
death, originally announced (Gen. ii 17) as 
the penalty of transgression, is regarded in 
the New Testament (notably by St Paul) 
as tho sign of the continual dominion of sin 
over the numan race. Thus in Rom. v. 12, 
15 the mere fact that all men M from Adam 
to Hoses" had died is adduced as sufficient 
proof that all were under condemnation as 
sinners.. Whatever further idea is implied in 
the word M death " — such as alienation from 
God in whom is life eternal, or any "black- 
ness of darkness 9 ' thereupon ensuW in the 
world beyond the grave— of man's subjection 
or liability to all this his natural death is 
regarded as the sign. It is to be remem 
tared, too, that "the devil," through whom it 
was that sin first entered, and death through 
sin, is revealed to us generally as the repre- 
sentative of evil (6 *m>irp4s), and, as such, 
the primeval manslayer (jbOptnoKrbot aV 
aVjpjt), wilh power given him over death, 
the penalty of sin, as long as man remains 
in his dominion, unredeemed. Till redemp- 
tion cast a new light upon the gloom of death, 
man was all his life long in fear of it; its 
shadow was upon him from his birth; it 
loomed over before him as a passing into 
darkness, unrelieved by hope. We know 
well how tho hopeless dismalness of death 
was a commonplace with the classical 
poets, and how, even now, the natural man 
shrinks from it as the last great evil. But 
Christ, human, yet sinless, cued for all man- 
kind, and, so dying, wrested from the devil 
his power over death, and emancipated be- 



lievers from their state of u bondage " (as to 
which, see below). On particular expressions 
in this passage we may remark : (1) That, 
" having the power of death," wbioli has 
been variously interpreted, may be taken in 
the usual sense of fx* tv ttpdros twos, viz. 
" bavin? power, or dominion, over." Satan 
has had the dominion over death allowed 
him because of buman sin. And it may be 
observed that elsewhere, not only death, but 
other woes that flesh is heir to— its pre- 
cursors and harbingers— are attributed: to 
Satanic agency (cf. John i. 12 ; ii. 6 ; Luke 
xiii. 16; 1 Cor. v. 5> (2) Christ is not 
here said to have as yet abolished death 
itself; only to have rendered impotent him 
that had the power of it; for natural death 
still * reigns," though to believers it has no 
•* sting." In the end (according to 1 Cor. 
xv. 26; Rev. xx. 14; xxi. 4) death itself 
will be destroyed. In one passage, indeed, 
it is spoken of by St Paul as already 
abolished {narapy^ffttrros (ilw rbv ftCrorpr, 
2 Tim. i. 10); but this is in the way of 
anticipation: death is already vanquished 
and disarmed to believers. (3) The bondage 
(SovXtta) spoken of is the condition of un- 
redeemed man, often so designated by St. 
Paul. See Horn. viL and viii., whore man's 
bondage (felt when conscience is awake) to 
u the law of sin in the member*," and his 
emancipation from it through faith, are de- 
scribed; and especially viii. 15, 16, 17 
("For ye have not received tho spirit of 
bondage again to fear? etc), as elucidating 
this passage. (4) The word fagot, followed 
by the genitive (ftovXefaf), expresses here 
more than u liability to; " it implies present 
implication, equivalent to "in hold to." 
The A.V., "subject to," expresses the idea 
adequately. 

"Vers. 16, 17.— Pot verily, etc. The A.V. 
(following the ancient interpreters) takes 
this verse as referring to tho Incarnation. 
But (1) 4xiha?L$&r*<rBai oWf/caroi, and, still 
more, JviAafi/9AVr*0ai AyytAwr, seems an 
awkward way of expressing "to assume 
the nature of." Tho usual sense of the 
verb, followed by a genitive, is "to take 
hold of," as JsiAajil&Vcffffai x*'?** (Acts 
xxiii. 19 ; Hark viii. 23) ; and especially in 
the sense of "succouring" (cf. Matt xiv. 
81; ch. viii. 9; Isa. xxxi. 82, '£* Ww 
hnXiyifiophov pmt r$t X"P* 9 sisvav; ana 
Ecelus. iv. 11, *H foffa AnAa/i0«Wai r&r 
firroeVrwr afa^*. (2) The present tense of 
the verb is inappropriate to the past act of the 
Incarnation, which has, moreover, been suffi- 
ciently declared in ver 14. (3) The sequence 
of thought in the following verse is not easily 
intelligible if the Incarnation be the subject 
of this : ** Whence it behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren ; "—-this docs not follow 
from his having become incarnate ; we should 
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rather say that his incarnation was the means 
of his being made like them. Translate, 
therefore, observing the position of the sub- 
stantives before the verbs, For not, I ween, 
angels doth he lay hold of (to $ueoour them), 
but the seed of Abraham he doth lay hold ol 
The allusion is to its being the human 
" children of promise," and not angels, that 
are denoted in prophecy as being, and 
acknowledged to be, the object of the 
Messianic redemption. The expression, 
" the seed • of Abraham," is, of course, 
not intended to exclude the Gentiles: it 
is appropriately used in reference to the 
Measianio promises of the Old Testament 
(c£ Gen xxiii. 18; lea. xli 8): and the 
extension of its meaning to "all them that 
believe " would be as familiar to the first 
readers of the Epistle as to us (cf. Matt iii. 
9 ; John viii. 89 ; Bom. iv. 11, 16). The con- 
clusion of ver. 17 (which repeats virtually 
what has been alleged before, after reason 
given) now naturally follows: Whence it 
behoved him in all things to be assimilated 
to his brethren ; ue. to the race which was 
the object of his redemptive succour. But, 
further, why the need of this entire assimi- 



lation, to the extent of participation in suf- 
fering unto death? That he might become 
a merciful (or, compassionate) high priest, in 
things pertaining to God, to make propitia- 
tion for the sins of the people. It was that 
he might be fully constituted as the High 
Priest of humanity. Here, aeoording to 
the manner of the Epistle, the view of 

{>riesthood, to bo afterwards set forth at 
ength, is briefly hinted. It is taken up in oh. 
v., after the conclusion that Christ is man's 
High Priest has been reached by another lino 
of argument (see preceding summary). In 
oh. v. one of the essentials of a true high 
priest (whoso office is to mediate for man in 
things pertaining to God) is set forth as 
being that he should be of the same race 
and nature with those for whom he mediates, 
and able in all reepeots to sympathize with 
them : and this view is here foreshadowed. 
Ver. 18. — Such power of sympathy Christ, 
by undergoing human suffering and temp- 
tation, acquired. For in that (or, wherein) 
he hath suffered himself being tempted (or 
having been himself tempted in (hat wherein 
he hath suffered), he is able to succour them 
that are tempted. 



HOMILETTCS. 

Vers, 1—4. — A solemn parenthetical warning. Out of solicitude for the spiritual 
well-being of his readers, the writer pauses here for a moment, to enforce upon them the 
necessity of holding fast the New Testament salvation. He does so in words which are 
burning with urgency* 

I. The duty. How prone men are to "neglect the great salvation " (ver. 8)1 All 
classes of sinners do so— the blasphemer, the infidel, the self-righteous man, the respect- 
able worldling, the procrastinator. Thousands of church-going people ignore the gospel, 
out of love of the world and secret repugnance to Christ and his cross. Even believers 
themselves are very prone to " drift away from " (ver. 1) their anchorage in the gospel 
verities. The early Hebrew Christians were strongly tempted to relapse into Judaism; 
our besetting danger is that we allow ourselves to glide with the multitude down the 
swift current of worldliness and indifference. We need, therefore, " to give the more 
earnest heed." Want of needfulness on the part of professing believers is a great evil 
of our time. " My people doth not consider." What a blessing would dawn upon the 
Church, were all its members to begin to " search the Scriptures,' 9 and to make intense 
application of mind and heart to the spiritual study of saving truth! Only thus will 
Christian faith both live and grow. Only thus may one's life be a life of real devotion 
to the Redeemer. Only by discharging this duty of constant watchfulness will a 
believer be preserved from apostasy. 

II. The motives by which it is enforced. " Therefore " (ver. 1) ; *.c on account 
of all that has been said in the previous chapter. 1. The greatness of the gospel* " So 
great salvation (ver. 3). What an unfathomable depth of meaning underlies this littlo 
word " so n I The new revelation far transcends the old, inasmuch as in the Son we have 
received a visible manifestation of God, an adequate atonement for sin, an intelligible 
exhibition of the spirituality of religious service, a perfect expression of the dignity of 
man, and a clear revelation of eternal life. Especially does the new economy excel the 
old in the distinctness with which it exhibits " salvation " as its characteristic feature. 
The gospel proclaims the love of God. It offers pardon. It breathes a new life into 
the souL It rescues from tho despotism of sin. It promises a glorious immortality. 
And at what an infinite expenditure has this salvation been provided I It cost tho 
incarnation of Christ, together with his obedience, sufferings, and death. It costs still 
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the pleadings and strivings of the Spirit 2. The dignity of its first Preacher. "At 
the first spoken through the Lord "Tver. 3). In oh. L the writer has unfolded and 
illustrated from Scripture the glory of Christ He is greater than the prophets of the 
Old Testament, and more eminent than the angels, by whose ministrations the Sinaitio 
Law had been proclaimed. He is the Son of God— his visible manifestation and his exact 
counterpart. He made and sustains and possesses the universe. He is not only the 
Prophet of the Church ; he is its atoning Priest and its exalted King. And this first 
Preacher continues with the Church as itsperennial Prophet He speaks to us to-day 
and always by his Word and Spirit 3. The attestations which it has received. (Vers. 

3, 4.) The Church has the testimony of the apostles and early evangelists to the facts 
and doctrines of the gospel. These were even sealed from heaven by the miracles of 
Christ and his apostles, as well as by gifts from the fulness of the Spirit distributed 
among the early Christians. But we have now far greater witness than these. The 
highest evidence of the troth is the truth itself. . The history of the Church has been 
an ever-cumulating attestation of Christianity. Myriads of believers have certified the 
gospel by their experience of its power within their hearts. It has been attested from 
millions of death-beds. " We are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses." 

4. The inevitable doom of those who neglect it. (Vers. 2, 8.) If the Law, given by 
angels, could not be violated with impunity, how much more certain and dreadful must 
be the ruin of all who reject the message of mercy spoken by the lips of the Lord 
himself (ch. x. 28 — 31) 1 Escape for such is plainly impossible. For did not man's 
redemption cost the tears and groans and blood of the Bedeemer? Had these not 
been indispensably necessary, they would not have been expended. And what can 
any despiser of them propose to put in their place ? Let professing Christians remember 
that they will miss salvation if they merely neglect it As the farmer will lose his 
harvest by simple neglect as the business man will become bankrupt by simple neglect, 
as the scholar will strip himself of his attainments by simple negleot, so the surest way 
by which to accomplish the irremediable ruin of the soul is just to " neglect so great 
salvation." 

In conclusion, these four motives to needfulness are the very strongest that can be 
urged. The Three Persons of the Trinity all speak to us in them. They remind us at 
once of the unutterable love of God, and of the power of his anger. They appeal to the 
roost sacred interests of our souls. If we are not aroused by these motives, even God 
himself can do no more for us. 

Vers. 6 — 9. — The royalty of man. The apostle, in beginning to touch upon the 
humiliation and death of Christ, shows that these arrangements brought him no dis- 
honour. God had subordinated the new dispensation, not to angels, but to man (ver. 
5) ; and human nature, restored in Christ to its imperial dignity, is destined to ultimate 
exaltation above angelic nature. 

L Man's native sovereignty. The writer cites, in illustration of this, the testimony 
of Ps. viii. (vers. 6 — 8). Here we have : 1. Man's lofty nature. (Ver. 7.) Humanity 
had a splendid origin. Though clothed meanwhile in a mortal body, our nature did not 
crawl up to its present position from primeval " sentient slime ; " it belonged from the 
beginning to the same order pf being as God its Maker. The first man was not a savage 
He wore the crown of reason and conscience and moral freedom. In his spiritual and 
immortal nature he was made in the image of God. God was "mindful of him," and 
M visited him." 2. His kingly prerogative. " And didst sot- him over the works of thy 
hands " (ver. 7). In bestowing upon man this illustrious kinship with himself, God 
placed in his hand the sceptre of authority over all the creatures. The world was 
made that he might be its master, and rule over it as God's viceroy. 8. His universal 
dominion. "Thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet" (ver. 8). Not 
the inferior animals only, as Ps. viiL might lead us to conclude; but, as we learn 
here, as well as from 1 Cor. xv. 27, the entire visible and invisible universe. Even tho 
world of angels is by-and-by through Christ to be subordinated to man. It is only 
"fori little while " that man is to remain " lower 1 * than they. 

IL His pailube to realize bis sovbbeioxtt. m But now we see not yet all things 
subjected to him" (ver. 8). 1. His nature is debased. Man's course in the world has 
not been one of continuous upward development So far from that, it has been a course 
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of deterioration from the golden age of bis original maturity. " The crown is fallen 
from our head." Man used his freedom to destroy his innocence. His spiritual nature 
is in ruins. He is the slave of his own evil passions. He feels far away from God, and 
he has lost all fellowship with him. 2. His authority is resisted. So soon as Adam 
rebelled against God, nature began to renounce allegiance to him. Having lost his 
purity, he forfeited the lordship which had been his birthright Since the Fall, man has 
not been able to master even the material world. Uncivilized nations live in ignorance 
of many of the simplest physical laws ; and the most advanced rather wrestle with the 
forces of nature than command them. 3. His power is partial. How impotent man 
is in presence of earthquake and tempest ! Frost and snow are mightier than he. 
Wild beasts defy him. Insect hordes destroy his harvests. Disease and death triumph 
over him. Man cannot rule his own spirit; and as for dominion over the spiritual 
world beyond himself, he is unable to see how such a thing can be possible at all. 

III. His re-coronation ik Christ. (Yet. 9.) The apostle's comment upon David's 
words fills them with new light and glory, by snowing now their fulfilment centres in 
Jesus. He has become the focus of man's destined royalty. 1. The life of Jesus exhibits 
the Divine ideal of man. We understand what is meant by our creation in God's 
image when we " behold " him. He has lifted our crown from the dust, and set it 
upon his own head. Think of his life of spotless purity and holy familiarity with God 
during the years in which he continued *' a little lower than the angels." He was, 
while on. earth, the Second Adam — the Son of man — the Type of imperial manhood. 
While in the world he exercised dominion over the creatures ; and at length he was 
exalted to God's right hand, where our faith now sees him. 2. His death gives man 
power to reach up to that ideal, Jesus voluntarily submitted to his humiliation and 
sufferings and death that he might put away the sin which has robbed man of crown 
and sceptre. In tasting death he drank up the curse. His sacrifice has vindicated the 
righteousness and justice of God, and his blood has power to renew and sanctify the 
human soul. 80, those who become united to him in his death are delivered from the 
thraldom of sin, and participate with him in his kingdom (Rev. i. 5, 6). 3. His glory 
is the pledge of mans restored dominion. The last clause of vcr. 9 reminds us that 
seeing Jesus has himself triumphed over death, the benefits of his death have become, 
by virtue of his exaltation, available for all His people, being one with him, shall 
partake of all the M glory and honour " with which, as the God-Man, he has been 
"crowned.'' Man's restoration to imperial power is already being foreshadowed on 
earth, in the increasing triumphs of science and art among Christian nations, and in 
the gradual victory of what is moral and spiritual over brute force and evil passion. 
And in heaven the saints shall reign with Christ. They shall stand nearer the throne 
than the seraphim. They " shall judge angels." The whole of Christ's vast empire 
shall be theirs (1 Cor. iii 21—23). 

In conclusion, let us : 1. Cherish the scriptural idea of man's dignity. 2. Remember 
that we can realize our destiny only in Christ. 3. Seek a saving interest in his atoning 
. death. 4. Consecrate soul and life to his service. 5. Imitate him as the pattern Man. 
/6. Li?e in a manner befitting the great hope which we have in him. 

Ver. 10. — The necessity of Christ's sufferings. The Saviour's sufferings, while he was 
.on earth, were: 1* Numerous, They covered his wholo life, and culminated in his 
"tasting death." 2. Various, He suffered in body and mind and heart, and at 
the hands of earth and hell and heaven. But his severest sorrows were spiritual — 
" the travail of his 8001'' 3. Unparalleled, His were the substitutionary sufferings 
of a perfectly holy human nature in most intimate identity with God. 4. Divinely 
inflicted. It is implied here that " it pleased the Lord to bruise him." The humiliation 
. of Christ, so far from being incompatible with his headship, was indispensable in order 
thereto. He required to suffer — 

I. That he might vindicate the glory op the Divine character. The glorv 
of God himself is the ultimate reason, as his will is the law, of all things. " It became 
him, for whom are all things, and through whom are ail things;" i.e. the moral 
character of God rendered it needful that Jesus should taste death, if sinful man was 
to be saved. The necessity of the atonement did not arise only from the exigencies of 
v£tod's moral government. It was not effected merely that its power might soften the 
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doner's heart into repentance. Rather, it was demanded by the perfections and charac- 
ter of God himself. The sufferings of Christ " became'' God's justice, which could not 
connire at our guilt ; his truth, which necessitated the infliction of the threatened 
punishment ; his holiness, which could have no pleasure in the friendship of degraded 
sinners ; his mercy, which yearned for our salvation. Not only so, but the sufferings 
of Christ, in rendering the salvation of sinners consistent with God's character, have at 
the same time been the means of gloriously illustrating the Divine attributes, of reveal- 
ins; them in their beautiful harmony (Pa, Ixxxv. 10, 11), and thus of covering. them 
with new splendour to the view of an admiring universe. 

IL That he might obtain his own globy as Mediator. Christ, " the Author of 
our salvation," was " made perfect through sufferings ; " «a it was through his " obe- 
dience unto death " that he became fully qualified for his work as Saviour, and was 
exalted to heaven for its accomplishment. He must needs suffer for the honour of God 
and for the good of man, before he could put on the lustrous robes of his mediatorial 
majesty. His glory is the recompense which his Father has given him for his sufferings. 
Only after making satisfaction on the cross for human sin could Jesus ascend to that 
immeasurable height of supreme authority upon which, as the God-Man, he now sits 
enthroned. 

m. That he might accomplish the globy of God's redeemed children. It was 
the purpose of God to " bring many sons unto glory." He desired to raise our fallen 
humanity from the dust, and crown it anew " with glory and honour." But this could 
only be effected through Christ as the " Author of salvation." It is through him alono 
that a sinner, estranged from God, can be made spiritually a "son" of God, and 
exchange his career of guilt and enmity for that life of grace which shall at length bo 
consummated in glory. The sufferings of Christ were necessary in order to the pacifica- 
tion of the human conscience, the restoration of man's sonship, and the recovery of his 
eternal inheritance. And they shall be effectual for these enas. Christ, God's Servant, 
u shall justify many;" he shall bring to glory such multitudes of all nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, as to entitle him to be called with fullest emphasis 
the Saviour of men and the Redeemer of the world. 

Vers. 11 — 18.— Jesus our Brother. Here the writer expands the statement of 
vcr. 10, and confirms it by suitable arguments. This closing paragraph of the first 
section of the Epistle emphasizes the fact that Jesus, the Son of God and the King of 
angels (ch. L), is also as Mediator our brother Man. 

I. The brotherhood of Christ. First, stated abstractly (ver. 11). Next, 
illustrated from Old Testament Scripture (vers. 12, 13), the Messianic passages quoted 
being Ps. xxii. 22 ; Ps. xviii. 2 ; Isa. viii. 18. Then, verified from the facts and 
events of the Saviour's earthly life (vers. 14—18). This endearing brotherhood is: 
1. A brotherhood of nature. " All of one " (ver. 11); of one nature, of one race, of 

~ Ho 

body, 

, , ^ r — , „ , — death. 

And he had a human soul, which thought and felt, loved and hated, was joyful and sad, 
and which acknowledged its dependence upon the Father of spirits. 2. A brotherhood 
of condition. " In like manner " (ver. 14) ; i.e. in a manner almost similar. Jesus had 
no nimbus round his head, such as the painters give him. . God sent him " in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh ; " for, though his human nature was perfectly pure, it was exposed 
to those infirmities and sufferings which in all other sons of Adam result from sin. 
3. A brotherhood of experience. " It behoved him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren " (ver. 17). So he actually passed through a complete course of pain and 
trial and temptation, which ended only with his death. He travelled over the entire 
range, and fathomed all the depths, of human suffering. " He himself hath suffered, 
being tempted" (vcr. 18). He went through every human experience of poverty, toil, 
pain, disappointment, insult, persecution; through every sorrow which arises in a 
pure mind from constant contact with sinners; and through every form of Satanio 
temptation. 4. A brotherhood of love. M Not of angels doth he take hold " (ver. 16), 
to help and save them : then what a wonder of grace it is that he became the Redeemer 
of mortal man! It was from love to us that he "partook" so readily of "flesh and 
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blood," that by this means he might raise humanity to a higher pinnacle of glory than 
any on which the. -loftiest angel can set foot. It is because of this lovo " beyond a 
brother's " that even now he does not disdain " to call us brethren " (ver. 11). 
IL The purposes accomplished by Christ's brotherhood. Some expressions in 




Priest," for the first time — a title which strikes the key-note of the Epistle, and 
which is not given to him in any other book of the New Testament. (3) " He that 
sanctifieth " (ver. 11). Christ became incarnate that he might consecrate his people by 
delivering them from sin. Or, more in detail, he became our brother : 1. To expiate 
tins. (Ver. 17.) By his death in our nature he has offered to God a perfect satisfac- 
tion for the sin of the world. The perfection of his sacrifice is due to the fact that 
he who suffered is the same glorious personage who is described in ch. i. as the 
Son of God, the eternal Jehovah, the Creator and Possessor of the universe. 2. To 
deliver from death and Satan. (Vers.- 14, 15.) "The sting of death is sin ; " but 
death is powerless to harm the new life of those who are cleansed with the atoning blood. 
Sin was introduced at first by the devil, and death through sin, and so death is 
associated with the devil's usurpation ; but Jesus has " bruised the serpent's head," 
rendering him impotent in relation to " the children " who are to be brought to glory. 
They are emancipated by their elder Brother from death's power and fear. 3. To 
enable him to sympathize with hie people. (Vers. 17, 18.) He passed, as our Brother- 
Man, through every variety of trial and sorrow, that we may learn to have confidence 
in him, as being fully able to sustain and cheer us amid the darkest experiences of afflic- 
tion (ch. iv. 15, 16). 4. To " bring many tone unto glory ." (Ver. 10.) Jesus is our 
Moses and Joshua. He became our Brother that he might be our Leader through the 
wilderness of this world up to the heavenly Canaan. Had he not " partaken of flesh 
. and blood," there would have been no inheritance for us. " The humanization of God 
is the divinization of man." 

Lessons, 1. The native value of human nature, as seen in the fact that Christ has 
assumed it, to redeem it. 2. " Thanks be to God for his unspeakable Gift." 3. How 
great the madness of the man who rejects Christ's offered brotherhood ! 4. The necessity 
of union with Christ by faith, if we would have him claim us as his brethren. 6. The 
comfort of knowing, in our days of trouble, that the God-Man cherishes for us the love 
of a brother. 6* The duty of loving our brethren in Christ (ch. xiii. 1). 

HOMILIES BT VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 4. — The superior privilege* of Christians. " Therefore we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to," etc. The "therefore" connects this chapter with the preceding. 
Because the Son of God is immeasurably greater than the angels, " we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to the things which we have heard," etc Our text presents to us 
a view of the superior privileges and the more solemn responsibilities of Christians as 
compared with those who lived in the earlier dispensation. We shall confine our 
attention at present to the former portion of the subject, which we may state thus — The 
privileges of this Christian dispensation are much superior to those of the Mosaic 
economy, 

L The eablxeb revelation was hade bt angels, the lateb by the Lord. 
The Law was a M word spoken by angels." The Law came from God, but it was 
given to Moses by the mediation and ministry of angels. They were present and 
assisted at the giving of the Law on Sinai. The testimony of Scripture upon this point 
is conclusive (see Deut xxxiii. 2 ; Ps. lxviii. 17 ; Acts vii. 63 ; Gal. hi. 19). And 
Josephus says, M Our best maxims and most excellent laws we have learned of God by 
means of angels." And Philo : " There were present at the giving of the Law, visible 
sounds, animated and splendid, flames of fire, spirits, trumpets, and Divine men 
running hither and hither." But the revelation of the gospel was by the Son of God 
— " having at the first been spoken by the Lord." " Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ." Inasmuch as the Son is higher than the angels, insomuch is the revelation of 
the gospel higher than that of the Law. 
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IL The earlier bkvklation was confirmed by supernatural and terrible 

SIGNS, THE LATER BY MORE NUMEROUS AND GRACIOUS SUPERNATURAL SIGNS. Very awflll 

and alarming were the extraordinary phenomena at the giving of the Law. " The 
mount burned with fire," etc. (ch. xii. 18 — 21). u And Mount Sinai was altogether on 
a smoke," etc. (Exod. xix. 18). But the gospel revelation is more abundantly and more 
convincingly confirmed. " Gfod also bearing witness, both with signs and wonders," etc 
(ver. 4). The miraculous confirmations of the Christian revelation were : 1. More nume- 
rous than those of the revelation of the Law. The Saviour's public ministry was marked 
by an almost unbroken series of miraculous works. 2. More marvellous. To raise the 
dead to life again with a word is far more wonderful than all the fire and smoke, the 
thunderings and trumpetings and tremblings of SinaL 3. More various. The miracles 
of Sinai seem to have been limited to the phenomena and forces of nature. But those 
which were wrought bv our Lord and his apostles related to nature's forces, to nature's 

r ducts, to <ti<pMUM« of the body, to diseases of the mind, to evil spirits, to life and death. 
More beneficent At the giving of the Law the miracles were amazing and alarming, 
and fitted to impress and awe an uncultivated people. But the miracles associated with 
the promulgation of the gospel, while even more amazing, were also gracious and helpful, 
benefioent and rich in blessing, and fitted, not to terrify, but to attract and exalt and 
purify. As confirmed by these superior signs, the gospel revelation is higher than 
that of the Law. 

III. The kahltkb revelation was in the letter, the later was in a life. 
The Sinaltic Law was written ; but the revelation made by the Lord was not merely 
in word, but in tone and accent, in gesture and expression of countenance, in involun- 
tary influence and voluntary action. The greatest revelations are never verbal, but always 
vital. The deepest emotions cannot be expressed in any words. The highest truth far 
transcends the utterance of the loftiest eloquence of the tongue or the pen ; it can be 
expressed only as it is lived. Thus " the greatest truth of the gospel is Christ himself 
— a human body become the organ of the Divine nature, and revealing, under the 
conditions of an earthly life, the glory of God." And when even his life in the human 
body could not adequately express the riches of the grace of God, he laid down his life, 
and perfected his revelation, oy voluntarily dying, "the Just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God." And now " God commendeth his own love towards us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 

IV. The earlier revelation was of Law only, the later is of a u great 
salvation." " The word spoken through angels " consisted chiefly of commands and 
prohibitions ; it expressed the authoritative " Thou shalt," and " Thou shalt not ; " and 
it promised to the obedient life and prosperity, to the disobedient punishment and death. 
But ours is a revelation of grace. The gospel does not abrogate moral law; it rather 
insists upon its sacred authority, its great comprehensiveness, its intense spirituality, 
and its pure benevolence. We have law still, but it is law steeped in love. The gospel 
is also a revelation of forgiveness of sin for the penitent, of a new life for the believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and of inspiration and power for those who desire help to 
serve God ; in a word, it is the free oner of a " great salvation." Let us briefly contem- 
plate this "great salvation." It is : 1. Salvation from great evils. We have gazed 
upon the crumbling ruins of what was once a spacious and massive castle, or upon the 
venerable remnants of some ancient temple, and while we have pictured to ourselves the 
scenes of which they had been the theatre in olden days, a feeling of mournfulness has 
stolen over us. We have thought of the brave doings connected with the old castle — 
hunting, fighting, feasting, singing, dancing, love-making — all gone. We have thought 
of the earnest and eloquent pleadings of the servant of God in the temple, of the waves 
of music from pealing organ and living voices, of the devout, yearning, sorrowing, 
rejoicing hearts of worshippers, now all gone. Nought but ruins remain. How mourn- 
ful and oppressive 1 These are faint pictures of the calamities which have befallen our 
nature through sin. The original dignity and glory, heroism and harmony, purity and 
peace of human nature have been lost by sin. And by sin it has become subject to guilt 
and fear, shame and suffering, death and dread of measureless woe hereafter. But most 
terrible of all is sin itself. The sinfulness, the degradation, and prostitution of our 
powers and our being,— these are our greatest curse. Can this fallen temple be rebuilt ? 
etc. Is there a salvation great enough to deliver from these dread evils ? Yes ; "so 
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freat salvation" is this.. 2. Salvation by great Agents and means. Not by angels or 
y men, but by "God manifest in the flesh." "God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself; " " What the Law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God sending his own Son," etc. (Bom. viiL 3, 4). The * strong Son of God" 
is the great Saviour of men. Then think of the distinguished means which he 
employed in effecting salvation. His marvellous incarnation, his simple and sublime 
teaching, his holy and beautiful life, his sacrificial sufferings and death, eta " Ye were 
redeemed, not with corruptible things," eto~ And in bringing this salvation near to 
men's hearts another great Agent is employed, even the Holy Spirit (see John xv. 26, 
27 ; xvL. 7 — 15). 3. Salvation to great glory. This salvation raises man to a more 
glorious condition than was his before he ruined himself by sin. It saves from the 
lowest degradation to the highest perfection. It rescues from hell and introduces to 
heaven* It includes pardon, peace, purity, perpetual progress, fellowship with God, etc. 
4. Salvation of a. great multitude. "Many shall come from the east and west," etc 
(Matt viiL 11). Our Lord will bring "many sons unto glory." "In my Father's 
house are many mansions;" "I saw, and behold, a great multitude which no man 
could number," etc. (Rev. viL 9, 10). "So great, salvation." How immeasurably 
greater, then, are our: privileges than those, of. the men who lived under the Mosaic 
economy 1 — W. J. 

Vers. 1 — i. — The more solemn responsibilities of Christians. " Therefore we ought 
to give the more earnest heed/' etc. As a necessary sequel to our former homily on 
these verses, let us now consider— 

I. That they to whom abb offered the greater privileges of this Christiah 

DISPENSATION ABB UNDER GBEATEB OBLIGATIONS THAN THEY OF THE EARLIER DISPEN- 
SATION Webb. In human relations as well as in the Divine government this principle 
is generally acknowledged and acted upon, that " unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required ; and to whom they commit much, of him will they ask 
the more." This principle underlies the reasoning of our text Our greater privileges 
bring us under greater responsibilities in this way. 1. The more amply verified 
revelation has the more imperative daim on our belief. The more convincing the 
evidence by which a truth is supported, the more binding is the obligation to believe 
that truth. To doubt the truth of that which bears the manifest seal of God is to 
rebel against the Divine claims upon our credence. 2. The more gracious revelation 
has the greater claim upon our loving acceptance. The gospel appeals not only to the 
reason and conscience, as the Law did, but also to the heart. It is fitted to inspire us 
with gratitude; it would enkindle our affections; it would secure our willing obedience 
by first eliciting our hearty trust in God. And this involves an increase of our obliga- 
tions. 3. That our responsibilities are measured by our privileges is an immutable 
principle of the Divine government. u That servant which knew his lord's will," etc. 
(Luke xii. 47, 48) ; "A man that hath set at nought Moses* Law," etc. (ch. x. 28, 29) ; 
" See that ye refuse not him that speaketh," etc. (ch. xii. 26). Very great are our 
advantages, equally great are our responsibilities. 
IL That if these gbeateb privileges, with theib corresponding obligations, 

ABE DISREGARDED BT US, A TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION WILL OVERTAKE US. " How shall 

wo escape, if we neglect so great salvation?" h We may neglect this salvation. 
Though it is provided for us, offered to us freely, and we are entreated to accept it, yet 
we may neglect it. (1) The fact of our moral agency shows this. (2) The method of 
God's dealing with us shows it He respects our moral freedom. He invites, entreats, 
reasons with, warns, and draws us; but he does not force or compel us. (3) The 
hypothesis of the text also shows this. The " lest " (ver. 1) shows that we may " be 
diverted from " f Alford), or " drift away from" (Revised Version), " the things which 
we have heard. The "if" (ver. 3) shows that we may "neglect so great salvation." 
2. Should we neglect this salvation, nothing can avert from us a terrible retribution. 
" How shall we escape ? " etc. A forcible way of expressing the impossibility of escape. 
Under the Law "spoken through angels • retribution was certain— u every transgres- 
sion and disobedience received a just recompense of reward. 9 * How much moro certain 
is it under the gospel 1 The far superior dignity of him through whom it was first 
spoken attests with greater force the reliableness of its retributions. The increased 
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evidenoe by which it is confirmed witnesses to the increased certainty of the punishment 
of those who neglect it. The very grace which has provided and which offers the 
"great salvation" renders the punishment of those who reject it more certain and 
inexpressibly more terrible. Their punishment is more certain, for their guilt is 
greater; for the same reason it will be more terrible also. It will be punishment from 
One who in infinite love has done everything which he could do to save us. It will be 
" the wrath of the Lamb." How, then, "shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation " ? Can yourj temporal resources open up a way for your escape ? Oan your 
own arm save your " Hast thou an arm like God?" Can education, or science, or 
philosophy save you ? There is but one Saviour from sin, even Jesus. Accepting 
him, we shall be saved with " so great salvation." Neglecting him and his salvation, 
we shall be lost. You need not toil to secure your ruin. Neglect alone is sufficient to 
bring you under the most terrible condemnation and punishment. Disregard the 
offered salvation, and all the dread consequences of sin will fall upon you with pitiless 
and inflexible severity. "Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard," etc — W. J. 

Vers. 6 — 9. — The Divine destiny for man. " For unto the angels hath he not put 
in subjection," etc. The writer now resumes the subject of the exaltation of the Son 
of God over the holy angels. He proceeds to show that in that human nature in which 
he suffered death, he is raised to supreme glory and authority, and that man also is 
exalted in and through him. Notice — 

L The destiny fob which man was created. In certain aspects of his being 
man seems to be an insignificant creature, and to occupy a comparatively mean position 
in the universe. The psalmist, who is quoted in the text, refers to this : " When I 
consider thy heavens, . . • what is man?" etc. The word translated "man" 
denotes the weakness and frailty of our nature ; and the words translated " son of 
man " point to man as "formed of the dust of the ground." Yet there are aspects in 
which man is great ; and the destiny for which God created him is a glorious one. 
That destiny is briefly indicated in this quotation from Fs. viiL 8. It consists in : 
1. A high place in the Divine regard. As evidence of this wo have a twofold fact. 
(1) God graciously thinks of man. "Thou art mindful of him;" "I know the 
thoughts that I think toward you, soith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil." 
God's care of man, whioh is manifested in the provision which he has made for him, 
witnesses to his thought of him. What significance it gives to our life when we reflect 
that the Infinite thinks upon us and cares for us ! How the fact tends to exalt our 
nature! What a consolation and inspiration it should be to us! "I am poor and 
needy, yet the Lord thinketh upon me." (2} God graciously visits man. " Thou 
visitest him." The word used indicates a kindly visitation, as of "a physician visiting 
the sick." His visitation preserveth our spirits. His visits bring light and refresh* 
ment and joy. " His going forth is prepared as the morning/and he shall come unto ur 
as the rain," eta His visits are redemptive. " Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ; for 
he hath visited and redeemed his people." 2. An exalted rank in creation. " Thou 
madest him a little lower than the angels." We havo already called attention to the 
distinguished rank of angels in the universe. 1 Man is only a little lower than they. 
" God created man in his own image, in the image of God created ho him." Man's 
nature is intellectual. He can reason, reflect, etc. It is spiritual. The body is the 
vesture of that which comes from God and returns to him. " There is a spirit in 
man," etc It is moral. He can understand and feci the heinousness of the morally 
wrong, the majesty of the morally right Conscience speaks within him. It is 
religious. He oan love, admire, and adore. It is capMe of endless progress. If man 
attains unto his Divine destiny he will for ever havo to say, " It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be." Truly, " Thou madest him a little lower than the angels ; " M a 
little less than Divine." 3. A position of kingly majesty and authority in Mis world. 
(I) Here is regal majesty. "Thou crownedst him with glory and honour." Tho 
figure of coronation is intended to set forth the royal majesty whioh was conferred upon 
man, as of a kingly crown. Amongst creatures in this world he is royal in his faculties 
and capacities, and in his position. (2) Here is regal authority. M Thou didst put all 

1 On ch. i. 4, 5. 
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things in subjection under his feet," etc. The psalmist in the original passage amplifies 
this " all things : " " All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field," etc. There 
is a reference to Gen. L 26 — 28," Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea," etc. 
In this world man is God's vicegerent He was made by his Creator to exercise 
dominion over all things and all creatures here. 

IL The failure of man to tocalto bib thus destiny. " But now we see not 
yet all things put under him." It is unmistakably clear that at present man's 
sovereignty in the world is not complete. The sceptre has slipped from his grasp. 
His dominion is contested. He has to contend against the creatures that were put m 
subjection unto him. The forces of nature sometimes scorn his authority and defy his 
power. Man has not now complete rule over his own being. His passions are some- 
times insurgent against his principles. His senses are not always subordinate to his 
spirit His appetites war against his aspirations. Sin has discrowned man. He has 
lost his purity, therefore has he lost his power. In his present condition he is far from 
realizing his glorious destiny. 

HI. The Divine means fob enabling man to bealiee bib destiny. " Bat we 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels," etc 1. The Son of Qod has 
taken upon himself human nature. " We behold him who hath been made a little 
lower than the angels, even Jesus." "Who being in the form of God, deemed not his 
equality with God a thing to grasp at, but emptied himself, taking upon him the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of men.".. As man was /.'made a little lower 
than the angels," so, in becoming man, our Lord also was "made a little lower, than the 
angels. 9 * 2. In his human nature he endured death. " That he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man." (1) The death of Jesus was voluntary. In his ! 
case death was not inevitable. He was not forced to die. " I lay down my life, that I i 
may take it again. No one taketh it away from me," etc ; ." The Son of man came ... 
to give his life a ransom for many ; " "Christ Jesus gave himself a ransom for all." 
The voluntariness was essential to the influence of his death as an atonement and as an 
inspiration. (2) The death of Jesus was for the benefit of man. " Taste death for 
every man." In this place " for" (Mp) does not mean "instead o£" but "ou behalf 
of." Alford well says, " Where this ordinary meaning of b*4p suffices, that of vicarious- 
ness must not be introduced. Sometimes, as ejg. 2 Oor. v. 15, it is necessary. But here 
clearly not, the whole argument proceeding, not on the vicariousness of Christ's sacrifice, 
but on the benefits which we derive from his personal sufferingfor us in humanity ; not 
on his substitution for us, but on his community with us." He died for " every man." 
The benefits of his death, its inspiring and redeeming power, are available " for every 
man"— -for the poorest, the obscurest, the wickedest, etc. (3) The death of Jesus for 
man is to be ascribed to the kindness of God. " That he by the grace of God should 
taste," etc Our salvation is to be ascribed to the unmerited kindness and love of God 
towards us. " The grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation unto all men." 
" When the kindness of God our Saviour, and his love toward man, appeared, not by 
works done In righteousness," etc.; "God commendeth his own love toward us," eta 
8. On account of hie endurance of death he has been raised to supreme glory and 
authority. " Because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. His 
exaltation to this might and majesty is in consequence of his voluntary humiliation and 
suffering and death. " He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore also God highlv exalted him," etc. This was necessary 
to the perfection of his redemptive work. " On the triumphant issue of his sufferings 
their efficacy depends." 4. He has been exalted to this supreme position as the Bead of 
humanity. Not the angelic but the human nature has God raised to the throne. "For 
not unto the angels did he subject the world tooome, whereof we sneak." This Christian 
economy, this new world of redemption by the grace of God in Cnrist Jesus, hi all its 
developments, is placed under our Lord. In our humanity, and as our Head and Fore- 
runner, he is enthroned the King in the new realm of Divine grace. Humanity is 
crowned in him. Through him alone can we realize our glorious destiny. We must ; 
(1) Believe in him. Our text intimates this. " We behold him . . • even Jesus." 
This "behold "does not express an indifferent, uninterested sight of him; but the 
earnest look of faitb, the believing contemplation of him. By faith we become one with 
him. (2) Imitate him. The sacrifice of the cross leads to the splendour of the crown. 
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The true sovereignty is reached only by the way of service. u If so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may be also glorified with him."— W. J. 

Ver. 10. — Perfection through Buffering. "For it became him, for whom are all 
things," etc. 

I. The perfection of the Redeemer was attained through suffering. " Perfect 
through suffering." The perfection here spoken of does not refer to his character as 
Son of God, but as Mediator— "the Captain of our salvation. 19 "The perfecting of 
Christ was the bringing him to that glory which was his proposed and destined end." 
Made " perfect through suffering" is similar in meaning to " because of the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honour." Only through suffering could he enter upon 
his mediatorial glory. Two thoughts are suggested. 1. Before he could attain unto 
hit mediatorial glory his character and work as Bedeemer must be complete. 2. Suffering 
was essential to the completeness of his character and work as Redeemer. He must 
suffer in order that he might (1) sympathize with his suffering people (ver. 18); (2) 
present a perfect example to his suffering people (1 Pet. ii. 21 — 24); (3) reconcile 
sinners to God. The exhibition of infinite love— love that gives up life itself, and that 
for enemies — was necessary to remove the alienation of man's heart from God, and to 
enkindle love to him in its stead. And the exhibition of perfect obedience— obedience 
even unto death — was necessary to establish and honour in this world the Law of God 
which man had broken. So our Saviour was perfected through suffering ; he passed 
through sharpest trials to sublimest triumphs. 

II. This mode of beaching perfection consists with the character of the 
great God and Father. " It became him, for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things," etc God the Father is here represented as : L The great First Cause 
of all things. " By whom are all things." He is the Source and Origin of the entire 
universe. 2. The great Final Cause of aU things. "For whom are all things." All 
things in the universe are for his glory. Creation, providence, redemption, are all 
designed and all tend to promote the glory of the great Father. The words under 
consideration are sometimes used of the Saviour, and they are true of him ; but they 
are even more applicable to God " the Father, who sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world." " For of him, and through him, and unto him, are all things. To him be the 
glory for ever. Amen." 3. The areat Author and Designer of solvation, with its agents, 
means, and methods. Our Lord is spoken of in the text as the "Captain [Revised 
Version, ' Author M of salvation." But, traced to its source and origin, salvation takes us 
up to the eternal Father. And " it became him" that he should so order the agencies 
and methods of salvation that the Saviour should be perfected through suffering. Such an 
arrangement was not fatalistic or arbitrary, but suited to the object in view, the means 
being adapted to the end, and in thorough harmony with the character and perfections 
of God — bis wisdom, righteousness, and love. The Hebrew Christians, whom the writer 
is addressing, felt the offence of the cross. There were times when in some measure 
"Christ crucified" was still "a stumbling-block" to them, or at least they were in 
danger of this. And so the writer argues that the attainment of the crown by the 
endurance of the cross was an arrangement worthy of God, and therefore the fulfilment 
of this arrangement could not be unworthy of the Saviour. We have said that the 
means were adapted to the end; the perfection could not have been attained without 
the sufferings. But, more, the sufferings were in complete conformity to the being and 
character of God. He is not a cold, impassive Beholder of human sin and misery. 
He suffers by reason of man's sin and woe fcf. lea. lxili 9 ; Hoe. xi S\ Christ in his 
sufferings reveals to our race how God had felt towards us in all preceding ages. 

III. THI8 MODE OF REACHING FERFECnOM 18 EXEMPLARY FOB ALL TRUE ChRISTTAXS. 

1. The exalted relation of true Christians. They, are . M sons" of God, not simply 
because he is " the Father of their spirits," but also by adoption (cf. Bom. viii. 14 — 17 ; 
1 John iii. 1—3). 2. The vast number if true Christians. " Manv sons unto glory." 
There have been ages when the number of the true and good has been comparatively 
small But, as the result of Christ's mediation, the saved will be so many that no 
human arithmetic can count them, no human mind grasp the glorious total. Many 
things encourage this belief; e.g. (1} the inexhaustible provisions of Divine grace in 
Jesus Christ; (2) the immense numbers of the race who die in infancy, and through 
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the Saviour are received into glory ; (3) the prevalence of true religion throughout the 
world, which is being rapidly accomplished, and the triumph of Divine grace over 
human sin, which may be continued for many long ages before the end of this dispen- 
sation ; — these and other things encourage the belief that our Lord will lead to glory an 
overwhelming majority of our race. 3. The inspiring relation which our Lord sustains 
to true Christians. He is "the Captain [Revised version, ' Author*] of their salva- 
tion/' The word in this place certainly has a deeper significance than "captain" or 
leader. Salvation originated in the heart of God, but it was accomplished by Christ. 
He redeemed us unto God by his blood; and now he inspires and empowers and leads 
us onward to complete victory. 4. The illustrious destiny to which he leads true Chris- 
tians. " Unto glory." This is the crowning result of their salvation. They shall be 
sharers in the blessedness and majesty of God to the fullest extent of which they are 
capable (cf. John xvii. 22—24 ; Rev. lit 21). 5. The pathway by which he leads them 
to their destiny. Like himself, they also must be made "perfect through sufferings." 
" If we endure, we shall also reign with him " (cf. 1 Pet v. 10, 11). Wherefore, let us 
not be afraid of suffering. Only let us be sure that we suffer with our Saviour and in 
his spirit ; so Bball we ultimately share his bliss and glory. — W. J. 

Vers. 11, 12.— The oneness of the Sanctifier and the sanctified. " For both he that 
aanctifieth and they who are," etc. 

L Thx oneness of our Lobd with hah. "Both he that sanctifieth and they who 
are sanctified- are all of one." 1. Our Lord is cf one nature with man. This is what 
many take to be the meaning of the writer in this place. The Saviour was truly 
human. As a man, he hungered and thirsted, ate and drank, was wearied and slept, 
sorrowed and wept, suffered and died. His humanity was a real thing. 2. But unity 
cf spiritual relation seems to be set forth here. The text certainly points to something 
higher than the mere physical oneness of Christ with all men. It is not his relation to 
all men that is here expressed, but his relation as Sanctifier to all who are being sanctified 
through him. It is this union of spiritual relationship which is here meant. The 
Sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one God and Father. They " are all the children 
of God by faith in Christ Jesus ;" they "have received the Spirit of adoption," etc. 
Our Lord not only stooped down to our nature, but he lifts our nature into fellowship 
and oneness with God. Thus the Sanctifier and they who are being sanctified are all 
of one " God, the spiritual Father as of Christ, so also of those who are descended from 
Christ" (cf. John xx. 17). 

II. The work of oub Lobd tob man. He is hero represented as the Sanctifier of 
his people. The word used in the text suggests the ideas of: 1. Expiation. It does 
not seem to us that we are warranted in making this interpretation exclusive of 
others (as M. Stuart does, who translates " both he who roaketh expiation and they 
for whom expiation is made "). But fcyuffw may point to the atoning death of Christ 
" While we were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the death of his Son. 9 ' 
M God reconciled us to himself through Christ." Sanctification is impossible apart from 
reconciliation to God, and that reconciliation is effected by means of the death of 
Christ. "We have been sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ" 

Sch. x. 10). 2. Consecration. They who are sanctified nave consecrated themselves to 
Jod. .They are devoted to him ; they do not live with common aims or for common 
ends; but at all times, and even hi commonest duties, they live for God and for his 
glory. They have presented themselves "a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God," 
eta 8. Tiunsfcrmation. " They who are sanctified ; " literally, " they who are being 
sanctified," are being made true and right in word and deed, in thought and feeling. 
They are not sinless or perfect. Their sanctification is not yet complete, but it is in 
progress. They are being transformed into the image of their Lord and Saviour. But 
how can our Lord be said to be the Sanctifier? The Holy Spirit is the great Agent in 
the transforming process ; but the expiation or atonement was made by Christ. And 
while consecration, or dedication to God, is the act of the Christian, the mighty impulse 
from which that act springs comes from the Christ. And in the transforming work 
Christ sends "the sanctifying Spirit; be is the Head of all sanctifying influences. 
The Spirit sanctifieth as the Spirit of Christ." 
III. The condescension of oub Lobd towabds man. " For which cause he is not 
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ashamed to call them brethren, saying, I will declare thy Name unto my brethren/' 
etc. Though he is " Lord of men as well as angels," he calls his people his brethren. 
Notwithstanding the lowliness of their condition and the crudeness and imperfection of 
their character, he graciously acknowledges them as his brethren (c£. Matt xxviiL 10; 
John xx. 17). 
Conclusion. 1. Here is encouragement to address our Lord in our times of need. 

" Though now ascended up on high, 
He bends on earth a Brother's eye ; " 

and he has a brother's heart towards us. 2. Here is reason why we should eon/ess him 
as our Lord and Saviour. Since he acknowledges us as his brethren, let us humbly 
and heartily acknowledge him as our Saviour and Sovereign. 8. Here is reason for 
acknowledging the lowliest Christian as our brother. Shall we refuse to recognize as 
our spiritual kindred those whom our Lord calls his brethren ? 4. Here is incitement to 
the cultivation cf holiness. Since Christ is engaged in our sanctification, " let us cleanse 
ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit, etc (2 Cor. vii. 1).— W. J. 

Vera. 14, 15. — The incarnation of the Son of God. " Forasmuch then as the children 
are partakers," etc. 

I. The great fact of the incarnation of the Son of God. " Forasmuch then as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself in like manner partook of 
the same." These words suggest : 1. The reality of our Lord's human nature. He 
partook of our flesh and blood. His body was real, and not merely phenomenal His 
physical experiences — e.g. weariness, hunger, thirst, pain, death — were real, not pretended. 
His human soul also, with its sympathies and antipathies, was genuine. 2. A peculiarity 
of our Lord's human nature. His human nature was voluntarily assumed. He partook 
of flesh and blood. We could not apply these words to Moses or to St Paul without 
manifest absurdity. We had no choice as to whether we should be or not be, or what 
we should be; whether we should exist at all, or, if we were to exist, what form of 
existence should be ours. But he had. We were brought into this world without our 
will; he "came into the world" of his own will. "He emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant." This implies : (1) His existence before his incarnation. " His goings 
forth were from of old, from everlasting." (2) His power over his own existence. He 
could take upon himself what form of existence he pleased. He had power over his 
life. He had "power to lay it down, and power to take it again." (3) His deep 
interest in human existence. " He was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor," etc. 

II. The grand design of the incarnation of the Son of God. " That through 
death he might bring to nought him that," etc. 1. Our Lord became man in order 
that he might die. All other men die because they are human, and their death is 
unavoidable ; but he assumed our nature for the express purpose of acquiring the 
capability of death. His death was of stupendous importance. He looked forward to 
it ; he preannounced it to his disciples ; he deliberately advanced to it ; he voluntarily 
endured it. 2. Our Lord died in order that he might vanquish death. " That through 
death he might bring to nought him that had," etc. He does this (1) By the abolition 
of Satan's power over death. Satan may be said to have the power of death, inasmuch 
as : (a) Death, as we know it, is tho result of sin, and he introduced sin into our world, 
and is actively engaged in propagating it. " The sting of death is sin." But for sin, it 
might have been " a gentle wafting to immortal life." (6) He kindles tho passions 
which lead on to death ; e.g. anger and revenge, which often result in murder ; lust of 
territory, which often causes war, etc. (e) He inspires the mind with terror in the 
anticipation of death. The gloomy and dreadful ideas which are frequently associated 
with death arc probably suggested by him. Our Lord died to render this power of 
Satan ineffective, and in this respect to bring him to nought How his death effects 
this we will inquire shortly. (2) By the emancipation of man from the thraldom of the 
dread of death. Men recoil in alarm from death for several reasons ; e.g. : (a) Tho 
supposed anguish of dying. A good Christian who was drawing near to the river 
of death said, " I have no doubt of going to heaven ; but oh, the crossing, the crossing J " 
(b) The painful separations which death causes. Tennyson truly expresses the feeling 
of many in this respect — 
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u For this alone on Death I wreak 

The wrath that garners in my heart ; 
He puts our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak." 

(e) The appalling mystery as to what lies beyond death — 

<' The dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns." 

(d) The solemn judgment to which it leads. " It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after that, judgment." The dread of death, for these and other reasons, holds men 
in bondage, enslaves them ; they cannot shake it off. Our Lord died to set them free 
from this thraldom. But how does his death effect this ? He was " manifested to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself." As an atonement for sin, his death removes the 
guilt of all who heartily believe on him. Death is no longer nenal to them. For them 
" the sting of death " is taken away. Again, since Christ died and rose again from the 
dead, death wears a new aspectjto the Christian. It is no longer the end of our 
existence, but an onward and upward step in our existence. It means not repression, 
but development ; not loss, but gain ; not the way to darkness and misery, but to 
light and joy. Death to the Christian is no longer " the king of terrors," but the kind 
servant of the Lord and Giver of life. 

" Death is the crown of life : 
Were death denied, poor man would live in vain ; 
Were death denied, to live would not be life ; 
Were death denied, even fools would wish to die. 
Death wounds to cure ; we fall, we rise, we reign I 
Spring from our fetters ; fatten in the skies, 
Where blooming Eden withers in our sight 
Death gives us more than was in Eden lost. 
This king of terrors is the prince of peace." 

CYoung.) 

Thus, by his own voluntary death, the Son of God brings to nought Satan's power of 
death, and sets free the captives of the dread of death. Death itself remains, but its 
character and aspect to the Christian are completely changed. The evil of death is 
vanquished, and transformed into blessing. " Thanks be to God, which givoth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." — W. J. 

Ver. 16.— The reasons why Christ redeemed men rather than angels. " For verily he 
took not on him the nature of angels," etc. The rendering of the Revised Version gives 
the true meaning : "..For verily not of angels doth he take hold, but he taketh hold of 
the seed of Abraham." The text starts a very grave inquiry. Why did Christ come 
to the help of lost men in preference to that of lost angels? Seeing that both were 
fallen, both were in a state of sin and misery, and neither were able to save themselves, 
nor had any claim upon his pity and power, why did the Divine Being determine to 
raise and restore lost men, while leaving lost angels in darkness and mm ? First we 
will endeavour to answer this inquiry negatively. 

I. Not because that, whilb men keeded help, angels did hot heed it. Man 
needed Divine redemption. A sinner, he needs forgiveness ; lost, he needs restoration, 
etc. The sacred Scriptures, the history of our race, and our personal experience, unite 
in affirming our need of the saving help of Jesus Christ. The Word of God assures us 
that there are angels who also need help. It tells of a number of fallen, sinful, suffering 
angelic beings who are reserved in bondage and darkness until the day of final account 
(see John viii. 44 ; 2 Pet. iL 4 ; 1 John lii. 8 ; Jude 6 ; Kev. xx. 10). Their need is as 
great as man's. 

IL KOT BECAUSE AKGEL8 WERE IN ANY WAT INFERIOR TO HEN EITHER IN NATURE 

or ability. To us it would have seemed probable that, if only one of the two races 
of sinners was to be saved, the preference would have been given to the greater of the 
two. Regarding the matter from our standpoint, the greater and more glorious a 
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being is the more worthy is he of redemption, and the treasures of wisdom and love 
expended in his redemption will lead to richer results. It was not on this principle 
that God, in his Son, came to the help of men and not to that of angels. In being and 
capacity we believe that angels are greater than men. In our remarks on the preceding 
chapter * we endeavoured to show that angels are the highest orders of created beings. 
And the fall of angels did not strip them of their power. And since angels are greater 
than men, it follows that their fall must have been greater. Their immense powers 
being perverted render them mightier for mischief than beings of inferior powers 
could be. Hence how great was their need of help ! And if restored to their original 
condition, would not their restoration bring greater glory to their Restorer than the 
restoration of beings who are lower in the scale of being ? 

III. Not because angels, if left without help, would suffer less than men 
would have donb if they had BEEN so left. The greatest sufferings are not those 
of the body, but those of the mind and heart. And the measure of suffering endured 
by any one is regulated by his mental and moral capacity. Therefore, if our estimate of 
angelic capacity be correct, being left without redemption the sufferings of angels will 
be greater than man's would have been if he had been so left. Their vast powers 
must be terrible instruments of self-torture. Their remembrance of the irrevocable 
past must also augment their misery. Their recollection of their lost heritage must 

S-eatly increase the anguish which afflicts them. But we have no such memories, 
nly two of our race experienced the joys of that Eden from which sin has exiled us. 
We know not the peace and bliss of the human heart in its original state. Hence we 
conclude that the sufferings of angels are greater than those of men would have been 
if they had been left without the saving help of God. 

IT. Not because of an abbitbart sovereignty on the part of God. The 
sovereignty of God is the sovereignty of infinite wisdom and love. To say that he 
chose to restore mankind and to leave angels to their dread doom because of his 
sovereignty is unsatisfactory. He made the choice in his sovereignty ; but what was 
the reason for the exercise of bis sovereignty in this particular way ? He is absolutely 
independent; but he ever acts from wise and worthy reasons, and never from caprice 
or for the mere assertion of his sovereignty. We may not be able always to 
discover the reasons of his decisions and deeas ; but there are reasons, and perfect 
ones, for them all, though we see them not. 

•Thus far, then, we have met with no good ground why the Deity should have 
determined to save lost men rather than lost angels. Our examination would have led 
us to conclude rather, that if one race was to be helped and the other abandoned, the 
angelic sinners would have been elected to the blessing. Let us now answer the 
inauiry which is before us affirmatively, 

i. Because the guilt of fallen akgels was greater than that of man. We 
attach much greater guilt to one who commits a crime with little or no temptation, 
than we do to one who commits the same crime under the influence of powerful 
temptation. Now, Satan was not tempted to sin by any force without himself. We 
cannot trace the origin of sin beyond Satan. How inexpressibly guilty must he be who 
generated the first sinful thought, and that in a universe of light and holiness! But 
man, in the young days of his innocence, was tempted to sin by a subtle, powerful 
being. The temptation was presented in a pleasing and persuasive form ; it appealed 
at once to the sense of taste, to the love of beauty, and to the desire for knowledge ; 
and man yielded to it, and fell. But his guilt appears to us to be far less than that of 
the angels* who sinned. Is it not a reasonable conclusion that God marks the degrees 
of guilt, notes every aggravating or extenuating circumstance, and treats the offender 
accordingly? 

H. Because evert fallen angel consented to the transgression bt which 

THEY FELL, WHILE MAN, THROUGH THE LAWS OF HIS BEING, SUFFERS FROM THE SIN 
OF THE FIRST TRANSGRESSORS TO WHICH THET ALONE CONSENTED. The sin of the angels 

affected only those of their number who were guilty of actual participation therein. 
But the condition of every man is greatly affected through the sin of the first parents 
of our race. The way in which men are brought into being differs from that of angels. 

1 See our homily on vers. 4, 5 ; and on ver. 6. 

HEBREWS, V 
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Generation obtains amongst men, but not amongst angels. We are born with an 
inclination, a bias, to that which is evil. Were it not for the grace of God, that 
inclination would be irresistible. If Christ had not come to our help, we must have 
been utterly ruined by reason of a transgression for which we could not possibly have 
been in any way responsible. Here, then, we have a very powerful reason why God 
should provide redemption for man rather than for angels. 
III. Because the preference shown to man furnishes a striking illustration 

07 DlVIKB JUSTICE, WHICH EXERCISES A SALUTARY INFLUENCE OK BOTH UNFALLBN 

akoels and redeemed meh. Had the preference been given to fallen angels it would 
not have set forth the justice of God. It could not have been just to have provided 
help for the guiltier race while leaving the less guilty race to perish; or to have 
redeemed those who individually consented to the rebellion, while resigning to ruin 
untold millions who took no part in the sin by which their race felL But in the pre- 
ference given to fallen man, we have a clear manifestation of the justice of God. The 
fact that he has left fallen angels to their righteous doom, being known to the unfallen 
universe, will bind the good more firmly in their allegiance to the Almighty. And a 
knowledge of the great pice with which fallen men were redeemed will so impress the 
saved with the evU of sin, and the justice of God, and the benevolence of the Divine 
Law, and the love of the heavenly Father, as to secure their everlasting and ever- 
growing loyalty to God. Thus even we, with our dim perceptions and feeble reason, 
can discover wise and worthy reasons for the Divine choice of lost man for redemption 
rather than of lost angels. "Just and true are all thy ways, thou King of saints;" 
" the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! n etc. 
(Rom. xi. 33 — 36). Two inferences of great importance are dedudble from our subject 
1. That the guilt of those who reject the proffered help of Christ is mater than that 
of fatten angels. How great soever the guilt of demons may be, they nave not incurred 
that of rejecting the gracious offers of pardon and restoration. But those men who 
neglect the great salvation must quench the Holy 8pirit, harden their hearts against 
the drawings of the Saviour's love, and the grace of the Divine Father, etc Of such 
sin even demons are not guilty. 2. That the blessedness of those who accept the help 
of Christ will be greater, in some respects, than that of holy angels. Angels nave many 
joys, but the joy of redemption they know not; man alone knows that joy; and it 
appears to us that of all joys it must be the deepest, tenderest, intensest Let us 
personally avail ourselves of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. — W. J. 

Vers. 17, 1&— Our great High Priest—bis functions and qualifications. " Where- 
fore in all things it behoved him," etc. 

I. The functions of oub great High Priest. 1. To make atonement for man as 
a sinner. "A High Priest . . . to make reconciliation for the sins of the people." 
Various are the renderings of this clause. Revised Version, " to make propitiation ; " 
Alford, "to make expiation;" Ebrard, and Stuart also, "to make atonement" 
Ebrard says, " 'iAi<r*t<r*cu comes from faro. . . . *ia*os denotes, not the internal dis- 
position of God towards man, but the actual, positive expression and radiation of 
that feeling which first becomes again possible towards the redeemed ; and JAdVjcf0*ai 
means to make it again possible for God to be TXow, t.e. to make a real atonement for 
real guilt" Whence arises this need of atonement ? Not because God was indisposed 
to forgive and save man. It has been well said by DelitESoh, "As the Old Testament 
nowhere says that sacrifice propitiated God's wrath, lest it should be thought that 
sacrifice was an act by which, as such, man influenced God to show him grace ; so also 
the New Testament never says that the sacrifice of Christ propitiated God's wrath, lest 
it may be thought that it was an act anticipatory of God's gracious purpose, which 
obtained, and, so to speak, forced from God, previously reluctant, without his own con- 
currence, grace instead of wrath." The death of Jesus Christ for us was the expression 
of the love of God towards us, and not its procuring cause. Why, then, was the sacrifice 
of the cross necessary to the forgiveness of our sin and the sanctification of our 
being ? (1) To maintain the majestic authority of God's Law. Obedience to law is an 
indispensable oonditkm of moral well-being. Man cannot be saved except in harmony 
with it The perfect obedience ot our Lord, who was M obedient even unto death, yea, 
the death of the cross," is the most striking and significant testimony " that the Law 
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is holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good." (2) To meet the deep 
needs of man's spiritual nature. Man needs the removal of his alienation from God. 
His sins have separated between him and his God. He is alienated and an enemy in 
his mind by wicked works. And the death of the Only Begotten of the Father was 
necessary to reconcile him to God. That death was both " a response to the imperious 
claims of the eternal law of righteousness, and the final appeal of the Divine love to 
the conscience and affections of the human race." That appeal moves man's heart, 
and awakens within it love to God. Moreover, man needs the satisfaction of the 
instinct of right now awakened within him. The truly penitent soul, knowing that sin 
is rightly followed by suffering, and if persisted in leads to death, and, hating sin in 
itself, would fain suffer as an atonement for its sins and as a homage to goodness and 
truth. Such a penitent soul feels that "without shedding of blood there is no 
remission. 1 ' The awakened conscience cries out for atonement Our Lord's death 
for sin, the voluntary surrender of his life upon the cross for us, meets this deep 
and urgent need of the religious heart 2. To succour man as a sufferer. Man 
needs a High Priest who "is able to succour them that are tempted." The word 
" tempted " is used in two senses in the Bible. (1) Tested, proved, with a good 
intent, as in the case of Abraham (Gen. zzii. 1). St. James also writes of tempta- 
tions of this kind (Jas. L 2, 8). (2) Tempted with evil intent, or solicitation to sin. 
In both these senses man is tempted. He is tried bv suffering and sorrow, by 
physical pain and spiritual conflict. He is also assailed by subtle solicitations to 
sin. He requires a High Priest who will be able to help him in these trying 
experiences: one who will give him sympathy in his sorrows, inspire him with 
patience in his trials, and with spiritual discernment and strength in his temptations 
to sin. Such are the functions of our great High Priest 

IL The quauficatcohb of oub gbeat High Pbiest. 1. He must share our nature 
in order (hat he might make atonement for us as sinners. The perfect obedience which 
our Lord rendered to the holy will of God, the painful sufferings which he patiently 
endured, and the terrible death which he voluntarily submitted to, could not have 
constituted an atonement for us had he not previously taken upon himself our nature. 
" Wherefore it behoved him in all things to be made like unto his brethren." It was 
morally necessary that he should share our nature if he would efficiently serve us as 
our High Priest 2. He must share our trials in order that he might succour us in our 
sufferings. Our High Priest must be M merciful," so as to feel compassion for suffering 
and tempted men. He must be "faithful," so as to elicit and retain the confidence 
of those whom he represents before God. He must himself suffer temptation, that 
he may efficiently help the tempted. Both classes of temptation assailed him. He 
was tempted by Satanic suggestion and argument and inducement He was tried by 
severest physical pains, and by spiritual sorrows which grew into the great over- 
whelming agony. "A Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. • • • Surely he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.'' Hence he is able to succour them 
that are tempted. He can not only feel for them, but with them. By his personal 
experience of our sufferings he has acquired the power of sympathy with us in them. 
"As God, he knows what is in us; but as man, Ihe feels it also." ** Sympathy," 
says Burke, "may be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we are put into 
the place of another man, and affected in many respects as he is affected." Thus our 
great High Priest sympathises with his tried people. " In all their affliction he is 
afflicted." He succours as well as sympathizes: he inspires with courage as well as 
regards with compassion ; and in our weakness he makes us strong in himself " and 
in the power of ms might" Having such a High Priest, let us trust him heartily 
and at all times.— W. J. 

Vers. 1— 4.— An exhortation against drifting away from the glorious Son of God. 
This passage is evidently a parenthesis, no link in the argument Like the acknow- 
ledged Epistles of Paul, this is characterised by frequent sudden and brief departures 
from the general outline of thought Like a river, the outline is clear from beginning 
to end, but here and there are small side channels into which the stream is swiftly, 
involuntarily drawn, to rejoin tne mam current a little lower down. One of these wo 
have before us. The interjection of this passage is very natural. The last chapter 
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ended with " the heirs of salvation ; " the writer has brought his hearers to this point 
— the grandeur of the salvation they inherit. Bat, remember, he has one object before 
him, the confirmation of the Hebrews wavering under the pressure of persecution. He 
doesn't write merely as a logician, but as an anxious friend ; he cannot, therefore, wait to 
enforce the application of his argument when he reaches the end, but drops the thread 
of his idea for a moment to break out in an earnest appeal that this great salvation 
should be cleaved to. 1. Observe that he is not writing to the ungodly, but to a 
Christian Church. However suitable these words as an address to the ungodly, they 
are here spoken to professing Christians who had taken a bold stand for Chnst and the 
gospel (ch. z. 32-— 34). 2. Observe that the literal rendering of the end of the first 
verse is u lest at any time we drift away" The words, "from them," italicized in 
the Bevised Version, are misleading. The drifting away that is deprecated is, not 
" from the things that were heard," but from Christ Subject— An exhortation against 
drifting away from the glorious Son of Ood. 

L TO DBIFT AWAY FBOM ChBIST IS 7BABFULLY POSSIBLE. It IS SO I 1. Because the 

soul is not always moored to Christ when it is brought to Christ. We regard it a 
doctrine of the New Testament that the true believer cannot be lost, that the salvation 
which on faith in Christ he receives is for ever, the might of Christ to supply all that 
is necessary to salvation being the warrant of it. Why, then, are these professing 
Christians warned against drifting away from Christ ? It is possible to be brought to 
Christ without being anchored to him. A number of influences may lead one close to 
the Redeemer, between whom and Christ there is, nevertheless, no vital union, and as 
long as the tide runs that way his safety may not be suspected even by himself, but let 
the tide turn and his lack of union becomes apparent and he may drift away and be lost 

2. Because powerful adverse currents tend to carry the soul from the Saviour. Some- 
times the current leads toward Christ. It had been so with these professing Hebrews. 
But it is not always that way ; difficulties occur, winds of temptation blow, the tide of 
worldly custom runs high, the unseen force of depraved inclination gathers power; and 
then, however strong the cable, however firmly it may bind shore and ship together, 
it will creak and strain, and every fibre of it be needed to hold the ship in safety. 
But what if there be no cable, no vital faith, in that day? Then the soul will inevi- 
tably part company with Christ, leaving the harbour where it has lain so long, and 
be seen (when such a storm shall blow as has never blown on it yet) drifting away. 

3. Because the departure of the soul from Christ may be for some time imperceptible. 
Drifting away is a departure silent, gradual, unnotioeabfe. At sunset the ship is 
close to shore and all is safe ; without a warning it drops into the tide, and swings 
round, and with no sound but the ripple of the water is carried down the stream to the 
open sea, and the crew may sleep through it alL So, departure from Christ may be as 
involuntary and quiet as that; a silent, ceaseless, unconscious creeping back to old 
habits. There is its danger. Drifting away means leaving Christ without knowing it, 
till we find ourselves far out at sea, and a tide we cannot resist bearing us still further 
away. You have seen men who were once close to Christ, but whilst they Blept they 
have unconsciously glided away, and by the current of worldliness been carried into 
the rapids and whirled along faster and faster, only waking to stare wildly at their 
helplessness, and close hands and eyes in despair for the final plunge into the 
eternal gulf. 

II. To DRIFT AWAY FBOM CHBIST MUST END IN HOFBLBB BUIK. If WO drift ftWay 

"how shall we escape' 1 ? 1. To drift away from Christ is to leave the only Refuge 
from our sin's consequences. " For if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and every 
transgression, . . . now shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? " The point 
is, we are condemned already ; apart from the great salvation we are in the position of 
those whose transgressions and disobediences were followed by righteous judgment 
But under these circumstances a "great salvation n has been provided. "Great," 
indeed I A full and everlasting remission of all sin, the enjoyment of God's fatherly 
favour, the transformation of our moral nature, a tranquil conscience, a bright and 
glorious hope for eternity ; and all this free to whosoever will accept it Now, if man 
is under condemnation apart from this, what must he be if, this haying been secured 
and offered to him, he ignores and neglects it? To suffer ourselves to drift away from 
Christ is to add to the madness of leaving the only haven of security, the guilt of 
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refusing that grace which would have saved us had we let it. 2. To drift away from 
Christ is to disregard the supreme dignity of him who offers (he salvation to us. 
" So great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord." The point is 
the dignity of him who brings the salvation to us. Angels were employed in the 
ministrations of the old dispensation ; " The Law was ordained by angels in the hand of 
a mediator." But he who has brought the word in these last days is God the Son. He 
has spoken it by being it; and then by uttering it— uttering it to our hearts by his 
Spirit The overtures of salvation are not made by man to God, but by God to man; 
it is not the condemned rebel that appeals to the offended Sovereign for salvation, but 
the offended Sovereign appealing to the rebel. What a spectacle— God, as it were, on 
his knees before men, beseeching them to be saved 1 " As though God did beseech 
you," etc See how that adds to man's guilt, and the certainty of his ruin if he drifts 
away from Christ. 8. To drift away from Christ is to close our eyes wilfully to the 
urgency of his claims* u Which, having at the first been spoken through the Lord, 
was confirmed unto," eta (vers. 8, 4). The abundant proof they had received as to the 
divinity of this Word of salvation is the point here. Man has received the utmost 
evidence of the truth of the gospel. What he has seen of its results in the lives and 
characters of others is, of itself overwhelming assurance that it is of God ; and when 
he hears it preached he knows it is from above, he knows its worth, he knows its 
claim. Think of what it is to leave Christ after that ; to depart from him, though you 
know the right he has to you^and the blessings he wants to impart ; to be lost, not in 
the dark, but in the light 1 The apostle gathers up these arguments against leaving 
Christ, in this earnest appeal to reason and conscience: "How shall we escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation?" There is no answer to that " Friend, how earnest thou in 
hither without a wedding garment ? And he was speechless." 

UL TO DRIFT AWAT FROM ChBXBT IS FBBVKHTED BY EARNEST HEED TO HIS WORD. 

" We ought to give the more earnest heed to the thing? that were heard, lest haply we 
drift away.* Faith is the cable which alone can moor us to Christ ; but the Word of 
God has a vital bearing on faith; therefore, where the Scriptures are neglected, there is 
the utmost peril of drifting away. 1. Only by earnest heed to Divine truth can you 
discover whether, in your soul, faith exists. You think it does, but you may bo 
deceived ; then search here for the fruits and evidences of faith ; then see if they exist 
in your heart and life. If you would know whether you have faith, you must bring 
yourself to the test this Book affords. 2. Only by earnest heed to Divine truth can you 
create faith where it does not exist. "Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God." To make light of this Book is to remain faithless. 8. Only by earnest 
heed to Divine truth can faith be maintained where it does exist. How does Christ 
maintain faith in the soul, but by the means he has appointed? He gives grace 
through the means of grace. To neglect the means, therefore, is to lose the grace. 
Scripture declares the Divine Word to be the means employed for our sanctification. 
Faitn is the cable that holds the soul to the Bedeemer. The Word creates and 
maintains the faith. M Therefore we ought to give," etc. " Drift away 1 " Away 
from Christ, the only Haven ; drift away into the wild, wintry, shoreless sea of doom — 
drifted away by the currents of worldliness and care. We drift away silently and 
imperceptibly ; are you sure you are securely moored to the Bock of ages ?— C. N. 

Ten. 5—10. — The dignity of human nature shows that the Incarnation was not 
degrading to the Godhead. The apostle nooeeds with his argument broken off at 
end of the first chapter. The first chapter deals with the Deity of Christ ; the second 
with his humanity; thus the Epistle is based on the fact of (he dual nature of our 
Lord. Having spoken of the Godhead of Christ, he has to meet the objection which 
presented itself with great force to the Hebrews. Why should this glorious Being 
stoop to (he humiliation of Jesus of Nazareth t To the Jew, Christ crucified was a 
stumbling-block (see John x. 80—88; xiL 82—84). The writer needs to justify the 
Incarnation. (Observe, he does not attempt to prove the real humanity of Jesus. 
Clearly the Hebrews did not share subsequent doubts on this point, for there is not a 
word in the Epistle— though it is based on the fact— to prove that Jesus was man ; it is 
assumed, than which there can be no stronger evidence of it, for if the Hebrews, 
Christ's contemporaries! cherished no doubts with regard to it, the later doubts of others 
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are worth nothing.) In justifying the Incarnation, the writer uses in this chapter 
four progressive arguments, closely woven together yet distinct. The first is in this 
passage. Subject — The dignity of human nature shows that the Incarnation was not 
degrading to the Godhead. True, Christ did assume human nature, and that was an 
act of infinite condescension ; but there was no degradation, in it, for. consider how 
sublime this nature is in God's estimate. 

L Thb dignity of human natube and man's failukk to attain it. (Vera; 6 — 
8.) (Observe marginal readings in Revised Version, ver. 6, " the inhabited earth ; " 
ver. 7, " for a little while.' 1 ) In proof of this dignity, the writer quotes from their own 
Scriptures. (Observe that this Epistle is very remarkable for its quotations from the 
Old Testament. Many of the Epistles addressed to Gentile believers have no quota- 
tions, but in this they are found in almost every page. To the Jew the Scriptures were 
a fi™1 authority, so in writing to them each successive step of the argument is based 
thereon.) He bids them, therefore, read in the eighth psalm how lofty is God's idea 
with regard to man. The picture drawn there may be ideal, may never have been 
reached ; but it is God's idea, and being so, some day it shall be fulfilled. What, 
then, is the proper dignity of humanity ? what the place in the universe to be filled by 
this wondrous being, man, who in himself, unlike God's other works, is a combination 
of the material and the spiritual? The psalm specifies in token of man's greatness : 
1. Hie lordship over creation. " Thou didst set him over the works of thy hands ; 
thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet." Man is not one of innu- 
merable beings made to people the earth ; not a link in an endless series, as though upto 
him all previous things have led, and from him others higher still shall be evolved* The 
world was made for him, made and furnished (see Gen. i.) to be his home, the scene of 
his education, the means of his discipline, the minister to his happiness. Man is 
greater, in God'B sight, than all the worlds ; he was made to be a crowned and sceptred 
Sing, with them for his servants ; he was made in God's image to have dominion over 
them alL 2. Hi* fellowship with God. " Man, thou art mindful of him . . . the 
eon of man, thou visitest him 1 " God rejoices in all the works of his hands, bat how 
different his feeling towards men ! They are to have communion with him, which 
involves similarity of nature ; they are taught to pray, " Our Father, which art in 
heaven." The parable of the prodigal son is the picture of his attitude with regard to 
them— his sorrow, and joy, and welcome, and fellowship, and care. How great that 
nature of which this is true ! 3. His destiny to be higher than the angels. " Thou 
madest him, for a little while, lower than the angels; . . . thou didst put all things • . . 
under his feet." Nothing is left out ; angels, principalities, powers, are included. How 
mat the angels; how sublime the idea Scripture gives of them ! But man is only made 
lower than they for a little while. He is the son, they are the servants. 4* Sis 
redemption secured at so great a price. " Jesus . • . should taste death for every 
man. How great is he of whom Christ could say, " I will give my heavenly crown for 
him ; I will pass through the humiliation of a sorrowful human life for him ; I will bow 
my head in accursed death for him ; I will forfeit my Father's favour for him 1" But 
this glorious dignity is not yet reached. " But now we see not yet all things sub* 
jected to him." If wc compare the eighth psalm with the actual condition of things, it 
reads like a satire. Traces of man's greatness are seen in his moral nature and achieve- 
ments : but when wo behold the poverty, ignorance, disease, misery, crime, sin, which 
abound under the sun, and compare them with the magnificent ideal of Scripture, the 
distance of the actual from the ideal seems too great to be destroyed. 

IL The assumption of human natube by Chbist, and its perfection beached 
in him. M But we behold him who hath been made for a little while lower than 
the angels, even Jesus, because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and 
honour. This ideal psalm is realized in Christ; all that man was to be we see in 
Jesus. 1. Christ assumed that nature which is lower than the anatU. Mark the 
contrast between this and the substance of the first chapter. This is the first chapter : 
Christ " so much better than the angels." This is the second : " Jesus, made for a little 
while lower than the angels." How great the contrast between the angels who heralded 
his birth, and the feeble babe ; between the angels who ministered to him, and the lonely 
Man worn with conflict ; between the angels who strengthened him In Gethsemane, and 
the Man of sorrows, whose sweat was as it were great drops of blood ; between the angels 
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who kept his tomb, and that lifeless body i Think of the Lord of angels needing angelic 

ministry! 

a His earnest prayer, his deepening groans, 
Were heard before angelic thrones ; 

Amazement wrapped the sky ! 
1 Go, strengthen Christ,' the Father said: 
Th* astonished seraph bowed his head, 
And left the realms on high." 

2/ Christ hoe lifted that nature far higher than the angels. " We behold him crowned 
with glory and honour." When Christ returned to his native position, he retained his 
human nature for evermore; as when he trod the streets of Jerusalem and hills of 
Galilee—" this same Jesus." Exalted to the right hand of the Father, he is still " the 
Man," the man wearing his human body, that body spiritual in the like of which 
Moses and Elias appeared at the Transnguration, and the saints will be enwrapped at 
the resurrection. It is thus, as man, he is exalted King over all. To him, as man, 
every knee doth bow in heaven, and shall bow on earth ; on his head, as man, are many 
crowns ; in his human hand rests the sceptre which rules the universe ; and before him, 
as man, the hosts of heaven continually do cry, " Thou art the King of glory, Christ" 
3. Christ's ability for this was due to the suffering of death. Christ inherits the throne 
of heaven as man, as the meritorious reward of his sufferings. So Isaiah (liiL 11, 12) ; so 
Paul (Phil. ii. 6—11). What Christ is in his mediatorial capacity he is because he died; 
apart from his death, he would have no power to be or do anything for man. Man has 
failed to be what God meant him to be; Christ has become it all ; and through the 
suffering of death retains it all for evermore. 

HI. The perfection of hukah natubb nr Christ is the pledge of its per- 
fection nr his people. That is evidently the idea here : " We see not yet all things 
subjected to [man], but we behold Jesus • » • crowned with glory and honour." The 
truth is that whereas we are groaning in our failure to reach the eighth-psalm ideal, 
Christ has attained that sublimity which human nature ought to reach ; and through 
him we shall one day attain it too. The littleness under which we labour we shall 
shake off, and rise to that grand summit in which there will be only One above us, God 
over all ; the pledge of this being that that summit is already reached by Christ as man. 
1. The perfection of human nature in Christ is (he token of the complete removal of man's 
disabilities. God was unable to fulfil his ideal for man, because am forfeited exaltation 
and incurred abasement. Christ undertook, as man's Representative, to remove the sin 
by an atoning death. The exaltation of Jesus from the sepulchre to the throne was the 
proof that the atonement was sufficient. Now the hindrance to God fulfilling his 
purpose for man is removed : the eighth-psalm ideal is that purpose ; that ideal will, 
therefore, be attained. 2. The perfection of human nature in Christ is the assurance rf 
all power in the hands of the Mediator. Christ raised to supreme authority as God- 
Man, means that all the authority he possesses is to be used in his redemptive work. 
Then, depend upon it, he will redeem perfectly ; he will save up to the highest point of 
salvation of which man is capable, and which even God desires. There can be no fear 
of his people reaching the eighth-psalm ideal when they know that on purpose to 
raise them to it, Christ, in the nature and character of Saviour, has been placed on the 
highest throne. 3. The perfection of human nature in Christ is the promise of perfec- 
tion to aU who are to be made like him. His people are to be a glorified together " with 
him, sit with him on his throne, become like him when they see him. 8ee here what 
Christ is; learn thereby what man in him shall be; for Christ in glory is but the First- 
fruits of perfected humanity.— 0. N. 

Ver. 10. — The Incarnation, being the only means of securing perfect salvation for men , 
was becoming to Qod. This is the second argument by which the writer Justifies the 
Incarnation. In the previous five verses he has shown that it was not degrading to tho 
Godhead. From that he advances to affirm, here that it was actually becoming ; for the 
stress of this text is in the words, " It became him." Note that the expression, " Author 
of their salvation," is simply equivalent to their Saviour. Also that the word " perfect " 
does not refer to the perfection of Christ's character ; that was eternally perfect; no 
Bufferings could make Christ better than he was, You must apply the term to his 
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ability to save. Apart from his humiliation he could not have been a perfect Saviour. 
The apostlo says, therefore, that to make Christ perfect as a Saviour, through humilia- 
tion, was in harmony with the perfections of God. Subject — The Incarnation, being 
the only means of securing perfect salvation for men $ was becoming to Qod. 

L It became Qod to bate. That is the lowest step in the argument, and does not 
need proof. God does save, that is certain ; then it must become him to save, for he can 
do nothing which is unbecoming. But think of what the text implies about this salva- 
tion which it becomes God to give. 1. Salvation originates in him. " Through whom 
are all things." Salvation is the outcome of his will. . Not suggested by human supplica- 
tion ; not claimed by the recovered righteousness of any that had fallen ; not extorted by 
the atonement of some gracious Saviour. It came from himself. " God so loved the world," 
etc. There salvation is traced back to its source, and revealed as his act The desire to 
save, the method of saving, the work of saving, the whole transaction from beginning to 
end, is of God. 2. Salvation glorifies him. " For whom are all things." Everything he 
does is for the good pleasure of his will and the glory of his Name. What a beautiful 
light that throws upon redemption I How it falsifies the idea that God is unwilling 
to save I God has so identified himself with man, so fixed his love on him, that he 
is not happy if man remains unsaved. The salvation he has devised — we say it is for 
man ; Scripture says it is for God. 3. Salvation is gratuitous from him. He provides 
a "perfect" Saviour— One who should do it all. Salvation is a gift, all done for man, 
so that man in his helplessness has only to receive. God saves men for nothing. Put 
all this together. God saves ; this salvation originates with him ; glorifies him ; is 
gratuitous from him. That is the kind of salvation which he bestows. Then this is 
the point— such a salvation as that becomes God. Then see what hind of a God ours 
is. What must he be of whose nature this is the outcome ; of whose thought and 
love this is the fitting expression ; of whose character this is the suitable revelation ; 
who is never more perfectly revealed than in Christ crucified ; of whom it can be said, 
such a salvation "became him"? 

1L It became God to fbovide a perfect Savioub. " It became him to make the 
Author of their salvation perfect/' Nothing less than a perfect Saviour would become 
God. M As for God, his way is perfect." Being perfect in himself, he can devise 
nothing imperfect. Being perfect in his resources, ne cannot fail to accomplish perfectly 
all he devises. It is so in everything. Then we are sure that, in his greatest work, he 
whom he sends as Bedeemer will be so minutely perfect that the utmost Divine wisdom 
and human need can never discover a particular in which he could be made more 
efficient. Less than that could not become God. All things are to show forth his 
glory. But his redeeming work is his crowning work ; by it pre-eminently is to bo 
manifested his transcendent greatness, and evoked the sweetest and most triumphant 
song of eternity. Then this must be the most complete work which even God can do ; 
anything unfinished here could not become him. Moreover, consider that he bestows 
other blessings more than royally. His bcstowments surpass our need. His measure of 
giving is " exceeding abundantly above," etc. But the Saviour is his unspeakable Gift, 
the highest expression of his mercy. It is inconceivable, then, that ho who outdoes our 
need in everytnlng else should under-supply it in his greatest gift of all. It is evident 
that less than a perfect Saviour could not become him. But what is necessary to a 
perfect 8aviour?— -for this, whatever it be, we shall find in Christ. 1. A perfect Saviour 
must perfectly remove suCs penally. The penalty of sin must be dealt with first Sin's 
power cannot be removed until the penalty is gone. That penalty is an awful reality. 
* The wrath of God is revealed," etc. ; " The wages of sin is death ; " " The wicked shall 
be turned," etc Then, if he who comes forth to save is a perfect Saviour, he must be able 
to remove every whit of that penalty for evermore, and able to do it by himself. Christ 
claims to do that M There is therefore now no condemnation," etc. 2. A perfect Saviour 
must secure perfect holiness in the saved. For there is no salvation but holiness. Man 
is surrounded by temptations, and the slave of corrupt dispositions, and painfully far 
from God's ideal. If he who comes to save is a perfect Saviour, he must be able to 
deliver us from sin's power, and lead us up to that sanctification which is God's will 
oonoerning us. He must be able to do it perfectly, however low wo have fallen, or 
however helpless we have become. Christ claims to do that " wretched man," etc. ! 
& A perfect Saviour must preserve us from the perils of the way, and lead us to the 
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perfect glory. For between us and the celestial city are dangers any of which is enough 
to swallow us up. But if he who comes to. save is a perfect .'Saviour, he must lead us 
safely through all these, and not leave us till he has brought us within the golden 
gates where no foe can enter. • Christ claims to do that " He is able to save them to 
tho uttermost," etc 4. A perfect Saviour and a perfect salvation in him — what a pillow 
for weary man to lay his head upon 1 It must be so, for " it became him to make the 
Author of our salvation perfect. 

IIL It became God to make the Savioub perfect through sufferings. Does 
not the text imply that God was shut up to this mode of saving ? " It became him," 
for whom are all things, and through whom are all things, in bringing," etc. That is, 
God's boundless resources, his unlimited power and wisdom, were of no avail here ; only 
through Christ crucified was salvation possible. Observe that it did not become God to 
save in any other way, because : 1. Only thus could salvation be in harmony with his 
majesty. Men say such condescension as is implied in the Deity of Jesus of Nazareth 
is derogatory to the Godhead ; it is inconceivable that the majesty of the Most High 
should stoop to such a depth. But all God's attributes are equal ; his condescension, 
therefore, must be as great as his majesty. Because his majesty is infinite, no less than 
infinite condescension would become him. 2. Only thus could salvation be in harmony 
with his holiness. The salvation God gives must be consistent with his infinite dis- 
pleasure at sin. His attributes are inseparable ; all that God is is in every part of him, 
and every deed. As he cannot do what is not love, neither can he do what is not holiness. 
He could not, then, pardon sin without at the same time uttering his abhorrence of sin. 
How could he do this apart from the cross ? 3. Only thus could salvation be in harmony 
with his justice. The problem to be solved was— how to be * a just God and a Saviour ; " 
true to the honour of his Law, the rectitude of his government, the integrity of his word, 
and at the same time extend mercy to the sinner ; how at once fulfil and yet remit the 
threatened penalty ? No salvation could become him in which those requirements were 
not equally met. How could they be met but in the substitutionary sacrifice of Christ— 
"the Just for the unjust"? (Beware of the theory that the atonement was unjust 
because God thereby punished the innocent for the guilty. That is not true; God 
never did that He took the suffering on himself! He who atoned was God.) 4. Only 
thus could salvation be in harmony with his love. For one end of the atonement was to 
reveal God's love, and so make holiness possible to man ; for of that holiness God's love 
is the mainspring. The atonement, therefore, must be tho highest expression of Divine 
love. That was only reached at Calvary. It therefore became God to make the 
Saviour perfect through sufferings. Is not "the offence of the cross " removed now t 

IV. It became God, through this Saviour perfected by sufferings, to bring 
many sons unto GLORY. 1. It becomes him to make use of this perfected Saviour to the 
full. Having made Christ a Saviour at such cost, it would not become him not to make 
the greatest use of him. To make such sacrifice to get the power to save and then not 
to use that power would be inconsistent, would cancel his own undertaking. In con- 
sistency God. cannot withhold giving this perfect salvation to whosoever wilL 2. It 
becomes him to reward this perfected Saviour to (he utmost. What shall be the recom- 
pense for the Redeemer's sufferings? What result shall become such woe as his ? I 
see in distant vision u many sons brought unto glory; w "a great multitude, which no 
man can number/' etc Yea," he shall see of the travail of his soul, and be," etc— C.N. 

Vers. 11—16.— The Incarnation a necessity of (he redeeming work of Christ A third 
argument to justify the Incarnation. The writer has already shown, first, that the 
Incarnation was not degrading; and second, that it was actually becoming ; he here goes 
on to say that it was necessary. Subject — The Incarnation a necessity of the redeem- 
ing work of Christ. 

I. Our Lord on earth was a Man amongst men. (Ver. 11.) * Partook of the 
same" (ver. 14). As usual, the writer appeals to the Jewish Scriptures; they assert, 
he says, the humanity of the Messiah. 1. The doctrine of the Incarnation is based on 
the entire revelation of God. It does not depend on u proof-texts," but underlies the 
whole Book ; it is the truth which gives unity to the whole, so that if it be removed 
the Scriptures fall to pieces and are inexplicable. How delicately it is woven into the 
web of Scripture and pervades the whole fabric, is seen in the particular texts the apostle 
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quotes here. They are not the texts we should have chosen— indeed, we should 
hardly have applied them to Christ ; but he who, like the writer, is taught by the Spirit, 
and has deepest spiritual insight into these pages, discerns Christ where others do not, 
as Jesus did when " beginning at Moses and all," etc. The Old Testament begins with 
the promise, " The seed of the woman," eta, goes on to state that he should be of the 
stock of Abraham, tribe of Judah, family of David, born of a virgin in Bethlehem, be 
a Han of sorrows, bear the chastisement of sins, and pour out his soul unto death; and 
then it closes with the declaration that he is about to come, and that his coming should 
be preceded by his forerunner. Then the Gospels come in as the counterpart and fulfil- 
ment of all that, and there is not an Epistle which follows which is not based. on the 
fact with which Paul opens his. Epistle to the Bomans (i.3). This doctrine is the key to 
the Bible ; and no wonder, for this is the great mystery of godliness, " God was manifest 
in the flesh." 2. This doctrine involves that Christ was at the same time possessed of 
two distinct natures. That is hinted at here, in " not ashamed to call [men] brethren," 
which intimates an act of condescension which could not be fulfilled by one who was 
merely man. You cannot imagine, it affirmed, e.g. of Moses, or Elijah, or Paul, or 
John, that they were " not ashamed/* etc. ; the bond of brotherhood in their case 
existed of necessity, and there could be no humility in admitting it, as is implied with 
regard to Jesus. The words are meaningless, unless he was by nature far exalted above 
man. and assumed man's nature voluntarily. Thus the writer who declares Christ's 
manhood plainly implies that Christ was more than man. He who walked the earth 
in human nature was at the same time the most high God. It is not that he laid 
aside his Godhead. He could not do that; God cannot undeify himself. Being God 
before the Incarnation (as he said, "Before Abraham was, I am"), he was God on earth 
as he must be for ever. How it could be we know not, but our ignorance of the mode 
does not prove impossibility. He who " in the beginning was God . . • was made 
flesh." 8. The doctrine of the Incarnation asserts that, notwithstanding Christ s Godhead, 
he was a real man. In opposition to the later theories that his body was a phantom, 
or that his soul was not human, the writer asserts here that Christ was man in every 
respect save sin. - Are not the particular texts quoted here chosen to prove this exhaus- 
tively ? Man is a trinity— body, soul, and spirit; if Christ was man, he was human in 
these respects. " Behold I and the children which thou hast given me. Forasmuch as 
the children are sharers in flesh and blood." In the Old Testament the Messiah calls men 
his children ; that points to likeness in physical nature. Christ was born, grew, needed 
food and rest, sweat drops of blood, was nailed to the cross, lay in the tomb, bore nail 
and spear marks. Christ had a human body. Again, "I will declare thy Name unto 
my brethren." Does not that— M brethren "—-point to what we call soul, the seat of affec- 
tion, emotion, thought, conscience, etc? He increased in wisdom, was moved with com- 
passion. " Jesus loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus ; " " Jesus wept" Christ had 
a human soul. Again, " In the midst of the congregation will I sing thy praise," and 
again, " I will put my trust in him. n Christ worshipping God, and trusting God ! 
Doesn't that refer to what we call spirit, that part of our nature by which we are 
brought into fellowship with the Most High? Christ's spiritual life was wrought by 
the Holy Ghost as ours is, tempted by our tempter, cherished by the same Divine Word, 
needed communion with the Father, prayed and worshipped and trusted as ours do. 
Christ had a human spirit. Body, soul, and spirit, ho was Man amongst men. Beware 
of supposing that, because he was God at the same time, his Godhead in any way 
lessened the infirmities and necessities of his humanity ; ho would not have been true 
man had it been so, and could have been no example to men. As God, there was the 
hiding of his power in his humanity. Christ entered on his work, and fulfilled it in the 
position in which Adam stood before he felL 

IL Only as man could hb deliver wax feom bondage. (Vers. 14, 15.) A 
confessedly difficult verse. L Death is curse. This text is made difficult of compre- 
hension, because it is read as though it referred to the fear which Christians often have 
of dying. We must remove that Idea from the text. The writer is dealing with what 
is much more fundamental than that. Observe, the text does not speak of bondage to 
the fear of death, but of bondage to Satan through the fear of death. The death here 
spoken of is death in its main idea. Death as curse ; death as witnessing to man's sinful 
condition ; death as the declaration that he is under condemnation. Man's fear of death 
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is but another name for his sense of guilt, his knowledge that he is under the corse of 
the Almighty. 2. The curse being removed, man is set free to holiness. Holiness is 
the end of Christ's work. The passage begins with, " He that sanctifieth and they that 
are sanctified." To sanctify us was his aim. But holiness is impossible where the 
"fear of death," *.«. a sense of being under the curse, is. There is only one principle 
from which holiness can spring — love to God (that is the difference between morality 
and holiness). But we can never love him till we know that he loves us— know, &*., 
that the curse is removed. Holiness, however, is possible then; then obedience is 
voluntary, service joyous, surrender easy, resemblance to him certain. 8. Being set free 
to holiness, Sedan's power is gone. He is here said to have "the power of death "— a 
remarkable expression, to which we must not attach the wrong meaning. Satan cannot 
inflict death, has no dominion over death. Christ says, u I have the keys," etc But 
" fear of death," i.e. sense of being under the curse, is the power Satan wields to keep 
men in bondage. He blinds them to Divine love, tells them God is angry with them, 
is a hard Master, has no claim on them, and the result is that men continue in sin. But 
when their eyes are open to see he is a liar, that the curse is removed, that God is love, 
that God in Christ is able to extend mercy, then the soul breaks away from his bonds 
into that holiness which is liberty, and Satan's power ends. 4. This could only be 
accomplished by Ohrisfs humanity. Only by Christ becoming man could the sense of 
curse be taken away. Its removal required that the curse should be endured by a sub- 
stitute ; but no substitute could be accepted in man's stead who was not of man's kind, 
and the Law must be obeyed by the nature to which it was given, and its penalty 
endured by the nature to which it was due. Moreover, if Christ is to suffer and die, 
he must have a nature capable of suffering and death. So the holiness of men is based 
on the humanity of Jesus. 

m. As xi was men Christ sought to redeem, rib mahhood was therefore a 
ffBOESSTTT. (Ver. 16.) The Old Version, owing to the words in italics, greatly mvsti- 
fies this Terse ; as it stands in the Revised Version it is the natural completion of the 
writer's argument The " taking hold " (or, " laying hold ") is the laying hold to save. 
Christ assumed human nature, not angelic, because he is the Saviour, not of angels, but 
of men. L Christ passed by the necessities of fallen angels. Here is a great mystery. 
Why did not Christ save fallen angels? We cannot telL There may be a wide differ- 
ence between the sins of devils ana the sins of men. It has been suggested that the 
one love evil for its own sake, as when the tempter in the garden would wreck the 
world ; and that the other love it for some fancied good it brings, as when the woman 
thought she saw a good, and therefore nut forth her hand and sinned. There may be 
some such radical difference which makes salvation possible only in the one case, but 
we are not told; all we know is M the angels which kept not their first estate, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day." 
" He took not hold of angels," 2. Christ stretched out his redeeming hand to man. 
He " laid hold of the seed of Abraham ; " as a shepherd overtakes a sheep that is run- 
nlng away, lays hold of it, lays it on his shoulders rejoicing, and declares, " My sheep 
shall never perish, neither," etc Mark the condescension of the Saviour, and the exal- 
tation of the human race. We are lost in astonishment as we see Christ pass by the 
myriads of celestial beings that had fallen, and set his heart on laying hold of us, that 
he might raise us as much higher than they, as the children of the king are higher 
than his servants. This involved the necessity of the Incarnation. But mora — it reveals 
an unutterable desire on Christ's part that man should be saved, and the fact that man 
maybe saved if he wilL— 0. N. 

'" Vers. 17, 18. — Christs humanity the result of his desire to be more than a Saviour 
from sin. The climax of the argument for the consistency of our Lord's humanity. 
Observe in exposition: L That "reconciliation for the sins of the people" is not the 
central idea of these verses. That has already been dealt with. Here we have a new 
thought — Chriatfs ability to succour the tempted. 2. That our Lord's humanity could 
not make him a merciful and faithful High rriest He was that already, but thus he 
proved himself to be this. 8. That the word " tempted " here is not to be oonfincd to 
the meaning of solicitation to sin. 
L Chbi8t, nr the endurance of trial, was made nr at.t, things like unto 
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his brethren; that is, lie passed through every class of human suffering. 1. There 
were the Bufferings which came through human frailty. Christ had no sin, but he 
experienced those forms of suffering to which innocent human nature is exposed, such 
as poverty, weariness, dependence, pain, fear of death. We get through our trials more 
easily because we do not foresee them ; but Christ foresaw his, and they were intensified 
as he drew nearer his end. His life was a conscious advance into deeper gloom. 2. 
There were the sufferings which came through his holy nature. Thirty-three years in a 
world of sin must have been continuous pain to the Holy One of God. Suffering in the 
presence of evil is in proportion to our holiness and our aversion to eviL Christ not only 
saw a world wandering away from God, but he knew what was in man ; be not only 
saw the malice on men's faces and the guilt in their lives; he read the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. And, still worse, he felt the hot breath of the aroh-tempter on 
his cheek, and heard the whispering of his hateful suggestions. 3. There were the 
sufferings which came throuah his love to man. The pain of sympathy. If Love has 
her deep joys, she has, too, her deep griefs ; if she wears a crown of triumph, she wears, 
too, a crown of thorns. Love is afflicted in all the afflictions of her beloved. What 
must have been the suffering of immeasurable Love in witnessing the woes of man ! 

IL THI8 EKDURAKOE OF OUB TRIALS PROVES THAT CHRIST WILL BE MERCIFUL AND 

faithful in his fo&ition as High Fbdsst. 1. Christ making propitiation holds the 
position of High Priest. Christ's high priesthood is only glanced at here, stated to rest 
something on it As the high priest alone could offer the sacrifice on the Day of Atone- 
ment, so Christ, offering the one atoning sacrifice, showed himself to be High Priest. 
And the main idea in that is that the high priest was essentially the mediator between 
God and man. As God's representative he acted for God toward the people ; as the 
people's representative he acted for them toward God. Christ, then, holds this position. 
He conveys the Father's gifts to us, and our need to the Father. It depends entirely on 
him whether we receive the gifts of Heaven. 2. If, holding that position, he would 
deal with us in mercy, aU we need is assured. There is nothing he cannot secure for us, 
if he wilL The question depends on whether ho has sympathetic feeling towards us in 
our grief. Is Christ the Mediator compassionate? 3. Thegreatproof of his compassion 
is that for our succour he endured so much more than was necessary for mere propitia- 
tion. Our Lord's incarnation and death were necessary for atonement, but he endured 
much beside that, going down to the lowest state of innocent human experience. Much 
of his suffering was an extra burden voluntarily assumed with a view to man's comfort 
in sorrow. He cared so much about our griefs that in order to allay them he passed 
through them himself, We cannot doubt his heart after that 

HL This proof of his high priestly compassion is able to succour his people 
when they, are tried. 1. It enables them to trust his sympathy, for he has experi- 
enced their pains. Christ's suffering has not made him more sympathetic His know- 
ledge and sympathy were perfect before; but it gives us more confidence in going to him 
for succour. 2. It enables (hem to expect aid from him, for he suffered that he miaht 
aid. Why, his poverty, bereavement, weariness, loneliness, shame, being misunder- 
stood, but that he might succour us I Then, will he not succour us ? Z. It enables them 
to anticipate victory through him, for he conquered in all hie woe. Who can aid us in 
our difficulties, like him who has already trodden these difficulties underfoot?.; What 
aid can be more satisfactory than his who wears the laurels of victory over those very 
evils which assail us? Our foe will fly when he sees his Conqueror on our side.— C. N; 

Vers. 1—4. — The glory of the Gospel. L Here abb to be seek the superior 
oiiORYOFTHEOXWPXLTOTHELAwrHTHEPRBSONOFrTB Revealer. There are frequent 
proofs of the wisdom of God in the adaptations of means and ends both in the spheres 
of providence and the institutions of worship. When Jehovah published the Law from 
Sinai, the angels were mediators between himself and the tribes of Israel; as it is written 
In Deut xxxiii. 2, " The Lord came from 8inai, and rose up from Seir unto them ; he 
shined forth from Mount Paran, and he came with ten thousands of his saints or angels." 
Stephen remarks that " the people received the Law by the disposition, or ministry, of 
angels," who probably, by vocal utterance, proclaimed the commands which required and 
shaped the obedience of the Hebrew race. This was an august and sublime ministry, 
and raised the giving of the Law above the great events and important crises of earthly 
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affaire, whether they were the gaining of victories, the founding of cities, or the coro- 
nation of monarchs. There are many ranks, orders, and principalities among the 
angels, who are pre-eminent for their wisdom, power, and holiness ; but they must all 
yield to One who is far above them alL This is the Son of God, who alone was able to 
convey, with sufficient clearness, attraction, and power, all the sacred truths which con- 
cern the character of God, the character of man, and the way of bringing the sinner 
into a state of reconciliation now, and into the possession of eternal life hereafter. He 
said, " He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; " and in all the acts of his public 
ministry and his sacrificial death he revealed God as he had never been known before. 

* He is the Eternal Image bright, 
Where angels view the Father's light; 
And there in him the humblest swain 
May read his holy lesson plain." 

The glory of our Lord is further displayed by the confirmation of his work by the 
Divine Spirit, who enabled the apostles and others to work miracles of healing, andgave 
those supernatural powers which were an indisputable authentication that Jesus Christ 
was the true Messiah. These miracles transcended the usual course of human experi- 
ence — were signs of the connection of the gospel with Divine power, and were fitted to 
awaken wholesome wonder in tho hearts of those who heard the truth. It need occasion 
no surprise that apostles and early believers should feel an unshaken confidence in their 
own convictions, and desire to implant similar convictions in the hearts of others. The 
transmission of gospel truth thus began with Christ, and through apostles and those 
who heard the apostles, repeated the same facts and doctrines to others ; and so the 
lamp of light has oeen handed on from one believer to another, and from one generation 
to another ; and practically calling attention to the glory of the Transfiguration, in which 
we hear the voice, " This is my beloved Son : hear him. n 

IL There follows the solemh bespoksibility of hearing: and obeying the 
voice of Jesus Chbibt. Wherever the Word of God comes there is an altered relation 
of the soul towards its Divine Author, and serious indebtedness to him for the use of 
so precious a talent Caution and prayer are necessary, lest the truths which our Lord 
proclaimed should silently evaporate from the soul tike morning dew, and leave the 
spirit dry and barren. They may, amid the pressure of worldly affairs, the attractions 
of this life, and the agency of Satan, who carries away the seed sown, be lost for all the 
purposes of salvation. There must be decisive and intentional acts of meditation, 
prayer, and obedience, and then they will not slip away from us. They should be held 
as the miser holds his gold, lest the cunning and violence of men should rob him of his 
treasure. The gravity of this question enhanced by the certainty that neglect will be 
punished ; for if the offenders against a law published by angels M died without mercy " 
(Heb. x. 8), then those who disobey the will of the Lord, who is infinitely above angels, 
must meet with a tremendous penalty and retribution ; because to offend him is, in a 
sense, to tread underfoot the blood of the Son of God and do despite to the Spirit of 
grace. To turn aside from him is to reject unutterable grace ; and to undervalue the 
labours, sufferings, and martyrdoms of apostles, faithful preachers of the gospel, and 
the life and prayers of believers, and to incur the judicial anger of him who requires all 
men " to honour the Son, even as they honour the Father." The question is asked, 
"How shall we escape?" The reply must be, M There is no escape." It is the great 
salvation, because it is the fruit of an eternal purpose, revealed by holy prophets, illus- 
trated by various types, wrought out by the incarnation, ministry, and sorrow of Jesus, 
who drank the bitter and brimming cup in Gethsemane and on the cross ; and has 
engaged the work of the Holy Spirit and the co-operation of the Church of God. It is 
great in the range of its present blessings and in the prospects of everlasting life. 
" How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? n Conscience answers, "There 
is no escape."— B. . 

Vers. 5—9. — The human nature of cur Lord foreshadowed and his sovereignty ever 
dU thing* realized through his sufferings and death* The author pursues his argument, 
which is to show the indisputable superiority of our Lord to the angels, unto whom the 
kingdom of grace is not made subject In the quotation from the eighth psalm there 
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is declared the condescension and goodness of God towards man in appointing him 
to be .the lord and ruler of creation. When Jehovah pronounced the blessing upon 
Noah and his sons, he said, "And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon 
the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hand are they delivered" 
(Gen. ix. 2). This -sublime promise is realized in the exaltation of the Son of God, 
who was made for a short time lower than the angels ; and yet, even in his state of 
humiliation, showed his kingly power over the diseases of men, the storms of the sky, 
and the fishes of the sea. out there is the plain fact that all things are not put 
under men ; yet we see Jesus of Nazareth made lower than the angels that he should 
fulfil the purposes of eternal grace, taste death in its unutterable bitterness and agony 
that life might be offered to mankind, and now crowned with glory ana honour. There 
is a sacred lesson conveyed to Jewish Christians in the allusion to the death of our 
Lord, since the offence of the cross was likelv to disturb their faith, and lead them to 
surrender a truth which was a stumbling-block to many of their counti vmen. Jesus 
passed through this valley of the shadow of death to reach the throne where he is now 
exalted, angels, principalities, and powers, believers and unbelievers, being itt£7-*ubiect 
unto him. The glory and honour which he has attained raise him far above all 
patriarchs, priests, prophets, and the whole angelic world; and therefore those that kiss 
the Son, in unlimited trust and loving obedience, may expect all the blessedness now 
and hereafter from their Jaith in the Bedeemer.-— B. 



Vers. 10— 13.— JR* ewaUatUm endears his association with his followers. There is a 
Divine beconungness and suitability in the process of salvation, which suggests that as 
the Leader of believing souls should pass through sorrow and gam his official perfectness 
through sufferings which show at what a cost redemption was procured, they qualify 
him to become an Example to which Christians are to be conformed. He reached his 
glory through distress and agony, and his followers are through much tribulation to 
enter into the kingdom of God. He showed himself to be a merciful and faithful High 
Priest, by his tender compassion for men, and his fulfilment of promise, prophecy, and 
type; for he was * the end of the Law for righteousness." Looking unto Jesus we over- 
come impatience and complaint, and waiting upon hmvwe renew our strength; for** if 
we suffer with him, we shall also reign with him." Motives to sustain us in this career 
are supplied in these verses, which consist of his gracious avowal of his followers as his 
brethren, of whom he is not ashamed. They " are born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God," and are sanctified by the Divine Spirit, to 
a life of separation from evil and consecration to all holiness of life. H Joseph was not 
ashamed of his brethren— for they had all one father— and presented them to Pharaoh, 
much more will our Lord avow his brethren bv expressing his lore to them and vindi- 
cation of them. They are now somewhat like him, and are conformed to him as the 
Firstborn among many brethren. They are not of the world, as he was not of the 
world, and being Joined to him are one Spirit This truth is confirmed and illustrated 
by quotations tan the pages of the Old Testament The first is from the twenty- 
second psalm (ver. 22), where he affirms, "I will declare thy Name unto my brethren. 9 
These words denote that our Lord would be the Teacher of his brethren, and are con- 
firmed by his declaration in John xviL 26, where he said, " And I have declared unto 
them thy Name, and will declare it : that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may 
be in them, and I in them/ 1 Then, like his brethren.he would confide in Jehovah, as 
it is written in lea. xii. 2. M I will trust in him." The citations end with one drawn 
fromlsa. viiL 18, "Behold, I and the children which thou hast given me," which are the 
words of the prophet in a time of prevalent unbelief when he and his children who had 
received symbolical names were witnesses for the truth of God. Ckmsidering the past 
work of Christ in suffering to bring many sons unto glory, and his Jot in olalming 
relationship with them, we conclude that he is not ashamed to call them uethren.—B. 

Vers. 14— 18.— Ars we have stated the sublime results of the incarnation and deatii 
of Christ in their influence upon the present temptation and death of believers. Our 
Lord did not assume an anodic nature, which would have necessarily set him at 
some distance from us, since the experiences of those sinless and exalted beings would 
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have been to some degree inconceivable by us. He took bold of the seed of Abraham, 
and enshrined his Divine nature in human flesh and blood, and felt all the innocent 
emotions and sensations of our race. He was hungry and thirsty, he was weary and 
slept, and wept and rejoiced like his brethren. Then he felt the pangs of death, by 
which he achieved a happy and invaluable change in our views of departure from this 
world. Death had derived its terror from Satan, who prompted men to sin and then 
alarmed them with the fear of condemnation and punishment Under the Law man? 
regarded death with trembling and anxiety ; and righteous men like Hezekiah shrank 
from the approach of the "king of terrors." It .was bondage which restrained from 
enjoyment, and made life like a man wearing fetters from which he could not get free. 
The death of our Lord seemed the masterpiece of Satan ; but it became the cause of his 
most humiliating overthrow, for ever after those who believe in Jesus may walk with 
serene confidence, in the light of the Redeemer's victory, towards their eternal rest, and 
realise the words, "Blessed are the dead which die in tie Lord." 

• O precious ransom I which onee paid, 
That Consummatom est was said, 
And said by him that aaid no .more, 
But sealed it with his sacred breath I 
Thou, then, that hast dispurged ourscoro, 
And dying met the death of death, 
Bo now, while on thy Name we call, 
Our Life, our Strength, our Joy, our AIL** 

(Sir H. Wotton.) 

Being made like unto his brethren in the -participation of their nature, he made, as 
a merciful and faithful High Priest, reconciliation for them by his sacrificial death. By 
his oblation he revealed the Divine displeasure against sin, and made a way for those 
who were once rebels to become reconciled to the character of God, his methods of 
salvation, and to the enjoyment of the privileges and hopes of the Christian life. He 
passed through a career of temptation in which Satan strove to overthrow him, the 
world endeavoured to turn him away from his work, and his fierce enemies, the 
Pharisees, strove to frustrate his gracious designs. He was alone in the vastness of 
the temptations he endured, and carried, without any earthly sympathy, the vast burden 
of bis sorrows. Now, from his vast and painful experience, he is able to sympathize 
with all who are tempted, and to cheer them with the truth -that* should every heart 
around be unmoved, and every ear closed to their griefs, lie feels for them with a 
vividness and certainty which may awaken confidence, and increase their joy in tho 
Lord. — B. 

Vcr. 3. — QocFb sure judgment on those who neglect the great salvation. L Note the 
appeal to history. In the history of the Hebrew people God had shown the validity 
and seriousness of his messages. Those to whom the message had come had been 
disposed to slight it, either because of the improbability of the matter, or the mean 
appearance of the messenger. And behind both of these considerations it might also be 
that the message was very unpalatable. But however the message might appear to men, 
it was God's message, therefore necessary to be sent The steadfast word through tho 
angels we must take with a very wide significance, as including the prophets, though 
angels are specially mentioned because being so reverently regarded by the Hebrews 
There was an d fortiori argument as applied to the message that came through the 
Son. 

II. Note the obeat tbaksobessioh asd xubqbedixkoe we mat commit. We 
may be negligent of the great salvation. Out own personality, with its great powers 
and with the claims which God has upon it, we may allow to go to wreck and ruin, 
instead of submitting to the process whereby God would save us, and make us capable 




spirit of the suicide. He who takes active steps against 

is held to be committing a crime against society ; but he who neglects his physical 
welfare is also sinning against society, though society cannot define his offence so as 
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to punish him. But God, we know, can specify offences as we cannot ; and here is one, 
that when a man has spiritual and eternal salvation laid before him he yet neglects 
it And the more we study this state of negligence, the more we shall see how great 
a sin It involves. 

m. The inevitable punishment which will comb fob such neglect. How 
shall we escape it? It is a question parallel to that of Paul in Bom. ii. 3, " How shalt 
thou escape tne judgment of God ? " The question is not of escaping from the danger 
by some other means than what God has provided. It is as to how we shall get away 
from God's doom upon us for deliberately and persistently neglecting his loving pro- 
visions. How often New Testament exhortations make us face the thought of the 
great judgment-seat! We see what a serious thing in the sight of God simple negli- 
gence is. ' It is in heavenly affairs as in earthly, probably more harm is done by 
negligence of the good than by actual commission of the eviL Let there be strongest 
emphasis and deepest penitence in the confession, " We have not done the things we 
ought to have done." 

IV. The bxhobtation to attention. We must give more earnest heed to the 
things that have been heard. How close this exhortation comes ! Things not only 
spoken but heard. The excuse is not permitted that we have not heard of these things. 
It is what we have heard, but have failed to treat rightly, to cherish and hold fast 
which constitutes our peculiar responsibility. Over against actual negligence there 
is the demand for close, continual attention. The meaningof salvation and the means 
of salvation are not to be discovered by listless hearts. We are attending too much 
to the wrong things — things that, in comparison with the so great salvation, are but 
as the fables and endless genealogies, attention to which Paul contemptuously con- 
demned. And those who have to proclaim this salvation would do well to attend to that 
.other counsel of Paul to Timothy, " Give heed to reading, exhortation, teaching," and 
so all of us need to be readers, learners, and especially submissive to the *apdtc\ri<ris of 
the Holy Ghost— T. 

Yen. 8, 4.-3^ completeness with which the great salvation is made known. The 
justness of God's visitation on those who neglect the great salvation lies in this, that 
the salvation has been so fully and variously proclaimed. Certainly this held in the 
instance of all to whom this Epistle was addressed ; certainly it holds of all who can 
read the New Testament With the Testament before us, it u our business, as prudent 
people, to make ourselves acquainted with the explanations, assurances, exhortations 
it oontains on this matter of salvation. 

L This salvation was spoken of through the Lord; *'.«. through Jesus. Doubt- 
less the reference here is specially to those solemn and awful intimations he gave to his 
disciples of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem. But the destruction of Jerusalem 
was itself only a type of a destruction more dreadful still. The worst thing was, not 
the destruction of the buildings, but the spiritual ruin of those who dwelt in them. 
This was the thing to be feared, that believers in Jesus should get infected by the law- 
less life around them, or should take unbelieving and self-indulgent ways to get away 
from peril. Therefore the Lord proclaimed salvation to him who would endure to the 
end. His own resurrection from the dead after men had done their very worst and got 
untrammelled their fullest opportunities, was itself an assurance of safety to those who 
fully trusted in him. 

it The Word of thtb salvation confirmed by listeners. We feel there must 
be a parallelism between the fitfruos of ver. 2 and the ifitfiaMn of ver. 3. The same 
God who gave authority to his messengers of old, and pat on them a certain kind of 
honour by showing, in severe treatment of those who rejected them, the Divine origin 
of their message, also gave authority to certain persons to continue that news of 
salvation which Jesus had first of all made known. Jesus himself passed these persons 
through a manifold and searching discipline to qualify them for their work. He said 
many things to the common crowd, but of the mysteries of the kingdom he spoke for 
a while only to a chosen and docile circle ; until at last the hour came when these 
listeners had to spread far and wide the same truths, for a benefit to every one who 
would attend to them. Jesus, in the greatness of his unique power, began— and it is 
ever the first step which is most difficult ; others came and continued his work on his 
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lines, and made some at least of their auditors in every place to feel that what they said 
tested on a sure foundation of a reality. 

UX An explicit statement of how this confirmation was produced. Never 
let us forget that the apostles were peculiarly witness-bearers (Luke xxiv. 48 ; Acts i. 
8). Again and again this is the apostolic claim in the Acts of the Apostles. Therefore 
it is quite the thing to be expected that God should be introduced, bearing his testimony 
along with them. Certain things were done, manifestly transcending human power, 
and manifestly full of a Divine presence and intent to those who regarded them with 
an honest heart. It is part of the love of God that he seeks all means to strengthen 
our hearts in keeping hold of the truth as it is in Jesus. Evidence is nothing without 
a spirit to appreciate it; but God knew that wheresoever the gospel went there would 
be some appreciating spirits, and to them the truth came by agencies such as bore it 
forward to an abiding home in their hearts. Evidence, of course, changes as the ages 
change ; but truth is ever the same. The truth as it is in Jesus has not beon altered ; 
the need which that truth came to supply remains undiminished ; and so we may be 
sure God is testifying still concerning that truth, the testimony being such that it 
satisfies the intellect because first of all it feeds and comforts the heart.—-!*. 

Yen. 8, 9.— The seen present as a ground of confidence in the unseen future. The 
confidence of one who believes in Messianic prophecy is that all things are as good as 
subjected to the Christ because God has declared this as his design. What we see is 
greatly short of subjection, and the subjected part we fail to see ; we cannot rest our 
eyes upon it properly, because their attention is distracted by the sight of so much 
defiance, rebellion, and attempt at self-government in the far greater part of what ought 
to be subject to Christ. All the more need to find in what we may see the assurance and 
promise of the unseen. We do see — for that is what the words amount to— a humanized, 
a dying, and a risen Christ " Crowned with glory and honour " is but a periphrasis for 
the resurrection, an indication of one of the things God did in raising his Son Jesus. 

I. What we see shows us the power which can produce the desired unseen. 
God, in saying; that all things shall be subjected to Christ, asserts authority. But by 
the course of his Son Jesus on earth he also manifested power. He took as it were a 
small section of time and space, and there gave us gracious illustration of what he is ever 
doing, some of it in the realm of the seen, but much more in that of the unseen. What 
power there is in the Incarnation ! For obvious reasons the Incarnation is mostly con- 
nected with thoughts of God's condescension, and the lowly-heartedness of Jesus 
himself. Bnt these considerations must not blind us to the Incarnation as an illustration 
of God's power. There is a mysterious power in making Jesus lower than the angels, 
and if it be true that there is a causal connection between sin and death as a painful 
experience, then some peculiar power must be involved in bringing the sinless Jesus in 
contact with the pain of death. Then, of course, there is the instance of power, most 
impressive and most cheering to us, in the raising of Jesus from the dead. If only we 
can really believe that God has power over the grave, wo shall believe in his final 
conquest of all that can hurt his people. 

IL What we see snows us the purpose ever working towards the desired 
unseen. The grace of God is manifest as well as the power of God. Jesus not only 
died ; he tasted of death for every one — for every one who could benefit by the tasting 
of it. He tasted of it that by his resurrection he might show it was not the remediless 
poison men reckoned it to be. In his love he tasted death, as much as to say to men, 
" Fear not" We have the Divine purposes in words, but those words are only the more 
perfect expressions of what we might infer from the works. It is true that M through 
the ages one increasing purpose runs "—a purpose much higher than that any individual 
man might form, or the combination of any men. 

IIL What we see snows us patience waiting for the desired unseen. 
Great is the patience of God— a contrast to our impatience, our haste, our discontent, 
if we cannot get immediate results. The fulness of time has to be waited for before 
the Christ can enter the world ; the fulness of manhood has to be waited for till ho can 
oegin to teach. Jesus himself must have his own time of sufficient seed-sowing before 
he can go to Jerusalem for the final scene. Delay, procrastination, postponement, 
is what God cannot tolerate where there ought to be decision, but for great steps to bo 
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taken in his own mighty plans he can wait the proper time. If we do not yet see all 
things subjected to Jesus, if indeed the straggle seems often quite the other way, then 
there is all the more need for us to look at the career of Jesus from Bethlehem to 
Calvary as an illustration of how God can wait. In making up the cup which Jesus 
drank, many ingredients had to he waited for. — Y. j 

Ver. 10. — The Father bringing the eons to glory. Observe — 

I. THE TEBM8 IK WHICH THE FATHER IB HEBE DESCRIBED. Fatherhood is, of COUrSO, 

implied when sonship is spoken of; and this Father is the Being " for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things." Here is the great unity towards which, consciously 
or unconsciously, all things are tending. Here is the cause of all existence, compared 
with whom all other causes that men analyse and apportion are but as the merest 
instruments. The assertion here is, of course, not a scientific truth ; it is the dictum of 
the Spirit, the Heaven-inspired feeling with which we look up to the Father of our 
Teacher, Jesus. All things, not for me, or you, or for a class, a nation, a race, an age, or 
even the total of human beings, but for God. The consummation is not on earth. Out 
in heaven. In the light of such a description of God, what wonder is it that increasing 
science should mean the increasing knowledge of harmony, the discovery of ever- 
deepening connections between things that seem on the surface quite unconnected ? 

U. A purpose of Hoc who is so described. All things are for him. The question is 
— Do we obediently recognize that stamp and superscription on ourselves which indicates 
that we are for him ? Everything which in its actual existence is just what God wants 
it to be is moving towards its glory. The seed moves to its glory in the flower, the flower 
to its glory in the fruit Unfallen man would have had to be brought to glory — the 
glory of the perfect man in Christ Jesus. Society was meant to develop into a collection 
of men and women having in them the same beautiful spirit as was in Jesus. And that 
is the purpose still, only what should have come through a natural growth has to begin 
with a regeneration. Constantly in the New Testament is this basis-truth starting 
up, to remind us of its connection with all a Christian's efforts, all a Christian's hopes. 
God transforms us from his creatures into his children, and then leads us onward to 
glory. All who are seeking glory save in the way of sonship are seeking what will 
prove a mockery when they find it " Bringing many sons to glory." In this word 
" many " there is cause for rejoicing and careful reflection. It is not enough to say 
that men are brought They are brought as sons ; nor are they as a scattered few, one 
here and there in a generation. They are many. How many is not the question. 
Here is answered in a measure the query of the disciples, " Are the saved few ? " No, 
they are always many— more than we suppose, guessing by the mere appearance of 
things. 

• III. How the Leader of this band of children is fitted for his work. The 
tyxnyl** He who starts the company, giving them the direction. We are the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we snail be ; but we know the way in which 
we are going, and who is before us, responsible for that way being right The true 

guide, the true leader, is he who himself has been all the way. This alone will save 
im from being a blind leader of the blind. He who would lead us must have gone in 
the way in which 100 have to go. And because our way is of necessity a way of 
suffering, his had to become the same. The way of man in any case is a way of 
suffering, and if he has chosen the motto, "For Christ's sake," then in proportion as 
that motto is written on his heart, in that same proportion would some sort of special 
trial be his lot And so our very attachment to Christ is in a sense the means of 
bringing more suffering to him. The truth that Christians are persecuted for Christ's 
sake has its corresponding truth, that Christ was persecuted for God's sake. Jesus was 
perfected as a Leader by submitting to everything that in this world could come upon the 
outward man. Ho showed that there was a way, not round danger, but through danger, 
to an abiding safety beyond. He did not evade the darkness of the grave— he went 
into it ; vanished, as most thought, for ever, and yet to emerge into everlasting light 
Well may he over sound in our ears those words of duty, promise, and hope, " Follow 
me."— Y. 

Ter. 11. — CJiristand his brethren. In the eleventh verse there Is brought in a new 
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idea. The Author of salvation is now described in relation to his followers as tho 
Sanctifier, and these followers as the sanctified. Jesus it is who sets us apart for God, 
and sets us apart by making a real difference between us and those who do not believe 
in him. In other words, if there is no real difference between us and the unbeliever, 
then we cannot reckon ourselves among the sanctified. Sanctification cannot consist 
in taking so many, irrespective of character or of any change which may be working in 
them. Jesus and all mankind are of one so far as a common humanity is concerned, 
and this is a condition for the further unity; but something more is needed. He who 
sanctifies is first of all sanctified himself— sanctified by the mystery of his birth, and by 
tho Divine testimony at his baptism, and so on by everything that lifted him to a 
unique eminence among men. And all human beings who have the same Spirit of God 
working in them are thus reckoned for brethren of Jesus; and "he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren." Though they be far below him in elevation of character and 
perception of truth, yet the relation is there, and the very way to make things better is 
to recognize the relation and found an appeal upon it. Our sanctifying Brother looks 
upon us in our imperfections, and cheers us with the thought that we shall become 
like him. He is not ashamed to call us brethren, but how ashamed we ought to be 
that we are so unworthy of him 1 Christ is far more intent on working out the possi- 
bilities of our life than we are ourselves.— «Y. 

Ver. 14. — Christ robbing death of its terrors. L Observe A season fob the 
Ikoabhation. When we look at all the Son of God achieved by the Incarnation, we 
see what an eminently reasonable thing it was. This seems to be forgotten by those 
who stumble at what they feel sure is a natural impossibility — that Jesus should have 
come into the world as he did. But if mat ends were achieved by the Son of God 
thus stooping from his glory, entering the world as a babe, living a human life and 
dying a human death, then, when we remember how God is love, surely such extraordi- 
nary things become credible. If we can help people, we are bound to do everything 
that lies in our power to help them. And may we not reverently say that a similar 
obligation lies with the Divine Being? He knows what is most for our help, and does 
everything in his own wise time and way ; and when it is done it is for us to search 
and see how it is just the thing that needed to be done. 

H. Christ became a human being like us in ordeb that he might die. 
This strong wajr of putting the thing is necessary, in order to bring out the greatness 
of Christ's work with respect to death. With us death is the end of life, but by no 
means to be looked on as a result of life— a thing to be aimed at. But in the case of 
Jesus it was a great end to be reached. Jesus might have lived in the world for many 
years, teaching men, healing their sicknesses, gladdening their lives in many ways, and 
then, Enoch-fashion, he might have been translated that he should not see death. But 
if this had happened, the great end would have been missed. 

III. The results achieved bt the death of Christ. Not all the results, of 
course ; two are mentioned here. Christ died for men — that is the great general truth ; 
and it is the way of God in the Scriptures to put one aspect of a truth in one place 
and another in another. 1. Christ in dying brings to nothing him who has the might 
of death. It is the devil who gives death its mighty power. Unseen by us, and by us 
incomprehensible, he works out his evil pleasure. And so Jesus had to go into tho 
unseen world and conquer him. We can only know that there has been a struggle at all 
bv what we see of the results. We know that he died, we know that he rose again ; but 
aU that happened in order to make his rising practicable is utterly beyond us. This 
is just one of the passages which make us feel how little we know, and how humble 
and diffident and cautious of speech we should be before the great unknown. The 
practical thing is that we should have a firm assurance in our hearts of how Christ has 
mastered the power of death, whencesoever that power may come. 2. The deliverance 
of those enelaved by the fear of death. Christ comes to bring liberty. The progress of 
true Christianity is constantly enlarging the liberty of the individual And here is one 
way in which the individual is bound, self-fettered ; and too often tho more he allows 
himself to think, the more firmly the chains get fastened. He asks himself what is to 
come after death. 8o far is it from being certain that death means utter discontinuance 
of life, that many are in trouble just because of the uncertainty. Then others cling to 
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life just because life holds all that is certain to them. All their treasures are stored 
up on earth, for they have no notion of any other storehouse. It is, indeed, miserable 
work to have everything dependent on so uncertain a tenure as that of natural life. 
But Jesus comes and opens the prison-door. That is all he can da By his death he 
has made deliverance possible from the fear of death. Bat man's confused heart goes 
on fearing even when the objects of its fear are turned into empty phantoms. — T. 

Vers. 17, 18. — The Incarnation needed far an efficient priesthood. I. Whebsin an 
efficient priesthood lies. The high priest is the representative of man before God. 
There are certain things which, as from God, are directed towards man; there are 
certain other thingB which, as from men, are directed towards God. These things are 
summed up, or rather the most important of them is specified, in the making reconciliation 
for the sins of the people. The word is the same as the publican used in saying, " God 
be merciful to me a sinner ! " The thing needed is that these sins should be mentioned 
before God in their full reality and extent, and some sin offering made exactly corre- 
spondent to them. And for all this there is further needed on the part of the high 
priest two great qualities — pity and fidelity. The priest must city his fellow-men as 
sinners, and to do this requires a very special exaltation of the neart A man might 
easily pity his fellow-men for their physical pains and weaknesses, who would look with 
indifference on their alienation from God and the unrest of their hearts within them. 
Then as to the fidelity required in the priesthood, this Is best seen in the elaborate 
instructions given concerning priestly duties by Moses ; a sacrifice in which the least 
prescribed detail had been neglected was as no sacrifice at all 

II. The defects of existiko priesthoods. It is not exactly said that the long line 
of Aaron and his descendants had furnished a priesthood lacking in tenderness and 
faithfulness ; but this is at least suggested, and it is certainly true. If, indeed, a merciful 
and faithful priesthood had been jiossible without making the humanity of Jesus to 
intervene, we are sure such intervention would not have occurred, for it is by no means 
the way of God to supersede what is doing its work efficiently. But the high priest 
hitherto had been taken from among men, and he was taken with all his infirmities 
upon him. He might have no due sense of sin. Judged by the state of his heart, 
thousands for whom he acted might be nearer to God than him. The priest lay 
exposed to just this peculiar temptation of having a lamentably inadequate sense of the 
sins of his fellow-men. Thus sacrifice became an unreal, perfunctory thing— altogether 
of the hand, and not at all of the heart 

IE. How it was that Jesus became an efficient High Priest. Here we must 
look at Jesus historically. 8trange it is to remember, in the light of the emphatic 
assertions of his priesthood contained in this Epistle, how he never stood at any altar 
in Jerusalem, never entered the holy of holies. And yet all the time he was preparing 
for priesthood and for sacrifice. He was declaring, by all his ceaseless words and acts 
of mercy, by all his faithfulness to truth, his fitness to be the High Priest. For perfect 
compassion and perfect fidelity, these constitute the vocation to the priestly office. 
And it must be one of ourselves who shows them. Jesus, as Son of God, had some- 
thing which every descendant of Aaron. had lacked ; but until he became in all respects 
like his brethren, the most sinful of men bad something which Jesus lacked. What 
wonder is it that angelic visits ceased once the humanity of Jesus became demonstrated 
and glorified ! Angels, whatever their desire might be, could never come so close to us 
as Jesus— could never know as he knows, man like us, looking into our hearts with 
human eyes and yet with Divine penetration.— Y. 

EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER IIL 

The Son supebxob to Moses. 

Here begins the second section of the 
argument of the first four chapters (see 
summary given under ch. L 5} But 



though a new branch of the argument 
begins, it is linked, after the artistic 
manner of the Epistle, to what has gone 
before in a continuous chain of thought 
This sequence is denoted by the initiatory 
ttcr. 
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Ver. 1.— Wherefore, holy brethren, par- 
Ukert of ft heavenly calling, consider the 
Apoetle and High Priest of our confession, 
Jesus (Xpurrbr before 'ln<rovr is ill supported, 
and to be rejected from the text). Reference 
to what has gone before is perceptible 
throughout this verse. The persons ad- 
dressed are "holy," as being among the 
"sanctified" (ch. ii. 11); "brethren," as 
being, with the writer, in this relation to 
Christ (oh. iL 11, 12, 13, 17); their calling 
is a heavenly one, being from heaven (eh. 
i 1) and to heaven (ch. iL 10). Jesus is 
their " Apostle," as having been sent into the 
world, as above set forth, from God; their 
" High Priest/* as implied, though not dis- 
tinctly expressed, at the end of oh. ii, 
which led np to the idea. "Jesus" is 
added at the end in apposition, so as to 
fix attention on him, as the bearer of these 
titles, who was known by that name in the 
flesh. On the title " Apostle," we may 
observe that, though it is nowhere else in 
the New Testament applied to Christ, yet 
its idea with respect to him is frequent both 
in this Epistle and elsewhere (of. Luke 
ir. 43; ix. 48; x.16; John xvii. 8, 18, etc.). 
The word 6fu>Xoyla (translated * confession;" 
in the A.V., M profession ") is generally used 
for the Christian's avowal of his faith before 
men (cfc oh. iv. 14; x. 28; 2 Cor. ix. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 12). The genitive here depends 
on both the preceding substantives, its 
force probably being that Jesus, as Apostle 
and High Priest, is the object of our oon- 
fession of faith. On Jesus, then, being 
such, the readers are called to flx earnestly 
their mental gaze, and in doing so take 
further note of his superiority to Hoses, 
which is the subject of what follows. 

Ver. 2.— Who was faithful (or, as being 
faithful) to him that appointed (literally, 
mads) him, as also Xoses was in all his 
house. The reference is to what was said 
of Hoses (Numb. xii. 7), "My servant 
Hoses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
house," and serves aptly to introduce the 
intended comparison of Christ with him. 
In respect of faithfulness to him who con- 
stituted him in his office, Christ resembles 
Hoses ; in respect to his office itself, it is to 
be shown that he is far above him. Observe 
(1) that M Ms house " means God?$ house, as 
is plain from the text cited, Ce. the houso 
of nim who appointed him ; (2) that M in all 
his house " has reference to Hoses only, 
not to Christ; for the main point of what 
follows is that Christ is oier God's house, 
not in it, as Hoses was. As to the verb 
*erft>arra (translated in A.V. " appointed "), 
it may have been suggested by 1 Sam. xii. 
6, where the LXX. reads Ktfpwt 6 vol***! 
rhr M-wrijv sol re* 'Aof&r, the Hebrew verb 
being rfeg, which seems to mean in this 



case "constitute," not M create" (so Ge- 
senius). The preceding words, dw6crro\oy *al 
a«Xf cpla, though it is not necessary to supply 
tnem as understood, may be taken here to rule 
the meaning of Totfram (of. for a similar 
use of the verb without a second accusative 
following, Hark iii. 14, tca\ foofifffc W5«*a. 
Thus the Arian inference from the word, 
that Christ is represented as a creature, is 
groundless. Nor need reference be sup- 
posed to his human birth or conception, the 
temporalis generatio of the man Jesus 
(Atnanasius, Ambrose, and other Fathers). 
Certainly not to his eternal generation (as 
Bleek and Lunemann); such reference is 
foreign to the idea of the passage; nor 
could the word toi««V with any propriety be 
so used. 

Ver. 8.— For of more glory than Xoses 
hath this man (so A.V. { for oiW, sup- 
plying "man," though it is to be observed 
that the humanity of the person spoken of 
is not expressed in the original) been 
counted worthy fy{/*rai: cf. Cuke vii. 7; 
1 Tim. v. 17; ch. x. 24 ; 2 These, i. 11), by 
so much as more honour than the house hath 
he that built (or, established) it Here the 
account of Christ's superiority to Hoses 
begins. On the several expressions used 
we remark : (1) The initiatory yty connects 
the sentence logically with Karavo4\<rart in 
ver. 1, and thus retains its usual sense of 
M for." (2) The form of comparison in tho 
Greek, wktloros vapefc, is the same as in ch. 
i. 4, where the account of Christ's superiority 
to angels began (on which see supra). (3) 
The " glory" (B4^a) here assigned to Christ 
is the u glory and honour " spoken of abovo 
as attained by him in consequence of his 
human obedience (cf. ch. ii. 9, "because 
of the suffering of death crowned with glory 
and honour "). This, rather than " the glory 
he had with the Father before the world 
was" (John xvii. 5), is suggested by tho 
word litlwrcu, as well as by tho drift of the 
preceding chapters. We may suppose also 
a reference, in contrast, to the transitory 
M glory" on the countenance of Moses (rj 
Karapyovfiivr)), which is contrasted (2 Cor. 
iii.) with the vw< P $a\\ov<m $o£a in Christ. 
We observe, further, that in the latter part 
of the verse rip4 is substituted for tity as 
more suitable to the mundane comparison 
of a houso and its builder. (4) Karcur*f vrffc tr 
may include the idea of fitting up and 
furnishing a house as well as building it. 
But what is the drift of the intended 
argument? It is usual, with the Fathers 
generally, to suppose that Christ (oCtos) is 
intended to be denoted as tho Builder or 
Eatablisher of the house in which Hoses 
was a servant, and that the argument is 
that he, as such, is necessarily greater than 
the servant, who was but a part of the 
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house, or household, thus established. oJkos, 
it is to be observed, may include in its 
meaning the fatnUia, as well as the house 
itself, as KaraffK€w£C*iv may include the idea 
of constituting the whole establishment (cf. 
infra, "whose house we are"). Among 
moderns, Hofmann and Delitzsch deny this 
identification of 6 jcarcurjccvi&ras with afoot: 
against which there are the following reasons : 
(I) The Son has not been represented so 
far in the Epistle as the originator of the 
economy of redemption. Notwithstanding 
distinct intimations of his eternal pre-exist- 
•ent Deity (as in ch. i. 1, 2, 10), it lias been 
*s the Messiah, the Apostle and High Priest, 
manifested in time, and passing through 
humanity to glory, that he has been regarded 
in the preceding argument Nor is there 
any proof here adduced of his being the 
Builaer of the " house," so as to justify the 
conclusion on this ground of his glory being 
greater than that of Moses. (2) The word 
4ftf«Tfti (" has been counted worthy of ") sug- 
gests (as has been already remarked) refer- 
ence to the glory won by him, " on account 
-of the suffering of death," rather than to 
his pristine glory as the Divine Builder. 
<3) Elsewhere in the New Testament, when 
the Church is referred to under the figure of 
a house, it is spoken of as QocCs building 
<cf. ch. x. 21 ; 1 Tim. iii. 15 ; 1 Cor. iii. », 
16; 2Cor.yi.16; Eph.ii.22; 1 Pet. i v. 17; 
ii. 6). It is never spoken of as Christ's. 1 
(4) The wording of ver. 3 does not necessi- 
tate the identification of 6 Karacictwlo'as 
with o8tot. Kaffi Sow means " solar as ; " it 
implies only that the glory of Christ is 
grcator than that of Moses, in proportion as 
the honour of the builder is greater than 
that of the house. (5) The identification 
increases the difficulty of understanding the 
relevance to the argument of ver. 4, of 
which more will be said presently. Taking, 
then, 6 KaraffKcudcat to denote God the 
Father, we may state the argument thus : 
God is the Builder, or Founder, of his own 
house. Christ has been already shown to 
bo his Sox, associated with him in dignity 
and power, and, as such, Lord over his 
Father's house. Moses, on the other hand, 
as appears from Numb. xii. 7, was but a 
servant in God's house. As, then, the 
Founder is to the house, so is the Son and 
Lord to a servant in it ; the Son partaking 
of the glory of the Founder; the servant only 
of that of the house in which he serves. 
According to this view of the argument, the 

1 Our Lord's own words (Matt xvL 18), 
" upon this rock 1 will build my Church," 
may be quoted as an exception. But still 
the fact remains that elsewhere, when the 
Church is spoken of as a house, the word used 
for the builder is « God." 



premisses have been established, and the 
conclusion follows ; the relation of Christ to 
the Builder of the house has been set forth 
in the preceding- chapter, and may be now 
assumed; that of Moses is sufficiently 
shown by the quotation from the Penta- 
teuch. Thus also vers. 5 and 6 are found 
to carry out naturally the idea here intro- 
duced, instead of unexpectedly starting a 
different one. 

Ver. 4. — For every house is builded (or, 
established) by some one; but he that built 
(or, established) all things is God. Of the 
second clause of this verse " God " is rightly 
taken by modern commentators as the sub- 
ject, not the predicate, though the Fathers 
Senerally take it otherwise. Thus Theo- 
oret, regarding 6 rdrra irorcurKcvdVaf as a 
designation of Christ, views this clause as 
an assertion of his Deity on the ground of 
his being the Founder of all things. But 
this view introduces an idea out of seeping 
with the argument, and especially with the 
preceding expression, " faithful to him who 
appointed him," in which Christ, in his 
office as the Christ, is distinguished from 
the Creator of all, who appointed him to 
that office. The verse seems to be interposed 
in elucidation of the preceding 6 Kararnvd- 
<ras affror, to make it clear that the Founder 
of the house spoken of is God himself, and 
thus to give full effect to the proportionate 

Story of Christ in comparison with that of 
[oses. Thus: the glory of Christ is 
greater than that of Moses by so much as 
the honour of the founder or a house is 
greater than that of the house;— of tho 
founder, we say ; for every house has some 
founder : but God is the original Founder of 
all things, and therefore of necessity the 
Founder of this house of his own in which 
Moses was a servant The verse, thus inter- 
preted, seems (as intimated above) to fall in 
with the train of thought more naturally 
than it can be shown to do if Christ is 
regarded as the Builder. Possibly "all 
things" may be purposely used to denote 
the house itself over which Christ, as Son, 
is Lord. For, though the expression seems 
too wido for the limited house in which 
Moses was a servant, it is not so for the 
expanded and consummated house over 
which Christ in glory reigns; cf. ch. i. 2, 
"Whom he appointed Heir of all things;" 
and ch. ii 8, "Thou hast put aU things iu 
subjection under his feet/' the last being 
said in especial connection with the " glory 
and honour" wherewith Christ "has been 
counted worthy" to be crowned. It is not 
necessary to confine the meaning of " God's 
house " to the Mosaic dispensation, or to 
assign to it (as some have done) two separate 
meanings in the oases of Moses and of 
Christ It may be regarded as a comprehoa- 
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rive term, including in its general meaning 
the law, the gospel, and the final consumma- 
tion — the whole dispensation of redemption, 
beginning with the Law, and completed at 
the second advent. Moses held office in its 
early stage, and there only as a servant ; in 
its ultimate development it comprises "all 
things," and over M all things," thus com- 
prised, Christ, as Son, has been shown to be 
by inheritance absolute Lord. 

Vers. 5, 6.— And Hoses verily was faithful 
in all his house, asa servant, for a testimony 
of those things which were afterwards to be 
spoken; but Christ, as Son over his house. 
We have '.already anticipated the explana- 
tion of this passage, whioh, according to the 
view taken above, is a setting forth of the 
distinction between Christ and Hoses in- 
tended from the first ; that of one being "Son 
over," the other but " servant in," the house 
of God. The rendering of the A.V., u hU 
own house," in ver. 6, where Christ is spoken 
of; is not justifiable. It is true that we 
have no means of knowing whether ainod or 
abrov was intended, and that even ubrov 
might, according to the usage of Hellenistic 
Greek, refer to Christ ; but if the writer had 
so intended it, he might easily have avoided 
ambiguity by writing lovrov, etc. He has 
not done so; and, therefore, it is most 
natural to take "bis house" in the same 
sense throughout the passage ; viz. as " God?$ 
house," referred to in Numb. xii. 7, whence 
the expression is taken. We observe further 
that " the things that were afterwards to be 
spoken (t*V Xa\ifin<roiUw»v) n must be taken 
as denoting the future M speaking " of God 
to man "in his Son " (ct ch. i. 1); not, as 
some interpret, the speaking through Motes 
himself in the Law. Moses was inferior to 
Christ, not only in respect to his personal 
position as a servant, but also in respect to 
his work as such ; which was only to testify 
beforehand, typically and prophetically, to 
a fuller revelation to come. Whose house 
we are. Here begins the transition to the 
warning intended when the " holy brethren " 
were first called on to M consider the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession," who has 
now been seen to be so much greater than 
Moses. We Christians constitute this com- 
pleted "house of God," over which Christ 
reigns as Son ; if only warned by the ex- 
ample of the Israelites under Moses, we 
forfeit not our higher calling. This con- 
dition is expressed by If we nold fast the 
confidence for, our confidence) and the re- 
joicing (rather, boatt) of the (fa. our) hope 
firm unto the end. nafifaetd (often rendered 
"boldness;" see below, ch. iv. 16; x. 19, 
85) is the confidence felt by assured be- 
lievers; Katxnpa is the boast thereupon 
ensuing. This word (as also Kaux*v0w) is 
often tuod by St Paul (ct Bom. iv. 2 ; v. 



2; 1 Cor. v. 6: ix. 15; 2 0or. i. 14; v. 12; 
ix. 8; Gal. vi 4; Phil. i. 26; it 16). Its 
proper meaning is not (as is by many sup- 
posed) the materies gloriandi, but the uttered 
boast itself (see noto on 1 Cor. ▼. 6, in 
the 'Speakers Commentary'). The con- 
cluding words, fi^xP 1 r4\ov» /fo/fefar, are 
omitted in the Codex Vatican, and/notwith- 
standing the preponderance of authority in 
their favour, may have been interpolated (as 
is supposed by Mill, Teschendorf, Alford, 
and Delitzsch) from ver. 14, especially as 
the reading is not /Bc/Sobr, so as to agree 
with the substantive immediately preceding, 
but &t&ai*ry as in ver. 14. 

Vers. 7 — 11.— Wherefore, as the Holy 
Ghost smith, To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. The warning, thus 
led up to, is now introduced by a long quota- 
tion from Ps. xcv., which is cited at length, 
because the writer is about to dwell on its 
whole significance in the remainder of this 
and also in the succeeding chapter. The 
warning is connected by 8i& with the con- 
clusion of ver. 6. Since our continuing to 
be God's house is on the condition of our 
steadfastness, therefore beware of failing, as 
the Israelites referred to by the psalmist 
did. With regard to the construction of the 
passage, there is some difficulty in discover- 
ing the apodoeis to the initiatory KaBS»t ("as 
saith the Holy Ghost"). It seems best to 
suppose one understood, being suggested by 
" harden not your hearts," which occurs in 
the midst of the quotation. Sentences thus 
grammatically incomplete arc in the style of 
St. PauL Otherwise the apodosis must bo 
found in fikfatr* (ver. 12), the long inter- 
vening passage being parenthetical. It is, 
after ^alt only a question of grammatical 
construction ; in any case the general mean- 
ing is clear. As to the successive clauses of 
the quotation from Ps. xcv. (vers. 7 — 11), it 
is to be observed that (1) " If ye will hear 
his voice" may probably mean in tho 
Hebrew, " Oh that ye would hear his voice ! " 
But the Greek of the LXX. f cited in tho 
Epistle, is capable of tho same meaning. 
Here, again, the meaning of tho particular 
phrase does not affect the drift of the pas- 
sage. (2) "Harden not your hearts" ex- 
presses tho objuration which ensues from 
resistance of grace. Elsewhere such judicial 
hardening is attributed to God ; as when ho 
is said to have hardened Pliaraoh's heart 
(of. Is*, vi. 9, etc. ; Matt. xiii. 13). The two 
modes of expression involve no difference of 
doctrine. It is God's doing as being 
judicial; man's as being duo to his own 

Srversity. As in the provocation, in the 
y of the temptation in the wilderness. 
Here Kara r^r itii4pav t which is from tho 
LXX., may mean M at the time of" (cf. Acts 
xvL 25, koto* to titeoyCicTtov), or " according 
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to," i.e. a after the manner of." The former 
agrees best with the Hebrew psalm, which 
has "As at Meribah, as on the day of 
Massah in the wilderness," referring to the 
two places called by these names from 
what occurred there, when the people mur- 
mured for want of water. The first occur- 
rence was at Rephidim, in the wilderness 
of Sin, at the commencement of the wan- 
dering (Exod. xvii. 1 — 8) ; the second was 
in the wilderness of Zin, near Kadesh, 
towards the end of the forty years (Numb. 
xx. 1—14). Both names are assigned to the 
former place in Exod. xvii. 7 ; but elsewhere 
they are distinguished (see Deut. xxxiii. 8). 
In the text, following the LXX., equiva- 
lents of the Hebrew names are given, 
Massah being rendered literally by wtipcur- 
fi6s: Meribah (equivalent to «• strife") by 
the unusual word waparucpafffi6s $ which 
occurs only here and in the psalm, though 
the verb vapaxucpaln* is common in the LXX. 
The root of the word being vutpks (" bitter "), 
it may possibly have been suggested by the 
occurrence at Marah (equivalent to " bitter- 
ness 91 ), where there was also a murmuring 
about water (Exod. xv. 23),™p(a being the 
LXX. equivalent of Marah. (8) When (oS in 
the sense of 5*ov, as is common in the LXX. 
and New Testament) your fathers tempted 
me, proved me, and saw my works forty years. 
In place of the reading of the Textus Be- 
oeptus, ttoKifuurdy §u ( M proved me"), which 
agrees with the LXX., the authority of 
manuscripts is in favour of iv Soffi/uurf?. 
This again, like the other variations of 
reading, is of no importance with regard to 
the meaning. But further, in the original 
Hebrew, and apparently in the LXX., 
" forty years" is connected with tho clause 
that follows: " forty years long was I grieved," 
etc. ; whereas, in tho test, the iuterposition 
of Bib at the beginning of ver. 10, neces- 
sitates its connection with "saw my works." 
It is possible that the writer of the Epistle 
intended a reference to the corresponding 
forty years from the manifestation of Christ 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, which were 
drawing to their close at the time of writing, 
and during which tho Israelites of his day 
were trying God by their rejection of the 
gospel, or, in the case of some of the believers 
addressed, by their wavering allegiance to 
it The supposition that this idea was in 
the writer's mind is supported by the fact 
that Jewish writers refer to the psalm as 
assigning forty years for the days of the 
Memfah (see reference in Bleck, Delitzsch, 
Alford, etc). That the writer had an inten- 
tion in his variation from the original is the 
more likely from his following it correctly 
afterwards in ver. 17. (4) As I swore in my 
wrath, If they shall enter into my rest. The 
reference here is to Numb. xiv. 21, etc., be- 



ginning with the Divine oath, " As truly as 
I live, ,r which is again repeated in ver. 28. 
The occasion was not the murmuring either 
at Massah or at Meribah, but the general 
rebellion of the whole congregation alter the 
return of the spies, betokening a universal 
spirit of twurrla (of. ver. 19). •* If they shall 
enter (tl *Urc\*foorrcu) " is an elliptical form 
of oath, expressing strong negation. , 

Ver. 12.— Take heed (literally, set), bre- 
thren, lest haply there should be (literally, 
sJtall be) in any one of yon an evil heart of 
unbelief; in falling away from the living 
God. Here begins definitely the hortatory 
application of the warning of the ninety- 
fifth psalm. Its drift, to the end of the* 
chapter, is : Ton, being called under the Son 
to a far higher position than your fathers 
under Moses were, but the retention of your 
position being, as theirs was, conditional on 
your faithfulness, see that von do not forfeit 
it, as some of you may be in danger of. 
doing. That you may, if yon are not care- 
ful, Is shown by the very warning of the 
psalm, and by the example of your fathers, 
referred to in the psalm, aU of whom, though 
called, failed of attainment through unbelief. 
It is implied all along that tho M to-day" 
of the psalm includes the present day of 
grace, and points to a truer rest than that of 
Canaan, still offered to the faithfuL But 
the i full bringing out of this thought is 
reserved for the next chapter, On the lan- 
guage of ver. 12 we observe: (1) The same 
form of warning, flA^rrre aJ>, occurs infra 
ch. xii. 25, but then, suitably to the context, 
followed by a subjunctive. Here the future 
indicative which follows, /t^irore foroi, de- 
notes a fact in the future, distinctly appre- 
hended as possible (cf. Col. ii. ff). It had 
not ensued as yet, nor does the writer antici- 
pate the probability of its being the caso 
with aU his readers; but in the state of 
feeling with regard to the (gospel among tho 
Hebrew Christians which the whole Epistle 
was intended to counteract, he sees ground 
for fearing it in the ease of $ome. Their 
present wavering might result in apostasy. 
(2) It is not necessary to analyse the ex- 
pression. " an evil heart of unbelief/* so as to 
settle whether the evil heart is regarded as 
the result of unbelief, or unbelief of the evil 
heart; the main point to be observed is that 
unbelief \b connected with moral culpability, 
as is implied further in ver. IS. The un- 
belief so condemned in Holy Scripture is 
not mere intellectual incapacity; it is con- 
demned only so far as man Is responsible for 
it on account of his own wilful perversity or 
carelessness. (3) The outcome of such M evil 
heart of unbelief," if allowed to become 
fixed and permanent, will be apostasy (AW. 
tmpw : cf. Luke viii. 13 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1) from 
" the living God," from him who is Eternal 
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Life and the Source of all life and salvation. 
The thought of the momentous consequence 
of the falling away of Christians after light 
enjoyed is prominent in the Epistle (see 
especially en. vL 4, etc; x. 26, etc). The 
expression, M the living God," further directs 
attention to the revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, in which he is continually so 
designated, and to the thought that it is the 
same God who has revealed himself finally 
in the Son. Addressing Hebrew Christians, 
the writer may mean to say, " In apostatizing 
from Christ you would be cutting yourselves 
off from the God of your whole ancestral 
faith." 9 There may be an intended allusion, 
too, to the oath, already referred to, of Numb. 
xiv. 21, 28, the form of which in the original 
is, « As I live " (fd 4yb, A*yc« Ktptos, LXX.). 
Yer. 13.— But exhort one another (literally, 
yourselves, as in Col. iii. 16, the idea being 
that of tne responsibility of the believers 
themselves in keeping their own faith alive ; 
the Church must keep itself from apostasy 
by the mutual admonitions of its members), 
day by day, so long as it is called To-day 
(te. while the "To-day," rb o^jicpor, of the 
psalm is still called so, tcoAwrtu : while you 
are still living day by day within the limit 
of its meaning); lest any one of yon be 
hardened (still referring to the warning of 
the psalnri by the deceitrnlness of tin. Here 
again, as in ver. 12. the possible result of 
obdurate unbelief is distinctly traced to 
moral culpability. Sin is a deceiver (cf. 
Bom. Til 11 ; Eph. iv. 22) ; it distorts the 
spiritual vision, causes us to take false views 
of things, and to lose our clear view of truth; 
and continued dalliance with sin may 
have its result in final obduracy, which, as 
above remarked, is our own doing as it 
comes of our sin, God's doing as it comes of 
his judgment The sin contemplated in the 
case of the Hebrew Christians as not unlikely 
to have its result in obduracy was, not only 
imperfect appreciation of the true character 
of the gospel revelation, and consequent re* 
missness in mutual admonition and atten- 
dance at Christian worship (oh. x. 25), but 
also, as a further consequence of such remiss- 
ness, failure in the moral purity of life, the 
active charity, the disentanglement from the 
world, and the enduranoe of persecution, 
required of Christians. This appears from 
ihe earnest exhortations that follow after- 
wards against all such shortcomings (see 
especially ch. x. 19—26, 82—39; xii. 1 
—18; xiii 1—20). It was especially by 
conscientious perseverance in the religious 
life that they mieht hope to keep their re- 
ligious faith steadfast and unclouded to the 
end ; in accordance with Christ's own saying;, 
"If any man will do ($4\n voictr) his wifi, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God." 



Ver. 14.— For we are become partakers (or, 
partners) of Christ, if only we hold fast the 
beginning of our confidence firm unto the 
end. This is a repetition in another form of 
the assertion of our position as Christians, 
with the appended condition, in ver. 6. It 
is a question whether ii4ro%oi Xptarov means 
that we partake of Christ as being in com- 
munion with him, or that we are partakers 
with him of the glory, he has won for us (ct 
avytcXitportfu* Xpurrov, Bom. viii 17). The 
first is undoubtedly the ordinary sense of 
fUroxos with a genitive in classical Greek, 
and generally in the New Testament (of. e.o. 
infra, ch. vi 4, Hsr6%svs ThntyLoros bylov), 
and is on this ground maintained by Bleak, 
Alford, and others; butintheLXX.p{roxor, 
followed by a genitive, is as undoubtedly 
used for u partner 99 or M companion ; " of. Pa. 
oxix. 68, Miroxos tya- ci/u vdrr«r r&y foflou- 
pbsw ** : Hos. iv. 17, tAfro%o* sfc&hmv : and 
especially Fs. xlv. 7, Mfroxovt rov, which has 
been already cited (ch. i. 9), and justifies, 
as it may have suggested, the expression 
in this sense here. Of. also in the New 
Testament, Luke v. 7, where m*t<*x o *» though 
without an . expressed genitive following, 
occurs in the sense of " partner." Further, 
the second sense accords better than the first 
with the view of our relation to Christ so 
far set forth in the Epistle. 00 On the word 
foforara (translated a confidence "\ see 
what was said under oh. i. 8. All the 
ancient interpreters understood it here in 
the same general sense as in the former 
pamrngo that of substance or subsistence, 
either as denoting our subsistence as 
members of Christ, or our faith regarded as 
the substance of our Christian life, or with 
other modifications of the general meaning. 
Modern eommentators agree in understand- 
ing merely the sense in which the word is 
found to be commonly used by the Alexan- 
drian writers— that of confidence, derived 
from the physical conception of a firm 
foundation. It thus corresponds with the 

Sfarta* of ver. 6. (8) M The beginning" 
r a>xV) of this confidence refers to the 
earlier stage of the experiences of the 
Hebrew Christians, before their faith bad 
•hown'any signs of wavering. There is no 
sufficient ground for Ebrard's inference from 
this expression, that the Epistle was not 
addressed to the Hebrew Church at large, 
which was the oldest of all Churches, but to 
M a circle of catechumens and neophytes. 99 
The phrase does not imply that the M begin- 
ning" was recent All it need mean is, 
M Go on as you began. 99 Further, we find, 
in ch. v. 12, a distinct intimation that the 
Church addressed is one of old standing. 
(4) "Unto the end " may have an individual 
reference to the end of life, or (the Church 
being addressed as a community expecting 
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the second advent} a general one to the 
close of the period of grace during which 
44 it is called To-day." 

Ver. 15.— While it is said, To-day, etc 
Commentators have found unnecessary diffi- 
culty in determining the connection of lv rf 
\4y*<rtau Many, taking the words as the 
beginning of a new sentence, have been at 
pains to discover the apodosis to them. 
Ghrysostom, Grotius, ftosenmuller, and 
others find it in Aoj3i?0fipci' olv, ch. iv. 1 ; 
notwithstanding the olv 9 which seems evi- 
dently to introduce a new sentence, and the 
long parenthesis which, on tbis supposition, 
intervenes. Others find it in ^ fftcKrip^rnrt 
("harden not your hearts "), in the middle 
of the citation of ver. 16, as if the writer of 
the Epistle adopted these words as his own. 
Delitsseh finds it in ver. 16, taken as an 
interrogation Mm, not nwh : see below) ; 
thus: " When it is said. To-day . . .harden 
not your hearts as in the provocation, . . . 
who did provoke? Nay, did not all?" 
The tV after rlns he accounts for by its 
idiomatic use found in such passages as 
Acts viii 31 ; tjt. 85, conveying the sense 
of the English, " Why, who did provoke?" 
But this use of «yfy, obvious in the texts 
adduced as parallel, would be forced here ; 
the structure of the sentence does not easily 
lend itself to it Still, this is the view taken 
by Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, Luoemann, 
and others, as well as Delitzsch. But, not- 
withstanding such weighty support, diffi- 
culties are surely best avoided by taking 
iw rf \4y€v$uh not as commencing a new 
sentence, but in connection with ver. 14 
preceding, as it seems most natural to take 
it in the absence of any connecting particle 
to mark a new proposition. In this caso 
the translation of the A.V. gives a fully 
satisfactory sense: M If we hold fast the 
beginning of our confidence firm unto the 
end, while it is still being said. To-day," 
eta; i.e. (as in ver. 13) M so long as it is 
oalled To-day." Ebrard, Alford, aud others, 
taking the same view of the connection of 
the words, prefer the translation, " In that 
it is said. But the other seems more in 
aooordanoe with the thought pervading the 
passage. 

Vers. 16— 19.— For who, when they heard, 
provoked 1 Hay, did not all those who came 
out of Egypt by Moses! That both these 
clauses are interrogative, and not as taken 
in the A. V., is now the prevalent view. 
The reasons for thus understanding them 
axe (1) the analogy of the two following 
verses, both of which are interrogative, and 
in the first of which a question is similarly 
answered by putting another; and (2) the 
sense required. If the clauses were asser- 
tions, they could only be meant to express 
that the provocation was not universal, inas- 



much as Joshua and Caleb fond it might be 
some few others) remained faithful. But 
to say this is unnecessary and irrelevant 
to the argument, the drift of which is to 
warn by "the example of unbelief;" and 
could r<*4* ("some") possibly be used to 
denote the whole congregation with the 
exception of so few? It is to be observed, 
too, that the &aa* o0 at the beginning of the 
second clause is a proper Greek expression 
(equivalent to " nay *) in the case of one 

Question being answered by another (ct 
iuke zvii. 7, 8). This verse, then (ykp 
retaining its usual sense of " for "), begins a 
proof; put in the form of a series of ques- 
tions, of the preceding implied proposition, 
viz. that the retention of Christian privilege 
is dependent on perseverance, and that the 
privilege may be forfeited. In order to 
show this fully, the history of Numb, ziv., 
referred to in the warning of the psalm, is 
examined in connection with the successive 
expressions of the warning; and it thus 
appears that all who came out of Egypt by 
Moses (the small exception of the faithful 
spies being disregarded) provoked God, and 
so forfeited their privilege, and that the 
cause of their failure was sin, disobedience, 
and, at the root of all, unbelief. Hie con- 
clusion \b obvious that, as their example is 
held out in the psalm as a warning to us, 
we may, all or any of us, similarly forfeit 
our higher calling. That the psalm is a 
warning to us, the rest it points to being 
the rest won for us by Christ, is more fully 
shown in the following chapter. We observe 
how the leading words in Ps. xcv. are taken 
in succession in the three successive verses 
—irapaTucpouTfi6s in ver. 16, *pov&x.dura in 
ver. 17, &fio<ra in ver. 18 — and how answers 
to the three questions suggested by these 
words are found in Numb. xiv. — to the first, 
in vers. 2, 10, etc., "all the children of 
Israel," "oK the congregation;" to the second, 
in vers. 29 — 31, with citation of tbe words 
used ; to the third, in vers. 21—24. It is 
to be observed, further, that it is not simply 
asurrfa, but its exhibition in actual sin and 
disobedienoe (ro7s i^iupr^<ratri, roit &>ci06* 
eaai\ that is spoken of as calling forth the 
Divine wrath and the Divine oath. The 
second of the above words implies more 
than M believed not" (as in the A.V.); 
b.*<iduv differs from awitrrtaf in implying 
disobedience or contumacy. And this view 
of the case of the Israelites agrees entirely 
with the historical record, where an actual 
rebellion is spoken of— a refusal to go on 
with the work thoy had been called to. 
It suits also the application to the case of 
the Hebrew Christians, among whom (as 
has been said) it was not only wavering of 
faith, but, as its consequence, remissness in 
moral duty and in the facing of trial, of 
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which the writer of the Epistle had ner- 
ceived symptoms, and on the ground of 
which he warns them to take heed lest 
growing indifference should he hardened 
into apostasy. But in both instances, as 
faith is the root of all virtue, so want of it 



was the cause, and again the growing result, 
of moral decadence. And so the argument 
is summed up in the concluding Terse, And 
we see that they oould not enter in because 
of unbeliat 



HOMILETICS. 

Ver. 1. — Consider Jems. The exhortation of this Terse marks the transition from 
the first section of the treatise to those which follow. Its reference is both retrospective 
and prospective. Indeed, the whole Epistle says in effect, " Consider what is written 
herein concerning Jesus ; for he is greater than the prophets, greater than the angels, 
greater than Moses and Joshua, greater than Aaron, and pre-eminent among the heroes 
of faith." 

L A descbiption or Ghbxbt. 1. The "Apostle" of the gospel. Jesus, the Son of 
God (and no longer prophets or angels), is now the Divine Ambassador to men. God 
has sent him to us, as he sent Moses (Exod. iii.) to the ancient Israelites (ch. iii. ; iv. 
1 — 13). It is singularly 'appropriate that Christy the Sent of God, should be called 
God's "Apostle." 2. The 11 High Priest" of the Church. As our Mediator, Jesus draws 
near to God for us. He expiates, propitiates, reconciles, and intercedes (oh. iv. 14— 
x. 18V Through Christ, as Apostle, God holds intercourse with us ; and through Christ, 
as High Priest, we hold intercourse with God. 

IL A DBSGRiPTXOjr of Chbib^s people. 1. " Holy brethren" This phrase evidently 
looks back to ch. ii. 11 and following verses. Believers are so styled on account of 
their common oneness with Christ, their Sanctifier and elder Brother. 2. " Partakers 
of a heavenly calling" This refers to the sovereign gift of regeneration, and of the 
blessings flowing from it, which all believers have received. The u calling" is 
" heavenly," because it has come from heaven ; it creates heaven within us ; and it con- 
ducts to heaven. 3. Confessors of Christ. Jesus expects his people to make an open 
and proud avowal of attachment to him as their Teacher and Priest Believers confess 
him by connecting themselves with his Church, by sitting at his table of communion, 
by defending his honour, by spreading Jus truth, and especially by reflecting his likeness 
in their lives. 

III. A duty of Chkibt's fbofle TOWARDS HDL Christianity centres in Christ; in 
fact, Christ himself is Christianity. Personal religion does not consist in any merely 
intellectual acceptance of gospel truth; it is a life of loving devotion to the living 
Saviour. How necessary, then, that we " consider Jesus," earnestly, intensely, habitually, 
and make the study of him the main interest and business of life! We must u consider " 
him : 1. To know him. We are saved through faith in Christ ; but knowledge is 
necessary in order to faith. If we would know the Redeemer in his Person, natures, 
offices, and work, we must " consider " him. 2. To love him. ' A Christian is one who 
loves Christ ; but this love will fill his heart only in so far as he gazes admiringly upon 
the God- Alan, who loved him and gave himself for him. 3. To serve him. If wo 
truly love Christ as our Saviour, this love will control and dominate our life. But, in 
order to know his will, our "eyes" must always "look unto the hand of our Master." 
4. To become like him. Sanctification can be effected only by always " looking unto 
Jesus " for mercy and grace and aid, until we finally attain the prise of the heavenly 
calling. 

Conclusion. This subject suggests a test of character. Do I belong to the holy 
brotherhood? Have I accepted the heavenly calling? Do I confess Christ with my 
lip and in my life ? Is the contemplation of Jesus my most cherished desire ? 

Yen. 2—6.— Christ greater than Moses. It was a delicate thing to utter such ft 
thought even to many of the Jews who had embraced Christianity, for the whole 
Hebrew nation guarded with intense jealousy the name and feme of Moses. But tho 
writer acknowledges to the full the lofty dignity and splendid services of the ancient 
lawgiver, and then proceeds to show that Jesus Christ has been counted worthy of 
still greater honour. 
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I. Christ's similarity to Moses. (Ver. 2.) The very fact of a comparison being 
instituted between Jesus and Moses reminds us of Moses' greatness. Moses had a 
romantic personal history ; his character was adorned with the grandest gifts of grace 
and genius; and he accomplished an illustrious life-work. He was a type of Christ 
both in character and career. The Jews venerated him almost to idolatry as their 
deliverer, leader, lawgiver, prophet, and advocate with God. Now, Christ was " a 
Prophet like unto Moses " (Deut xviii. 15). He is the Moses of the New Testament. 
Ver. 2 suggests points of resemblance between the two. 1. Each introduced a new 
dispensation, " The Law was given by Moses ; grace and truth came by Jesus Christ" 
The Jews were " baptized unto Moses ; " Christians are " baptized into Christ." The 
writings of Moses are to the Old Testament Scriptures what the granite formation is 
to the other strata of the earth's crust ; so the written life of Christ is the foundation 
of New Testament Scripture. 2. Each was divinely commissioned and supported in 
his work. Moses, with his marvellous gifts, was raised up and trained and called by 
Providence to his life- task ; and so was Jesus. Moses enjoyed peculiarly intimate inter- 
courae with God, for "the Lord knew him face to face; " and so did Jesus. 8. Each was 
divinely recognised as "faithful? Fidelity to duty is the crown and flower of character. 
"My servant Moses is faithful in all mine house" (Numb. xiL 7). "This is my beloved 
Sod, in whom I am well pleased : hear ye him" (Matt. xvii. 6). 

IL Christ's superiority to Moses. (Yen. 8 — 6.) It was right that the memory 
of the lawgiver should be cherished with profound veneration ; but, behold, a greater 
than Moses is here. Jesus has merited still larger honour. 1. Christ is the " Builder " 
of the Church ; Moses was only one of the stones in it. (Vers. 8, 4.) The Son of God, 
" through whom also he made the ages" Teh. i. 2), is the real Founder of every dispen- 
sation of religion. He redeemed the Old Testament Church, not less than the New, 
with his .blood, and caused it to grow by his Spirit Moses only introduced the 
Hebrew economy; it was God in Christ who founded it Moses was a constituent 
member of the Jewish Church, ue. a ransomed sinner, saved by grace like other men ; 
a " living stone " built into the spiritual house by Christ the Master-Builder. 2. Christ 
is a "Son" set" over OocTs house;" Moses was only a "servant" within it. (Vers. 5,6.) 
Moses ministered in the Church as a confidential house-steward, or honoured upper- 
servant ; but Christ entered it as its Master, to preside over it by virtue of his Divine 
sonship. The author has already expatiated on this theme in ch. i. ; and surely Jesus, 
the Apostle of Christianity, is more renowned than Moses, seeing that he is the very 
Image of God, and the Lord of all the angels. 3. Christ is the incarnate " Word of 
Ood ; n Moses was only his forerunner. (Ver. 6.) Moses bore " testimony " to " those 
things which were afterward to be spoken "—to tie new and final revelation to be made 
at last, when God should speak, " in his Son" (ch. i. 2). " Moses was the harbinger, 
Christ the illustrious Prince himself; the revelations of Moses were the faint twilight of 
the morning, those of Christ the full splendour of noonday ; the institutions of Moses 
were the scaffolding, those of Christ the finished fabric of religious truth " (Lindsay). 

Closing practical reflection. (Ver. 6.) If we remain perseveringly steadfast in 
our gospel faith, and joyful in our spiritual hope, we have therein the evidence that we 
ourselves belong to God's house, the Church. 

Yen. 7 — 19.— Beware of unbelief. Eminent and honoured though Moses had been, 
the generation of Hebrews whom he led out of Egypt became unbelieving and dis- 
obedient, and were in consequence overtaken by a dreadful doom. So the writer of 
this Epistle, realizing the strong temptations to relapse into Judaism which beset the 
Hebrew Christians, warns them against the still more dreadful consequences of apostasy 
from disdpleship to Jesus Christ 

I. A bbsettiho SPIRITUAL DANGER, It is that of losing our participation in God's 
house ; or, more particularly, of: 1. Present unbelief. (Ver. 12.) Unbelief is distrust 
of God, want of faith in the Divine promise and providence, and especially refusal 
personally to confide in the Lord Jesus as " the Apostle and High Priest of our con- 
fession." Unbelief may either presume upon God's mercy, or despair of it, or neglect 
it 2. Growing hardness of heart. (Ver. 8.) "With the heart man bclieveth unto 
righteousness; * and the heart also is the fountain of sin. Acts of refusal to listen to 
God's voice petrify into habits, so that the heart becomes tho longor the more careless. 
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impenitent, and disobedient. 3. Final apostasy. (Ver. 12.) As acts produce habits, 
so habits form character. A human heart indurated by unbelief, and confirmed in 
moral insensibility, will lapse either into atheism, or immorality, or settled worldliness ; 
and, unless Divine grace interpose, will for ever " fall away from the living God," This 
danger easily besets us all — much more easily than many professing Christians suspect 
".Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall." 

IL A striking historical WARNING. (Vers. 7 — 11.) This the apostle introduces 
in words borrowed from Pa. xcv., which describe the career of the Israelites of Moses' 
day, in the wilderness. They had, as a people, been : 1. Highly privileged. (Ver. 9.) 
As the result of the ten plagues of Egypt, and by means of their magnificent march 
through the Bed Sea, they nad been emancipated from slavery. They "saw God's 
works forty years," in the foiling manna, in the water from the rock that followed 
them, in their raiment which did not wear out, and in the cloudy pillar which accom- 
panied them on their journeys. Yet they were : 2. Habitually faithless. (Vers. 8, 9, 
16.) They despised these abiding miracles, and demanded^ other signs as a condition 
of believing. They doubted and grumbled ; they longed to return again to Egypt ; 
they refused at God's command to go up to take possession of Canaan ; and at last they 
fell into the idolatries of the heathen around. Zin, Rephidiin, Taberah, Kadesh-barnea, 
and Shittim are names which remind us how the ransomed Jews did "al way err in 
their heart." They were obstinate and unanimous in their apostasy (vers. 16, 17). So 
they were : 8. Hopelessly doomed. (Vers. 11, 17 — 19.) The words of the psalm, * I 
sware in my wrath," reflect the intensity and depth of the Divine displeasure ; and the 
language borrowed from the history, " whose carcases fell in the wilderness " (Numb, 
xiv. 29, 32), suggests the deep misery of the retribution which fell upon that entire 
generation. But a ruin still more fearful shall be the portion of all who refuse or 
d espis e the gospel spoken by our Lord Jesus, the " Apostle " greater than Moses. 

IIL Ah earnest practical counsel. " Take heed, brethren * (ver. 12). This 
exhortation is, in fact, the key-note of the whole Epistle ; it is the chord which rules the 
strain. While the grace of God does not allow any real Christian to backslide irretriev- 
ably, he preserves his people from apostasy by the use of means suited to their rational 
and moral nature. So, here, the Holy Spirit exhorts every individual believer (ver. 12) 
to " take heed." If we would not " fall away from the living God," we must : 1. " Hear 
his voice? (Vers. 7, 15.) That voice speaks to us now in the sweet and glorious 
gospel, and tells us of far grander " works " than those which were wrought for ancient 
Israel " God hath spoken unto us in his Son" (ch. i. 2). To obey his voice will at 
once soften and strengthen our hearts. It will make us large-hearted as well as tender- 
hearted. 2. " Exhort one another. 9 (Ver. 13.) Christians are associated in Church 
fellowship that they may promote one another* welfare. The Church is a spiritual 
mutual benefit society. Friendly counsel and admonition are a valuable safeguard against 
apostasy. Two considerations which should stimulate to this duty are mentioned : QL) 
the shortness of life ; (2) the insidiousness of sin. 8. Continue "firm unto the end. 
(Ver. 14.) It is dangerous for a believer to rest satisfied with the consciousness of his 
original conversion ; he ought to be constantly turning from sin to Christ It is unwise 
for him to lay stress on past frames and feelings; he must cherish through life an 
always-fresh and living " confidence " in the Saviour— a faith which more and more 
certifies itself by the ripening " fruit of the Spirit." He must remain ever on his g^ard 
against unbelief. Only by persevering steadfastness will any one who has accepted tike 
"heavenly calling " finally enter into the heavenly " rest" 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 1. — The sublimest contemplation. " Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of a 
heavenly calling," etc. 

I. The characterization of Christians. 1. They are fraternal in relation. 
" Brethren." These Hebrew Christians were brethren in a twofold sense to the writer 
of the Epistle — first, as being his kindred according to the flesh ; and next, as being 
of the same religious faith. Every Christian is a member of a glorious brotherhood. 
We are brothers inasmuch as we have all ono Father and one elder Brother; we are 
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animated by one Spirit; we are tending to one home, our " Father's house," Let us 
endeavour to realize this relationship, and to practically express its spirit " Love the 
brotherhood." 2. They are consecrated in character. " Holy brethren/' By applying 
to them tiie term " holy," the writer does not affirm that all those whom he was address- 
ing were in a state of sinless purity. The adjective conveys two ideas— consecration 
and transformation. Christians are holy because they have consecrated themselves to ! 
the Lord, and are being transformed into moral resemblance to him. 1 3. They are \ 
exalted in privilege. M Partakers of a heavenly calling.*' This calling "is the 
invitation given on the part of God and Christ to men, to come and partake of the 
blessings proffered " in the gospel. In two senses it is u a heavenly calling." (1) It is 
heavenly in its origin ; a calling from heaven. The holy voices and gracious invita- 
tions are from above. All saving influences and impulses are from God. (2) It is 
j heavenward in its end ; a calling to heaven. Spiritual, sublime, eternal, heavenly, arc 
the blessings to which we are called. It is " the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 
The " partakers " of this cajling are not those who have merely heard the call to gospel 
blessings, but those who have both heard and accepted that call. 
1 IL The ohabacterization of the Lobd abd Saviour. 1. He is "the Apostle of 
our confession? There is here a comparison of Jesus with Moses. Moses was " sent " 
of God to be the emancipator, chieftain, and ruler of the Israelites (see Exod. ili. 10, 12, 
14,16). In this sense he was an apostle of God. Jesus Christ was the Sent of God (see 
John iii. 84; v. 36, 87; vL 29; z. 86; xvii. 18). He was sent on a still grander 
mission of redemption (see Isa. lxi. 1— 3). Moreover, the Jews designated the minister 
of the synagogue, who had the charge of its affairs and presided over them, an apostle. 
And in the verse following our text the writer goes on to speak of Jesus and Moses as 
each presiding over the affairs of a house. In this sense also our Lord is " the Apostle 
of our confession. 1 ' He is sent, not only to emancipate, but also to rule over his Church ; 
to be both "a Prince and a Saviour." 2. He is * the Hiah Priest of cur confession.* 9 
Here the comparison is with Aaron. As Aaron was high priest of the Jews, and, as 
such, made expiation for the sins of the people, so our Saviour has made atonement for 
the sins of the world by the offering of himself in sacrifice. Through him we approach 
unto God. He maketh intercession for us. He pleads with us and in us and for us. 
Through him we shall rise to heaven. As the Apostle, he is the Representative of God 
to men ; as the High Priest, he is the Representative of men with God. 8. He is Jesus. 
There is perhaps a reference here to Joshua, the great general of the Israelites, who led 
them into the promised land. " Thou ahalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save his 
people from their sins." How great, then, is our Lord and Saviour ! 

IIL The attitudb which Ohbibiiahb should madttaih towabdb theib Lobd akd 
Saviour. " Wherefore, holy brethren • . . consider the Apostle and High Priest," etc 
1. The argument " Wherefore,'' is. because we have in Jesus such " a merciful and 
faithful High Priest," such a mighty and gracious Helper, we should attentively con- 
sider him. And such consideration would be likely to strengthen the Christian faith of 
any who were in danger of falling back into Judaism ; for they would find him a greater 
Apostle than Moses, a greater High Priest than Aaron, a greater "Captain of salvation " 
than Joshua, The great principle is this, that the greatest safeguard against weariness, 
discouragement, and apostasy is an earnest consideration of Jesus; a believing, steadfast, 
looking unto him. 2. The exercise. "Consider the Apostle," etc. Contemplate him as 
•* the Apostle of our confession." How much greater is he than Moses ! Moses did not 
lead the people into the promised land, or even enter therein himself; but Jesus has 
entered heaven as our Forerunner, has led multitudes into its blessedness, will lead all 
his people there. Contemplate him as "the High Priest of our confession." How much 
greater is he than Aaron 1 Aaron's priesthood was imperfect, typical, preparatory ; but 
our Lord's is gloriously perfect. Br his sacrifice he has made full atonement ; his 
intercession is divinely efficacious. Contemplate him as our Saviour, M Jesus." He is 
"mighty to save;" "able to save to the uttermost" eta Here is the'sublimest con- 
templation. In weakness and weariness consider him, and you will be strengthened 
and animated. In darkness consider him, and the night will shine even as the day. 
In sin consider him, and you will seek and obtain forgiveness. In sorrow consider him, 
and the troubled heart will grow calm and restful. In death consider him, and his rod 

1 See our notes on oh. ii. 11. 
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and staff will comfort you, and he himself will lead yon through its dark portals into 
the joys and glories of heaven. Let this be our constant attitude— "looking unto 
Jesus."— W. J. 

Yer. 6. — The Church, QocFs temple. "But Christ as a Son over his house; whose 
house are we," etc. Observe — 

I. The Church is the temple of God. It is here designated " his house." And 
St Paul speaks of "the house of God, which is the Church of the living God." 
Individual Christians are spoken of as temples of God (1 Cor. iii. 16). And the whole 
company of Christians are spoken of as M a holy temple" (Eph. ii. 20—22), and "a 
spiritual house " (1 Pet ii 6). The figure suggests several ideas; e.g. : L Design for 
its construction. The tabernacle was built and furnished by Moses in accordance with 
minute directions from God. " Look that thou make them after their pattern, which 
was showed thee in the mount " (Exod. xxv.).' Solomon erected and furnished the 
temple from plans which he received from his father David, and for the making of 
which David was divinely instructed. "All this, said David, the Lord made me 
understand in writing by his hand upon me, even all the works of this pattern* 9 
(1 Chron. xxviii. 11 — 19). And of the sublime spiritual temple God himself is the 
great Architect This spiritual house, from its foundation to its topstone, is being 
built after the Divine plan. Hence, we may infer, it will be strong and: stable, sublime 
and beautiful, etc 2. Cohesion of its several portions. This glorious edifice is " fitly 
framed together." There is unity of design, unity of construction, etc The Church 
of Christ is one in a unity more true and deep than that of any outward forms, or 
symbols, or organizations. It is one in its filial relation to the great Father, in its 
faith in the redeeming Son, as being inhabited by the Holy Spirit, and as consecrated 
to the glorious cause of Christ In these respects all true Christians are one. 3. Inhabi- 
tation by Ood. God dwelt in symbol in the tabernacle of Moses and in the temple of 
Solomon. The sacred Shechinah was there in the holy of holies. By his Spirit he 
dwells in every Christian. " Te are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you." He dwells also in the Church as a whole. In Christ Jesus " ye are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the Spirit" 

II. Christ is the Builder of this temple. In ver. 8 he is spoken of as u he that 
built the house." " On this rock," said he, u I will build my Church." Christians 
" are his workmanship ; " they M are God's building." " The Lord added to the Church 
daily those that were being saved." All other labourers on the glorious edifice work 
under him. He allots them their respective duties, appoints them their sphere of opera- 
tion, sustains them in their work, and crowns their work with success. Passing to 
another figure, Paul " planted, Apollos watered ; bat God gave the increase. 19 

III. Christ is the Lord of thib temple. Our text teaches that Christ as a Son is 
over this house of God. He is "Head overall things to the Church" (Eph. i. 22). 
" The Church is subject to Christ" (Eph. ▼. 23, 24). "He is the Head of the body, the 
Church . . • that in all things he might have the pre-eminence." "One is your Jdtaster, 
even the Christ" His authority is supreme in the Church, higher than that of con- 
ferences or councils, synods or convocations, archbishops or popes; and it should be 
recognized as such and loyally obeyed. He ordained the laws of the Church ; h*» 
instituted its sacraments, eta 

IV. Personal incorporation in this temple xb conditional. u Whose house are 
we, if we hold fast the confidence," etc. Here are two conditions: 1. The maintenance 
of assured Christian confidence. This confidence, or boldness, as Ebrard says, " is 
nothing else than the w(<ms itself in its most direct and most practical expression, 
manifesting itself as the inward power of the peace which dwells in the heart, in circum- 
stances of outward difficulty. ... It denotes that joyful boldness which flows from 
within and is victorious over unfavourable circumstances ; it is Joyfulness felt in situa- 
tions in which others would despair ; hence it is the immediate fruit of the objective 
peace obtained with God through the atonement" 2. The maintenance of their exultant 
hope. " If we hold fast the . . . glorifying of our hope." Here also Ehrard's note is 
excellent "The Jews boasted of their descent from Abraham (John viii.), of their 
temple and priesthood, of their being the chosen people of God—all palpable and manifest 
advantages. The poor Christians had nothing of the kind in which they could glory. 
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Regarded by the Gentiles as a Jewish sect, by the Jews as apostates from the people of 
Israel, forming no state, no people, without rulers, without a head except One who 
was crucified, the refuse and ofucouring of the people, they had nothing of which to 
boast but the glory which they hoped to receive." But how splendid a hope was theirs 1 
— the hope of perfect holiness and of perfect blessedness. And such a hope is ours. 
Let us, then, " hold fast our confidence and the glorying of our hope firm unto the end." 
— W. J. 

Vers. 7, 8.— On hearing God's voice. "The Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye will hear 
his voice, harden not your hearts." Introduction. The witness of the New Testament 
to the Divine inspiration of the Old. " The Holy Ghost saith " (Ps. xcv. 7—11). We 
have in the text — 

L A great fact implikd. That God speaks to man. The "if " does not indicate 
uncertainty as to the Divine voice, but as to man's attention to this voice. There is no 
question as to whether God will speak to man or not, but whether man will heed his 
communications. Notice : 1. The object for' which God speaks to man. This object is 
that man may be saved. The Divine voice proclaims and proffers a " great salvation," 
and publishes redemptive truth to man. 2. The organs by which he speaks to man. 
(1) By the sacred Scriptures, and especially in the life and teachings, of nis Son, Jesus 
Christ, as recorded therein. " God . . • hath at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son." (2) By Christian ministries, especially the preaching of his gospel. " We 
are ambassadors on behalf of Christ, as though God were entreating by us," etc. (2 Cor. 
v. 20). (3) By the voice of our conscience. In its approbation of the right and its 
condemnation of the wrong, God speaks to us. (4) By the events of his providence. 
(5) By the influences of his holy Spirit. He speaks within the soul of man. He 
imparts emphasis and energy to the other voices by which God addresses us. 8. The 
frequency with which he speaks to man. Our text implies that he speaks to us daily. 
And surely by some one or more of these voices, every day he addresses to us some 
prohibition or persuasion, some caution or encouragement, somo precept or promise, 
some invitation or warning. Were our susceptibility to Divine influences greater, we 
should ever hear the utterances of the Divine voice. 

II. A momentous duty expressed. Our duty is to hear God's voice. Consider: 
1. The signification of hearing GocVs voice. It is not mere hearing that is meant 
here, but earnest attention to God's voice, hearty belief in his communications, and 
willing obedience to his commands. 2. The season for hearing God's voice. " To-day;" 
t>. now. (1) Because life is uncertain. " Te know not what shall be on the morrow. 
For what is your life ? " etc (Jas. iv. 14). (2) Because procrastination is perilous. 
The postponement of our duty to-day facilitates a further postponement of it to-mor- 
row. (3) Because it is a present duty, and to defer the performance of it is, therefore, 
sinful We ought to attend to God's voice now* The urgency of this duty is 
suggested in the text In the psalm from which it is quoted, our text ** is virtually 
the expression of a wish, ' To-day if ye will but hearken to his voice ! ' n or, " Oh that 
ye might this day hearken to his voice!" The pathos and earnestness which the 
Holy Ghost puts into this wish suggests the deep importance of the duty; c£ Ps. 
ixxxi. 13, " Oh that my people had hearkened unto me I " etc 

IIL A solemn caution given. u Harden not your hearts." The sapling is pliant ; 
it may be bent and trained as to the direction and form of its growth. The full-grown 
tree is fixed .in form, firm in texture, and unbending in its resistance ; it is hardened. 
Men harden their hearts by disregarding the voice of God, by not recognizing the 
authority of their consciences, by postponing the performance of religious duties, by 
neglecting the great salvation, and by practically despising or resisting the Holy Spirit 
of God. St. Paul speaks of men who were M alienated from the life of God, because of 
the hardening of their heart," and " who being past feeling " had abandoned themselves 
to persistent and active wickedness. For such moral insensibility what hope remains? 
" Oh that ye might this day hearken to his voice ! "— W. J, 

Ver. 12.— Apostasy. " Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you," etc Our 
text leads us to consider—' 
I. Apostasy in its natubk. "Departing from the living God." 1. This departure 
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is not local. In this respect separation from the Divine presence is impossible' 
" Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? " etc. 
(Ps. cxxxix. 7 — 12). 2. This departure is not theological. The corruption of a man's 
creed will almost certainly be followed by deterioration of his character and conduct ; 
yet a man may retain his hold of a true creed, and at the same time be falling away 
from the living God. 3. This departure is not ecclesiastical. Membership and activity 
in the visible Church of Christ may be fully maintained even while one is departing 
from God. Apostasy may exist in the heart long before it is manifested in action. 
4. This departure is spiritual. It is a falling away from the living God in sympathy 
and in service. "They do alway err in their heart" (ver. 10). It is the decline of 
love and loyalty to God. 

II. Apostasy in its boot. "An evil heart of unbelief.* Confidence in God is 
essential to union with him or love to him. Let any one doubt God's existence or 
character, that he is wise and righteous and good, and that man's sympathy with God 
will speedily perish. His apostasy has already begun. Doubt of our friends will be 
the death of our friendship. And unbelief towards God must lead to spiritual aliena- 
tion from him, and that alienation persisted in must issue in spiritual death. It is of 
the utmost importance that we firmly grasp the truth that this unbelief is not intellec- 
tual, but moral ; it is not the doubt of the inquiring mind, but of the wandering heart. 
It is the faith of the heart that unites man with God. " If thou ahalt believe in thy 
heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved ; for with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness/' etc. It is the unbelief of the heart that separates man 
from God. " An evil heart of unbelief." 

III. Apostasy in its peril. There is the danger of: L Drifting further away 
from God. It is impossible for us to remain stationary in our relation to him. We 
are ever either drawing nearer to him or departing further from him. In this " falling 
away from the living God" the soul falls lower and lower. 2. Deprivation of spiritual 
blessings. Unbelief excludes the soul from the rest of God. The peace of the forgive- 
ness of sins, the rest and joy of affections centred in God, the comfort of Christian hope, 
and the blessedness of true progress, are forfeited by the unbeliever. 3. The death of 
the soul. The soul lives only as it is united with God, and its union with him is 
impossible apart from faith in him. u Departing from the [living God," its death is 
inevitable. What a death is that I A man in whom truth and trust, purity and love, 
righteousness and reverence, moral effort and aspiration, are extinct. What a death 1 

IV. Apostasy in its prevention. " Take heed, brethren," etc. 1. Guard against 
the insidious advances of unbelief. "Watch and pray," etc. 2. Seek the increase of 
your faith in God and of your love to him. A nearer approach to God is the surest 
preventive of apostasy from him. 

Conclusion. Is " thy heart right in the sight of God * ? " Keep thy heart with all 
diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life." — W. J. 

Ver. 13.— .4 a awful peril and an inspired preventive. "But exhort one another 
daily, while it is called To-day," etc. We discover in these words— 

I. An awful peril. " Lest any one of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
sin." The danger is that of growing into a condition of moral obduracy, of becoming 
" past feeling." The greatness of this peril largely arises from two facts. 1. That this 
condition is generally reached gradually. Men do not become hardened in sin by one 
act of wickedness. Moral insensibility is the result of a process. The progress may 
sometimes be distinctly traced. (1) The hardening of the will against certain Divine 
commands, as in the case of Pharaoh (Exod. v. 2). The refusal to do a manifest duty. 
(2) The hardening of the entire moral disposition in sin. In this stage the struggle 
against temptation to sin is renounced, and the effort to be and to do what is true and 
right is given up (cf. Eph. iv. 18, 19). (3) The hardening of the heart against the 
influences of Divine grace. In this stage the offers of the gospel are rejected ; unbelief 
becomes positive and active x (cf. Acts vii. 51). How inexpressibly terrible is such a 
condition of soul ! 2. That this condition is generally reached insidiously. " Hardened 
by the deceitfulness of sin." Sin never approaches tho soul in its true aspect. It 

1 Suggested by Ebrard, in loo. 
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assumes attractive disguises ; it propounds plausible reasons ; it exhibits fascinating 
yet fictitious prospects. For example, to those who are " not far from the kingdom of 
God," and who are almost entirely decided to serve him heartily and wholly, the 
deceitful and dangerous suggestion is presented that to-morrow will be more favourable 
in circumstances than to-day for beginning a decided Christian life, that a more " con- 
venient season " for genuine personal religion will speedily arrive. And. so the holy 
decision and consecration are deferred; procrastination becomes habitual; the heart 
hardens in procrastination. Again, to the Christian the temptation to unbelief is never 
presented in its real character, or it would be rejected immediately and decisively. It 
approaches the heart in fair forms, and with a show of reasonableness and righteousness. 
Thus, if a man be not on his guard, the hardening process will have begun ere he is 
aware of it. Hence the awful peril 

II. An inspired preventive. " Exhort one another daily, while it is called To- 
day." 1. The nature of this preventive. " Exhort one another." The word translated 
" exhort" indicates two exercises. (1) Admonition of each other. Stuart translates, 
" Admonish one another." Let Christians warn each other when they detect impending 
dangers. (2) Encouragement of each other. Let Christians endeavour to inspire their 
disheartened brethren with new hopes, to comfort their troubled brethren with 
Christian consolations. " Wherefore, lift up the hands that hang down," etc. (ch. xii. 
12, 13). Christians, being children of one Father, disciples of one Master, members of 
one great community, exposed to similar perils, sustained by similar influences, and 
inspired by common hopes, ought thus to " exhort one another." Moreover, there is a 
preventive mentioned in the preceding verse against this dread peril which each one 
must exercise for himself. " Take heed." Be watchful, etc. 2. The season for the 
exercise of this preventive. " Exhort one another daily," or, "day by day." Mutual 
oversight and help should be continuous. Watchfulness and prayer and Christian 
effort must not be irregular or intermittent, but steady and constant; not occasional 
exercises, but abiding dispositions. 3. The limit to the exercise of this preventive. 
" While it is called To-day." This may mean while our present form of life shall last ; 
as in our Lord's words, " I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day," 
etc. Or it may mean while the day of grace continues. Adopting either interpretation, 
the season for this mutual exhortation is limited and uncertain. " We have but an 
uncertain season for the due performance of most certain duties ; how long it will be called 
To-day, we know not ; the day of life is uncertain, and so is the day of the gospel ; a 
summer's day for clearness, a winter's day for shortness ; our working day is a wasting 
day." Let the solemn gravity of the peril lead each of us to a diligent use of the 
Heaven-inspired preventive.— W. J. 

Ver. 19.— The dread disability. " So we see that they could not enter in because of 
unbelief." Our text— 

I. Refutes bevebal assigned reasons fob man's failure to attain salvation. 
If any one does not enter the spiritual rest which God has graciously provided for man, 
it is : 1. Not by reason of anything in the purposes or predestinations of God. His 
purposes are the purposes of a Being of perfect righteousness, and of infinite wisdom 
and love. He could not ordain an evil thing, or have any intentions which are inimical 
to the well-being of his creatures; for he is God — the Supremely Good (cf. Esek. 
xxxiii. 11 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4 — 6). 2. Not by reason of any deficiency in God's redemptive 
provisions. These are abundant, inexhaustible, and entirely free. The atonement of 
Jesus Christ, which is perfectly adapted to reconcile man to God, is as efficacious for a 
million hearts as it is for one (cf. Isa. lv. 1, 2, 6, 7; Matt xxii. 1 — 10; Luke xiv. 
16—28 ; John ill 14—17 ; Rev. xxii. 17). 3. Not by reason of any inability to accept 
God*s redemptive provisions. The condition upon which salvation is appropriated by 
man is sincere and hearty faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Every sane man can comply 
with this condition if he will. 4. Not by reason of any deficiency of evidence for the 
essential truths cf Christianity. The Christian religion is founded upon facts, which 
are as well attested as any facts of history. 

IL Affirms the true reason for man's failure to attain salvation. "They 
were not able to enter in because of unbelief." This unbelief is not intellectual or 
theoretical, but practical, and resulting in disobedience. The unbelief of the Israelites 
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here spoken of totally unfitted them for entering the promised land (see Numb. xiv. 
1—4, 22, 23, 26—35). Their unbelief had stripped them of hope and of courage, and 
reduced them to humiliating despondency and cowardice. No one can enter upon any 
worthy inheritance without the exercise of faith. For the discovery of new countries, 
for the exploration of unknown lands, for the carrying out of great reformations or 
ameliorations, for the perfecting of beneficent inventions, for the accomplishment of 
every worthy and noble enterprise, the possession and exercise of faith is indispensable. 
The attainment of salvation is impossible apart from faith. Unbelief it is which 
excludes men from the true rest of the soul They are " not able to enter in because of 
unbelief. M This is the dread disability, the unwillingness to heartily and practically 
believe in Jesus Christ. " Te will not come to me, that ye may have life. If any 
man is not saved, he alone is to blame. He is diseased, yet he turns aside from the 
remedy. He is condemned, yet he refuses to accept the offered pardon. He is self- 
destroyed.— W. J. 

Yen. 1 — 6.— The superiority' of Christ to Moses the reason why they should cleave 
to Christ The writer has met the objection to Christianity raised by the supposed 
want of dignity in its Founder, as opposed to the greatness of the angels through whom 
the old dispensation was said to be " ordained." He proceeds to deal with another 
objection. " The Law was ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator ; " but, he 
says, however great this mediator was, Christ is greater still. Subject — The superiority 
of Christ to Moses the reason why they should cleave to Christ. 

I. All that Moses was to God's people, Chbist is. A very delicate subject. 
To exhibit Moses in a subordinate position was to touch a point on which the Hebrews 
were very sensitive. The writer, therefore, begins by simply speaking of Christ as, at 
least, on a level with Moses. 1. Moses and Christ were successively the divinely 
appointed heads of Israel. " House" equivalent to "household." Both Moses and 
Cnrist successively presided over, administered the affairs of, the household of God on 
earth. The New Testament often draws a parallel in some kind between Moses and 
Christ : " As Moses lifted," etc. ; " The Law was given by," etc. ; " They sing the song 
of Moses," etc. This parallel is more sharply drawn in the affirmation Mat Moses 
and Christ occupied this position in the twofold capacity of "Apostle and High Priest. 99 
The two aspects of the mediatorial position : an apostle is one sent of God to represent 
him to the people, and the high priest is one appointed to represent the people before 
God. Moses fulfilled this dual position with regard to Israel ; but the Hebrews had lost 
nothing in advancing from him to Christ, for they hod all this in Jesus. 2. Moses and 
Christ were both faithful in their fulfilment of the Divine appointment. Not, u Each 
was personal] y faithful," but " Each perfectly fulfilled the part allotted to him ; " so that 
if Moses did less than Jesus (as may presently appear), he did all that was Incumbent 
on him as administrator of the old economy. The writer is careful not to sink Motes 
that he may exalt Jesus. (We need not undervalue any of God's gifts in order to extol 
Christ) 

II. Whilst Christ is all that Moses was, he is also mobs. From the resem- 
blance he proceeds carefully to the superiority. 1. Moses was but a part tf the house* 
hold; Christ is the Founder of it. Moses was born into the family which existed before 
him, and had to share its privileges, duties, responsibilities, etc. But God was the 
Founder of the family, and Jesus has before been shown to be God. He must, 
therefore, be greater than Moses. (All the beauty in anything we love must be 
more fully in Christ, because it originates in him.) 2. Moses was but a servant to 
the house ; Christ is Lord of it. Moses only did what he was bidden : u The Lord 
said unto Moses." What he did for the nation was not due to him, but was the 
carrying out of the will of another, and therefore the reverence and thankfulness 
given to him were really due to the Master whose instrument he was. And 
that Master was Christ. By so much is Christ better than Moses. (Do we think of 
that when anything ministers to our well-being, that it is only a servant — all things 
come of God ?) 3. Moses was but a symbolic witness in the house ; Christ was the 
realized Life of it. " Moses was for a testimony of those things which were afterwards 
to be spoken." He and his work were symbolic of things to come — a dead symbol. Tho 
contrast is drawn in ver. G : " Christ, whose house are we, if we hold fast our boldness 
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and the glorying," etc. ; that is, the Church is a living organism, whose life is Christ ; 
Christ's family are such by a living faith which hinds each member of it to him. 
Christ is the quickening Spirit to which Moses, as a symbol, pointed. (Everything wo 
value on earth is only a symbol of something better in Christ. Happy we if, ere tho 
evanescent symbol fades, we havegrasped the reality ; if, when Moses passes out of sight, 
Jesus is left 1) 

III. The consideration of this sufebiobitt of Christ is the power to confirm 
the WAVEHER8 in THEIR allegianoe to him. Christ is better than Moses ; therefore, 
ye wavering Hebrews, cleave to Christ;— that is the idea. The practical lesson is, that : 

1. Moses, in the case of Israel, corresponds with anything which in our case competes 
with Christ. What Moses was to them many an object is to us, and we stand hesi- 
tating between it and our Lord. 2. Then, remember that all that is to be found in this 
object is to be found in Christ, and much more. Whatever good it promises us is but 
the shadow of a greater good in him. 3. Then, when we are tempted to leave Christ 
for anything, our safety is in considering him. If we leave him it is because we do not 
know him, and that is because we do not reflect upon him. As you u consider him," 
and he turns on you a sad look, asking, " Will ye also go away?" you will answer 
decidedly, Joyously, M Lord, to whom shall," eta ?— 0. N. 

Vers. 7— 19.— The comparison of Christ and Moses suggests the possibility of apostasy 
from Christ As Christ and Moses occupied similar positions as leaders of the house- 
hold of God, and Israel was faithless under the leadership of Moses, and came to ruin 
as the result, so it is possible that, under the leadership of Christ, there may be the 
same infidelity and the same bitter end. 

I. The feab of apostasy from Christ. This solemn exhortation is written to 
professing Christians ; and such professors (see ch. z. 32 — 34) I Their piety was of 
such a nature that onlookers could not doubt it ; yet, says the apostle, even these may 
apostatise. Members of the Church, this speaks to you. " Take heed." This possi- 
bility is enforced : 1. By Scripture warnings against the repetition of the wilderness-sin. 
For what means the quotation here from Fs. xcv., and the four-times repeated 
" to-day " ? Not that the day of grace is short and may speedily terminate, but rather 
that it was possible for the men of the writer's time to repeat the sin of their fathers in 
the wilderness. That sin was not confined to those who came out of Egypt ; for, five 
hundred years afterwards, David said to Israel, " To-dav it may be true of you." 8o 
the writer here savs, u Learn from your Scriptures that the guilt of your forefathers, the 
■awful effects of which you know so well, may be repeated by other generations. Beware, 
therefore, lest it be repeated in you." We have the same reason for godly fear. What 
mean the parables of wheat and tares, and wise and foolish virgins ; the declaration, 
u Many will say unto me in that day," eta ; the assurance that at the judgment many 
will be surprised to find themselves on the left hand of the Judge ; and such passages 
as in this epistle (vL 14), but that the wilderness-sin may be true of to-day's Church ? 

2. By the subtlety of the sin of unbelief " Take heed lest," etc. ; " Lest any of you be 
hardened by the, etc ; as though this sin could grow upon the soul that is unaware of 
it. It is easy to mistake the nature of faith and the fruits of faith, and to have a 
spirit of unbelief, the one deadly sin, without knowing it 3. By the fact that con- 
tinuance is the test of true faith. u We are partakers of Christ if we hold our begun 
confidence," etc Where vital faith exists it endures, the continued mediation of Christ 
for his people being the ground of this. But it is not uncommon for professors to think 
themselves to be Christians because of what they were As long as there are members 
of the Church whose hope is of this character, the Church will have those in it who 
apostatise from the living God. "Lord, is it 1?" 

II. The evil of apostasy from Christ. 1. To apostatize from Christ is to depart 
from the living Ood. (Ver. 12.) We cannot leave Jesus without losing God. "No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me." To relinquish Christ is to be rejected of God. 
" He that believeth not the Son, the wrath of God abideth on him." 2. To apostatise 
from Christ reveals an extraordinary degree of inward evil. "An evil neart of 
unbelief." Is unbelief, then, so very evil ? It is the relinquishing the Son of God ; 
it is the making God a liar; it is (in the case of an apostate) the breaking away from 
Christ, not held fast even by the glory of the fullor vision. 8. To apostatise from 
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Christ is to fad of the rest to which he leads. " For to whom sware be/ 9 etc. Rejection 
from Christ is the one deadly sin. " This is the condemnation ; " " He that believeth not 
is," etc. ; w And this is the condemnation, that light, 1 ' etc. How much more so in the 
case of the apostate ! " I saw," said Bunyan, " that from the very gate of heaven 
there was a path down to helL" 

III. The prevention of apostasy from Christ. There is only one means— cleave 
to Christ Apostasy springs from unbelief; its antidote is faith. How can a persistent 
faith be maintained? 1. Faith depends greatly on the condition of the heart. "They 
do err in their heart ; " the passage is fall of that. Men do not, for the most part, leave 
Christ because of conscious hostility to him, or a desire to depart ; it is rather because 
the lust of other things entering in blinds them to his beauty, and insensibly draws 
them from his service. 2. Faith must be shielded from outside influences which tend 
to weaken it* "Take heed." There are enemies to faith outside as well as in — 
pleasures, companionships, literature. 3. Faith must be supplied with its natural food. 
" Exhort one another," etc. That is, present the truth. The food of faith is truth, 
and in order to produce or maintain faith we must present truth to the mind. Let 
Scripture be unstudied, and faith will die.— C. N. 

Vers. 1 — 6.— The superiority of Christ. I. Herb we have the pre-eminence of 
Christ over the Jewish lawgiver asserted. Having proved that our Lord was by 
nature and by his work infinitely above the angels, and that his assuming our flesh 
qualified him to be the great High Priest, it was desirable to show that he was immeasur- 
ably greater than Moses, who was the human mediator in establishment of the covenant 
and Law. The apostle knew the lustre with which the name and ministry of Moses were 
always surrounded in the minds of the people of Israel, and therefore with admirable 
wisdom he proceeds to claim for Jesus Christ his rightful ascendancy and special glory. 
Jewish believers are addressed as " holy brethren " and partakers of the heavenly calling, 
which differed from the calling which invited the tribes to march and take possession 
of Canaan. It is heavenly because it comes to them from heaven and calls them to 
heaven, and is heard continually by the spiritual ear of those who are advancing to the 
•'rest which rcmaineth for the people of God." Moses had a glory which was that of 
fidelity to the thoughts and ideas of Jehovah, who said to him, " See that thou make 
all things according to the pattern showed to thee in the mount" When the tabernacle 
was finished God looked upon the work and blessed it, because it faithfully realized 
his design. He was faithful in receiving communications from God and delivering 
them to the people, and in publishing the laws respecting sacrifices, ceremonies, and social 
life. He uttered predictions respecting the future course of Israel and the character 
and ministry of the Lord Jesus, and could say, as Paul said, " That which I have 
received of the Lord have I delivered unto you." He was faithful to the interests of 
the people, and in a time of danger from the righteous anger of Jehovah was willing to 
die lor them fExod. xxxii. 32). He was a servant in the house, and ministered under 
him who was its Architect and Builder. Our Lord rises infinitely above Moses, because 
he is a 8on, and by his dignity and nature is far above all angels, all patriarchs, and 
prophets, and even Moses himself, who spake to God " face to face." This is confirmed 
by the events of tho Transfiguration, for when Moses and Elijah were with him in glory 
the voice was heard, " This is my beloved Son : hear him." The apostle invites us to 
consider the sublime edifice of the Church, which is the work of God, who created all 
things, in which Jesus Christ has a special and glorious ministry as the Son of the 
Father. He is faithful as Moses was in the range of his Divine communications, and 
said, "Whatsoever I speak therefore, even as the Father said to me, so I speak n 
(John xii. 60). He came to do tho Father's will in his mighty and sacrificial sorrows, 
and drank the bitter Cup that we might drink the cup of blessing. He promised to see 
his disciples again, and to pour out the Spirit upon them. St Peter stood with joy on 
the day of Pentecost, and affirmed, " He hath shed forth that which ye now see and 
hear." The existence of his Church proves his faithfulness ; for the gates of hell have 
not prevailed against it ; and " blessed are all they that trust in him." 

IL The need and advantage op reverent consideration of his olory. To 
"consider " signifies to withdraw.from the excitement and turbulence of human life to look 
steadily at tho Son of God, and resemble, in some degree, tho astronomer who enters 
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into Us observatory to gaze in silence on the glory of the heavens above. It was 
needful for Jewish Christians to look to the glory of Christ, as the best way to counteract 
the discouragements which arose from the opposition of the synagogue and of those to 
whom the cross of Christ was a stumbling-block and an offence. The truth of his priest- 
hood was to be acknowledged, and the glory of his aposUeship was to be confessed; for 
he was sent by the Father to reveal his will and claim our faith ; and " whosoever will 
not hear this Prophet shall be destroyed from among the people." If the steady con- 
templation of Jesus Christ was necessary for Jewish believers, it is equally so for 
ourselves. It is by beholding him we are changed into the same image of constancy, 
and hold fast the cheerful confidence with which we began the career, and cherish the 
exaltation of our hope to the end of our earthly life. Then those who die in the Lord 
gain the precious recompense of the congratulation and welcome of the Redeemer, who 
will greet them with those sacred words, " Well done, good and faithful servant : enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord/ 9 Believers are besought by the endearing appeal to 
their brotherhood to be faithful to him who was faithful as a Son, to whom they are 
predestinated to be conformed ; and as he is not ashamed to call us brethren, we should 
strive to please him who encourages us to be faithful unto death, and he will give us 
" the crown of life."— B. 

Vers. 7 — 11. — There is an example here of the resources and adaptation of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture to New Testament conditions. The sacred writer turns to the ninety- 
fifth psalm to give force to his remonstrances, and cautions against unbelief and 
disobedience. This part of the Psalter contains an impressive description of tho 
conduct of the ancient tribes of Israel in their passage from Egypt to Canaan. There 
were two occasions on which the hardness of their hearts was specially and painfully 
manifest. The first of these was their unbelief at Renhidim (Ezod. xvii. 1 — 17), when 
they murmured against God and against his servant Moses, and chode with the man of 
God respecting their want of water ; and the place was called Massah (" temptation ") and 
Meribah (" striving " or n contention ")• A similar occurrence took place at Itadesh, when 
the people murmured again, and when supply of water was miraculously obtained; it 
was called " water of Meribah * (Numb. xxi. 18). These acts of unbelief sprang from 
hardness of heart, which the thought of the Divine deliverances wrought for them and 
the designs of love revealed to them failed to overcome. The goodness of God did not 
lead them to repentance, but after their hardness and impenitent heart they " treasured 
up to themselves wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God." They tempted God, and proved him to find whether he was able 
to do great things, and whether he was the supreme Ruler of them and all creatures. 
They round that ne was of one mind, and none could turn him. " Harden not your 
hearts," was the counsel given by the psalmist; and by Isaiah, whose mission, through 
unbelief in the people of Judah, was a M savour of death unto death. 1 * The prophets, 
and Jesus Christ the great Prophet, repeated and urged the same counsel upon tho 
attention of the Jewish people, and urged it in vain. Jehovah was grieved and vexed 
with the former generation ; and the Image of the invisible God wept over Jerusalem, 
and said, "If thou hadst known . . . tho things that make for thy peace 1 but now 
they are hid from thine eyes. w The punishment of the murmurers in the wilderness 
was that they should not enter into the rest of Canaan, which was designed for the 
obedient and those who should become a M kingdom of priests." There is probably 
a sacred meaning in the choice of the psalm, which specially refers to forty years, 
which length of time was nearly the period which elapsed from the crucifixion of 
our Lord to the predicted overthrow of Jerusalem, the destruction of tho temple and 
cessation of sacrifices, and the captivity and dispersion of the people. Holding up 
the examples and punishment of unbelief before the eyes of Jewish believers, the 
Holy Spirit taught them to remember the severity of God, and to fear lest their 
apostasy from Christ should shut them out from the higher and more glorious rest 
of heaven, — B. 

Yen. 12—14, — There is here asserted the need of mutual exhortation to avoid unbelief 
and follow Christ fully. Apart from the labours of the ministers of the gospel, who 
were to teach that Christ was M the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever," there was to 
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be brotherly love among Christians, who were affectionately to warn each other against 
the evils of departing from the truths and profession of the gospel. Their counsel was 
to be directed to the state of tho heart, which if unbelieving was an " evil heart," and 
therefore full of guile, pride, readiness to receive objections against the gospel, and 
willingness to yield to the blinding influence of Satan. It would lead them to depart 
from the living God, and conduct them to ceremonies, and produce works which 
had no Divine life in them. This work of friendly exhortation was to be done at once, 
" while it is called To-day ; " and whatsoever their hand found to do they were to do with 
all their might ; for sin was full of allurement, and promised, as it did in Paradise, large 
illumination, freedom, and pleasure. It would be bitterness in the end, and the song 
of the syren would allure to destruction. The hardening would, if unchecked, go on 
with imperceptible advance, and would silently desolate the conscience, understanding, 
and heart. This was to be avoided by perseverance in acts of faith and unlimited con- 
fidence in Jesus Christ, who inclined them to begin the course to the upper kingdom of 
God. As they had " received Christ they were to walk in him," and then they would 
partake of his Spirit, and share tho blessedness which, as a Forerunner, he has gone 
to prepare. They would share in the joy he has promised to confer upon the brave and 
immovable in their profession, who shall " sit down with him in his throne, as he has 
overcome, and sits down with his Father in his throne." — B. 

Vers. 16 — 19.— As redemption from Egypt did not protect Israel from punishment, 
$o misbelief in Christians wiU be visited with the Divine displeasure and final failure. 
The sacred writer refers us to the psalm from which he had drawn such affecting exhor- 
tations to steadfastness in the spiritual life, and now advances to enforce the lessons of 
earnestness by a series of weighty inquiries derived from the overthrow of many Israel- 
ites in the desert. The ideas resemble those of Paul, who in 1 Cor. z. 1 — 5 instructs us 
that the Hebrews were baptized unto Moses, and ate spiritual meat and drank spiritual 
drink, and yet many were overthrown in the wilderness. The first question is (in the 
Revised VerrianV—Who were they that did provoke at Meribah and awakened the Divine 
displeasure? Tnis inquiry is answered by another. Did they not all come out of Egypt, 
and while the destroying angel was abroad their families were safe ; when the sea 
opposed their march it was dried up to give them passage, and when tho enemies 
pursued them with rage and breathed out threatenings and slaughter, were they not 
redeemed ? These were they who added the baseness of ingratitude to the sin of unbelief. 
Another inquiry follows, which is — With whom was he displeased, and was it not with 
those whose carcases fell in the wilderness ? It is the historic realization of a truth 
penned many centuries afterwards by St James, who writes, " Lust, when it hath con- 
ceived, brmgeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringcth forth death." These 
unbelievers died under the frown of Jehovah, and left their sad experience as a beacon 
to warn against sins which provoked the Divine anger and laid them low in tho 
dust of death. The inquiry advances once more, and asks — Who were they who were 
denied the privilege of entering upon the much-desired inheritance of Canaan ? There 
is an awfulness in the oath which Jehovah takes, that tho unbelieving Hebrews should 
not enter the pleasant land, with its fertile soil, its postures, its vineyards, its brooks and 
streams, and the margin of the Mediterranean Sea. There is no secret in the cause of 
their failure, as there is no secret in the cause of Christian success. They could not 
enter m because of unbelief, which, while it barred their entrance into Canaan, excludes 
men from the " inheritance incorruptible, undcfilcd, and that fadeth not away." If these 
sad and awful punishments overtook Israel according to the flesh, then the truth which 
the author designed to teach is that redemption from sin, condemnation, must, to 
secure all the fruits and issues of the gospel, be associated with humble and perse- 
vering fidelity to our profession of faith in Jesus Christ our Lord. — B. 

Ver. 1.— Heavenly things. There are four heavenly things spoken of in this Epistle 
which it may be well here to connect together. 

I. The heavenly calliko. Elsewhere the upward calling. A voice out of the pure, 
the abiding, the unchangeable. A voice of love, pity, invitation, authority, such as could 
not sound from anywhere in this distracted, defiled world. 

IL The heavenly gift. The t^pca— the free donation of God ; the gift bestowed for 
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men to taste' and live by ; the bread of eternal life. Remember what James says, thai 
" every perfect gift is from above " (L 17). 

HI. The heavenly country. The nitherland ; the wrpts of the Christian. The 
voice from heaven calls us there. The heavenly gift is for our provision by the way ; 
the manna of our desert life (ch. xi. 16). 

IV. The heavenly Jerusalem, where all the glory of the heavenly fatherland is 
concentrated. The treasures of a land are represented in its capital city. Jerusalem 
gave a site for the temple, a palace for the. king (ch. xii. 22). — Y. 

Ver. 1. — What Christ is to us. L Consider the people herb addressed, and the 
speaker in relation to THEM. Amid the endless, fruitless discussion as to the author- 
ship of this Epistle, so much at least it is not unreasonable to conclude, that the author 
was a Hebrew Christian, not a Gentile one. The Hebrews were now divided into what 
might be called Christian Hebrews and non-Christian Hebrews — Hebrews of the gospel 
and Hebrews of the Law— and in addressing the Christian Hebrews the writer implies 
certain profound distinctions. He calls them : 1. Brethren. .This not a mere word of 
courtesy. It acknowledged the relation between writer and readers ; it indicated the 
writer's interest; he had a certain claim to be listened to. And, to put this brotherhood 
beyond doubt, there is the subsequent "our." Then there is the brotherhood of the 
readers to one another, and their brotherhood to the Son of God. 2. Holy ; or perhaps 
better taken as a substantive — saints ; men with the stamp of consecration on them. 
The Jewish nation was a holy nation, holy by nature; and now these believers, with 
the Holy Spirit's work going on in them, were twice holy. 8. Partakers of a heavenly 
calling. (This expression noticed more particularly in a separate homily.) 4. Those 
who have made an acknowledgment, a profession, with respect to Christ 

IL Consider the implied parallel with the experiences of the Hebrew nation. 
All Hebrews were brethren in this sense, that they had descended from one father, 
Abraham. They were holy by the consecration of Jehovah's historical dealings with 
them. God had not dealt so with any other nation. They were partakers of a heavenly 
calling. It was a voice of God, not some self-dictated impulse, which sent out Abraham 
and directed and bounded the track of his posterity. And, most important of all, the 
Hebrew nation made their acknowledgment of apostle and high priest. The apostle was 
Moses, and of the high priest Aaron may be taken as representative. Though whilo 
living Moses had been only too often the object of hatred, Jealousy, rebellion, he had 
now come to be vehemently acknowledged. It could not be too much proclaimed 
by the Hebrews of the Law that he was the sent of God. 

IIL Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession. The Hebrews of 
the gospel had only one Person to consider, where the Hebrews of the Law had two. 
The matter is one for consideration — close and penetrating application of the mind. 
Consideration as opposed to negligence, as opposed to superficiality ; sufficient examina- 
tion as opposed to insufficient. To obey the exhortation meant to bend the mind to 
all the subsequent arguments and illustrations of the Epistle. The writer was going to 
exhibit the results of his own consideration. And though the interest and responsibility 
of this consideration is special to Jews, yet it is well for all Gentiles to consider how 
thoroughly Jesus is a sent Person. Moses was clearly a sent person ; there is nothing 
to show that in himself he was a man of extraordinary gifts. By so much as the nature 
of Jesus is richer and purer than that of Moses, we need to be on our guard against for- 
getting that he is a sent Person. We must acknowledge him as such ; the supreme 
Sent One, out of the infinite, the eternal, the unseen.— Y. 

Ver. 6. — WJiat we are to Christ. To us Christ is related as Apostle and High 
Priest (ver. 1). To Christ we are related as the house where he holds the unique 
position of Son, Heir, Director. 

I. We are more to Christ than ever his brethren could be to Moses. Moses 
had great authority, honourable position, but he was never as a son over his own house. 
Moses at best was the steward, and even he had checks which reminded him that he 
was but the first among servants, not an all-controlling lord. And yet he was a man 
to be honoured. Mark this in the Epistle, that its writer, in exalting Christ, exalted 
Moses also; whereas the enemies of Christ only exalted Moses, that by the same move* 
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ment they might correspondingly depreciate Christ The nation of Israel was as the 
house where Moses dwelt as appointed responsible director and custodian. A servant 
certainly, hut a servant of a peculiar kind. He is called fapdmr. Nowhere else in. the 
New Testament is a servant called by this name ; it is as if there must be a unique 
description for a unique relation. If simple servitude had been all needing to be 
signified, SodKos would have done ; if simple ministry, Ztdtcoros would have done. But 
Moses has a servant-name to himself; as much as to say, " Among all the servants of 
God there has been none greater than Moses." The word indicates at one and the same 
time service and the greatest responsibility that could rest on mere man. Moses was 
the great steward of (Sod in God's house for the time being, even the people of Israel. 
Compare him with the man spoken of as Joseph's steward (Gen. xliii. 19 ; xliv. 4). 
Consider also the question of Jesus in Luke xiL 42 : " Who then is that faithful and 
wise steward (olacorl/ior), whom his lord shall make ruler over his household (ffcpcnrcfa) ? " 
u It is required in a steward that he shall be found fax tfyul? Thus the nation of Israel 
was a great deal to Moses, but not so much as we are to Christ. We are for the use of 
Christ, at his disposal, under his control, in a way far transcending the control which 
Moses had over Israel. Moses died and Joshua succeeded. Joshua died and others 
succeeded. But as a Son over his house, over the successive generations of Christians, 
Jesus is, emphatically, "tho same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." 

H. The conditions which make us abidingly the house of Christ. We are the 
house of Christ who is the Son of God. It is a great destiny to feel that we are of use 
and service to him. Bat the use and service depend on our perseverance. Christ asks 
great, arduous, necessarily painful things from his household. Not that he rejoices in 
pain—everything but that; but to hold a place under him requires faithfulness in 
extremities. His household may have to resist unto blood, striving against sin. As 
to the members of Christ's household, Christ has infused into their hearts an expectation 
of serving him amid surroundings and conditions far different to those of the present 
service. And this expectation is one which at times makes them confident and also 
free of speech in their approaches to their Master. It is an expectation in which they 
can glory as the world looks curiously on them, because of present things they give up 
for the sake of the expectation. Bat here is the peril lest the confidence and tho 
expectation sink so low in the heart as to lose power over the life. Moses was faithful 
in his house, but the house was not faithful The privations and delays of the wilder- 
ness well-nigh killed the joy of liberty from Egyptian bondage, and the noble aspira- 
tions towards the land promised by Jehovah. Jesus will be faithful in the household 
of God ; and some in that household will always be faithful to Jesus, through what- 
ever dubious and protracted experiences. The point is one for the individual. Will 
he, through impatience and want of the single eve, the straightforward gaze, lose his 
place and promotion in the household of God ? — Y. 

Ver. 12.— 7%t evU heart of unbelief. I. The need of warning. The state of 
things indicated is repudiated by many in whom it obtains. Those in whom unbelief 
is most deeply seated think themselves real believers in whatever is reasonable and 
true. Therefore warning is needed— affectionate warning, it will be observed. Tho 
readers are again addressed as M brethren." Also individual examination is suggested. 
Men have fallen from what seemed the strongest faith into tho most shameful apostasies. 
A brother, sent of God, warns us to be on our guard. 

n. The deep-seated mischief. There may be outward discipleship and service, 
but a heart not trusting in the living God. There may be abundant manifestations of 
the Divino love and power, but the heart may be so subdued to worldly considerations 
that nothing shown by God can produce its proper impression. We believe too much 
in living men, in their power to help or to hinder; we trim everything to catch their 
favour or keep in their good graces. And meantime the living God is as if he were 
not If at any moment we have been in real connection with his infinite grace and 
power, there Is something in our hearts which tends to draw us gradually away. 
Nothing is more absurd than unbelief in God, and yet nothing is harder than practical 
faith. And to get rid of unbelief we need to have the heart renewed and inspired. 
Wo readily see the need of heart-renewal if it be some other sin that is in question — if 
it be malicious, or selfish, or sensual feeling that we want to get rid of. And so our 
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prayer should be, "Make us feel that unbelief is sin, moral malady, a something that 
needs to be cored by the taming of the heart to God." There is manifestation of truth 
enough, evidence enough ; the lack lies in our disposition.— Y. 

Ver. 13.— The deceitfulness of tin. It matters little whether we take the reference 
here as to the sin of unbelief specially, or to sin in general. All sin is deceiving in its 
beginnings. The seed hides much which the sower cannot understand until he is 
compelled to reap the fruit. And his only safety is to trust a timely warning, and 
have nothing to do with the seed. And though to each of us individually some forms 
of sin appear not at all deceitful, yet we are deceived by others. Some form of sin is 
deceitful to every one of us. The great enemy of man considers us according to our 
individuality. There are temptations for the appetite, temptations for the senses, 
temptations for the intellect. 

. L Wx SHOULD BEST IN THE OOWICTIOK THAT BIN IB A DECETTFITL THING. We 

cannot be too cautious, too observant, in pursuing our path through this complicated 
world. Agencies are always at work to make the worse appear the better reason. 
Things visible, whether things attractive or repulsive, press upon our eyes; and con- 
cerning the attractive we find ourselves saying," This is worth making ours even ata 
great price ; " concerning the repulsive, " This is to be avoided at whatever cost." The 
world around us speaks with a voice that discountenances things invisible and Divine. 
If we begin to act as hearing a voice from heaven, others say they have heard no voice ; 
whereupon we are easily persuaded that no voice really spoke. Sometimes sin dresses 
itself up in the guise of liberality and charity, and again it is found beneath the 
appearance of seal for God and goodness. If there is no danger that we should be 
tempted into any kind of vicious living, then most of all is the deceitfulness of sin to 
be feared. Before the readers of this Epistle a great historical example was put, drawn 
from the conduct of their own ancestors. The behaviour of the children of Israel in 
the wilderness is an illustration, on a great scale, of the deceitmlness of sin ; especially 
of the proneness of the heart to fall into unbelief with respect to spiritual things. It 
might nave seemed safe to predict that, after all the great Divine deliverance- of which 
they had been objects, they would have steadily gone on in the way of obedience ; 
whereas only a very short time elapses before they are found believing the wishes 
of their own hearts rather than the word of God through Moses. "Let him that 
standeth take heed lest ho fall." Those who are fallen to-day were standing yesterday, 
and some standing to-day will be fallen to-morrow. And if we are not among the 
alien, it will be because we are giving daily practical heed to this truth concerning the 
deoeitfulness of sin. 

IL How abe we to guard aoainst this deceitfulness ? All that the writer says 
just in this part of the Epistle is negative — at least, it seems negative. But that simply 
means the iteration and reiteration of the danger of unbelief. No one knows better 
than the writer that we cannot guard against unbelief in a negative way. The only 
way of petting better of the deceitfulness of sin is to rise above it, and be so intent on 
our Saviour's business as to have no time, no inclination, to attend to what sin may 
have to say.— V. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER IV. 

▲ Best still offered to CnmsTiAxs. 

Ver. 1. — Let us fear, therefore, lest, a 
promise being still left of entering into his 
rest, any one of you should seem to have 
come short This verse is a renewed warn- 
ing against remissness, based (as is shown 
by the connecting ofo) on the preceding 
argument, but introducing also, by means 
of the clause, KaraAfflro/tAnfr, etc., a new 



thought, the elucidation of whioh is the 
subject of what follows. The new thought 
is that the true " rest of God," typified only 
by the rest of Canaan, remains still for the 
attainment of Christians. That this is the 
case has not yet boon shown; and hence 
the clause, " a promise being still left," eta, 
docs not point to a conclusion already 
arrived at, but to what is coming. The 
new thought is taken up in ver. 2, and what 
has been thus intimated in ver. 1 is asserted 
as a conclusion after proof in ver. 9, &pa 
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icroXtlrrrai, etc. A different view of the 
drift of the warning in this verse, main- 
tained very decidedly by Ebrard, demands 
attention. It rests on the interpretation of 
Zokt} 6<rr*p4)K*rau which is taken to mean 
« should think that he has come too late," 
Le. for the promise of the rest, under the 
idea that its meaning had been exhausted 
in the rest of Canaan. It may be said in 
support of tiiis view that such is the most 
obvious meaning of the phrase; that So*f2r 
in the New Testament most commonly 
means M think" or M suppose;" that the 
primary sense of toripw ** *&** °f being 
behindhand, either in place or in time; 
and that the perfect 6oTfpi/«*wu is thus 
accounted for, whereas, according to the 
usual interpretation, the whole phrase is 
unsuitable : why was not krrtfrfan written, 
if a mere warning against remissness was 
intended? Further, it may be said that 
what immediately follows is in favour of 
this view of the purport of the caution in 
ver. 1, being an evident carrying out of its 
idea. Thus the verse is supposed to be not 
at all a continuation of the previous hortatory 
section, but rather serving as the thesis of 
the coming argumentative section, though 
put in the form of a caution because im- 
perfect appreciation of tho view to be now 
established was at tho root of the danger 
of tho Hebrew Christians. Some of them 
at least did not fully grasp the true 
character of the gospel as being the fulfil- 
ment of the old dispensation, the realization 
of its types and promises. They were 
inclined to rest in the Law as a revelation 
to which the gospel was only supplemen- 
tary, and hence to regard the promised 
land, the offer of which was before their 
time, as the only rest intended; and there- 
fore the writer, after adducing the example 
of the Israelites under Moses as a warning 
against remissness, prefaces his exposition 
of the true rest of God by a warning against 
misapprehending it But against this view 
of the .meaning of farp farcp^raa* there 
are the following reasons: (1) The word 
0o046»pci' suggests rather (like /SxArerri 
a warning against conduct that might lead 
to forfeiture than a correction of an in- 
adequate conception ; and oZv connects the 
warning with what ,has gone before, in 
which the view of what the true rest is has 
not entered. (2) Though farur is most 
frequently used in the New Testament hi 
its sense of u thinking," "seeming to one's 
self;" yet it has there, as in Greek generally, 
the sense also of u appearing," " seeming to 
others; " and certainly, as far as the word 
itself is concerned, may have this sense 
here. Also tho verb fortpuw, though its 
primary idea fas of forcpot) is that of 
•* coming after, is nevertheless invariably 



used in the New Testament to express 
" deficiency," or " falling short " (cf. espe- 
cially in this Epistle, ob. xii. 15) : it is 
never elsewhere (though capable of the 
meaning) used to express lateness in time. 
(8) The phrase, 9oxf eore^icfrai, in tho 
sense of M seem to have fallen short " (rathor 
than fore f4«p) ia capable of being accounted 
for. One explanation of it, adopted by 
Alford, is indeed hardly tenable. He 
accounts for the nast tense by supposing 
reference to the final judgment ; taking it 
to mean, M lest any one of you should then 
appear [te. be found] to have fallen short." 
But the word fare fr, which, however used, 
refers, not to what is made evident, but to 
what is thought or seems, refuses to be thus 
misinterpreted. It is better to take it as a 
softening expression. We may suppose that 
the writer (with a delicacy that reminds us 
of St Paul), was unwilling to imply his own 
expectation of any failure ; and so he only 
bids his readers beware of so living as even 
to present the appearance [of it or suggest 
the thought of it to others. According to 
this view, the tense of bar^tmm is in- 
telligible, the supposed deficiency spoken of 
being previous to its being perceived or sus- 
pected. It is not fieostsary to supply an 
understood genitive, such as " the promise," 
or u the rest," after torTf/j^tmu. It may bo 
used (as elsewhere) absolutely, to express 
deficiency or failure ; i.e. in the conditions 
required .for. attainment One view of its 
meaning is that it has reference to the idea 
of being behindhand in a race: but there 
is nothing in the oontext to suggest this 
figure. (1) It is not necessary that ver. 1 
should express only the idea of the following 
argument ; it does sufficiently express it in 
the clause, KwraKinrofdrrif, etc ; and it is 
in the style of this Epistle to connect new 
trains of argument by a continuous chain 
of thought with what has pone before (cf. 
the beginning of ch. it and iiL). Though 
there is uncertainty as to the sequenoo of 
thought in the several clauses of the follow- 
ing argument (vers. 2—11), its general drift 
is clear. Its leading ideas are these : Tho 
invitation to enter God's rest contained in 
the psalm shows that the rest of Canaan, 
which, though forfeited under Moses, had 
long been actually attained under Joshua, 
was not the final rest intended. What, 
then, is meant by this remarkable term, 
* my rest," is. God's own rest? Our thoughts 
go back to the beginning of the Bible, 
where a rest of God himself is spoken of; 
where he is said to have rested on the 
seventh day from all his works. Participa- 
tion, then, in that heavenly rest— a true 
sabbath rest with God— is what tho term 
implies. Though this rest began "from 
the foundation of the world," man's destined 
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share in it, however long delayed, was 
intimated by the typical history of the 
Israelites under Moses, and by the warning 
and renewed invitation of the psalm. This 
renewed invitation makes it plain that it is 
still attainable by God's people. It has at 
last been made attainable by Christ, who, 
as our great High Priest, has himself 
entered it, and leads us into it if we are 
but faithful. 

Ver. 2.— For truly we have had good 
tidings (or, a qotpet) preached unto us, even 
as alio they : but the word of hearing did 
not profit them, not being mingled by faith 
with those that heard it The meaning 
and purpose of the first part of this verse is 
plain, as is also the general intention of the 
second; via. to account parenthetically for 
the gospel to the Israelites under Moses 
having failed of its purpose, and at the 
tame time to renew the warning* of their 
example with respect to the gospel now 
preached to Christiana. But the passage 
is still one of singular difficulty, on account 
both of the various readings of it, and of the 
peculiarity of the language used whatever 
reading be adopted. With respect to the 
various readings, the main and indeed only 
important question is between (1) evyxtxpa- 
ptros, agreeing with ktyos axriff, and (2) 
cuyK*Kpafi4rovs> agreeing with Ik*Ipovl The 
variation between cvytatcpafi. and evytct- 
Ktpwrfi., being only different forms of the 
participle, does not affect the meaning. 
Then the readings rfir hcovcArr** and rots 
ijcofo$ueur for vol? airoeVwi rest on such 
slight authority, and are so likely to have 
been substitutions (the latter to make the 
reading ovytuicpaitirovs intelligible), that 
they need not be considered. (1) The 
reading of the Textus Beoeptus, following 
the Vulgate, is ^ evys* irpaplrof rf *i<rru 
T©?f hKoleatriw. But (2) the great prepon- 
derance of ancient authority (including 
that of all the uncial manuscripts except 
W) supports wyiciKpafiivivt or <rvyKticipa<r- 
liiwmn. The latter, then, must be ac- 
cepted as the true reading, if authority 
alone is to be our guide. But then comes 
the difficulty of making any sense of it. 
The only way of doing so is to understand 
roa amfoanir ("those who heard'^ in the 
sense of M those who hearkened ; " the sense 
of the p**sage being u The word of hearing 
did not profit them, because they were not 
united by faith with those who not only heard, 
but hearkened and obeyed." Most of the 
Fathers, reading <roy*««p«Y*/ivvf, take rots 
acefaartr to refer in this sense to Caleb and 
Joshua. Bat, if what has been said above 
be true as to these exceptions to the general 
unbelief not bavins; been in the writer's 
mind, such an alloskm is highly improbable. 
Some (Alford, «.©:.) take roa toosVaVir with 



no historical reference, but as denoting 
hcarkeners generally. Alford, however, 
though adopting this as the best solution 
of an acknowledged difficulty, confesses 
himself not satisfied with it, as well he may. 
A very serious objection to either view, 
even apart from the strangeness of the 
whole expression if such be its meaning, 
is that, though the verb oxofajr is certainly 
used elsewhere in the sense thus assigned 
to it, the whole context here suggests a 
different one. 0£ wpra (ch. iii. 16), rwU 
yhp atcofoams vaprwCKpavay : and especially 
6 \6yos r$s hcoris immediately preceding. 
'Acoip, denoting hearing only, seems to have 
suggested the use of the participle bjcotoxunv, 
to which it would therefore be most un- 
natural to assign a different meaning. If, 
then, all devices for making sense of the 
best supported text prove unsatisfactory, 
and if the Textus Beoeptus gives an in- 
telligible meaning, we might surely bo 
justified in adopting the latter, however 
ill supported. Internal evidence (though 
great caution should be used in our estimate 
of it) need not yield entirely to external, 
nor oommon sense to authority, in the do- 
termination of true readings. But in this 
case the argument from internal probability 
has now been strengthened by the discovery 
of the reading ovyietKcoauriiivot in the Sinaitic 
Codex (k). This, then, being adopted, 
though the expression bo peculiar, tho 
meaning is no longer obscure, whether we 
take rp W<rr«i or rots iucofanuriw as governed 
by <rvytccKpanJrot. It may be cither that 
"the word of hearing did not profit them 
because it was not mingled with their faith 
to those that heard; " or " because it was not 
mingled by faith with those that heard it" 
In the latter case the idea is that of the 
necessity of the spoken word entering the 
heart, and being (so to speak) assimilated 
by the hearers through the instrumentality 
of faith, in order to profit them. 

Ver. 3.— For we do enter into the rest, we 
who have believed (©/ vumfoams, the his- 
torical aorist, pointing to the time when 
Christians became believers ; with a refer- 
ence also to rf vtffru in tho preceding 
verse: but the emphasis is on the first word 
in the sentence, «iVc />x4"*b : " For we Chris- 
tian believers hare an entrance into the rest 
intended ") : even as he hath said, As I sware 
in my wrath, If they shall enter into my 
rest; although the works were finished from 
the foundation of the world. This seems to 
be a concise enunciation of the proof, un- 
folded in the verses that follow, of the true 
rest being one into which Christians have 
still an entrance. The idea is that, though 
God's own rest had been from the beginning, 
and roan had not yet entered it, yet tho 
possibility of his doing so had not ceased to 
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be intimated : it had continued open poten- 
tially to man. 

Ven. 4, 5.— For he hath said somewhere 
(wov : cf. ch. ii. 6) of the seventh day on 
this wife, And God retted the seventh day 
from all his works ; and in this place again, 
If they shall enter into my rest Here the 
argument is carried out. The first passage 

auoted shows what must be understood by 
tie "rest of God ; " the second shows that 
it still remains open, that "it remaineth 
that some should enter thereinto. 9 ' This 
being the case— 

Vers. 6, 7.— Since therefore it remains 
that some should enter into it, and they to 
whom the good tidings were before preached 
entered not In because of disobedience, he 
again deflneth a certain day, saying in David, 
after so long a time, To-day; as it hath been 
before said, To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
etc. The continued openness of the rest, 
and the failure of the Israelites of old to 
enter it, are the reasons why a further day 
for entering was defined in the psalm. But 
here the thought is suggested that the Israel- 
ites had not finally foiled, for that, though 
those under Moses did so, the next gene- 
ration under Joshua did attain the promised 
land. No, it Is replied ; the rest of the 
promised land was but a type after all; it 
was not the true rest of God : otherwise the 
psalmist could not have still assigned a day 
for entering it so long after the arrival at 
Shiloh;— 

Vers. 8, 9.— For if Joshua had given them 
rest, he would not have spoken afterward of 
another day. The conclusion is now drawn : 
There remaineth therefore a sabbath rest for 
the people of God; the true nature of the rest 
intended being beautifully denoted by the 
word vafi&aruriibs, which refers to the Divine 
rest " from the foundation of the world," 
while the offer of it to true believers always, 
and not to the Israelites only, is intimated 
by the phrase, * the people of God." 

Ver. 10.— For he that is entered into his rest 
(God's, as before) hath himself also rested 
from his works, as from his own God. There 
are two ways of understanding this verse. 
Its general intention is, iudecd, clear. It ac- 
counts for the use of the word <rafi$art<rnhs 
which precedes, expressing that the true 
meaning of M God's rest " is uot satisfied by 
any earthly rest, but only by one like his. 
The question is whether the verse is to be 
taken as a general proposition or as refer- 
ring specifically to Christ In favour of the 
latter view is the aorist Karbnve**, The 
literal translation would be u He that 
entered • . . himself also rested." Ebrard, 
on this ground, strenuously defends the 
reference to Christ ; and also on the ground 
of peraUelism with ch. ii. 9 in the first 
division of the general argument. In the 



first division (ch. ii) the course of thought 
was — Dominion over creation has been 
assigned to man : man has not attained it : 
Jesus has; and in Jesus man fulfils his 
destiny. In this second division the corre- 
sponding course of thought is— God's rest 
has been offered to man : man has not at- 
tained it: Jesus has; and in Jesus man may 
enter it And thus (as has been explained 
above) the conclusion that Jesus is the High 
Priest of humanity is led up to by two 
parallel lines of argument But the third 
of tho propositions of the second line of 
argument (corresponding to ch. ii. 9 in the 
first) is not distinctly expressed unless it bo 
in the verse before us; and therefore this 
verse, on this ground as well as that of the 
use of the aonst, is taken to refer to Christ 
On the other hand, it is argued (Bleek, De 
Wette, Delitssch, etc) that, if a specifio 
reference to Christ had been intended, he 
would have been mentioned, so as to make 
the meaning clear; and secondly, that the 
aorist fforArawf is legitimate, though the 
proDosition be a general one. Delitzsch 
explains it thus: "The author might have 
written Kararafci or (more classically) 
KaraTJTavTcu : but he has taken up into tho 
main proposition the Kar6rav*fr, which 
proneriy belongs (according to Gen. 1L 2) 
to the clause of comparison : whosoever has 
entered God's rest, of him the jrarlrawf * 
arft r£jr fpywr afrrov holds good in the same 
manner as of God." And, further, it is to 
be observed that the Greek aorist may 
sometimes be put for the present, M to express 
an action completely determined, every 
doubt as to its truth and nnalterableness 
being removed " (Matthias, * Gr. Gram.,' § 
506). In this instance the idea might be- 
ne that has entered into God's rest rested, 
when he so entered, from all bis works, etc 
On the whole, it appears tbat specifio refer- 
ence to Christ is not apparent from the im- 
mediate context, or required by the mere 
language used. Still, in consideration of the 
general argument, we may take the writer 
to havo meant his readers to understand 
that it was Christ who had so entered the 
rest of God, so as to lead God's people 
into it. That this is so appears from 
vcr. 14, "Exorrtf oZw 4px<*P*'« /*'yw» •««- 
\7i\v66ra robs obparovs, which seems to 
require that preceding link of thought. — 
Among man's deepest feelings is a longing 
for rest Haply in the freshness and ardour 
of early life not deeply felt, it recurs from 
time to time, and grows stronger with 
advancing • years. Nothing in life fully 
satisfies this longing. Labours, distresses, 
disappointments, anxieties, never allow the 
desired repose. Few there are whose hearts 
have not sometimes echoed the psalmist's 
words, M Oh that I had wings like a dove ! for 
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then iroold I flee away, and be at rest!" 
Many since Job have felt something of his 
longing to be where " the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest 19 Is 
there to be no satisfaction ever of this deep 
human Graving ? Holy Scripture meets it 
as it meets all others. It spoke of a rest of 
God above creation from the beginning of 
time ; it intimated man's part and interest 
in it by the weekly sabbath which ho was to 
keep with God. But this was, after all, but 
a symbol and earnest of something unat- 
tained. At length a fuller realization of 
the longed-for rest was held out to the 
chosen people, and the promised land was 
pictured beforehand in the colours of an 
earthly Paradise. Forfeited, when first 
offered, through the people's unworthiness 
(representing by an historical parable the 
bar to man's entrance into the eternal rest), 
it was attained at last. But the true rest 
still came not Canaan, like the sabbath, 
proved but a symbol of something unat- 
tainecL Yet the old longing for rest went 
on, and inspired men went on proclaiming it 
as attainable and still to come. The irre- 
pressible craving, the suggestive symbols, 
the prophetic anticipations, are all fulfilled 
in Christ He, when he had passed with us 
through this earthly scene of labour, en- 
tered, with our nature, into that eternal rest 
of God, to prepare a place for us, having by 
his atonement removed the bar to human 
entrance. Through our faith in him we are 
assured that our deep-seated craving for 
satisfaction unattained as yet, which we 
express by the term M rest," is a true inward 
prophecy, and that, though we find it not here, 
we may through him, if we are faithful 
confidently expeot It (Acre, where "beyond 
these yokes there is peace/' 

There now follows (vers. 11—14) a 
renewal of the warning of eh. fii 7— iv. 1, 
urged now with increased force in view 
of the danger of slighting such a reve- 
lation as the gospel has been shown to be; 
after which (ver. 14, etc.) come words of 
encouragement, based on the view, now a 
second time arrived at, of Christ being our 
great High Priest And thus the expo- 
sition of his priesthood, which follows in 
ch. v., is led up to. 

Ver. 11.— Let us therefore do our diligence 
(<rrov8dV«/ur, so translated in A.V. 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21) to ester into that rest, lest any one 
fall after the same example of disobedience 
(mtBtlas: not httcrlas, which means * un- 
belief"). It is a question, though not at 
all affecting the general sense of the passage, 
whether to re? abrm fantotyfueri W«p should 
not be translated a fall into the same 
example." Tllwruw to has undoubtedly the 



sense of u to fall into," and is frequently so 
used in the LXX., and the subordinate 
position of W<rp in the sentence— between 
bwoUlyran and ttjs dw«*(a*— is against its 
being used absolutely as the emphatio word. 
If so, the meaning will be " fall into the 
same exemplar of disobedience," 4.6. the 
kind of disobedience of which that of the 
Israelites was a sample. This interpre- 
tation of the phrase, being that of the 
Vulgate, is supported by Alford, Davison, 
Lfinemann; though most modern commen- 
tators (Bengel, Bleek, De Wette, Tholuck, 
Delitnch, Wordsworth), with Chrysostom, 
take Wop absolutely, as in Bom. xi. li 
(mat, Bengel), and to rf abrQ faottiyfurri 
as meaning, M so as to present the same (i.e. 
a like) example of disobedience,'' the to, 
according to ftelitzsch, being the to of state 
or condition. The warning Is next enforced 
by a vivid representation of the penetrating 
and resistless power of the " Ward of God*' 
The question arises whether " the Word of 
God * is here to be understood in St John's 
sense of the Hypostatic Word, Le. the Second 
Person of the holy Trinity, who becamo 
incarnate in Christ It is so understood 
by the Fathers generally; and the fact of 
this Epistle being tinged generally with the 
thought and terminology of Pbilo (whose 
use of the word \Ayos, derived from the 
Platonic philosophy in combination with 
Jewish theology, seems to anticipate in somo 
degree, however vaguely, the doctrine of 
St John) gives some countenance to the 
view. But against it are the following 
considerations :— <1) Christ is not elsewhero 
in this Epistle designated as " tho Word " 
but as M the Sox." His eternal relation to tho 
Father, though otherwise plainly intimated, 
is not expressed by this term, as it was by 
St John. (2) The description of the Word, 
as M sharper than any two-edged sword," is 
not suitable to the Hypostatic Word him- 
self, but rather to tho utterance of his 
power. Thus in Bev. i. 16, " tho Son of 
man," and in Bev. xix. 15, M ho whose name 
is called the Word of God," has a "sharp 
two-edged sword proceeding out of his 
mouth. The sword is not himself, but that 
which "came forth out of his mouth." Cf. 
Isa. xi. 4, "Ho shall smite tho earth with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips shall he slay the wicked ; " cf. 
also Eph. vi 17, "The sword of tho Spirit, 
which is tho Word of God." Hence, not- 
withstanding the prevailing view of tbo 
Fathers, it seems best to understand the term 
here as meaning generally the Divine utter- 
ance, without definite reference to the Hypo- 
static Word It was the Word of God, in 
this sense, that debarred the ancient Israel- 
ites from their rest and doomed them in the 
wilderness; it is the same Word which still 
more, as being uttered in tho Son, is so 
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searching and resistless now. True, it is 
through the Hypostatic Word that the God- 
head nis ever operated, of old as well as 
now, being God's eternal utterance of him- 
self : the only question is whether this truth 
is here intended to be expressed, or, in 
other words, whether \4yos has here the 
personal sense in which St. John uses the 
term. It is possible that the writer passes 
in thought to a personal sense in the 
4r6wiotf cdnov of ver. 13, where abrov may 
refer to 6 \Ayos preceding, rather than to 
rod Qtov. But certainly at the beginning of 
the passage this specific sense does not seem 
to be suggested either by the context or 
the language used. 

Ver. 12.— For living is the Word of God, 
and powerful (or, effectual ; cf. Philem. 6 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 9), and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and piercing even to the di- 
viding of soul and spirit, of both joints and 
marrow, and a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart Observe how the pre- 
dicates form a climax. The Word of God 
is, first, living, instinct with the life of the 
living God who utters it, itself a living 
power (of. \6yia (jShna, Acts vii. 88); then, 
not only so, out also operative, effective of 
its purpose; then, in this its operation, 
more keenly cutting than any sword; 
catting so as to penetrate through and 
through— through the whole inner being of 
man to its inmost depths; then, in doing 
so, discerning and opening to judgment all 
the secrets of his consciousness. This de- 
scription of the power of the Word of God is 
given as a reason for the warning, tnrwH- 
eup*p t etc, "Let us give diligence," eta; 
for, if we slight the Word of God, we can 
have no escape from its irresistible opera- 
tion ; we shall be thoroughly exposed and 
inevitably judged. The view of the Word 
of God having a sharply cutting operation 
is found in Philo, from whom Bleek cites a 
series of passages cognato to this in the 
Epistle. Cf. especially ono in the treatise, 
* Quis Berum Divinorum Hsares. :' T<f rope? 
r«p cvfirdrrmv abrov h&ytf 8s 9 tit r^w 
b$oT&rnp knomfitU A*/*V» ticdp** o&ftcWrc 
A^yci ra alaOnra vdrra, trti&dv 8c fUxP 1 vfir 
arSfictw ko\ Ktyofitvvv Ofiipmir 8jf£lA0p, etc 
And for the comparison to a sword, cf. (as 
above referred to) Eph. vi. 17 ; Bev. i. 16 ; 
xix. 15 ; and Isa. xi. 4. The true reading 
of the part of the sentence, " of soul ana 
spirit,'* 6ta, is fvx*}* *■& w«fywrro? apfi»r re 
Aral five A»r, the t« of the Textus Beceptus 
after ^vxfr being ill supported. The 
second re, after appAw, is therefore most 
naturally taken, and so as to give the best 
sense, in the sense of "both," not "and; " 
i.e. the second clause is not to bo taken as 
denoting a further dividing— of the bodily 
parts as well as of the soul and spirit, but 



as expressing, by recurrence to the figure of 
a sword, the thoroughness of the division of 
soul and spirit Further, the division spoken 
of is surely not of the soul from the spirit, 
as some have taken it Delitzsch, e.g. t ex- 
plains to this effect — that in fallen man 
his *pc v/ia, which proceeded from God and 
carries in itself the Divine image, has 
become, " as it were, extinguished ;" that 
M through the operation of grace man re- 
calls to mind his own true nature, though 
shattered by sin ; " " that heavenly nature 
of man reappears when Christ is formed 
in him;" and thus the Word of God 
M marks out and separates " the vrcSjpa in 
him from the iH^ in which it had been, 
" as it were, extinguished." Then, taking 
the clause, iptiQr re *a) fiv*\£v, to express a 
further process of dissection, he explains by 
saying that the Word of God "exhibits to 
man the fact that ungodly powers are work- 
ing also in his bodily frame, which has 
now in every joint and chord and marrow 
become the seat of sin and death, and so 
u goes on to scrutinize" his bodily as well 
as his spiritual part," and " lays bare before 
the eyes of God and before his own the 
whole man thus described/' But the idea 
of the separation, in tho above sense, of the 
vptvfta from the ^vy^, even if tenable, is 
certainly far-fetched, and that of the cor- 
poreal dissection supposed is hardly intel- 
ligible. Further, the "dividing* of tho 
bodily parts spoken of in the text (whether 
an illustration or a further process) does not 
suggest the separation of one part from 
another, since a sword does not divide the 
joints or the limbs (whichever be meant by 
apft**) from the marrow, though it may 
penetrate both. We may explain thus : It 
is well known that St Paul divides man's 
complex nature into body, soul, and spirit — 
<r»po, ^xA* ****** (1 These, v. 28> His 
bodily organization (*»pa) is not apparently 
here under consideration, except in regard 
to the figure of the sword ; the yvxh 1* bis 
animal life or soul, the seat (so to speak)of his 
sensations, and of his natural affections and 
desires ; his vrtv/ut is the more Divine part of 
his nature, in virtue of which he has a eon- 
science, aspires after holiness, apprehends 
spiritual mysteries, holds communion with 
God, and is influenced by the Divine Spirit 
The idea, then, is that, as a very keen sword 
not only cuts through tho joints dividing 
bone from bone, but also through the bones 
themselves into the marrow within them, so 
the Word of God penetrates and discloses 
not only the if«xi but the vmS/m too, 



" piercing through soul and spirit, yea [with 
reference to the illustration used J through 
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that of " joints * is its proper and more usual 
one), regards these and the " marrow * as 
corresponding respectively to the yuxfc and 
the p€wvfia: the faxh being understood as 
" something lying deep in man, the mvna 
lying still deeper." Thus as a very trench- 
ant 'sword cuts through, not only the limbs, 
but also the marrow within them, so the 
Word of God penetrates, not only that 
part of human consciousness which is ex- 
pressed by +vxh> but also that deeper and 
more inward part which is expressed by 
wvtvfuu But the general sense of the pas- 
sage is plain enough without our supposing 
this strict analogy to have been intended. 
Expositors, in their analysis of the meaning 
of passages, may often detect more than the 
author thought of. On tcprruchi Mvpfi<rimv 
(translated " a disoerner of"), cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 25, where the effects of the Word of 
God, brought to bear through the gift of 
prophecy on one without the gift entering 
into a congregation of prophesying Chris- 
tians, are thus described : " he is convinced of 
all, he is judged [rather, 'examined,' ' scru- 
tinized,' AraKpfarai] of all; the secrets of 
his heart are made manifest; and so foiling 
down on his face he will worship God, and 
report that God is in you [or, 'among you *] 
of a truth." So searching and judicial is 
the power of the Word of God, that it 
reaches and discloses the inmost depths 
of a man's consciousness — discloses them 
to himself, and, though he should resist, 
leaves him without escape, exposed and 
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r er. 13.— Keithtr is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight; hue all 
things are naked and laid open unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do. The 
main difficulty in this verse is as to the 
meaning of the word rirpaxnlifftUvu (trans- 
lated "laid open "). The verb rp*xn*K» 
(which occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament or LXX., bnt is, with its compound 
l«r/>axi|Xf£«, not uncommon in Philo and 
JosephmV) has in classical Greek the sense 
of M seizing by the throat," or "bending 
back the neck," as in wrestling. And this, 
with the further idea of "overthrowing " or 
"laying prostrate," is the prevailing sense 
tn rhllo, from whom Wetsteln quotes many 
passages iu illustration. Taking, then, with 
most modern commentators, the sense of 
bending back the neck as the primary one, 
we have only to consider what secondary 
meaning is here to be attached to it Some 
take the idea to be that of being thrown on 
the ground supine, so as to be thoroughly 
exposed to view. So Bengel : " Tpaxn*l(», 
rettipfao, Grace et Latine dicitur pro 
patefaoio. Corpora qua) prona jecent vix 
nuda censentur; nam se ipsa tegunt: ram- 
pinata, secundum partes nobilissunas quas- 



que et distinctissimas visui patent" Many 
(Eisner, Wolf, Baumgarten, Euinoel, Bret- 
sehneider, Bleek, De Wette, etc., following 
PerizoniuB, on JElian, ' Var. Hist,' xii. 58) 
see an allusion to the Roman custom of ex- 
posing criminals "redueto cepite," "retort is 
oervidbus," so that all might see their faces 
(see Suetonius, • ViteL,' 17; Pliny. 'Panegyr.,' 
84. 3). There is, however, no other known 
instance of the Greek verb being used with 
this reference, which there seems to be no 
necessity for assuming. The idea may be 
simply the general one thus expressed by 
Delitzsch, "that whatever shamefaced crea- 
ture bows its head, and would fain with- 
draw and cloak itself from the eyes of God, 
has indeed the throat, as it were, bent back 
before those eyes, with no possibility of 
escape, exposed and naked to their view." 
Manv of the ancients (Ohrvsostom, Theo- 
dore!, GSoumenius, Theophylaot) saw in rc- 
rpa)cn\iffu4va a reference to the treatment of 
sacrificial victims, as being smitten on the 
neck or hung by the neck for the purpose 
of being flayed from the neck downwards, or 
cut open thence, so as to expose tho entrails 
to view. But no instance is known of such 
use of the word rpaxif Aifw, the idea of which 
may have been suggested to commentators 
by the figure of the sword in the verse pre- 
ceding; which figure, however, there is no 
reason to suppose continued in ver. 18, tho 
idea of which is simply complete exposure, 
introduced by ©&* dfa^t. The ancients 
take the concluding expression, wphs tr i^r* 
6 kSyos, as meaning "to whom our account 
must be given," tie. " to whom we are re- 
sponsible as our judge"— in the sense of 
xSyo* toMrai. The A.Y. seems better to 
give the general idea of relation by the 
apt phrase, "with whom we have to do." 
Of oourse, \4yos here has no reference to the 
Word of God, the recurrence of the word, in 
a subordinate sense, being merely accidental. 
Ver. 14. — To the interposed minatory 
warning of the three preceding verses now 
succeeds encouragement, based on the view, 
which has been now a second time led up to, 
of Christ being our great High Priest, nho 
can both sympathize and succour. Tho 
passage answers closely in thought to tho 
conclusion of ch. 1L, and might naturally 
have followed there ; but that, before taking 
up the subject of Christ's priesthood, the 
writer had another line of thought to pursue, 
leading up (as has been explained) to tho 
* same conclusion. The ooV at the beginning 
of ver. 14 either connects KparS/itv (" let us 
hold fast ") with the verses immediately pre- 
ceding—in the sense, "The Word of God 
being so searching and resistless, let us 
therefore hold fast," eta, — in which case tho 
participial olauselxTcr, etc, is a confirma- 
tion of this exhortation (so Delitzech); or 
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is connected logically with the participial 
clause as a resumption of the whole pre- 
ceding argument Certainly the idea of 
the participial clause is the prominent one 
in the writer's mind, what follows being an 
expansion of it And the position of olv sug- 
gests this connection. It is to be observed 
that after the manner of the Epistle, this 
concluding exhortation serves also at a 
transition to the subject of the following 
chapters, and anticipates in some degree 
what is to be set forth, though all the 
expressions used have some ground in what 
has gone before. Having then a great High 
Priest who hath passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
confession. The rendering of 8tc AifAufrira 
robs obpapobs in the A.V. (** is passed into the 
heavens ") is evidently wrong. The idea is 
that Christ has passed through the inter- 
mediate heavens to the immediate presence 
of God— to the sphere of the eternal vafifia- 
ricrftbs. In his use of the plural, robs obpavobt, 
the writer may have had in his mind the 
Jewish view of an ascending series of 
created heavens. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
e.g. speaks of seven : 'Ext* obpewobs oZs rtAt 
&pl6}tov<ri wot* ivayd&curw. Cf, also " the 
heaven and the heaven of heavens " (Deut 
x. 14; 2 Chron. vi. 18; Neh. ix. 6), and 
" who hast set thy glory above the heavens " 
(Ps. viii. 1), also <* the third heaven," into 
which St Paul was rapt (2 Cor. xii. 2). 
Cf. also Eph. iv. 10, c O drafi&t tvtpdrm v&rrmw 
top obpavvv, tva T\rjp4<rp ra worro. The 
conception of the phrase is that, what- 
ever spheres of created heavens intervene 
between our earth and the eternal uncreated, 
beyond them to it Christ has gone,— into 
"heaven itself (alnbw rbv obparby);" a be- 
fore the face of God" (ch. ix. 24). From 
this expression, together with Eph. iv. 10 
(above quoted), is rightly deduced the doc- 
trine of Christ's ubiquity even in his human 
nature. For, carrying that nature with him 
and still retaining it he is spoken of as 
having passed to the region whioh admits 
no idea of limitation, and so as to M fill all 
things." The obvious bearing of this doc- 
trine on that of the presence in the Eucharist 
may be noted in passing. (It is to be ob- 
served that M the heavens " in the plural is 
used (oh. viii. 1) of the seat of the Divine 
majesty itself to which Christ has gone. It 
is the word Zf\ti\v$&ra that determines the 
meaning here.) The designation, M Jesus 
the Son of God," draws attention first to the 
man Jesus who was known by that name in 
the flesh, and secondly to the M moro ex- 
cellent name," above expatiated on, in virtue 
of which he "hath passed through the 
heavens." The conclusion follows that it 
is the human Jesus, with his humanity, 
who, being also the Son of God, has so 
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" passed through." There may pottibly (as 
some think) be an intention of contrasting 
him with Joshua Qlrj<rovt t ver. 8), who won 
the entrance into the typical rest But it 
is not necessary to suppose this ; vers. 8 and 
14 are at too great a distance from each 
other to suggest a connection of thought 
between them ; and besides 'Iip-ovy occurred 
similarly at the end of ch. iii. 1, before any 
mention of Joshua. The epithet ftfyar after 
*PXi«pfo distinguishes Christ from all other 
high priests (cf. ch. xiii. 20, Thy wotpba 
rSw Tpo&drw top fit jar). The high priest of 
the Law passed through the veil to the 
earthly symbol of the eternal glory; the 
"great High Priest" has passed through 
the heavens to the eternal glory itself. As 
to 6fu>\oyiasy cf. on ch. iii 1. In considera- 
tion of having such a High Priest who, as is 
expressed in what follows, can both sympa- 
thize and succour, the readers are exhorted 
to " hold fast" not only their inward faith, 
but their " confession" of it before men. A 
besetting danger of the Hebrew Christians 
was that of shrinking from a full and open 
confession under tho influence of gainsaying 
or persecution. 

ver. 15.— For we have not an High Priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; hut one that hath been In 
all tilings tempted like as we are, without 
sin. The power of sympathy (o-v/MraAfto-cu) 
of our great High Priest is not adduced to 
distinguish him from other high priests, 
but to express, in this respect his resem- 
blance to them ; community of nature and 
feeling with those for whom he mediates 
being essential to the conception of a 
high priest (see ver. 2). The sequence of 
thought is, M Let us hold fast our confession, 
not moved from it by the thought of the 
superhuman greatness of this High Priest 
of ours, who hath passed through the 
heavens; for he can still sympathize with 
our infirmities (tur9*yilats), having under- 
gone our trials." *A<r6*vtta in tho New 
Testament denotes both bodily infirmity, 
such as disease (cf. Matt. viii. 17 ; Luke v. 
15; John v. 5; xi.4; Acts xxviii. 9 ; 1 Tim. 
v. 23), and also the general weakness of 
human nature as opposed to Divine power, 
Mvafus (of. Bom. viii. 26 ; 1 Cor. xv. 23 ; 2 Cor. 
xiL 5, 9; xiii. 4). St Paul seems to havo 
had regard to iuriima in a comprehensive 
sense—including chronic malady (his u thorn 
in the flesh "), liability to calamities, u fear 
and trembling," temptation to s!n— when 
he spoke (2 Cor. xii. 5, 9) of glorying in his 
infirmities that the power of Christ might 
rest upon him. Witn all human &4r0«rc(cu, 
of whatever kind, Christ can sympathize in 
virtue of his own human experience : M Him- 
self took our infirmities (arte rcfai) and baro 
our sicknesses" (Matt viii. 17); "himself 
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iaraup&hi 4{ hriirtlas, though ho now lives 
&r*vf*(raseco«^(2Ck}r.xUL4). The latter 
part of the verse oorresponds in meaning 
with eh. iL 18, but with farther delineation 
of the temptation undergone by Christ 
The oonoludiing x«f>ta ipaprlas (best taken 
in connection with ko0 Jpoi^njra, which it 
immediately follows, rather than with mrra 
inirra) is not a categorical assertion of 
Christ's sinlessness, though it implies it, 
but an exclusion of the idea of sin from' the 
likeness spoken oil His temptation was 
after the likeness of ours, M apart from sin," 
or u sin except" For similar expressions, 
though not with definite reference to temp- 
tation, cfc ch. ix. 28 ; vii 26\ But how is 
the exception of sin to be understood ? Is 
it that, though, like us, tempted, he, unlike 
us, resisted temptation ? Or is it that his 
sinless nature was incapable of being even 
solicited by sin? Now, the verb w*tp&C* 
means sometimes" u to tempt to sin," as Satan 
or our own lusts tempt us (ot 1 Oor. vii 5 ; 
1 These, iii. 5; Jas. i. 18, etc); and also 
« to prove," " to try," "to test faithfulness," 
as in 1 Cor. x. 13 ; ch. xi 87, eta, in which 
sense, with reference especially to afflictive 
trials, the noun wiuxurpbs is commonly used 
(cf. Luke viu. 18; xxii. 18; Acts xx. 19; 
GaL iv. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 12; Jas.i.12). That 
Christ was not only subjected to raw/isi 
in this latter' sense, but was also directly 
sssatled by the tempter to sin (6 wapAC**), 
appears from the Gospel record. But here 
conies in a difficulty. There can, we con- 
ceive, be no real temptation where there is 
no liability to the sin suggested by tempta- 
tion, still less where there is no possibility 
of sinning. But can we imagine any such 
liability, or even possibility, in the case of 
the Divine and Sinless One? If not, wherein 
did the temptation consist ? How could it 
be at all like ours, or one through his own 
experience of which ho can sympathize with 
us? It was for maintaining, on the strength 
of such considerations, the theoretic pecca- 
bility of Christ, that Irving was expelled as 
heretical from the Presbyterian communion. 
The Question has undoubtedly its serious 
difficulties in common with the whole sub- 



ject of the Divine and human in Christ- 
The following thoughts may, however, aid 
solution. That Christ, in his human nature, 
partook of all the original affections of 
humanity — hope, fear, desire, joy, grief, 
indignation, shrinking from suffering, and 
the like— is apparent, not only from his life, 
but also from the fact that his assumption 
of our humanity would have otherwise oeen 
incomplete. 8uch affections are not in them- 
selves sinful ; they only are so when, under 
temptation, any of them beoome inordinate, 
and serve as motives to transgression of 
duty. He, in virtue of his Divine person- 
ality, could not through them be seduced 
into sin; but it does not follow that he 
could not, in his human nature, feel their 
power to seduce, or rather the power of the 
tempter to seduce through them, and thus 
have personal experience of man's tempta- 
tion. St John says of one u born of God "that 
he "doth not oommit sin; for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he ocmuot sin, because 
he is born of God" (1 John iii. 9> Ho 
does not mean that the regenerate Christian 
is not exposed to, and does not feel, the 
power of temptation; only that, so lar forth 
as he lives in the new life from God, he is 
proof against it; he gives no internal assent 
to the seduction of the tempter; and so 
" that wicked one touoheth him not" (ver. 
18). What is thus said of one "born of 
God" may be said much more, and without 
any qualification, of the Son of God, without 
denying that he too experienced the power 
of temptation, though altogether proof 
against it Bengal says, " Quomodo autem, 
sum peooato tentatus, oompati potest tentatis 
cast peoeatot In intefleetu multo aerius 
anima salvatoris percepit imagines tentantes 
quam nos infirmi : in voluntate tarn eeleriter 
inoursum earum retudit quam ignis aqua) 

Sttulam sibi objeetam. Expertus est 
^ tur qua virtute sit opus ad tentationes 
vmcendas. Compati potest nam et sine 
pecoato, et tamen vere est tentatus." 

Ver. 16.— Let us therefore eome boldly 
(literally, with boldness) unto the throne of 
grass, that we may obtain mercy, and and 
graoe to help in time of need. 



H01QLETICS. 

Yen. 1— IL— Th* goepti rest In this pusapo the writer explains what is to be 
understood by the "rest" to which God had invited his ancient people, and urges the 
Hebrews of his own day to strive to attain it as the most Divine of all blessings. 

L The best of God. "His rest" (ver. 1); "my rest 4 (vers. 3, 6). Best belongs 
essentially to God, for he is all-perfect and self-harmonious. Being infinite in purity 
and love, In knowledge and power, he is the God of peace, and dwells in undisturbed 
repose. The rest of God is mirrored in the institution of the sabbath (ver. 4), which 
commemorates his satisfaction at the close of his world-making, when he saw that his 
works " answered his great idea," sod were "very good." GodVs own sabbath rest "is 
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the substratum and basis of all peace and rest — the pledge of an ultimate and satisfactory 
purpose in creation " (Dr. Saphir). 

it The bbst of God promised to man. This " promise " (ver. 1) is the result 
of God's fatherly lore. For man, although he has fallen from his rest, is still the child 
of God, beloved in spite of his sad apostasy, and pitied on account of bis weary moiling 
in the pursuits of sin. The sabbath instituted at the creation was not this rest (vers. 
3—5), but only a sign and seal of it. Neither did the possession of the promised land 
involve the realization of the promised rest (vers. 6—9) ; for Israel had never for any 
time a restful life in Canaan, and King David, nearly five hundred years after the 
Hebrew occupation, speaks of entrance Into God's rest as a blessing which was still 
future (vers. 7, 8). However, the settlement of Israel in the land flowing with milk 
and honey was an adumbration of the gospel rest And thus God himself said of Zion, 
u This is my rest for ever." 

m. The rest of God bealhed nr Obbibt. The Lord Jesus is the Joshua of our 
confession. Hewas indeed the Hope of the Jewish Church also in the time of the first 
Joshua, whether the people realized him to be such or not If we follow him as our 
" Leader and Commander,* 9 our hearts, even in this weary, changeful world, will enter into 
true spiritual rest (ver. 3). Christ brings us rest from guilt, rest from self-righteous 
striving, rest from wants, rest from fears, rest amidst life's burdens. In his " obedience 
unto death " he laboured and was heavy laden that he might give us rest. If we stay 
our minds on him, we shall be "kept in perfect peace ; if we trust in him, we shall 
learn to rejoice that " the lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places, and that we have 
a goodly heritage." 

IV. The best of God consummated in heavkk. Although God has provided 
for us even in this world perfect rest in Christ, the limitation of our nature prevents 
us meanwhile from fully enjoying it ; and our besetting sins may continue until the 
end to disturb our tranquillity. Cut in the heavenly world the saints shall be set free 
for ever from sin and temptation, from anxiety and sorrow. They shall enter there 
into the perfect sabbath-rest of God, and shall dwell in it throughout eternity (ver. 9). 
His love shall abide upon his people, and their perfected love to him shall spring up 
within them unto everlasting life. 

In conclusion, if we would acquire and possess this inheritance, we must : 1. Cherish 
godly " fear " (ver. 1). 2. Cultivate faith in Christ (ver. 3). 3. Be " united by faith 
with them that hear " C ver. 2) — the Calebs and the Joshuas. 4. " Give diligence to enter 
into 19 the eternal rest (ver. 11) by "following the Lord fully." 

Vers. 12, IS.— The power of the Divine Word. The"writer urges here that if tho 
Word of God condemned the unbelieving Jews in the Sinaitic desert, it will judge and 
condemn us also, should we prove unfaithful. The original reference is, of course, not 
to the written Word ; but, in applying the passage to ourselves, we can think only of 
the promises and warnings of Holy Scripture. 

L A desobiption of the Wobd of God. (Ver. 12.} The representation Is very 
vivid and impressive. The Word is, as it were, a magistrate ; it judges actions, sifts 
motives, pronounces sentences. As such it is : 1. Living. It is " the breath of his 
lips n — God-breathed ; and so it is never " a dead letter," but always quick with 
spiritual life, and ready to quicken. What Luther said of Paul's writings is true of 
nil Scripture : its words " are not dead words ; they are living creatures, and have hands 
and feet." 2. Energetic The actual power of the Word is as mat as the authority 
which it claims. It is, indeed, the supreme power among men. In the moral sphere it 
dominates the thought of the world. To the individual soul it is like "afire" and 
" a hammer." It is " sharper than any two-edged sword"— two-edged, because it both 
punishes as a sword and heals as a surgeon's knife. 8. Heart~dissecting. The Word 
pierces into the deepest recesses of man's being. It pricks men in their hearts. It parts 
"soul and spirit," "joints and marrow;" i,e. it separates the animal soul from tho 
angel-spirit in human nature. It gives sensibility and power to the heavenward side 
of our being ; and enables us to distinguish what in us is carnal and must be subdued. 
It marks off to the believer's consciousness " the works of the flesh " from u the fruit 
of the Spirit." 4. All-discerning, The sacred writers evince a profounder knowledge; 
of human nature than even Shakespeare or Goethe. God's Worn is the touchstone of 
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character. Bather it is an eye which detects the true spiritual condition of every one 
upon whom it gazes. That awful eye never closes. It reads the most secret thoughts 
and desires of the soul, and pronounces judgment upon the unpenitent for doom. Even 
the manner in which a man treats the promises and threatenings of the Bihle shows 
what that man is. 

« Eye of God's Word ! where'er we turn. 
Ever upon us 1 Thy keen gaze 
Can all the depths of sin discern, 
Unravel every bosom's maze. 

« Who that has felt thy glance of dread 
Thrill through his heart's remotest cells, 
About his path, about his bed, 
Can douot what spirit in thee dwells ? " 

(Keble.) 

II. The 8BOBBT of rre power. rVer. 13.) Holy Scripture is thus energetic and 
efficacious because it is the Word of the Omniscient It derives from him " who knows 
what is in man'' its subtle insight into character, and its deep hold upon the world's 
life. The all-seeing Judge, " with whom we have to do," has invested his Word with 
its marvellous magisterial power. As the teachings of Scripture are an exact transcript 
of the nature and will of God, even the bare Word itself exercises as a Book transcendent 
moral influence over men. But, when accompanied with the supernatural energy of the 
Holy Spirit, upon which it depends for its efficacy as a means of grace, Holy Scripture 
becomes the very omnipotence of the Omnipotent, to arouse, convict, and condemn, 
as well as to comfort, sanctify, and save. 

Conclusion. 1. Let ministers "preach (he Word.* The faithful exhibition of the 
truth will lay bare the hearts of those who hear, and sometimes so thoroughly that 
individuals will conclude that their experiences must have been reported beforehand 
to the preacher. And without solid spiritual instruction no Church will receive blessing 
or power. 2. Lei aU hearers of (he gospel "tremble at the Word* Every human 
heart should submit with holy awe to its inspection, and allow its teachings to determine 
belief, mould character, and control conduct 

Vers. 14 — 16. — Christ's sympathy and help. This passage is one of the great sign- 
posts of the Epistle. In ch. i., ii. the writer nas discussed the superiority of Christ as 
a King to angels ; and in ch. iii., iv. his superiority as a Prophet to Moses. He now 
proceeds to discburse more at length of his superiority as a Priest to Aaron. 

L A twofold statement of DOCTRINE. This double statement concerns the 
cardinal truth of the Saviour's priesthood. 1. Its outer aspect. (Vet.- 14. J Fallen, 
sinful man needs a priest to act for him before God, and the world nas sought for one 
long and earnestly. The Jewish religion embodied an elaborate priesthood; and its 
types have at length been stereotyped under the Christian dispensation. Every believer 
is now a priest unto God ; and Jesus Christ is the Arch-Priest of the Church. The 
author here encourages the Hebrew converts to steadfastness, by reminding them of 
the reality and majesty of Christ's priesthood. He is " a great High Priest ";— the Arche- 
type and Antitype of the Jewish pontiff. His majesty appears when we" consider : (1) 
Where he is. He "hath passed through the heavens." Aaron went once a year 
through the blue veil into the sanctum sanctorum of the tabernacle; but our High 
Priest, after offering up himself as an expiatory sacrifice in the outer court of this world, 
has passed through the blue curtain of the sky into the heaven of heaven. He sits 
officially at the right hand of God, wearing both the priestly mitre and the kingly diadem . 
(2) Who he is. " Jesus, the Son of God." His greatness is personal, as well as'official. 
He is a real man, bearing the human name, Jesus ; but he Is at the same time the true 
God, the possessor of a Divine and eternal sonship. 2. Its inner aspect (Yer. 15.) 
This verse opens up before us the secret workings of the Redeemer's heart It speaks 
of his priestly sympathy. Sympathy is a great power in human, life. It bulks so 
largely that an eminent Scottish thinker, Adam Smith, makes it the basis of his whole 
system of morals. Now, says the apostle, the Saviour's unparalleled greatness does not 
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by any means render him incapable of sympathy. Although he has passed through the 
heavens, " heaven lies about us," and thus he is very near us. Although he left the 
world nineteen hundred years ago, ho is yet " with us alway." Although he is the Son 
of God, he has a human soul— a soul intensely human — which underwent a complete 
curriculum of trial, and graduated to its glory through suffering. Although he was 
" without sin,!' his earthly life was a life of constant temptation, as well as of constant 
and culminating sorrow because of sin. So he is " touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities "—our infirmities of health, of temper, of devotion, of resolution, of service. 
He knows experimentally the precise force of every evil suggestion which may try us. 
As the Head of the Church, he is its great Nerve-centre ; and he that toucheth any 
one of his people " toucheth the apple of his eye." 

IL A twofold enforcement of DUTY. The double exhortation corresponds to 
the two aspects of the doctrine respectively. The apostle exhorts to: 1. Steadfast 
confession. (Ver. 14.) The early Hebrew Christians found it very difficult openly to 
confess Christ ; for their unbelieving countrymen treated all who did so as renegades 
from Israel, and apostates from Israel's God. But fidelity to the truth was necessary 
then, and it is equally necessary now. Every believer is bound publicly to confess 
Christ. He must do so for Christ's sake, for his own sake, and for the sake of his 
fellow-men. 2. Constant supplication. (Ver. 16.) To the universe at large God's 
throne is a throne of majesty ; to sinners, it is a throne of judgment; to believers, the 
presence of Christ at God's right hand makes it a " throne of grace.* And the thought 
of our High Priest's tender sympathy should fill us with holy confidence to go daily 
and hourly into the Divine presence for the supplies which we need. What a joy to 
know that we have a Friend at court, and that he is our Sovereign's Son ! As often as 
we look up to his open, loving face, we may use all M liberty of speech' 9 in asking 
pardoning mercy for the past and helping grace for the future. 

« 

HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver* !•— Fear of /ailing to realize the promised rest "Let us therefore fear, lest, a 
promise being loft," etc Let us notice — 

I. The great promise. " A promise being left of entering into his rest" Later 
in the chapter (vers. 6 — 9) the writer shows from the Old Testament that such a 
promise was left to Christians. The rest promised is God's rest — " his rest ; * because : 
1. It corresponds with his. (1) It is not the rest of inactivity, but of harmonious 
activities. " My Father," said Christ, " worketh hitherto, and I work." The highest 
rest is not in quiescence, but in unwearying and joyful endeavours ; and it is illustrated, 
not by the stillness and silenco of the sepulchre, but by the swift and serene move- 
ments of the plaucts. 

" Absence of occupation Is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distrett" 

(Cowper.) 

Robertson well says, " In creation the rest of God is exhibited as a sense of power 
which nothing wearies." (2) It is not material, but spiritual; not of the senses, but 
of the soul. He who has this rest will have peace in his spirit even when sorely pained 
in his body. Like St. Paul, he may be enabled even to glory in physical M infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon " him. (3) It is not in circumstances, but in 
the being. Circumstances are variable, uncertain, unreliable; no real and abiding 
rest can spring from them or depend upon them. But the rest which is promised in 
the sacred Word is not dependent upon circumstances or upon any outward things. 
It is a deep inward rest even amidst outward conflict 

u And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation." 

(Wordsworth.) 

" These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have peace. In the world 
ye have tribulation," etc. 2. It is con/erred by him. God is the Giver of this rest. 
He bestows it (1) through the mediation of his Son Jesus Christ Through him he 
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removes the hindrances to this rest ; e.g. guilt, servile fear, distrust of God, etc. And 
he inspires the spiritual conditions and constituents of this rest ; e.g. the assurance of 




agency of his Holy Spirit He brings the redemptive powers of the gospel 
relation with the hearts of men. " He shall take of mine," said our Lord, "and 



into 

shall 

declare it unto you." How great and gracious is this promise 1 

U. The grave possibility. " Lest any one of you should seem to have come short 
of it" The grave possibility is that when the great testing-time shall come any one 
should be found without a personal participation in the promised rest. The word 
"seem" does not indicate the apparent as distinguished from the real; but is, as 
Alford says, "a mild term, conveying indeed a sterner intimation behind it" But 
how should any one come short of the promised rest? Clearly by unbelief, even as 
the Israelites who left Egypt came short of the rest of Canaan. To these Hebrew 
-Christians there was more than a possibility of the failure of their faith in Jesus Christ 
His system had no imposing ceremonial, no pomp or pageantry to commend it, as 
Judaism had. He himself was despised and rejected bythe conventionally and officially 
great and noble, and was condemned and crucified. The claims of Christianity upon 
the acceptance of men were spiritual, and could only be spiritually discerned. Hence 
the danger of those to whom the text was primarily addressed. And still men are in 
•danger of coming short of the attainment of the great promise. This peril arises from 
the temptation to seek satisfaction in visible and material things rather than in invisible 
and spiritual things ; or to seek for ease and happiness rather than for peace and rest ; 
t or to seek for rest in the creature rather than in the Creator. Or the danger may arise 
' from the temptation to absorption in present pursuits without due consideration of 
their relation to the future and the eternal. 

1TL The solemn exhortation. " Let us therefore fear," etc This fear is not 
synonymous with dread or terror; but it indicates a humble, reverent, watchful, 
prayerful spirit " Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling," eta How 
would this fear guard one against coming short of the promised rest? L This fear 
is the antithe$i$ and corrective of stlf-wQX and presumption. In humility there is 
security. "Gird yourselves with humility; for God resisteth the proud, but giveth 
pace to the humble.'' 2. This fear will lead to wariness and watchfulness, ft will 
incite to the exercise of caution and care. 8. This fear will lead to distrust of self and 
confidence in Ood\ " In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; and his children 
shall have a place of refuge." And he who puts his trust in God shall not fail to attain 
unto the promised rest " Let us therefore fear, lest," etc — W. J. 

Ver. Z.—Rest a present possession of the Christian believer. " For we which have 
believed do enter into rest* The use of the present tense here ( M do enter ") has caused 
some difficulty to some expositors. Alford explains the text thus, that they are to 
enter into the rest who at the time of the fulfilment of the promise shall be found to 
have believed. Stuart points out that in " the idiom of the Bible, the present tense is 
often used as a universal tense, embracing time past, present, and future." It is 
indisputable that the words of the text, taken alone, suggest the subject which is stated 
above. And if further justification of our application of the text be needed, we may 
adduce two facts. 1. That our Lord promises rest— and, as we understand him, present 
rest— to those who believe in him (Matt xL 28—30). 2. That faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ admits the soul into rest here and now is a fact of Christian consciousness. Bo 
we proceed to consider the rest which is the present privilege and possession of those 
who intelligently and heartily believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 

L Rest fbom the guilt and buedex of sin is attained bt faith in tiie 
Lord Jesus Christ. He reveals tho infinite mercy of God towards the sinner. He 
delivers those who trust him from the condemnation of the holy Law which they have 
broken C John iii. 14 — 18 ; Bom. viii. 1). He freely and fully forgave the sinners who 
penitently approached unto him (Matt ix. 2 ; Luke vii. 48 — 50). Ho imparts freedom 
from the bondage of sin (John viiL 81—36; Bom. vL 12—22). And from this 
forgiveness and freedom from Bin there follows rest from the dread of the punishment 
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of sin. Thus, as regards the guilt and bondage and punishment of sin, they who believe 
in the Saviour " do enter into rest" 

II. Best from the pressure of temporal anxieties is attained bt faith if 
the Lord Jesus Christ. There is much of mental disquietude and distress amongst 
men as to the possibilities of their physical life and their temporal circumstances. 
What if their health should fail 1 if heavy losses should befall them 1 if gaunt poverty 
or dreary destitution should overtake them! Now, our Lord's teaching as to the 

Siternal providence of God, when it is truly believed, delivers the soul from these 
stressing apprehensions and corroding cares (see Matt vL 25—34 ; x. 29—31 ; Luke 
xii. 6, 7, 22—31). 

1TL Best from the disturbance and distress of self-will is attained bt 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Much of life's unrest and sorrow springs from 
the absence of acquiescence in the will of God ; much of positive distress arises from the 
opposition of our will to his holy will. Faith in our Lord delivers from this. His 
revelation of the Divine fatherhood, when it is heartily accepted, leads to acquiescence 
in the Father's will, and that is rest, as he himself teaches (Matt, xi 26—30). We are 
led into the truth that 

" Our wills are ours, wo know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine." 

(Tennyson.) 

And then into the higher experience of 

M The heart at rest 
When all without tumultuous seems— 
That trusts a higher will, and deems 
That higher will, not mine, the best 

u O blessed life — heart, mind, and soul, 
From self-bora aims and wishes free, 
In all at one with Deity, 
And loyal to the Lord's control." 

(Matson.) 

IV. Rest from unsatisfied affections is attained bt faith xh the Lord 
Jesus Chbist. One of the deepest needs of the human heart is to love and to be loved 
in return. Unreciprocated and misdirected affections cause some of the bitterest griefs 
of human life. Our Lord summons us to set our supreme affections upon God (Mark 
xii 29, 80). As the Object of our highest and holiest love, God satisfies, inspires, and 
delights the soul; for he is supremely good and beautiful. He reciprocates our 
affections ; he is unchangeable, and he ever liveth. 

" Oh for that choicest blessing 
Of living in thy love, 
And thus on earth possessing 
The peace of heaven above 1 
Oh for tho bliss that by it 

The soul securely knows, 
The holy calm and quiet 
Of faith's screno repose I " 

(Monscll.) 

V. Rest fbom the sorest sorrows of bereavement and from the dread of 
death is attained by faith in THE Lobd Jesus Chbist. Concerning our beloved 
departed, " Jesus saith, Thy brother shall rise again. . . . I am the Resurrection and 
the Life," etc He has taken the sting from death and the victory from the grave 
(1 Cor. xv. 54 — 57). " Our Saviour Jesus Christ abolished death, and brought life and 
inoorruption to light through the gospel." And now to the genuine Christian 

M There is no death ! What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal wo coll death." 

(Longfellow ) 
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To enter into and enjoy this spiritual rest is a privilege available to us here and now. 
" For we which have believed do enter into that rest." — W. J* 

Yer. 9.— Best a future portion of the Christian believer. " There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God." We have already spoken of the rest which is 
the present privilege of the Christian: M We which have believed do enter into that 
rest.*. But that does not satisfy all our desire and aspiration. Wo crave a deeper, 
fuller, more perfect rest than we enjoy here. The higher life at present is one of intense 
and, at times, almost painful longing. Without the prospect of something better than 
our present best, our life would not be satisfactory. " There remaineth therefore a rest 

!a keeping of sabbathV for the people of God." This rest which is reserved is richer, 
uller, more glorious than that which is at present realized. The words used to express 
them suggest this. The chief meaning of nardwawris (ver. 3) is cessation, as from work, 
pain, etc. The rest which it indicates is mainly negative. But eafifiarurpbs (Ver. 9) 
indicates a sabbath festal celebration, a holy keeping of sabbath ; it comprises the rest 
of ver. 8 and considerably more. Let us consider what this sabbath rest which remains 
for the people of God consists in. 

L IN THE ABSENCE OF ALL THOSE DISTURBING INFLUENCES WHICH CHARACTERIZE 

our present STATE. This is the negative aspect of the rest, or what we shall rest 
from. 1. Best from the struggle against sin. The people of God in heaven are more 
than conquerors over sin and Satan " through him that loved n them. . The great 
tempter, and solicitation to sin, will be entirely and eternally excluded from that bright 
and blessed world. "There shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth," eta 
2. Best from suffering, both physical and mental. " They shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more " (Rev. viL 16, 17). " The inhabitant shall not say, I am sick." 
" And God shall wipe away every tear, from their eyes," etc. (Rev. xxi. 4). 3. Best from 
the mystery and burden of life. In our present state there are seasons of darkness and 
perplexity when trust and hope in God involve painful effort to some souls. Such 
efforts will not be demanded in the blessed hereafter. Much that to us is now obscure 
will then be perfectly clear. The pure light of eternity will chase away the grim 
shadows of time ; and what is to us unknown in heaven will awaken neither dread nor 
doubt. 4. Best from toilsome, anxious, discouraging labour. No more men and 
women and children compelled to labour on long after their physical powers are tired 
out No more forcing of the brain to continued effort when it already aches wearily by 
reason of its toils. No further summons to works'of social or moral amelioration, which 
must be prosecuted despite difficulty, discouragement, opposition, and seeming failure. 
The sabbath rest which remaineth for the people of God precludes all these things. 

IL IN THE PRESENCE OF ALL THE HARMONIOUS AND BLESSED CONDITIONS AND CIR- 
CUMSTANCES which our nature craves. This is the positive aspect of our rest, or 
what we shall rest in. 1. In the conformity of our character to that of Qod. Purity 
is peace. Holiness is rest The perfectly holy is the infinitely and ever-blessed God. 
The saints in heaven " have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb." Nor is their holiness the mere negation of moral evil, but a positive and 
active condition of their being. Their thoughts, sympathies, aspirations, services, are 
all true and pure and benevolent They are spiritually transformed into the image of 
the Lord. And in this there is rest and blessedness. " I shall be satisfied when I 
awake with thy likeness." 2. In the progress of our being towards Qod. Stagnation 
is not rest Stationariness is not rest; it is stillness, inaction, but not rest But 
harmonious growth is both restful and joyous. One of the constituents of the future 
rest of the good is growth — growth in mind and heart and spirit, in thought, and 
affection, and reverence, and holy action. In endless approximation to the infinitely 
Holy One will man find the rest and perfection of his being. 3. In the continuous service 
of Qod. As this rest is a M keeping of sabbath," it cannot mean a complete cessation 
of activity. Inactivity is not rest " Sloth yieldeth not happiness ; the bliss of a spirit 



is action.* 



" An angel's wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself; inactive, were no longer blest." 



So we read of the bright future that u his servants shall serve him, and they shall see 
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his face. 1 * " They axe before the throne of God ; and they servo him day and night in 
his temple." T. Aquinas speaks of this service as videre, amare, et laudare. But it 
must not be limited to these exercises. Enough for us to know that there will be 
services for us to render— continuous services, blessed services, and all of them in the 
service of our God. The rest and joy of this service will appear if we consider : (1) Its 
inspiration. Love to God is the impulse of every action, and transforms every duty 
into a delight (2) Its nature. Every service will be sacred. The spirit in which it 
is done will make all the work religious, worshipful. (3) Its conditions. Freedom 
from all obstruction, from all restraint, and from all fatigue. 4. In conscious and 
continuous communion with God. " He will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, their God. . • • And they shall see his face." 
M We shall see him even as he is." All the redeemed in heaven are through Christ 
perfectly one with God in sympathies, purposes, principles, and joys. God alone can 
satisfy them. In him they rest with deepest, holiest blessedness. They are " for ever 
with the Lord." "In thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore." This rest is "reserved for the people of God." Only the 
sincere and hearty believers in Jesus Christ will ever enter upon it. The character of 
the rest is conclusive as to this question. To experience the perfect rest of the glorious 
future we must first experience the spiritual rest which is available unto us at 
present. — W. J. 

Yer. 12.— Characteristics of the sacred Scriptures. " For the Word of God is quick 
and powerf dl," etc. We take " the Word of God " here as meaning the sacred Scriptures, 
and the text as presenting to our notice several characteristics of them. 

L Tab vitality of God's Wobd. " The Word of God is quick," or, " living." Some- 
times the written Word is spoken of as a " dead letter; " but with at least equal pro- 
priety it may be spoken of as a " living Word." " The Word of God, which liveth and 
abideth. For all flesh is as grass/ 9 etc. (1 Pet i. 23 — 25). We mention three evidences 
of the vitality of the Word of God. 1. Its continued and unimpaired existence 
notwithstanding innumerable, persistent, and powerful assaults. If these writings had 
not been instinct with a Divine life they would have been destroyed long ere this. 
2. Its adaptation to aU ages and all peoples. This book is as true and living for us 
to-day as it was for the men of the second century of our era ; it is as applicable to the 
European as to the Asiatic 3. Its inexhaustible interest. Like God's book of nature, 
it is endless in its significance and undiminishing in its attractiveness. Dr. Payne 
Smith has well said, M For nearly eighteen centuries men have thought and written 
upon that one Book, and if for eighteen more centuries men so write, yet will there 
still remain much that calls for fresh examination and fuller inquiry ; new knowledge 
to be won, old truths to be better and more fully understood. The books of men have 
their day, and then grow obsolete. God's Word is like himself, ' the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever.' Time passes over it, but it ages not. Its power is as frcth 
as if God spake it but yesterday." 

IL The enxbgt of God's Wobd. " Quick, and powerful," or active, or energizing. 
This power is seen : I. In the conviction of men of sin. " Is not my Word like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?" Its exhibition of infinite mercy has 
melted many a stubborn soul into genuine penitence. 2. In the conversion of sinners. 
* The Law of the Lord is perfect, converting the souL" It is the instrument of spiritual 
regeneration. "Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
Word of God, which liveth and abideth." 3. In the correction of faults and errors* 
u Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof for 
correction," eta 4. in the consolation of the mourner. " Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for oar learning, that through patience and through 
comfort of the Scriptures we might have hope." " He that prophesieth speakcth unto 
men edification, and comfort, and consolation." "Comfort one another with these 
words. 11 5. In the sanctification of the believer. "Sanctify them in the truth: thy 
Word is truth." " Te are clean through the Word which I have spoken unto you." 
" Sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the Word." " Ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth." 

IIL Tbb fexetbatios of God's Word. " And sharper than any two-edged sword," 
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eta The Word of God is frequently compared to a sword. " The sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God." And to a two-edged sword. " Out of his mouth went a 
sharp two-edged sword." "As it is from the mouth that man's word proceeds ; so this 
sword, not wielded in the hand, but proceeding from the mouth of the Son of God, is 
his Word (c& Isa. xlix. 2)." Here are two suggestions concerning the penetration of 
God's Word. 1. It searches the whole of man's nature. The " soul," *.e. man's animal 
soulj " spirit/' £0. man's religious spirit By the former he is related to the brute 
creation ; by the latter he is related to angels and to God himself, who is the 
" Father of spirits." The Word enters the heart and makes an impression there ; it 
pierces through even to the spirit, and works mightily there. It divides " both joints 
and marrow ; " it investigates the most interior and hidden parts of man's being. 2. 
It searches the whole of man's nature most rigorously. " Even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit ; " not dividing the soul from the spirit, but dividing the soul itself and the spirit 
itself. This Word is not as an ordinary sword, but is "sharper than any two-edged 
sword;'' and it does not as an ordinary sword cut to the bone, but through the bones 
and through the innermost marrow. So thoroughly and rigorously does the Word of 
God search man's moral nature. 

IV. The discrimination of God's Word. " And is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart." It exercises a critical and separating power upon the thoughts 
and ideas, opinions and principles, of the heart. And it discovers to men the true moral 
character of their thoughts and intents, their opinions and principles. The Word of 
God frequently reveals man to himself. "The Bible," says Dr. Parker, "exposes the 
very innermost recesses of human nature ; sets a light where no other hand ever placed 
a candle ; lights up the pathways of our most secret life and thought ; and we begin to 
feel that the book we must shut up when we are going to do evil is Qo&s Book. This 
is the great hold, the sovereign mastery, which the Book of God has over the ages— that 
it knows us ; that it gives articulation to our dumb reproaches ; that it puts into the 
best words the things we reap against ourselves and cannot folly explain. ISsaias knows 
us ; Jeremiah has analyzed and dissected and anatomised us. If any man would know 
the human heart, he must read the human heart in God's Book." 

" The sacred page 
With calm attention scan ! If on thy soul, 
As thou dost read, a ray of purer light 
Break in— oh, cheek it not ; give it full scope t 
Admitted, it will break the clouds which long 
Have dimmed thy sight, and lead thee, till at lost, 
Convictions, like the sun's meridian beams, 
Illuminate thy mind." 

(Samuel Hayes.) 

W.J. 

Ver. 13.— 'The omniscience of God. "Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest," etc. 

I. The universality of God's knowledge. * " There is no creature that is not 
manifest in his sight: but all things," etc All created things, high and low, great 
and small, visible and invisible, are comprehended in this word " creature." ," His 
understanding is infinite." Nothing is too great for his comprehension; nothing 
too small for nis notice (Ps. L 11) ; nothing too hidden for his penetration (Ps. exxxix. 

11, 12). 

II. The m inutenes s and ezhadbtiveness o? God's knowledge. "All things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him," etc. 1. He sets all things as they really 
are. M All things are naked unto" his eyes. He beholds them without any covering 
or disguise. Things and persons are cloaked, concealed, and made to appear other 
than tbey are amongst men; but none of these things can impose upon him. 
2. He sees all thinas thoroughly, completely. "All things are naked and opened 
unto," etc ; Revised Version, " laid open before the eyes," etc The word rendered 
" opened " is a difficult one Alford adopts the meaning " to lay prostrate" He 
says, "This is the simplest and most frequent sense in the classical writers. I 
regard the word as signifying entire prostration and subjugation under the eye 
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of God ; not only naked, stripped of all covering and concealment, but also kid 
prostrate in their exposure before his eye." He translates, " lying open unto." Ebrard 
adopts the interpretation, " to bend any one's neck backwards, and thereby to lay 
bare the throat ; hence in general, to lay bare." Others interpret it to lay open, as a 
body, by an anatomist, or as an animal by a sacrificing priest But whatever may be 
the exact figure, the meaning conveyed by the figure is quite clear, viz. that God knows 
all things thoroughly (cf. Job xzxi. 4; xxxiv. 21; Ps. lvi. 8; cxxxix. 1 — 5; Prov. v. 
21 ; xv. 11 ; Jer. xviL 10). 

HI. Thb special significance and importance of God's knowledge to man. 
He is the God " with whom we have to do." Not " unto whom we must render our 
account." The clause expresses a more comprehensive relation than that It expresses 
" our whole concern and relation with God." The Divine omniscience has very important 
practical bearings upon us. 1. As an effectual rebuke to the pride which springs from 
knowledge or from intellectual attainments. Compared with the knowledge of " him 
with whom we have to do," what does the most intelligent man know ? " We are but 
of yesterday, and know nothing." 2. As a check upon sin, whether in thought and 
feeling, or in word and action. (See Job xxxiv. 21, 22; Ps. xc.B; Eccles. xii. 14.) 
3. Am an encouragement to trust in him. (See 2 Ghron. xvi. 6 ; Matt vL 32 ; x. 
29 — 31.) 4. Asa great consolation when misinterpreted or slandered. (See Job xvi. 
19 ; xxiii. 10 ; Ps. xxxviL 5, 6.) 6. As a great corn/art and support in affliction and 
trial. (See Ps. lxxviii. 39 ; ciii. 13, 14.) 6. Asa guarantee cf the triumph of his cause. 
His plans were formed with a full knowledge of every possible obstacle or opposition ; 
and they anticipate and provide for the utilization of such opposition for their own 
furtherance and realization.— W. J. 

Ver. 14.— .4 summons to steadfastness. " Seeing then' that we have a great High 
Priest," etc. 

I. The duty to which we are summoned. "Let us hold fast our confession," i.e. 
of the Christian faith. 1. Danger cf renouncing this confession is implied. We have 
already pointed out that these Hebrew Christians were in considerable peril in this 
respect. 1 This danger arises (1) from opposition from without; or (2) from subtle 
solicitation, which Is more to be dreaded than opposition ; or (3) from negligence 
on our part 2. Effort to retain this confession is enjoined. " Let us hold fast our 
confession." This includes; (1) Perseverance in the Christian faith; a resolute 
cleaving to Jesus Christ as our Saviour and Lord. (2) Perseverance in the Christian 
fellowship; association with Christian people; frequenting Christian assemblies. (3) 
Perseverance in the Christian practice ; the continued embodiment of Christ's pre- 
cepts in the life and conduct This demands effort ; e.g. watching, praying, believing, 
working. 

IT. The motive bt which we are strengthened. These Hebrew Christians were 
encouraged to hold fast their confession because they had in Jesus Christ a perfect High 
Priest The pre-eminence of his priesthood is adduced as a motive to their perseverance, 
and to ours. L Be is pre-eminent in his office, M A great High Priest/ As Alford 
expounds, the "one archetypal High Priest— One above all." 2. He is pre-eminent in 
his access. "Who hath passed through the heavens." The Jewish high priest passed 
behind the veil into the most holy place ; but the great High Priest has passed through 
" the planetary heavens, the heavens of the fixed stars and the angels, unto the very 
presence and throne of God. M He is gone," says Ebrard, " into the dwelling-place in 
space of the absolute, finished, absolutely undisturbed revelation of the Father. And 
he is there as our Representative, and as our Forerunner. This implies the perfection 
of his work upon earth (cf. ch. i. 3; ix. 12, 24—26). 3. He is pre-eminent in his 
Person. " Jesus the Son of God." Jesus, the gracious and sympathetic Saviour of 
men. " The Son of God," supreme in dignity, authority, and power. Here, then, is a 
motive to strengthen us to " hold last our confession." Our great High Priest is perfect ; 
he knows our difficulties and temptations ; he sympathizes with us ; he succours us ; 
he is now in the presence of God on our behalf; " he ever liveth to make intercession fur 
us." Let his sympathy and help inspire us to fidelity and perseverance. — W. J. 

1 See our homily on cli. iv. 1. 
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Ver. 16.— The Christian's approach to the throne of grace. " Let" us therefore come 
boldly unto the throne," etc. Our text suggests the following observations : — 

L Man's great need is mercy. " That we may receive mercy " is our great 
requirement This will be obvious if we reflect for a moment on our position in relation 
to the government of God. Intelligent beings who have maintained their integrity and 
their loyalty to God, and are fulfilling his design concerning them, do not need mercy. 
Mercy implies demerit or ill desert on the part of those to whom it is granted. It is 
the mode of the Divine goodness to the unworthy and the evil. Because we are sinners 
we require mercy. We have no claim to God's favour ; we do not merit the blessings ot 
his goodness ; by sin we have forfeited our title to his favour, and have deserved . his 
wrath. " Every sinner stands in need of forbearing mercy. The sentence of death is 
upon all; all are under condemnation. Each sinner stands in need of preventing 
mercy. Inclined to evil from nature and habit, unless held back by nreventing grace, 
he is continually falling into sin. The sinner stands in need of forgiving mercy. If he 
obtain not this, he must perish." All our salvation may be said to flow from the mercy 
of God. How great, then, is our need of mercy I Without it, we are lost. Having it, 
we have salvation. 

IL Man has seasons of special need. " And find grace to help in time of need. w 
Alford: " Grace to help while yet there is time." Kendall : " Grace for timely help." 
The meaning is, to find grace for seasonable or opportune help ; and thus suggesting tne 
truth that there are seasons when man specially requires the help of Divine grace. We 
are ever dependent upon the mercy of God ; but not unfrequently we are pressed by 
temptations, or beset by danger, or assailed by dark doubts, or standing in slippery 
places, and at such times we specially need the mercy and grace of God. 1* There 
are times of temptation to sin, when our moral weakness is extreme, and our spiritual 
foes are persistent, and the tendency to sin which is within us is roused into activity. 
In such seasons how pressing is our need of succouring grace ! 2. There are trials 
arising from worldly prosperity. Prosperity in temporal affairs has occasioned 
spiritual injury to many. It brings with it temptations to luxury, and to guilty con- 
formity to the world, and to spiritual sloth, and false security, and presumptuous self- 
reliance. It is a season of special need. 3. Tliere are trials arising from temporal 
adversity. In the hour of failure and defeat many a good man has felt with Asaph, 
" Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain," eta With poverty there come, sometimes, 
temptations to reproach Goo, or to despair of his goodness, or to resort to unlawful or 
unworthy means to obtain temporal supplies. Hence our need of grace. 4. There are 
trials arisinafrom bodily afflictions. Sanctified sufferings are a blessing ; unsanctified, 
they are only an evil, and a very great evil If we rebel against the hand that 
afflicts us, we shall grow hard in heart, bitter in temper, impatient and distrustful, 
and probably some one will suggest to us that we "curse God, and die." Here is 
a season of peculiar need. 5. Trials arising from the bereavements of friendship. 
When death comes very near to us, it is accompanied with temptations to doubt 
the reality of the life beyond, to question the wisdom and love of God, etc. 6. Trials 
of our own dying hour. Great is the mystery which surrounds death. The moment 
of dissolution must be very solemn. Who can overcome then without " grace for 
timely help"? 

IIL These xb a thbone whence the xercy and grace we need hay be 
obtained. " The throne of grace " is the throne of God ; but of God, not as an august 
and awful Ruler, but as a gracious Father. It is the throne whence he bestows the 
blessings of mercy and grace to those who seek him. The treasures of his mercy and 
grace are inexhaustible, and he delights in communicating them to others. We hare 
not to overcome any disinclination to bless us on his part. He gives freely ; he gives 
bountifully; he delights in giving. 

IV. We have ample encouragement to approach the thbone or grace. 
" Let us therefore draw near with boldness unto the throne of grace." We have freedom 
of access to the throne, and we may have freedom of speech with him who sits thereon. 
We may draw near to God with confidence. This we have, or may have, through our 
great High Priest He has revealed the infinite love of the Father toward us, and his 
delight in blessing us ; he is the perfect M Mediator between God and man ; " he was " in 
all points tempted like as wo are, yet without sin," and he is able "to sympathise with 
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our infirmities ; " and he now wears our nature in heaven by his Father's throne. " Let 
us therefore draw near with boldness," etc.— W. J. 

Vers. 1 — 11. — The more terrible result of apostasy from Christ seen in ihe better rest 
to which Christ leads. StiU dealing with the superiority of Christ to Moses. Having 
shown the possibility of departing from Christ as they did from Moses, he goes on to show 
that, since Christ was greater than Moses, the evil of departing from him was so much 
more terrible. There is a Divine promise of rest unexhausted in Old Testament times, 
and only fulfilled through faith in Christ. "Let us fear therefore, lest a promise 
being left of entering into his rest, any one of you should seem to come short of it For, 
indeed, we have had good tidings preached unto us, even as also they. But the Word of 
hearing did not profit them, because it was not united by faith with them that heard. 
For we which have believed do enter into that rest" This is proved (as usual) from 
their own Scriptures. " Even as he hath said, As I sware in my wrath, if they shall 
enter into my rest, although the works were finished from the foundation of the world." 
That is, the promised share in God's rest cannot be that after his creative work, for it 
had not been enjoyed two thousand years after the creation ; nor could it be the rest of 
Canaan, for long after the entrance into Canaan, David, in the ninety-fifth psalm, speaks 
of it as still unpossessed. " He again defineth," etc. W hat then ? " There remaineth 
therefore a rest," etc. 

L The certainty, of Divine best to the Chubch o? Chmst. This is rest on 
earth, for " we who have believed do," ete. This is also rest in heaven, for M let us 
labour therefore," etc. But these two are one. Yet so much better is the latter, the 
believer being ever able to say, " There remaineth a rest," etc, that we refer this mainly 
to the rest of the eternal world. And this is certain : 1. Because Qod continues his 
work till it is perfected. " Qod did rest the seventh day from all his works," because 
they were complete. It reminds us that Qod always perfects what he begins — that 
is a necessity of his nature. Now he has begun his work wherever " repentance 
toward Qod, and faith toward," eta, are; then he will perfect it That makes our 
future rest certain, for nerfection brings rest Our sabbath must follow our perfection. 
2. Because the promisee) rest has not yet been reached. The argument applies to us as 
to the Hebrews. We may have been persuaded into the Christian life by "Come 
unto me, and I will give yon rest," but our experience is far below what is thus 
assured to the believer. Where we have most it falls short of the promise. Then the 
promise has yet to be fulfilled. 3. Because Christ rests after his redemptive work. 
" For he that has entered into his rest"— Le. Christ— ^he also hath ceased from his 
own works, as Qod did from his." As the Father rested after his creative work, so did 
the Son after his work of redemption, and for the same reason. It was because he 
could say, " It is finished," that " he sat down at," etc. If, then, Christ only rested 
because he had made our perfect redemption secure, we know we shall enter into rest 
The vision of the Redeemer resting from his work conveys the utmost assurance that 
to his people the blessings of redemption, in their height, and depth, and length, and 
breadth, are as sure as though they possessed them. 

IL The blessedness op the Divine best which afpebtaikb to the Chubch op 
Chbist. The English word " rest " occurs nine times in the context, but in the ninth 
verse a different Greek word is used, which (as it is said to occur nowhere else in Qreek 
literature except in one passage of Plutarch) may be said to have been coined for the 
occasion — sabbatismos, a sabbath-keeping. No word could convey a deeper sense of rest to 
the Hebrews ; for they had a seventh-day sabbath, and every seventh year a sabbath year, 
and every seventh seven years of sabbaths the year of jubilee. See here the kind of 
rest to which Jesus leads his people. 1. It witt be rest in finished labour. Whatever 
inward rest his people have now. they have also much outer wearin es s ■ w eariness of 
labour, sorrow, conflict, advanced age. Christ leads to rest from this. Rest for the 
weary brain, the aching heart, the tired feet, the tempted spirit, the weight of years ; 
the world's sounds all hushed, and the world's work laid aside ; Sunday morning after 
the week's toil— a sabbath-keeping. 2. It wiU be rest in Divine fellowsttip. Rest 
with Qod. Not simply life's business suspended and its shops closed, but the multitude 
gathered in the place of prayer to keep holy day in communion with Qod. " If they 
shall enter into my rest* In Christ, Qod and his people find a common rest That 
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Divine 

Sabbath 

and night. 1 

our spirit rest. Doing nothing rests the body, bat the heart and mind only rest when 

their faculties are in full employ. There, lessons to learn, mysteries to comprehend, 

service to render, attainments to pursue, gifts to receive, talents to expend, and all 

absorbed in the spirit of worship. God first, last, midst, and without end. What rest 

that will be— work which never becomes toil, nor seeks repose! That will be sabbath- 

keeping. 

III. THE FKAB OF L08XKO THIS DlVINS BEST WHICH SHOULD ANIMATE THE ChUBGH. 

That the burden of thenassage. Its first word, " Let us fear, lest," etc., and its last, 
* Let ns labour/' etc. This fear not inconsistent with the certainty of rest to Christ's 
people, because it is a question whether we have a right to the assurance of his people. 
Therefore "fear." L The fact of Israel failing to enter Canaan is held up to the 
Church as a warning. Even those who had received all the mercies given to ancient 
Israel could die as outcasts in the wilderness. 2. The means by which alone that rest 
can be obtained are dearly defined. Faith ; but faith manifests itself by obedience 
(ver. 6). See Bevised Version. " Faith " and " Obedience " are here used almost 
interchangeably, as though they were the same. The existence of faith is proved by . 
consecrated life. If the way to rest were manifold, we need not so much fear, but it w 
one, only one—" faith which worketh." 8. The blessedness of the promised rest makes 
failure to reach it the more terrible. If it were sad to lose the rest of Canaan, what 
to lose the rest of heaven 1 What to be for evermore a companion of "Sabbathless 
Satan" 1-0. N. 

Vers. 12— 16.— -The Word of Ood discovering, the great High Priest delivering from, 
the apostate's sin. This completes the argument in this section (ch. iiL and iv.) on the 
sin of apostasy. Having brought his readers face to face with the awful peril of 
departure from the Son of Goo, we might suppose the writer had reached the limit 
of the subject. But not so ; he goes on to say that this sin and doom may be true of 
some whose defection is hidden in the heart But he cannot relinquish the subject 
there. This searching admonition closes with the revelation of the great High Priest, 
who will deliver those who come to him from the guilt of apostasy. Subject — The 
Word of Qod discovering, the great High Priest delivering from, the apostate's 

L The Word of God detects and judges the sin of apostasy. " The Word of 
God* here probably alludes to that particular word in the ninety-fifth psalm, on 
which, in both these chapters, the writer has built his^argument. L This Word is 
permanent " Quick," te. not dead. The Word of threatening to Israel lives still. 
It has not to do only with a former generation. Time makes no difference to what 
God has said. His Word never dies ; it is as true now as when it was uttered. The 
principles which underlie the Divine sayings are everlasting. 2. This Word is efficient. 
" Powerful," or active. Its utterances are always followed by corresponding results. 
Laws in an earthly statute-book may not be executed ; he who made them may not 
have intended to enforce them, or has changed his mind about them, or has lost the 
power to carry them into effect. It can never be so with the Divine laws. God "is 
not man. that he should lie, nor the son," etc . . . " hath he spoken, and shall he not do 
it?" He is always in one mind, and nothing can change him. Men forget that 
because of his long-suffering; but it is true, 3. This Word is destructive. "Sharper 
than," etc. To divide the soul from the spirit is equal to the parting of the body from 
the spirit ; it is another expression for M to produce death." And this is said to be in 
the most painful way. Nothing could produce intenser pain or more certain death 
than the ''dividing asunder of the joints and xnarrow." The figure declares that the 
threatening* of God will be executed with an awful intensity of suffering and com- 
pleteness of destruction. 4. This Word is penetrating. " Quick to discern," etc (the 
sudden transition from the penetrating power of the Word to that of God is natural. 
The habitual thought of Scripture in this Epistle is that of a direct Divine utterance ; 
God and his Word are one). M Naked, and laid open," paraphrased by " turned 
inside out' 9 Its demands have as much to do with heart as life, with principles as 
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doings. There may be no outward departure, but inner backsliding ; and if bo, tho 
Word discovers and judges it. 

n. From ties snr of apostasy oub High Pbtest is able to deliver us. How 
delightful to be able to turn from the preceding to this : " Having a great, etc. " ! 
From the fears excited we are bidden to look up to our Priest-King in the heavens. 
1, The guilt of apostasy needs atonement That need is met In the vision of Jesus 
as High Priest passed within the veil, to present on our behalf the blood of sprinkling, 
which cries for and secures mercy. " The blood of Jesus Christ, God's Son, cleanseth," 
etc. 2. The temptation to apostasy needs help. That need, also, is met in the vision 
of Jesus as High Priest, Intercessor. He bears no jewelled names on his breast, but 
his people's names are graven on those hands ever stretched toward the throne in 
prayer. "Simon, Simon, Satan hath," etc. Therefore "let us hold fast." 8. The 
resistance of apostasy needs sympathy. To refuse to be unfaithful often brings suffering. 
To cleave to (wist meant to these Hebrews the spoiling of their goods, etc. The need 
that brings solace and help is also met in the vision of Christ as High Priest. Hie 
" yet without sin" draws him nearer ; for, to maintain a sinless heart and character, he 
must have experienced the keenest pains of self-crucifixion and temptation, and there- 
fore knows this suffering at its greatest, and " is able to succour those," etc 

III. TO OBTAIN OUB HlOH PbIEST'S DELTVEBIKO HELP WE MUST DBAW NBAB TO THE 

THBONE of grace. 1. He who has apostatized is invited, for Christ is the sinner's 
Jligh Priest. " We have a High Priest." Who ? " Jesus belongs to the suroer." 
He is given to save ; then he belongs to the man who needs saving. Have we part in 
his sacrifice? is answered by another question— Do you need it? Let such draw 
near. 2. He who has suffered in resisting apostasy is invited, for toe may come 
" saying all" " Let 'us draw near with boldness ; " literally, " saying alL" We cannot 
tell our fears, sufferings, temptations, victories, to any creature, and our hearts get full 
for want of one to understand our deepest experience. Then we may go to Christ, and 
at his feet make a clean breast of everything, "saying alL" " Pour out your hearts 
before him," etc. Let such draw near. 8. He who is tempted to apostasy is invited, 
for here "mercy and grace" are given. Mercy and grace are free — free to the unde- 
serving. Mercy for the past, grace for the future. Let those whose sin and infirmity 
and circumstances need tnese draw near, for such are welcome. — 0. N. 

Vers. 1, 2. — Believers in Israel and in Christ. L The resemblance between the 

PROMISE AND PBOSPECT OF ANCIENT ISRAEL AND BELIEVERS IN ChBIST. The Hebrew 

people had a promise which was given to Abraham as trustee for his descendants, which 
was that after many years of suffering in Egypt they should be released from slavery and 
oppression, and be led to the rest and enjoyment of Canaan. It was a promise which 
signifies the spontaneous declaration of the kindness and mercy of Jehovah, and flowed 
from his love toward Israel. It is a beam from the " Father of lights," who prevents us 
with the blessings of goodness, and meets us with the offers of grace and loving-kindness. 
This thought pervades the gospel, which is the free and unsolicited gift of God to the 
world ; for there was no cry of spiritual distress and no agony of remorse which prompted 
men to desire salvation. The whole of the Christian system is suffused with the light 
and beauty of the " promises of him who cannot lie." This required on the part of Israel 
suitable and becoming exertion. They were to set forth from Egypt, and then listen 
to his Law at Sinai, and march under the Divine guidance, that God might bring upon 
them all that he had spoken. Similarly believers in our Lord are to " work out their 
salvation with fear and trembling," and are to leave the things that are behind and 
Teach forth to those that are before. Israel had one thing to do ; and those who believe 
in Christ are to seek the end of their faith in their admittance into the Father's house, 
where, instead of perishable tent and frequent change, there are many mansions of 
stability and eternal peace. It is a promise of rest. The Hebrews felt that in Egypt 
they did not belong to the nation in whose country they dwelt They had no thought 
of permanence, no civil freedom, no security of person, and no fruit from their exacted 
labours. It may be believed that the promise and prospect of Canaan silently 
influenced their hearts and quickened desires for emancipation* The prospect of rest 
began to be very precious as suffering abounded ; and at the appointed time they rose 
to commence the journey to the promised land. Those who believe in the Captain of 
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salvation have a Diviner hope, and are taught to look for a Divine and eternal rest, 
which shall embrace more blessedness than we can at present imagine. It stands in 
happy contrast to the toil of daily life and the sight of imperfection in ourselves and 
others. It signifies rest from the stern duties of the mortification and crucifixion of the 
flesh. It is freedom from the changeableness of our present life, in which there is 
nothing stable in our emotions, our relationships, and the society of which we form a 
part It is a blessed contrast to the mixed condition of the present state in which 
there are evil men and frequent doubts. Believers often look towards this divinely 
promised rest to encourage patience amidst the pressure of sickness and the force and 
frequency of temptation. It is, therefore, no wonder that Richard Baxter, who was 
burdened with frequent sickness, and tried by the controversies and troubles of his 
day, should find relief in writing his ' Saint's Rest/ which was at once the fruit of his 
painful experience and his spiritual desire for the rest of heaven. 

i# IL THB CAUTION GIVEN TO GhBIBTXAKB LEST THEY RESEMBLE ANCIENT IsBAEL IK 

their FAILUBB to gain TBEiE BEST. The prospect of Canaan was a gospel, or good 
tidings, to the Hebrews, since it assured them of a happy change in their condition. It 
brought before them the hope of freedom and the possession of a land which had a fertile 
soil and a genial climate. It promised them the blessing of the Divine protection, 
ordinances of worship, and life closed in peace and hope of the future. This was good 
tidings to them. Good tidings of great joy are made known to us. They were 
announced by our Lord, who came to seek and save that which was lost, and to 
offer the blessings of salvation from sin now, and the perfection of our nature in 
the life and immortality which he has brought to light. He offers us pardon, 
justification, and the indwelling of the Spirit, who becomes the earnest of the 
purchased possession. Many of the people who started from Egypt never reached 
Canaan ; and Moses saw that many year after year died and were buried in the 
wilderness, and exclaimed, "We are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled. 11 They failed in faith, and doubted the promises of the God of 
their fathers. Had they believed their faith would have been turned into sight, and 
their hope into happy fruition. The Word did not profit them, for they came short of 
the rest and blessedness of Canaan. The warning which was given to Jewish believers, 
and is conveyed through them to others of succeeding ages, reminds us of the vast and 
fatal effects of unbelief. The truth which they heard was not felt and held as a Divine 
utterance. It teaches us that the gospel should be so admitted to influence and govern 
us, that it should be a part of our nature, as food received and digested becomes a part 
of our living structure* It Is faith which gives it a presence and power in the vital 
forces of our souls. It unites the truth to our spiritual nature with a close and blessed 
association ; and verifies the word of St. James, who describes it as " the engrafted 
Word, which is able to save our souls." The importance of faith is to bo seen in our 
Lord's constant requirement [of its presence for the attainment of salvation. The 
apostles follow in his hallowed footsteps, and urge believers to cherish this Divine grace 
lest their career should end in disappointment and failure. To come short of Canaan 
was a calamity, because there was a loss of good, and life was closed under the gloomy 
sense of transgression; but to lose the glorious inheritance of eternal life is more affect- 
ing as the awful future outweighs the small and fading interests of the life that now is. 
The possibility of such a loss is sufficient to awaken fear. — B. 

Vers. 8 — 10.— The course of Christian effort is justified by the certainty of a 
future rest. In these verses we have the gradual development of the idea of rest, 
which begins with the sabbath rest, in which God saw that all that he had made 
was very good, and he blessed the work of his hands. To keep this fact before the 
minds of Israel he ordained the celebration of the weekly sabbath, in which, as the 
Lord of time, he required his people to remit their daily labours, and acknowledge him 
as the Creator of heaven and earth. The next advance in the illustration of the idea 
of rest was the prospect of Canaan after the wandering for forty years in the wilderness. 
Many through unbelief fell short of its attainment. The next stage of progress in the 
unfolding of this thought is that in which the psalmist addresses the men of his day, 
who were taught to look forward to another and higher rest. This would have been 
unnecesary if the entrance into Canaan under the leadership of Joshua had exhausted 
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this Divine thought. There remains, after all these illustrations of the promise of rest, 
something yet to come. This is the method of Divine wisdom and mercy to go from 
one stage of revelation to a higher, until the types and facts of the past find their 
completeness and perfection in the blessings' of the gospel. " Howbeit that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; then that which is spiritual* 9 (1 Cor. 
xv. 46). All Divine thoughts find their highest realization in our Lord, who said, 
" Behold, I make all things new." At first there was the tabernacle of the Divine 
presence, then the material temple built by Solomon, and then appears at last the 
spiritual and mystic temple against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. Amid 
all the changes of the present life this truth of the future rest shines with a steady and 
cheering ray. It is for the people of God, by which phrase we understand a brief 
description of such as have undergone a spiritual change which forbids them to seek 
repose in the world, and have found true peace in Jesus Christ They have acquired a 
spiritual habit of faith and hope, and are looking for a "city that hath foundations, 
whose Maker and Builder is God." " We who believe," saith the writer, " are entering 
into rest, and moving towards its enjoyment, because it is an enterprise authorized by 
our Lord, gives dignity to our present life, and turns our brief earthly course into a pre- 
paration for eternal joy. They have ceased from their own works, which originally were 
dead, and consisted of outward ceremonies, and were wrought without that faith which 
alone makes them acceptable to God ; for they that are in the flesh cannot please him. 
Being regenerated, their new works are prompted by the Divine Spirit, flow from love 
to Christ, and are filled with spiritual fife ; for ' if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature : old things are passed away, and all things are become new.' n — B. 

Vers. 11—18. — Success. L The exhortation to earnest endeavour to avoid 
failure and 8EOUBE success. The believers to whom these words were addressed were 
halting between two opinions. The question [was whether they should go back to 
the synagogue and the temple, and thus evade trial, or go forward in the brave and 
successful profession of Jesus Christ, and each should say, " Let no man trouble me : 
for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.* No other subjects could approach 
these in importance, because they related to the life of the spirit, its power and safety 
now, and its eternal happiness in the life to come. The alternative is imaged by the 
fall and overthrow in the wilderness, and its lost labour, and the happy and successful 
entrance into the promised land. It was not a vain thing; it was for their life. The 
writer urges believers to labour, which term sets forth the arduousness of the enterprise 
and involves the exercise of watchfulness against the approach of foes, resolute self- 
repression, frequent prayer, and an ample and constant use of all divinely prescribed 
means for the preservation and furtherance of the spiritual life. " The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force." With this view agrees the 
counsel of Paul, who reminds us of the strife of men in the arena for an earthly and 
fading crown, and hints at the severe training through which the runners pass, the 
rigour of their effort, which taxes all their strength of limb and speed of foot ; and 
therefore believers should, in view of an immortal prize, labour to gain the approbation 
of the Judge, and realize the blessedness of Divine success. 

II. The solemn fact with which the exhortation is enforced. This is the 
weighty and all-concerning truth, that the Word of God with which ancient Israel had to 
do is the Word which affects the life and career of all Christians. It is believed by able 
expounders of the Scriptures that as every word must have a speaker, it is reasonable to 
apply this passage to Jesus Christ, who is the Word, and out of whose mouth there 
goes the sharp two-edged sword (Rev. i. 16). It is quick, or living, because it is the 
abiding and unchangeable will of our Lord, and, when written, represents his mind 
concerning God, our sinfulness, our opportunity of salvation by believing in him, and 
our prospects of eternal life. Men die, and the prophets, apostles, and confessors are 
removed by death ; but the Word of the Lord endureth for ever. It is active and power- 
ful, and produces changes of view and life. It awakens prayer, and elicits cheerful and 
efficient service for Christ. The Word which dwells richly in believers awakens melody 
in the heart as unto the Lord* It is divinely penetrative, and enters into the secret 
places of the souL There is an impressive example in 1 Cor. xiv. 24, where " one 
unlearned" enters the assembly and M he is convinced of all, he is judged of all : and 
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thus the secrets of Mb heart being made manifest; and so Ming down on his face 
he will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth." This passage has 
an admonitory aspect, which is drawn from the history of Israel. The word of con- 
demnation was spoken, and the unbelieving generation died in the wilderness, and 
funeral after funeral passed through the camp to the wilderness beyond ; and Moses 
said, " Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance 1 ' (Pa. xo. 8). It reminds of some truths regarding ourselves and our 
condition of exposure to the constant observation of Jesus Christ, with whom we 
have to da It declares to thoughtful minds that while we are what we are only as 
we appear to him. and that we should be content with his perfect knowledge of us, 
there is to be a final and solemn appearance before him to whom we must give an 
account, Apostles, evangelists, pastors, and all Christians must appear before him, to 
present our life for his inspection and final decision. If we have sought first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness ; if we have been merciful to his poor and persecuted 
followers; if we have maintained our hold of the gospel amid changes of public 
opinion; if we have been faithful stewards of the manifold grace of God,— we shall give 
up our account with joy and not with grief, — B. 

Yen. 14— 16.— &kok(/ , cwfrw» . L There is here encouragement to steadfastness 
from the dignity and SPHERE of OUR Lord's minibtry. He is called the great High 
Priest, who stands in exalted contrast to Aaron and all his successors in the important 
duty of rep r esen ting the people before God and representing God to the people. This 
greatness will appear in the arguments and discussions which follow, in which the 
holiness of his life, the value of his sacrifice, and the influence of his intercession will 
be explained and proved. He has passed into the heavens, and has left the material and 
earthly tabernacle behind him for the immediate and glorious presence of God, at whose 
right hand he sits and waits till all his enemies are made his footstool. If he persevered 
through trial and innumerable sorrows until he could cry, " It is finished," and reach 
the unrivalled exaltation of his heavenly priesthood, in the exercise of which he is not 
ashamed of his brethren, let us hold fast our profession of him in the world below. 
If the synagogue and Sanhedrim are against you, so might the thought be stated— 
Remember that the glory of your High Priest, and his love to you, claims and justifies 
your avowal of his cause and your attachment to his Name. 

II. Encouragement flows from the sympathy of the High Priest. The 
inspired writer returns to the question which he had passingly noticed before, and 
alludes to the career of temptation through which the Redeemer fought his way to the 
glory which awaited him. He was tried by the loneliness of his spirit, for none could 
completely understand him. He was tempted by Pharisees and Sadducecs. He was 
tempted by the ingratitude of men. He was specially tempted by Satan, who strove to 
turn him aside from his work, and stain the Lamb of God, who was to take away the 
sin of the world. Some of his temptations were beyond the reach of merely human 
experience, for his sorrows and burdens were such that it may be said, " of the people 
there was none with him ; " "he trod the wine-press alone." He passed through all 
his trials without one act which was unworthy of his Divine character, and came out 
of the furnace of temptation without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thin*. This qualifies 
him to sympathise with his afflicted followers. Angels and archangels can from their 
special experience offer no such help to struggling relievers. Sympathy divides our 
sorrows and heightens our Joys; and that which our Lord affords is quick in its 
movements and efficient hi its influence. He showed this truth to Saul on the way to 
Damascus, and told him that in persecuting his disciples he was actually persecuting 
their glorified Master. If, therefore, the synagogue should despise and ill treat them, 
let them turn to him who in all their afflictions is afflicted, and whose grace can support 
them. Sympathy should inspire them with Divine confidence and hope. 

"He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For be has felt the same." 

HI. Encouragement from free access to the throne of grace. There is a 

nious compass and variety of thought in this appeal to Christian experience. There 
be throne, which is the image of power, where Jehovah sits in glory, and all 
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angels, all creation, all providence with its wide range and marvellous machinery, all 
the agencies of the Church and the gift of the Divine Spirit, are under his guidance. It 
is the throne of grace, and stands in contrast to the awfulness of Sinai, and the solitary 
chamber of the holy of holies, into which the high priest entered once a year. The 
throne Is radiant with the Divine light, and love ; for " God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all * * and " God is love," and is exalted that he may be gracious unto us. 
The writer invites believers to come with boldness, and probably suggests a contrast 
to the ancient service of the high priest on the Day of Atonement, and the spirit of 
bondage in which many of the Jewish people were held. The Christian state is one of 
liberty and filial love. God sends forth " the Spirit of his Son, crying, Abba, Father." 
Since Christ is our High Priest, and the throne is one of grace, we may have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father, and speak to him with the reverential confidence which he 
invites and will justify by affording spiritual help. This help we need in the form of 
mercy to pardon the faults and mistakes of our life, and to regain the waste of spiritual 
strength in the warfare and collisions of life. He will give grace in cheering proofs of 
his favour, and in maintaining our fidelity to his cause amid the strain of temptation 
and the examples of failure in those who once ran well and have been hindered. " He 
will rive grace and glory, and no good thing will be withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.*— B. 

Ver. l.—The two gospels. L The first gospel. That which was proclaimed to 
Abraham, repeated, enforced to his posterity, standing before them in the way of duty 
and of hope, even in the darkest days of Egyptian bondage. It was a gospel that 
proclaimed rest, settlement, worship, and service in the land of Canaan. And though 
special attention is called here to the great Abrahamic and Mosaic promise to Israel, 
yet be it also noted that God is ever a Being sending forth gospels when there is need 
of them and ground to show that there will be anything substantial in them. Never 
did an ayycXof go forth without an 9bayy4?aw of some sort. It is we that turn gospels 
into the worst of news, because in benefiting others they may make it needful for us 
to suffer. And yet what seems bad news on the first look of it may turn out in the 
end to have been the best of news. The good news which Moses brought to Israel of 
the impending deliverance from servitude may fairly be called, in common parlance, 
bad news for Pharaoh and the Egyptians, seeing it meant national humiliation, the loss 
of so much useful labour. Tet who can doubt that even for Egypt, after all the 
calamities of the plagues, there was a great good in that which brought good to Israel ? 
A gospel prominently set forth for some is really a gospel for all. 

U. The second gospel. A secondhand yet in truth it was nothing but the fulness 
of the first. Liberty for the enslaved, rest for the weary, a secure and fruitful inheritance 
for the true children of Abraham, those of like faith with him, — tbese are the promises 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ And so this gospel, an everlasting gospel, remains uttered 
forth, wherever the need of man presses. This is one of the great uses of preaching, 
that by it gospel promises, possibilities, and invitations are for ever sounding forth in 
the ears of men. The complaint is that preachers are ever saying the same old 
thing ; yet that is to a certain extent their virtue and their value. The ear that heard 
yesterday belonged to a man who rather preferred to hear the gospel coming from 
worldly wisdom ; but to-day he has found that gospel to be no gospel, and the true 
heavenly message not heard at all, or only half heard, is received in all its pertinency, 
its sweetness, its fulness. The throng of men abounds every day in what conventionally 
is called bad news, news of money losses, shattered health, ruined reputation, relatives 
and friends passed away. Over against these how supremely important to feel that there 
is always good news in this, that M God so loved the world, as to give his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life" 1 — Y. 

Ver. 2.— The gospel profitless to an unbelieving heart. With the Israelites their sin 
was not so much actual and active unbelief, a bold denial of Jehovah's truth, as the 
lack of an actual and active faith. There was no active spiritual energy in them to 
meet the abundant energy of their liberating and guiding God. The parable of the 
seed in the four kinds of ground may well be applied to them. The great bulk of them 
gave not the slightest real attention to any Divine word of promise or duty. Some 
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doubtless did mean to be docile, obedient, and patient ; and a few at least must have 
been in real accord with Jehovah's aim. Bat what availed a few, if the bulk of the 
people sat before Jehovah in carnal indifference? If we would profit by the greater 
gospel to us— 

L Wb must believe rr to be tbue. This very thing we think we do, and yet 
on inquiry we find we do it not. There is no mistake when a man feels he is dealing 
with realities. And the way in which we not seldom talk of the gospel or behave 
when it is set before us shows that to us it is no reality. And yet, just because it is a 
reality, we shall have to deal with it some day. True strength, peace, and blessedness 
lie in reconciliation with God. To believe the gospel as true is to come to know this in 
time. But sooner or later we shall have to know that strength, peace; and blessedness 
lie nowhere else. 

TX Wb must believe the wobk to bb needful. The gospel includes purifica- 
tion, trial, discipline, service. The gospel does not always Look like a gospel For 
instance, Jesus says, " It is expedient for you that I so away." The gospel has allowed 
its heralds and its recipients to be put in prison and to go to death. Trust is needed 
in the reality of love behind the appearance of indifference ; the heart of the believer 
feeling God to be near when to the worldly spectators it may seem that nothing is near 
but trouble, pain, loss, confusion. We have to trust God as to his way, his time, or 
thegospel win be profitless to us. 

ELL Wb must get out of oub heabts a fbbfebekgb fob believing: the false. 
As our eyes look out upon the world with its opportunities and its varied scenes, its 
paths for ambition and adventure, we make gospels for ourselves out of the things we 
see. Nature seems full of evangelists, and we believe everything they have to say ; 
and then at last discover the gospel to be one of our own making. For the time the 
false is more attractive than the true, and we mix strong faith with our hearing of it. 
But as a true gospel is profitless without faith, so a false gospel is profitless, however 
strong the faith may be. God's truth cannot do without our faith, nor our faith without 
God's truth.— Y. 

Ver. 9. — The true tdbbatic rest Note here the word employed — <ra$&artfffih$. This 
the only occurrence of the word. It is preceded and followed by another word for rest — 
ftcmbrawi*. There must be something m the abrupt utterance for just once of this word 
in ver. 9. The different word must emphasize difference of meaning. The difference 
seems to lie here, that there are two kinds of rest to be thought of— one the rest from 
toil and exertion, the rest to the weary ; the other rest of cessation from work, because 
something is complete. Thus we have two views of the Christian's future. 

I. He is to have best fbok all that makes life weabt. The aafifiarurftds must 
include the Ken-brawns : but, then, there may also be the inmfaavtri* every day and all 
day long. To rest the body after toil is very important, but more important is it to be 
able to rest the heart There are only too many who get no proper rest of body on 
Sunday because their hearts are full of unrest It is more than can be expected from 
imperfect humanity that we should attain this constant restfulness of spirit; but let it 
be understood that the cause lies in our imperfections, and not in any absolute necessity 
of the case. Best is begun in a trustful heart, and the more trust the more rest. Much 
of the weariness of life comes from our own needless, useless struggling. We make 
toilsome work by our ambitions and our fears. People prefer the toiling and the care 
of the life of sight to the rest of the life of trust " Return unto thy rest, my soul." 

1L He is to have best afteb completed wobk. This is the true ea&fianviids. 
Why is the other kind of rest, the rest from toil, necessary? Because man is fallen. 
He works not according to the pure, original power of his creation, but under constraint; 
duty and inclination too often opposed ; or, ifnot in opposition, there is immense friction 
between them. But if there had been no fell, the work of each individual man would 
have gone on calmly, equably, till it was done. Then the cufifiarurfiis would come. 
Look at man on parallel lines from God. God works out the great scheme and order 
of creation, and then ceases creating ; but he is not weary when the work is done. God 
makes men in his own image ; and the universal human race has its work to do, with 
each individual working in ms proper place. Then, when the work is done, comes the 
wbbatisnu Let this nobler view of rest be ours. In the heat of noonday it is per- 
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mitted that we look to the sunset and think of rest from toQ. But let us also take 
pride in the work we have to do, thinking that some day, by the Spirit of God working 
in us, the workmanship will be complete. God will have his particular sabbatism in 
us ; and we, complete in Christ, shall get our sabbatism with God.— Y. 

Ver. 12.— Characteristics of the Ward of God. What is the connection with the 
context ? Is it not this, that the Word of God, living and abiding for ever (1 Pet 
i. 23), stands in its constant living relation to every generation of men? So far 
as we are essentially in the position of that generation which came out of Egypt, 
so far as we have Divine promises before us the conditions of which we may neglect, 
so far are we the objects of the same Word of God. Essentially the same Divine visita- 
tion, judicial visitation, comes on all who fail to show that trust which is their duty. 
The same things must happen to all who will not believe what is true and trust what 
is trustworthy. And yet what is here said of the Word of God only takes a threaten- 
ing aspect if we choose to have it so. The Word of God has a double function. It 
may penetrate, physician-like, to heal, to purify, to illuminate the depths and dark- 
nesses of our being, or it may penetrate to furnish the irresistible evidence for our 
condemnation. It is sufficient, then, that we look at the characteristics of God's Word 
in themselves. What they may become in action it is for us to decide. 

L The Word of God is living. Every word concerning truth and duty, every 
word of promise, comfort, revelation of the unseen, is like a living being sent out into 
the world, going to and fro in the earth, so that none of us knows when, with all its 
fulness of life, it may take hold of us. " Moses," says Stephen in his great discourse, 
11 received the lively oracles (Xoyfo f«rra) to give to us." It is well that we should 
bear in mind how the written Scriptures, though an invaluable help, are not an abso- 
lute necessity. Apart from the living Spirit of God which fills them with life, they 
would be, perhaps, the least comprehensible, the most perplexing, of antique writings. 
Nor must we be forgetful of that Divine Logos spoken of at the beginning of John's 
GospeL In that Logos was life — life which was the light of men. The Word of God 
finding its highest expression, the expression of what would otherwise be ineffable in 
a manifested human life ; human, yet Divine ; Divine, yet human. 

II. The Word of God is powerful. Powerful, but powerful in a peculiar way. 
Energetic, shall we say ? Leaven — leavening the whole lump, undermining cherished 
principles of worldly wisdom, falsehoods, prejudices, superstitions, and putting in their 
place the Christian — the true and the rational Note the expression of Paul in 2 Cor. 
iv. 12, where he speaks of life energizing in us. 

III. The Word of God is fehetbatiko. This would seem to be the characteristic 
most to be borne in mind, considering how language is multiplied and varied to declare 
it. The sword of the Spirit is the Word of God. Some plain word of God with the 
Spirit's force behind it is a sword, sharper than any two-edged sword ; and yet, unlike 
the carnal weapon, it is not for killing, nor for mischief. Here is the penetrating 
power which reveals all secrets, opens out all mysteries. It hacks its way in and in 
till it is face to face with the real man. Every man has, as it were, a holy of holies 
with respect to others. They cannot get behind the veil. But God is never anywhere 
else in relation to us. His ways are past finding out by us. But all our ways in 
every winding are known to him. And all this deep, infallible searching is for our 

Ver. 14. — Our great High Priest passed into the heavens. L The comparison implied. 
Ch. ix. helps us here. There the writer speaks of two tabernacles— the first outside the 
veil, tho second within. Into the second the high priest went alone once a year. 
There, away from the sight of the people, before the ark of the covenant containing 
the tables of our Law, he transacted solemn business with God on behalf o( his fellow- 
Israelites. And not only so, this high priest was acknowledged by the whole people. 
They believed, or professed to believe, that he was a necessary medium of communica- 
tion between God and them. And so he was for the time, and long continued so. The 
bulk of the Hebrew people at the time this Epistle was written had a profound regard, 
though also a superstitious and servile one, for the person of the high priest There 
might be in the regard very little of intelligence, and very doubtful advantage; but still, 
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there it was, a real acknowledgment, quite enough out of which to make a striking 
illustration of him who is the real great High Priestr-Jesus, the Son of God. He also 
has passed through and gone behind a veil, the veil that separates the seen from the 
unseen. What a thought of the unseen, that it is God's true holy of holies! Doubtless 
there is a special reference here to the day of ascension, when Jesus rose from the 
midst of his disciples, and a cloud received him out of their sight 

IL How we abe to profit by this ooHPABisoN. The comparison — the parallel — 
was easy enough to these Hebrew Christians. It referred them to traditions and a 
ritual with which they were familiar from childhood. They saw high priests con- 
tinually. But we know nothing of a priest, an altar, a sacrifice. Wedo not hear the 
lowing of oxen and the bleating of sheep whose lives are to be taken away in the 
acceptable worship of God. We could not bring ourselves to think that such things 
could be of any use. Not at all doubting that they once served a purpose, we know 
that the purpose exists no longer. Believing that they were onoe somehow necessary, 
that is all we can say. Our experience gives us nothing whereby we may understand 
the necessity. Thus the question comes — How are we, who have never had anything 
to do with such a priest as Aaron, or any of his posterity, to get good out of this exhor- 
tation? What sort of notion are we to represent to our minds when we are told to 
hold fast our profession in a great High Priest passed into the heavens, when, as a 
matter of experience, we have never had anything to do with priests at all ? It would 
be a great mistake to say that we are to trouble ourselves no more about the priestly 
idea. Though we cannot make the forms of the old Jewish priesthood a living thing 
to us, still we can surely do something to get at the idea which lies behind all priest- 
hood. We are often misled by confounding priesthood with priestcraft The indigna- 
tion of every honest heart cannot be too strong against the abomination, priestcraft. 
But why an abomination ? Just because it is the degradation of a good thing. Priest- 
hood is simply the office and function of the man who is set apart to act on behalf of 
ids fellow-men in their relations to God. And looking at what is to be found in the 
Old Testament with respect to the priestly office, we find there was no chance for 
priestcraft. The true priest had to be an honest, patient man, faithful in little things, 
exact in minute observances, full of self-denial, and constantly attentive to the requests 
of all the people. The very Scriptures which exalt priesthood denounce priestcraft. 
Priesthood is the means whereby men are governed and blessed spiritually ; priest c raft 
the means whereby they are spiritually crushed, and their consciences made slaves to 
another man's will. Priestcraft is only to be got rid of by giving the true priesthood 
its full force. Allowing ourselves to drift into the idea that priesthood is obsolete, we 
shall never get rid of priestcraft; since error only dies out as truth is planted by its 
side, drawing away from the roots of error all that nourished them. The priesthood in 
ancient Israel, with all its mere outward rites, with all its defects and lapses, did a 
great service. It prepared the way for the great High Priest of our acknowledgment. 
And, after all, priesthood is only the name ; it is the thing we have to look at Jesus 
is he who answers the questions no one on earth can answer ; renders the services no 
one on earth can render; we therefore call him great High Priest. Pretenders may come 
in, and by their doings make the name of priest hateful ; but the work of the true 
Priest is none the less real. And the exhortation is that we should avail ourselves of 
that work to the very fullest extent. Then all the good things coming to us by nature 
will be crowned by this best thing coming through grace. Men have helped us 
according to their opportunity — loving, self-denying parents, skilful instructors, 
watchful and wise-hearted friends, great men who have revealed themselves in books, 
making us feel what a noble thing it is to be partakers of human nature ; and then 
Jesus of Nazareth comes in at last, Priest of the most high God, abiding for ever, and 
undertaking to satisfy our deepest wants out of the immeasurable fulness of God.— Y. 

Yen. 15, 16. — The helpful nearness to man of the true High Priest. I. The dcflioa- 
tion with beoabd to OTHER priests. Other priests are lacking in proper sympathy 
with human weakness. They are lacking in a sense of the almost omnipotence of 
tempting influence. They themselves, in all important respects, are no better than 
those for whom they act. Not that they are to blame for this ; other things were not 
expected from them. They were only to be part of an instructive and impressive 
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ceremonial by which might be set forth, by the best means attainable at the time, 
something as to what a priest, an offering and an approach to God, ought to be. The 
very defects of the priest taken from among men emphasize the need of something 
immeasurably better. Sinful men should be able to sympathize with sinful men ; but, 
as a matter of fact, they very frequently are unable to do this even in the most qualified 
way. They can sympathize in a measure with sickness, with temporal calamity ; but 
too often for sin, for crime, for vice, they have nothing but denunciation with respect to 
men. There is a hint to us how we should recollect that the greater sinner a man is, 
the greater is his need for human sympathy. 

II. The perfection of priestly qualities found in Christ. In him there is all 
the true priest needs. He is attracted, not by the strong side of human nature, but by 
the weak. Easy is it to be drawn to men in the hours of their full life, in their prime, 
when they are strong for action either of body or of mind; and it is pleasant to look at 
the results of all their effort But it is much better, difficult though it be, to look at 
man in his hours of weakness and need ; for it is out of the midst of his weakness that 
his highest strength is to be attained. And so Jesus was drawn to men in their weak- 
ness. He came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to minister to those 
who really needed ministry. We do not serve rightly when we serve those who are 
quite able to do things for themselves. This is only to increase the indolence of the 
world. Christ comes to give the help that but for his coming could not be given. He 
sympathizes with us in all weakness, in poverty, in sickness, in feebleness of body and 
harassing circumstances. But his sympathy is specially with us in temptation. He 
was tempted in all points like as we are, ♦.«. his temptation was a real thing ; and the 
temptation he had to suffer was one suited to the peculiarities of his position and his 
work. We are to think here, not so much of his experiences in the wilderness, as of 
Oethsemane (ch. v. 7). The temptations of the wilderness he saw through at once ; 
they must have been very clumsy artifices in his eye. But Gethsemane tried him. 
The pure gold went into the furnace there that its purity might be made manifest. 
And thus it was shown that he was without a sin. The more we are made to feel our 
own sin, the more our hearts are revealed, the closer we are drawn to him who has no 
sin, and who shows us that sin is no essential part of human nature. 

HI. The practical result of these considerations. We are to make full use of 
the Priest thus provided — a Priest not of our finding or our making. He has not come 
by some process of selection and training employed by men, but is of Divine appoint- 
ment ; an Apostle from the throne of grace, beseeching us to accent him as the sufficient 
Interpreter of human needs and human penitence. Our attitude is to be one of approach 
to the throne of grace, thinking of it as such ; thinking of the severities of God and the 

Eenal aspects of law as only grace in disguise. Chastisement, punishment, pain, are 
ut grace not understood. We must have boldness, freencas, a strong sense of the 
right given us to approach the throne of grace. We must have a sense of how God 
will treat us. He will not only put us into a better state, but do it in a most 
compassionate and tender way. It is conceivable that a physician might perfectly 
cure a sick person, yet do it all like a machine, without any manifestation of heart, 
without a single kind or cheering word.*—? . 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER V. 

TlIE PCIESTIIOOD OF CHRIST. 

The purpose of the first part of this 
chapter (vers. 1 — 10) is to corroborate the 
position arrived at in the conclusion of 
ch. iv., viz. that we have in Christ a true 
High Priest sufficient for all our needs. 
This is done by analyzing the conception of 
a high priest, and observing that Christ in 



all respects fulfils it And thus the full 
exposition of Christ's heavenly priesthood 
above that of Aaron is prepared for. But 
this full exposition is still not entered on 
till after an exhortation (beginning at ch. 
v. 11X1 longer and more earnest than any 
former one, called for by the slowness of 
the Hebrew Christians to apprehend tho 
doctrine. It is at length taken up and 
carried out in ch. viL . . 
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The intention of vers. 1—10 being as 
above explained, it is a mistake to suppose 
any contrast intended here between the 
Aaronic priesthood and that of Christ; e.g. 
to take vers. 1—3 as meaning, Human high 
priests can sympathize in virtue of their 
own in^nxdtj,— -otherwise Christ ; or, Human 
high priests have need of atonement for 
themselves,— not so Christ. The main drift, 
on the contrary, is that all recognized 
essentials of high priesthood are found in 
Christ These essentials are that, the high 
priest* s office being to mediate between man 
and God, (1) he should be of the same 
nature, and sympathetic with those in 
whose behalf he mediates ; and (2) that his 
credentials should be Divine, <.«. that God 
himself should have appointed him to his 
office* 

Yer. 1.— Tor every high priest, from 
among men being taken, for men is con- 
stituted In the things pertaining to God, 
that he may offer both gifts and sa cri fices 
lor sins. Here 41 awBpArww kapfiav4ii*pos is 
not (as the rendering of the A.V. might 
suggest) a limitation of the subject of the 
sentence, confining it to merely human high 
priests; it belongs to the predicate, ex- 
pressing what is true of every high priest 
The phrase expresses both the necessary hu- 
manity of the high priest, and also his being 
set apart for his peculiar office— XapfiarJ- 
p§»os if. The order, and consequent force, 
of the words in the Greek is retained in the 
translation given above. (For the expression, 
ve wpks tcp Offer, cf. ch. iL 17; Bom. xv. 17.) 
The purpose for which the high priest is 
constituted in this relation is " that he may 
oiler both gifts and sacrifices for *i*u w — * 
comprehensive designation of sacerdotal 
functions, the essential idea, expressed by 
Mp kpaprimr, being atonement (cf. ch. iL 17, 
Els re JXaVitfotiai rat apuprtas rov Xopv). 
The difference between the words Uopow 
and eWfa is that the former, denoting 
properly any offering regarded as a gift, is 
especially applied in the LXX. to the 
mUehah (" meat offering "); the latter (from 
06m) denotes properly M a bloody sacrifice," 
and is generally so applied. The distinction, 
however, is not invariably observed, empw 
being used in this Epistle (ch. xL 4) for 
Abefs sacrifice and (ch. viii. 4) for all 
kinds of offerings, while *Wfa in the 
LXX. denotes (Gen. iv. 3) Cain's unbloody 
offering and (Lev. ii. 1) the minehah. 
But here, as also in oh. viii. 8 and ix. 
9, where both are named (ftdpa re jcol 
ew/os), we may conclude a distinctive re- 
ference to be intended to the unbloody 



and bloody offerings of the Law (ct Ps. xL 6, 
" Sacrifice and offering (Bvelar ko2 vpocrfopar, 
LXX.) thou didst not desire; " Dan. ix. 27, 
Owrla «ol ewotMi : and also Jer. xvii 26. To 
both M? kfiaprmv (depending, not on Ovaiat, 
but on *po<r<b4pi) applies. For, though blood- 
shedding (oh. ix. 22) was essential for atone- 
ment, the unbloody minehah formed part of 
the ceremony of expiation, and this notably 
on the Day of Atonement, so specially 
referred to afterwards in the Epistle (see 
Numb. xxix. 7 — 11). 

Yer. 2. — Who can have compassion on the 
ignorant and erring; for that he himself 
also is compassed with infirmity. It is not 
easy to find a satisfactory English equiva- 
lent forjuTpioraBw, translated as above in 
the A. v.; by Alford, "be compassionate 
towards ; w in the margin of the A.V., 
u reasonably bear with;" by the reoent 
Revisers, "bear gently with;* by Bengel, 
"moderate afflci." The oompound had its 
origin, doubtless, in the peripatetic school, 
denoting the right mean between passionate- 
ness ana Stoic apathy, being the application 
of Aristotle's fiecerns to the sphere of the 
nassions. Thus Diog.Laert says of Aristotle, 
Efif 8) rbr voAbr ph ffreu pukv airaffip, furpta- 
waBrj 81. In tnis sense Philo uses lurpto- 
wofffef to express Abraham's sober grief 
after the death of Sarah (iL 87) and Jacob's 
patience under his afflictions (ii. 45). The 
verb, followed, as here, by a dative of 
persons, may be taken, therefore, to denote 
moderation of feeling towards the persons 
indicated, such moderation being especially 
opposed in the case before us, where the 
persons are the ignorant and erring, to 
excess of severe or indignant feeling. Mode- 
ration, indeed, in this regard seems to have 
been the idea generally attached to the 
compound (of. Pint, ' De Ira Cohib.,' p. 458, 
'Awurr^ffoi teed cmcai jm! e^eurdaOat ital tap- 
repqovu vpaAnrros fori iral ovyynfyojj col 
pL*rpio*a6§las). Josephus also speaks of the 
emperors Vespasian and Titus as firrpto- 
*mhiadrruw in their attitude towards the 
Jews after long hostility ('Ant,' xii. 8 
2). This, then, being the meaning of fw- 
rpio*a0c(a, it is obvious how the capacity 
of it is essential to the idea of a high 
priest as being one who is resorted to at 
a mediator by a people laden with in* 
firmities, to r e pr e s e nt them and to plead 
for them. It is not of necessity implied 
that every high priest was personally /**. 
rpwwWis : it is the ideal of his office that m 
spoken of. And, in the case of human high 

S nests, this ideal was fulfilled by their 
eing themselves human, encompassed 
themselves with the infirmity of those for 
whom they mediated. Christ also, so tar, 
evidently fulfils the condition. For, though 
he is afterwards distinguished (ch. vii 28) 
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from priests having themselves infirmity, 
yet he had, in his human nature, experienced 
what it was : " He was crucified 4£ lur$***(os " 
(2 Cor. xiii. 4); « Himself took our infirmi- 
ties (atftorfaf), and hare our sicknesses" 
(Matt viii. 17; Isa. liii 4); the agony in the 
garden (whatever its mysterious import, of 
which more below) expressed personal ex- 
perience of human iurtiritcu Alford denies 
that Aoticrc/o, in the sense supposed by him 
to be here intended, ean be attributed to 
Christ, and hence that irtpfjcfcroi lurOfvucus 
can apply to him (but see above on ch. 
iv. 15, and below on vers. 3, 7). 

Ver. 8.— And by reason hereof he ought 
(or, it hound, tyc /A.**), as for the people, so 
also for himself, to offer for sins. This obli- 
gation is evident in the case of the high 
priests of the Law. Consequently, their Bin 
offering for themselves, in the first place, 
was a prominent part of the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement, which the writer 
may be supposed to have especially in view 
(Lev. xvi.). But can we suppose anv cor- 
responding necessity in the case of Christ ? 
The argument does not absolutely reauire 
that we should, since the obligation of the 
Levitical high priest may be adduced only 
in proof of his own experience of durfe rcfo. 
Christ, though under no such obligation, 
might still fulfil the requisites of a high 
priest, expressed in the case of sinful high 
priests by the obligation to offer for them- 
selves ; and we may (as Ebrard says) leave 
it to the writer to show how he does fulfil 
them. Whether, however, there was in 
Christ's own experience anything corre- 
sponding to the high priest's offering for 
himself will be considered under vers. 7, 8. 

Ver. 4.— And no man taketh this honour 
unto himself; but being called of God (the 6 
of Textus Reoeptus before KoXot/uvos — M he 
that is called," as in A.V.— has very slight 
authority), even as was Aaron. This verse 
expresses the second essential of a high 
priest, Divine appointment, for assurance 
of the efficacy of his mediation. Of course 
Aaron's successors derived their Divine com- 
mission from his original one (cf. Numb, 
xxl 26; xxvi. 10—14). 

Yen. 5, 6.— So also Christ glorified not him- 
self to be made a High Priest Here begins 
the proof that Christ fulfils the two require- 
ments, that mentioned second in the previous 
statement being taken first in the proof— 
chioiticaUy, as is usual in this Epistle. The 
expression, iavrir M^wc, rather than tV 
ruri^fAa/fe, may have reference to the glory 
wherewith Christ is crowned in his exalted 
position as Priest-King (of. ch. ii. 9). But 
he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee. As he saith also in 
another place, Thou art a Priest for ever after 
the order of Xelehizedek, These two texts 



(Ps. ii. 7 ; ex. 4) must be taken together for 
the proof required. Tbe first (commented 
on under ch. i. 5) shows the Lord's appoint- 
ment of Christ to his kingly office as Sox ; 
the second shows that this kingly office 
carries with it, also by Divine appointment, 
an eternal priesthood. Christ's entry into 
this kingly priesthood is best conceived as 
inaugurated by his resurrection, after accom- 
plishment of human obedience, whereby he 
fitted himself for priesthood. Before this 
he was the destined High Priest, but not 
the "perfected" High Priest, "ever living 
to make intercession for us." It is not during 
his life on earth, but after his exaltation, 
that he is spoken of as the High Priest of 
mankind, in his sufferings and death he 
was consecrated to his eternal office. This 
appears from vers. 9, 10, and also from Ps. 
ox., quoted in this verse, where the priest- 
hood after the order of Melchizedek and the 
exaltation to the right hand of God are 
regarded together. See also what was said 
under ch. i. 5, of the application to Christ 
of the other text quoted, " This day have I 
begotten thee." The Messianio reference 
ana general drift of Ps. ex. has been con- 
sidered under ch. i. 13. It was there seen 
to be more than a typical prophecy, David 
having in it a distinct view of One far 
greater than himself— of the Sox to come, 
whom he calls his Lord. But even had it, 
like other Messianio psalms, a primary refer- 
ence to some theocratic king, the remarkable 
import of ver. 4 would in itself point beyond 
one. For, though David organized and eon- 
trolled the priesthood and the services of the 
sanctuary, though both he and Solomon 
took a prominent part in solemn acts of % 
worship, yet neither they nor anv other * 
king assumed the priestly office, which, in 
its essential functions, was scrupulously eon- 
fined to the sons of Aaron. The judgment 
on TJzziah (2 Chron. xxvi 16—22) is * 
notable evidence of the importance attached 
to this principle. Yet the verse before us 
assigns a true priesthood to the future King. 
For Melchizedek, as he appears in Genesis, 
is evidently a true priest, though prior to 
the Aaronio priesthood, uniting in himself, 
according to the system of the patriarchal 
age, the royalty and the priesthood of his 
race : as a true priest, he blessed Abraham, 
and received tithes from him. But of him, 
historically and symbolically regarded, the 
consideration must be reserved for oh. viL, 
where the subject is taken up. Enough 
here to observe that in Ps. ex. a true and 
everlasting priesthood is assigned to the 
Son in union with his exalted royalty at 
the Loan's riffht hand, and this by Divine 
appointment, oy the M voice n or - oracle " of 
the Lord (ver. 1), confirmed by the Lord's 
oath (ver. 4). 
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Vera. 7, 8.— Who In the days of his flesh, 
▼hen he had offered up (rather, when he 
offered up) prayers and supplications to him 
that was able to save him from death, and 
was heard in that he feared; though he 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered. Here (according 
to tne yiew taken above of the chuutie 
structure of the passage) we have the ac- 
count of how Christ fulfilled the human 
requirements of a High Priest, referred to 
in vers. 2, 8. This main intention of 
▼era. 7, 8 must be kept in mind for a proper 
understanding of them. Christ is in them 
regarded, not as executing bis priestly 
office, but as being prepared and conse- 
crated for it His eternal priesthood is 
conceived as entered on after the human ex- 
perience which is the subject of these verses 
(cf. urol tcAc uftf it iybrro (ver. 9), and what 
was said under ver. 5). With regard to the 
participial aorists, voortrtyicas, *l<raK0vc4*ls t 
it is a misapprehension of their proper force 
to regard them as denoting a Ume previous 
to that ott/iaB** in ver. 8 ; as if the meaning 
were— having in Gethsemane "offered," etc, 
and " been heard," he afterward* " learnt 
obedience" on the cross. All they express 
is that in offering, etc, and being heard, he 
learned obedience. The idea of subsequent 
time does not come in till ver. 9 ; M and 
being perfected," after thus learning obe- 
dience, " he became,'' etc. Thus the only 
question with regard to time in vers. 7, 8 is 
whether they have reference to the agony in 
the garden only, or both to the agon v and 
the cross. That they refer mainly, if not 
exclusively, to the agony is evident from the 
expressions used, corresponding so closely 
with the Gospel history. The view pre- 
sented is, as in the Gospels, of some intense 
inward struggle, outwardly manifested, and 
expressing itself in repeated prayers (observe 
the plural, Mrtts «ol Umipias) aloud for 
deliverance. It is true that the Gospels, as 
we have them now, do not mention teare ; 
but these too are quite in keeping with the 
bloody sweat specified by 6t Luke, and 
Epiphanius states that the original copies of 
Luke xxii 43, 44 oontained the verb Ik- 
Aaiwtf. Some interpreters would identify 
the icpavy^i foxtpd of ver. 7 with the " loud 
voice (twrtf peydA*) " from the cross (Matt 
xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 84; Luke xxiii. 46). 
But there is nothing to suggest this; the 
M strong crying and tears" evidently denote 
the manner of the " prayers and supplica- 
tions;" and the thrice-repeated prayer in 
the garden recorded by the evangelists 
may be well conceived to have been thus 
loudly uttered, so as to be heard by the three 
disciples, a stone's oast distant, before sleep 
overcame them. " In crnce clamasse dicitur ; 
lachrymasse non dicitur. Utrumhorum 



Sicitlocum Gethsemane "(Bengel). What, 
ton, as seen in the light of these verses, was 
the meaning of the " prayer and supplica- 
tions " in the garden of Gethsemane ? The 
expression, rhw tvydficror a&tw «vre> U 6a- 
wdrovj corresponding with mdrra tward trot 
of Mark xiv. 86, confirms the view that the 
"cup" which he prayed might pass from 
him, was the death before him, and that the 
purport of his prayer was, not to be raised 
from death after undergoing it, but to be 
saved from undergoing it Such is the 
ordinary meaning of <r6(<ty 4k Bwdrov in 
reference to one still alive (of. Ps. xxxiiL 
19 ; Jas. v. 20). It does not indeed posi- 
tively follow that, because he prayed to One 
who was able in this sense to save him, his 
prayer was that he might be in this sense 
saved. It is, however, the natural inference. 
But, if so, two difficulties present them- 
selves. (1) How was such a prayer consistent 
with his distinct knowledge that death 
must be undergone, and his late strong 
rebuke to Peter for venturing to dissuade 
him from it? (2) How can he be said to 
have been heard (*l<roKovc€*ls), since he was 
not saved from death in the sense intended ? 
To the first of these questions the answer is 
that the prayer expressed, not the deliberate 
desire of his Divine will, but only the 
inevitable shrinking of the human will 
from such an ordeal as was before him. As 
man, he experienced this shrinking to the 
full, and as man he craved deliveranoe, 
though with entire submission to the will 
of the Father. His humau will did not 
oppose itself to the Divine will : it conformed 
itself in the end entirely to it ; but this 
according to the necessary conditions of 
humanity, through the power of prayer. 
Had it not been so with him, his participa- 
tion in human nature would have been 
incomplete ; he would not have been such 
as to be «* touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, being in all thingB tempted like 
as we are ; " nor would he have stood forth 
for ever as the great Example to mankind. 
8t John, who so deeply enters into and 
interprets the mind of Christ, records an 
utterance before the agony which antici- 
pates its meaning (John xii) : " The hour 
is come" (ver. 28) ; and then (ver. 27), "Now 
is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour [c£ *&(*t* U 
$ardrov] ; but for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify thy Name." 
The "hour" was that of the drinking of 
the cup (cf. Mark xiv. 85, "And prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass 
from him "). M Father, save me from this 
hour " was the human craving of the agony; 
but still, "Father, glorify thy Name^ was 
the essence of the prayer ; and perfect sub- 
mission to the Divine will was tne outcome 
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of it, after this troubling of his human soul. 
The mystery surrounding the whole subject 
of the Divine and human in Christ remains 
still. What was said with regard to it 
about the temptation in the wilderness (ch. 
iv. 15) is applicable also here. If it be 
further asked how it was that Christ, in his 
humanity, so shrank from the " eup " before 
him, seeing that mere men have been found 
to face death calmly in its most appalling 
forms, the answer may be found in the 
consideration of what this oup implied. It 
was more than physical death, more than 
physical pain, more than any sorrow that 
falls to the lot of man. Such expressions as 
"Hp^aro \vwuc9ai iced d8i}fioy€<v . . . wtptkvrot 
4<rrl* fj tyvxA P° v *"' Oaydrov (Matt, xxvi 37, 
88) ; "Hrfaro itcBafifitTa^au *al Mruioruv (Mark 
adv. 83); Yw6fi%¥os lv ayvviq, iiermffrtpw 
wf>o<m^xtro (Luke xxii. 44); the blood? 
sweat, and the cry of " My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ? " — convey in 
themselves the impression of a mysterious 
ordeal, beyond what we can fathom, under- 
gone by the atoning Saviour in that "hour" 
of the «• power of darkness." Of the $eotmd 
difficulty mentioned above, as to how Christ 
was "heard," not having been saved " from 
death" in the apparent sense of his prayer, 
the solution may be that the prayer, con- 
ditioned as it was by d tvpvrhr, was most 
truly answered by the angel sent to 
strengthen him, and the power thenceforth 
given him to M endure the cross, despising 
the shame." "Mortem ex qua Pater eum 
liberare posset, ne moreretur, tamen subiit, 
▼oluntati Patris obediens : ab horrore plane 
liberates est per exanditionem. • . . Exaudi- 
tus est, non nt ne biberet calioem, sed ut jam 
sine ullo horrore biberet: unde etiam per 
angelumoorroboratusest" (Bengell The 
example to us thus becomes the more 
apparent For we, too, praying legitimately 
for release from excessive trial, may have 
our prayer best answered by grace given to 
endure the trial, and by "a happy issue" 
out of it; as was the case with Christ. 
For his bitter passion was made the path to 
eternal glory; and thus in the Resurrec- 
tion too his prayer was answered. The 
exact meaning of ufcutovaQiU kwb rijs c&Aa- 
fitiat is not easy to determine. It is taken 
by a large proportion of commentators to 
mean "deliverance from his fear;'* tiVa- 
KovffttU a*& being supposed to be a con- 
ttruetio prmgnans in the sense of "heard 
so as to be delivered," and *vkafi*la to 
denote the dread experienced in Gethsemano. 
So the old Italian Versions, and Ambrose, 
44 exauditus a metu ; " so Bengel, " ab hor- 
rore liberates per exanditionem." This 
interpretation is upheld by Beza, Grotius, 
Tholuok, Hofinann, Ebrard, and many 
others; some of whom, less tenably (as 



Calvin, Hammond, Jackson), understand «6- 
Xafitia as meaning, not the fear felt, but 
the thing feared : " ab eo quod timebat " 
(Calvin). The objections to this view are 
(1) the doubtfulness of the con$truetu> preg- 
nane (the instances adduced — hrt\Kowr4 fiov 
elf vAanwr/ior, Ps. cxviii. 5; 4pbt*rurp4rot 
• • • iarb 0vr«i84<rc«r iropiypa*, en. X. 22— 
are not parallel) ; and (2) the sense assigned 
to ftaa/Sffa, since *l\a&u<rt<u and its deri- 
vatives, when used to express fear, denote 
usually, not a shrinking, but a wary or 
cautious fear, and commonly carry with 
them (in this Epistle and St. Luke espe- 
cially) the idea of piety. Thus in ch. xi. 7, 
of Noah, tb\afir)6<\t Kar€(TK9va<ri KifZurdr: 
ch. xii. 28, ftcr* edbovs ko2 c6Aa£«a/s : and in 
Lukeii. 25; Acts ii. 5; viii. 2; xxii. 12, 
kbXafrfis is synonjmous with c fcre/94* The 
rendering hence preferred by many, having 
the authority of Chrysostom, ana among 
moderns of LUnemann, Bleak, Delitzsch, 
Alford, and others, is that of the Vulgate, 
"exauditus pro sua reverentia." So vigi- 
lius, "propter timorem;" the A.V.," heard 
in that he feared," or, as in the margin, 
u heard for his piety;" and in the recent 
revision, " for his godly fear; " which is the 
A.V.'s rendering of ctaolcfa in ch. xii. 28. 
The objection to the use of iwb to express 
the cause of his being heard is met by 
reference to the frequent usage of St Luke, 
whose language most resembles that of our 
Epistle. Thus : &*>& rov ix*<"> (Luke xix. 3); 
awb ri)f x°f« J (Luke xxiv. 41 and Acts xii. 
14); a*k rov favov (Acts XX. 9j) ; iurb t^s Mfrs 
(Acts xxii. 1 1). The phrase, thus understood, 
brings out the more markedly the thoroughly 
human conditions to which Christ was sub- 
jected. It was not in right of his souship 
that ho was heard. He won his hearing by 
his human piety ; though he was Son, and 
as such knew that his Father heard him 
always (John xi. 42), ho learnt humanly 
his lesson of obedience. In the expression, 
Kofwtp &v vlbs t \Son is surely meant in the 
peculiar sense in which it has all along 
teen Applied to Christ, expressing more 
than that his relation to God was that of 
any son to a father, and thus we perceive 
the full force of Kcu'xcp. It is true that it 
was not till after tho Resurrection that he 
attained his exalted position as Sox (see 
under ch. i. 5 and v. 5) ; but still he 



all along the Sox, in virtue of his origin as 
well as of his destiny. Cf. lA&iprc y j^ur 
4r wV (ch. L 9). 'a? vlbs does not indeed, hi 
itself, express that he was the Second Person 
of tho Trinity (this application of the word 
vibs being nowhere found in the Epistle) ; 
but it implies that, even in his state of 
humiliation, he was more than man ; for 
there would be nothing very extraordinary, 
so as to justify «ahr«/», in the case of an 
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ordinary son learning obedience to his 
father through suffering. Recurring now 
to the question raised under ver. 3, whether 
the high priest's obligation to offer in the 
first place for himself had any counterpart 
in the case of Christ, we may perceive 
such a counterpart in the agony, as above 
regarded. For, although for himself Christ 
needed no atonement, yet the " prayers and 
supplications" were offered in his own behalf, 
being due to his own entire participation 
in the conditions of humanity ; the whole 
"agony and bloody sweat" were part of 
his own preparation and consecration for 
executing the office of a High Priest for 
others ; and, like the Aaronic priest's offer- 
ing for himself, they were the sign and 
evidence of his being one fi*rpiowa$*7r iw&- 
Imwi . Thus (x«plt ApapWoi being all along 
understood) they answered truly to the pre- 
paratory part of Aaron's original consecra- 
tion (Lev. viii. 14— ix. 15), or to the high 
priest's own offering, before his offering for 
the people and entering behind the veil, 
on the Day of Atonement (Lev. xiv. 6). It 
may be (though not necessarily so) that 
the word irpoetriyKtu in yer. 7, corre- 
sponding with vpoc<p4p€i* in ver. 3, is 
intended to suggest this analogy. 

Vers. 9, 10.— And being made perfect, he 
became unto all them that obey him the 
Author of eternal salvation; called (or rather 
to addreued) of God a High Priest after 
the order of Xelohixedek. Here rcx«»0ch 
(translated « being made perfect") refers to 
the time of his resurrection, when the suffer- 
ings were over and the atonement complete 
(of Luke xiii. 82, r» rptrp re A«cowmu). The 
word may be used in its general sense of 
perfected, Le. u being made perfeotly that 
which he was intended to become" (De- 
litzsch). In such sense St. Paul uses the 
word of himself, O&x *™ ti&! rcrcAc(«/uu 
(Phil. iii. 12). Or the specifio sense of 
priestly consecration may be here, as well as 
in ch. ii. 10 and vii. 28, intended. In ch. 
vil 28 the A.V. renders fit rbv elm** rcr*- 
\*u»n(vov by M consecrated fox evermore." 
And this view is supported by passages in 
the TjXX., where the word rcXc f«rit is used 
with special reference to the consecration of 
the high priest QL fori yap TtXcWu o0r* 
(Exod. xxix. 22) ; tow icptov rjjf rcAc rtfofttf, 
8 4<rriw 'Aapvw (vers. 26, 27, 81); rcXcotaou 
rat xfy** aOrfir (vers. 29, 83, 85) ; rijf *wrlas 
rrjs TfXt i^fft a»j (ver. 84) ; ror Zt6r*po* Kpdbw 
rrjs rfXcMfoftfs (Lev. viii. 22, 29); Aro rod 
kovov rrjs rcXcMfocvs (ver. 26); re dXo*a£r«/ta 
riff rcAcc4rc»f (ver. 28); tos r)/i4pa vXripvOrj, 
4i/i4pa rcXcufawf i>p£»r (ver. 83); also Lev. 
xxi. 10, where the high priest— 6 Uptbs 6 
fijyus &*b rfir ttcXfdr avrov— is described 
as row 4wuc9X v ^* t0V &*\ rqr *f$aXV rod 
ixa/ov rev Xpterov *ol rtreXf uytlrev M*V#» 



<r$eu rh tftdncu See also Oesenius on the 
Hebrew word twfyo. Hence, and in view of 
the drift of the passage before us, Jackson 
very decidedly regards rcXc i«0clr in yer. 9 
as a verbum solenne, denoting specifically 
Christ's consecration to his eternal office of 
High Priest. So also Hammond and Whitby. 
Being thus perfected, or consecrated, he 
became, for ever Afterwards, the Author, not 
of mere ceremonial cleansing or temporary 
remission of guilt, but of eternal salvation ; 
potentially to All mankind (cf. Mp tot&s, 
ch. ii 9), and effectively to "all them that obey 
him ; " being addressed, in this his consum- 
mated position (the reference being to Ps. ex.) 
as " High Priest for ever," etc. Here again 
we perceive that it is not till after the Resur- 
rection that the prophetio ideal of the Son 
at God's right hand, and of the eternal 
High Priest, are regarded as fully realized. 
If It be objected that his high priesthood 
must have begun before the Resurrection for 
bis death upon the cross to be a true atone- 
ment, it may be replied that his one oblation 
of himself upon the cross at once consum- 
mated his consecration and effected the 
atonement Doubtless, as a true High 
Priest on earth, he thus a offered one sa- 
crifice for sins for ever " (ch. x. 12) ; all that 
is meant above is that it was not till after 
the Resurrection that he entered on his 
eternal office of mediation in virtue of that 
one accomplished sacrifice. 

Ver. 11— oh. vii. 1.— This is the long 
admonitory digression (see under ver. 1) felt 
by the writer to be necessary before his 
exposition of Kara r)jr rd£w MfXxc£c&Ar. 
He is entering on a new theme, higher and 
less level to the comprehension of his readers 
than any that has gone before. Even so far, 
we have seen how their Jewish prejudices 
had evoked admonitions, frequently inter- 
posed in the oourse of the argument. Much 
more so now, when it is to be shown how 
the priesthood of Christ not only fulfils the 
idea of, but also supersedes, that of the sons 
of Aaron, being of a different order from 
theirs. The region of thought to be entered 
now, being thai of M the mystery of Christ," 
transcends more than any that has been so 
far entered the ordinary conceptions of 
traditional Judaism. Hence the writer's 
shrinking from entering all at once on the 
subject for fear of not being even under- 
stood; hence his earnest warnings to his 
readers as to the necessity of advancing to 
the state of full-grown Christians who can 
discern spiritual things. 

Ver. 11— oh* vL 20.— Iktebposed Ex- 
hortation. 

Yer. 11. — Of whom (the most obvious an- 
teeedent being Melohtoedek, but with regard 
to his typical significance, as referred to in 
Ps. ex.) we have many things to say (the 
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subject itself admits a lengthy exposition) 
and hard of interpretation, seeing ye are 
become (not, as in A.V., " ye are ") dull of 
hearing. Their dulnesa is the reason of the 
\4yos being SvvtpuJivtvrou It was not that 
the subject was in itself inexplicable, or 
that the writer was incompetent to explain 
it; his difficulty was in adapting the inter- 
pretation to the capacity of his readers: 
44 Non scribentia, sedvestro vitio" (Bengal). 
It seems from yrytycrr* ("ye are become"), in 
this and the following verse, that the Hebrew 
Christians had even retrograded in spiritual 
perception. This is easily conceivable. As, 
through the teaching of St Paul especially, 
the tie between Christianity and Judaism 
became more and more broken, there was 
likely to be a certain reaction among the 
Hebrew Christians, who, haying gone to a 
certain extent with the tide of thought, 
became conscious how far it was carrying 
them. They would be inclined to cling the 
more fondly to their old associations from 
the fear of losing them altogether. Such 
retrogressions have been observable in other 
times of upheaval of old ideas. 

Ver. 12.— Tor when, by reason of the time 
(fa. the time that has elapsed since your 
conversion), ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that some one teaoh you (or, 
that one teach you which be) the first prin- 
ciples (literally, the elements of the begin- 
ning) of the oracles of God ; and are become 
such as have need of milk, and not of solid 
food. Ttjs a>x^f in this verse seems best 
taken in union with t* <rroix««a, rather than 
with rw» \oyl*v; the phrase, to, *toix«ni 
ttjj Apxip, meaning "the initiatory elements" 
— the A, B, of Christian teaching. The 
word koyta C* oracles ") , is used elsewhere for 
the revelations of the Old Testament, as 
Acts vii. 38 ; Bom. iii. 2. Here its meaning 
can hardly be taken as confined to them, 
since the first principles of the gospel are 
being spoken of. Still, a word that includes 
them in its meaning may be purposely used 
by way of (intimating that the elements 
intended are those of Judaism as well as 
Christianity, or of the latter only in its first 
emergence out of Judaism. And accord- 
ingly, ▼era. 1, 2 of ch. vi, where they are 
enumerated, are (as will be seen) so worded 
as to imply no more than this ; nor are the 
first principles there mentioned beyond what 
an enlightened Jew might be expected to 
understand readily. Be it observed that 
the Hebrew Church need not be supposed 
to have actually lost sight of these first 
principles, so as to require a new indoctri- 
nation into them. There may be a vein of 
delicate irony in what is said, after the 
manner of St Paul. All that is of neces- 
sity implied is that there had been such a 
failure in seeing what these principles led to 



as to suggest the necessity of their being 
learnt anew. The writer does not, in fact, 
as he goes on, require them to be learnt 
anew; for he bids his readers leave them 
behind, as though already known, and pro- 
ceed from them to perfection, though still 
with some misgiving as to their capability 
for doing so. The figure of milk for babes 
and solid food for full-grown men, to illus- 
trate the teaching suitable for neophytes 
and for advanced Christians, is found also 
in 1 Cor. iii. 1, 2; and that of vfrrtos in 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; GaL iv. 19; Eph. iv. 14. 
This correspondence, though no proof of 
the Pauline authorship, is among the evi- 
dences of the Pauline character of the 
Epistle. 

ver. 18.— for every one that partaketh of 
milk is unskilful in the word of righteous- 
ness : for he is a babe. Reason for saying 
that they are such as have need of 
milk; for milk is the nourishment of 
infants, and he that is an infant in respect 
of spiritual growth is Jhrcipor \6ylu Zucato- 
cfons: not of necessity unacquainted with 
it altogether, but still not versed in it; he 
is but a tyro. " Word of righteousness " 
may be taken as a general term to denote 
what we might call religious lore ; referring 
here especially to the gospel, which is emi- 
nently the revelation of the M righteousness 
of God" (Rom. i. 17; cf. 2 Cor. iii 9, 
*} ZtoKoria rys tuccuoovyrjs : and xi. 15, 
dtdWoi tuccuoatrns): but not excluding a 
more general conception. There is no need 
to suppose an exclusive reference to the 
more perfect doctrine in opposition to the 
elements, since, of the whole subject of 
religious knowledge, the rfi*tot may be said 
to be Jhrc ipot in the sense of being without 
the matured skill that experience gives. 
Hence, too, we are certainly not justified in 
finding in the phrase a specific allusion to 
the Pauline aoctriue of justification by 
faith only, which is not suggested by the 
context or by what follows. Still less may 
we (with Delitzsch) so ignore tho notable 
significance of tiucauxrvrn as to reduce the ex- 
pression to a synonym for " rightly framed, 
that is sound and orthodox discourse." 

Ver. 14.— But solid food if for them that 
are of full age (tcX«/«v, equivalent to 
M perfect ; " but in the sense of maturity of 
age or growth, in contrast with rfjvioi ; as 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 20; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6; Eph. iv. 
13 ; Phil. iii. 15), those who by reason of 
use have their senses exercised to discern 
good and evil. Here the comparison is 
carried out with peculiar aptness. To a*- 
edtrrJtpta in the illustration are the organs of 
sense. In the irfant the digestive organs, 
in tho first place, exercised in the begin- 
ning on milk, acquire through that exercise 
I the power of assimilating more solid and 
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more complex food, while at the same time 
its sensitive organs generally, also through 
exercise, become consciously discriminative 
of "good and evil" (of. Isa. Tit 15, 16, 
where **to know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good" denotes, as if prover- 
bially, the age after early childhood). So, 
in the spiritual sphere, the mental faculties, 



exercised at first on simple truths, should 
acquire by practioe the power of appre- 
hending and distinguishing between higher 
and more recondite ones. It was because 
the Hebrew Christians had failed thus to 
bring out their faculties that they were 
open to the charge of being still in a state 
of infancy. 



HOMILETICS. ! 

Yen. 1—10. — The high priesthood of Christ. In these verses the author proceeds 
with hia discussion of the priestly character and work of the Lord Jesus, as typified by 
the Aaronical priesthood. 

L What a high priest is. The office is a most honourable one ; it is referred to in 
ver. 4 as "the honour." This will appear from a consideration of the high priest's 
functions and qualifications. 1. His functions. The most important of these are 
indicated in ver. 1. (1) He acts for other men in things respecting their relations to 
Ood. The root-idea of the office is that, while access to God is denied to sinners on 
the ground of nature, he has been pleased to grant it in connection with special arrange- 
ments of grace. (2) He offers sacrifices, both free-will offerings and sin offerings. As 
men are guilty, this is indispensable ; and thus in common speech the termB tt priest" 
and " sacrifice n are correlatives. There can be no priest without a sacrifice, 2. His 



qttalifications. (1) He must be human (ver. 1)— a partaker of the nature that is to 

be redeemed. (2) He must be humane (ver. 2V— ca^ 

with the people for whom he mediates. How sadly opposite in character to this have 



the world? priests almost always been ! How dark are the thoughts suggested by the 
word " priestcraft " 1 Priests have been arrogant, cruel, tyrants over conscience, enemies 
of progress, patrons of ignorance and error. But the typical priest is a man of culture 
ana refinement, who has abjured the motto, " Odi profanum valgus et arceo," and who, 
realizing his own frailty, "can bear gently with the ignorant and erring. 19 (3) He 
must have a sacrifice (ver. 3)— "somewhat to offer." Without a sin offering priestly 
mediation would be impotent, and the holy and just God would remain inaccessible. 
(4} He must be appointed by Ood. (Ver. 4.) It is for God to decide whether he will 
allow himself to be approached at all on behalf of the guilty, and it belongs to him 
also to select the person whose mediation will be acceptable to him. 

II. The bealttt of Christ's high priesthood. The apostle goes on to show—but 
arranging his thoughts for the most part in the reverse order—ihat the Lord Jesus 
all the needful qualifications for the high priesthood/and that he actually 




jes its duties (vers. 6—10). 1* He has the qualifications of a high priest. (1) 
He %oas appointed by Ood\ (Vers. 5, 6.) The reference to Ps. it suggests his 
perfect fitness for the office, and the quotation from Ps. ex. is a proof of his ordination 
by the irrevocable oath of God. (2) He is a man. (Vers. 7, 8.) Although God said to 
him, " My Son," he had taken u the form of a servant," and " in the days of his flesh " 
had " learned obedience." (3) He is able to sympathize. (Vers. 7, 8.) He passed through 
a course of the deepest affliction and the most dreadful temptation, that he might 
acquire the necessary experience for his work. He " suffered, not only at Nazareth 
ana Capernaum, and during the whole period of his public ministry, but especially bv 
means of the unparalleled agonies of Gethsemane and Golgotha. (4) He offered himse\f 
as a sacrifice. (Vers. 7, 8.) By his " obedience " Jesus effected complete reconciliation 
for sin. His trembling agony in the garden and the woe which he bore upon the tree 
are inexplicable on the principle that he was only a martyr, or on any other principle 
than that in some mysterious way he was thus bearing the wrath of Uod against sin. 
2. He discharges the duties of a high priest (Ver. 9.) The Saviour's acquisition of all 
the qualifications " made him perfect," i.e. officially all-accomplished as the Priest of 
mankind. He has procured for us everlasting salvation, and he bestows it upon all 
who obey him by faith. He has expiated sin. He has rendered God propitious. He 

gives his people access. He prays to God for them. In short, he performs all the 
uties of a high priest, and his priesthood has superseded every other. 
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IU. Thb contrast between Christ's fbiebthood and the Aaeonioal. 1. Being 
personally holy, Jesus needed not to offer any sacrifice for himself (ver. 3). 2. He 
u both Priest and Victim (vers. 7, 8). 3. His priesthood really procures salvation 
(ver. 9), and not merely typically. 4. It is of a higher order than Aaron's, and was 
more rally represented by that of Melchizedek (ver. 10) ; for it is (1^ intransferable and 
everlasting ; (2) a royal priesthood, Christ being King as well as Priest. 

Lessons. 1. We, being guilty and sinful, can have intercourse with God only 
through Christ as our Priest 2. We ought to cherish absolute confidence in his 
priestly power and sympathy* 8. Christian ministers are not "called of God" to be 
priests (ver. 4), and must beware of importing sacerdotal conceptions into the idea 
which they entertain of their office ; yet every pastor should, like the model high priest 
of ancient times, " bear gently with the ignorant and erring."^ 

Vera. 11 — 14. — A sharp reproof for ignorance. The apostle, haying used the expres- 
sion, " after the order of MelcnUsedek," remembers that his readers will not be likely to 
understand it without careful explanation. Bo he pauses in his argument to ohide them 
for their backwardness in religious knowledge. 

I. The truths of revelation abb profound and FAR-RBAomNa. The story of 
God's love in redemption may, no doubt, be called with propriety " the simple gospel ; " 
but, while it is so, it exhibits at the same time " the manifold wisdom of God." The 
Bible is not merely a book ; it is a literature. It does not simply contain a message of 
mercy ; it is the record of a long and gradually developing process of redeeming grace. 
It may be studied profoundly from many different standpoints, as e.g. those of history, 
of dogmatic theology, of morals, of eccletiolosy, etc. The Bible deals, too, with all the 
deepest and most wonderful of themes, such as the human soul, the problem of sin, 
God, eternity, and immortality. So there is spiritual food in Holy Scripture, at once 
for the shallowest and the profoundest minds. Revelation supplies not onlv " milk " 
for " babes in Christ* i.e. the alphabet and rudiments of religious knowledge, but 
"solid food" for "full-grown men," i.e. materials for the more recondite study of 
Christianity as a great and harmonious system of Divine truth. 

II. Christians differ in the degree of their spiritual knowledge. They differ 
because : 1. Some are " babes" Believers who are young in years, and those of maturer 
age who have newly come to the knowledge of the truth, require to be fed with tho 
" milk " or simplest elements of religious instruction. 2. Some are "full-grown men? 
who can relish and digest the " solid food " of the Word. An advanced Christian who 
is a diligent student of Scripture will acquire so firm a grasp of truth as to become 
qualified to act the part of a "teacher "In the Church (ver. 12). His proficiency in 
knowledge will sharpen his spiritual perceptions, so that he will learn readily to dis- 
tinguish between "good and evil" in doctrine (ver. 14). 8. Some are invalids. The 
apostle chides his Hebrew readers for having become such, as the result of their disregard 
of the laws of spiritual health. It was now many years since they had first believed, 
and by this time they should have been adults in Christian knowledge— quick of appre- 
hension in relation to the higher reaches of truth. So far, however, from being able to 
assimilate the "solid food'* of the Word, they had degenerated into spiritual weak- 
lings and invalids. They heard the gospel indolently (ver. 11). The "solid food' 1 
which they had once enjoyed now occasioned them the miseries of dyspepsia. They 
could digest nothing but gospel M milk." In our own time, too, there are many such 
invalids. What multitudes attend church through the years, and yet never get 
beyond the attainments of the sabbath school I How many otherwise intelligent men 
are quite ignorant of the organic structure of the Bible ! How many betray an utter 
want of living interest in the doctrines and truths of the New Testament I 

III. Reasons why the religious knowledge of many Christians is so d efective. 
The Hebrews were "dull of hearing 19 because they had got divided in heart between 
Christianity and Judaism, and because they were beset with temptations to apostatize 
from a faith which had involved them in much trial. Now, our temptations are sub- 
stantially similar. Our hearts are prone to try to serve both God and mammon ; and 
we are tempted to avoid rery intimate acquaintance with a religion faithfulness to 
which demands from ns very serious sacrifices. In addition to these fundamental 
reasons others may be indicated, as follows: 1. The want of earnest Bible study. The 
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hurry of the age acts on the side of spiritual ignorance. Other studies and pursuits are 
clamorous in their claims ; those eg. of business, politics, literature, philosophy, science, 
art. Thus many Christians do not read the Bible systematically, or with sufficient 
Intellectual effort. The larger part of the Old Testament is, to their minds, a kind of 
desert of Sahara. Perhaps they interest themselves only in isolated texts, apart from 
the scope of the passage in which these occur. 2. Neglect of parental instruction. 
Every parent is bound to sow the seeds of Divine truth in the minds and hearts of his 
children. Where this duty becomes generally neglected the rising generation can only 
continue one of spiritual infants. 3. Irregularity in attendance upon God's house, 
(Oh. x. 25.) Church-going is not religion, but as it is a divinely appointed ordinance, 
a man need not expect to grow in grace and in Christian knowledge without it 4. 
Unedtfying preaching. The consecutive exposition of Scripture from the pulpit, when 
wisely and skilfully done, trains a people into "experience of the Word of righteous- 
ness." The congregation which receives no instruction of this kind may be expected to 
become "dull of hearing.* 5. Misconception of what adequate religious knowledge is. 
Many good people judge that, having apprehended and embraced " the simple gospel," 
they have finished their spiritual education. They love a few pet texts which express 
" the rudiments of the first principles" (ver. 12), and are content to leave the rest of the 
Bible alone. They count it a virtue to relish only " evangelistic preaching," and seem 
even proud of occupying always only the first form in the school of Christ. But the 
fruit of their neglect of the truth in its higher and deeper and broader aspects becomes 
apparent in the imperfection of their Christian character, and in their lacs of progress 
towards perfection. 

IV. THB IMPORTANCE OF AN INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 1. Beve- 

rence to God requires it. He has not given any portion of his Word in vain. Intelligent 
Christians dishonour him when they do not " press on unto perfection " as students of 
the Bible in every department of its glorious design and drift and method. 2. Duty to 
our own souls requires it If we would not become spiritual dwarfs, but " full-grown 
men," we must " search the Scriptures." If we would be truly happy and prosperous, 
we must u meditate on God's law day and night." 3. Usefulness to others requires it. 
Believers who have become established in knowledge and grace are expected to serve 
the Lord Jesus as w teachers" (ver. 12). A Christian, too, should be " ready always to 
give answer to every man that askcth him a reason concerning the hope that is in 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 2.— r An essential qualification for successful ministry. " Who can have com- 
passion on the ignorant," etc. According to our reading of the New Testament, the 
Christian ministry is not a priesthood except in the sense that, being Christians, 
ministers belong to that u holy priesthood," that " royal priesthood," of which every 
true Christian is a member. Yet there were certain qualifications of the Aaronic 
priesthood which are indispensable to the usefulness of the Christian ministry. One 
of these is mentioned in our text; its nature will appear as we proceed. The text 
suggests— 

L That sins differ in the degree of their guilt. In this respect several things 
have to be taken into account. 1. There are differences in the sins themselves. The 
wickedness of sins of presumption is far greater than that of sins of ignorance (cf. 
Numb. xv. 27—31). Sins of rebellion are far removed from sins of error. The persons 
mentioned in our text are not those who have sinned " with a high hand," but " the 
ignorant and erring"— those who have sinned by reason of moral M infirmity," or who 
have wandered from the way of truth and duty because of their own spiritual negli- 
gence. Such sinners are by no means guiltless, but they are much less guilty than 
soma others. 2. There are differences in the conditions and circumstances in which 
sins are committed. The force of the solicitation to sin, the strength of inherited 
tendency to certain forms of moral evil, the quality of the moral atmosphere sur- 
rounding the sinner, — these greatly differ amongst men ; and this and other considera- 
tions must be carefully weighed before the guilt of any sin can be fairly estimated. 
" Two persons may commit the same identical crime, yet the guilt may be inconceivably 
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greater in the one case than the other. The one may have had no instruction, no 
benefit from parental culture, no faithful admonitions, no holy example to direct and 
regulate, no warning to restrain, no encouragement to animate in the path. The other 
may have been surrounded by all the helps and inducements to right consideration — to 
holy fear, to correct conduct— and therefore his sin is marked with a for higher degree 
of aggravation than the sin of the other; and thus, in the sight of God, the judge on 
the bench often may be far more guilty than the criminal at the bar." 

IL The wise and good minister to souls will practically recognize these 
differenoeb in the guilt of bins. Only the Omniscient can perfectly discriminate 
in this respect, yet the text indicates a discrimination and consideration which every 
one who would minister helpfully to souls will endeavour to exercise. 1. He wiU not 
harshly condemn sinners. He is /irrpwvdHjs. On the one hand, he is not unfeeling ; 
on the other, he is not carried away by his feelings, but he regulates and moderates his 
feelings; he has control over his passions. 2. Me wiU endeavour to discriminate sine 
of ignorance and error from tine of a darker hue. He will deal thoughtfully with 
souls, not regarding all sinners as equally guilty or all sins as equally heinous. In so 
doing he will be following precedents of unquestionable authority. Our Lord and his 
apostles thus discriminated, and made merciful allowance for the ignorance and error 
of sinners (see Luke xxiii. 34; Acts ill. 17; 1 Tim. i. 13; 1 Pet. ii. 25). 8. He una 
treat the ignorant and the erring with gentleness. He will " have compassion on the igno- 
rant," etc. ; margin, " reasonably bear with ; " Revised Version, " wno can bear gently 
with the ignorant and erring. 94 How beautiful and sublime is our Saviour's example in 
this respect 1 For his crucinera he prayed, " Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do." 

ILL The consciousness of his own moral infirmity should induce the Christian 
minister to deal thus gently with the ignorant and the erring. "For that 
he himself also is compassed with infirmity." 1. His own moral infirmity qualifies him 
to understand the moral ignorances and errors of others. He has had to contend 
against sinful inclinations and Satanic temptations. He knows from his own experience 
how easily the soul is sometimes led astray, and he can enter into the moral wanderings 
and sorrowful returnings of others. 2. His own moral infirmity should lead him to he 
patient and gentle with the ignorant and erring. He has himself required and received 
forbearance at the hands of both God and man* He will very probably need similar 
forbearance in time to come. How, then, can he be intolerant or harsh with others? 
Our own need of mercy and patience from others, and pre-eminently from God, should 
lead us to be merciful and patient with others. 

The chief lesson of our subject is applicable to all who would render spiritual services 
to their fellow-men. Let parents, and instructors of the young, and preachers of the 
gospel, and pastors of Churches, ever remember that if they would benefit the ignorant 
and erring they must be forbearing and gentle, with them. Sternness and severity 
will repel and discourage, and probably aggravate moral infirmity into moral perversity. 
But patience and charity will encourage worthy hopes in the breasts of those who have 
gone astray, and restore them to the path of truth and duty, and inspire them to more 
earnest and patient efforts in Christian life and service. Be it ours, not to condemn the 
ignorant and erring, but to instruct and restore them. — W. J. 

Vers. 7, 8.— The suffering Saviour. " Who in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered, 1 ' etc. Our text suggests the following observations : — 

L IN THE DATS OF HIS FLESH OUR LORD ENDURED SEVEREST SUFFERINGS. "The 

things which he suffered" induced the agonizing prayer, the "strong crying and 
tears." He bore the common sufferings of our humanity ; e!g. hunger, thirst, weariness, 
etc. He suffered from the cruel ingratitude of men, from the base slanders of his 
enemies, and from the subtle and sinful solicitations of Satan. His sensitive and holy 
soul suffered keenly from his contact with so much of sin and sorrow and pain in this 
world. But the particular .reference in the text is to his anguish in Gethsemane. How 
sore was his sorrow, how terrible his agony, upon that occasion I " He began to be 
greatly amazed and sore troubled : and he saith, My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, even 
unto death." 
II. In his sufferings our Lord sought relief in prater. " He offered up 
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prayers and Bupplicationa," etc (ver. 7). Notice: 1. The Bring to whom he addressed 
Ms prayer. "Unto him that was able to save him from death," t.e. to the great 
Sovereign of both life and death; "the God in whose hand our breath is," who " giveth 
to all life and breath and all things, ... in whom we live and more and have 
ottr being." Our Saviour directed his prayer to his Father, saying, " O my Father," 
eta 2. The object which he sought in his prayer , This is not mentioned here ; but it 
is in the narrative of the conflict in Gethsemane. "0 my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me. n From what did the Saviour recoil so shudderingLy ? 
Certainly neither from mere death, nor from " the dread of something after death." 
The pains of dissolution could not have affrighted him, and beyond death there was 
nothing to dismay or repel him. But death, with all the dread significance and terrible 
circumstances such as awaited him, he shrank from in intense spiritual pain. This has 
been forcibly expressed by Dr. Farrar: "It was something far deadlier than death. 
It was the burden and the mystery of the world's sin which lay heavy on his heart ; it 
was the tasting, in the Divine humanity of a sinless life, the bitter cup which sin had 
poisoned ; it was the bowing of Godhead to endure a stroke to which man's apostasy 
had lent such frightful possibilities. It was the sense, too, of how virulent, how 
frightful, must have been the force of evil in the universe of God which could 
render necessary so infinite a sacrifice. It was the endurance, by the perfectly 
guiltless, of the worst malice which human hatred could devise ; it was to experience, 
in the bosom of perfect innocence and perfect love, all that was detestable in human 
ingratitude, all that was pestilent in human hypocrisy, all that was cruel in human 
rage. It was to brave the last triumph of Satanic spite and fury, uniting against 
his lonely head all the flaming arrows of Jewish falsity and heathen corruption — 
the concentrated wrath of the rich and respectable, the yelling fury of the blind 
and brutal mob. It was to feel that his own, to whom he came, loved darkness 
rather than light— that the race of the chosen people could be wholly absorbed in 
one insane repulsion against infinite goodness and purity and love. Through all 
this he psssed in that hour which, with a recoil of sinless horror beyond our capacity 
to ooncelve, foretasted a worse bitterness than the worst bitterness of death." l This 
was the cup which he prayed might pass away from him. 3. The intensity with 
which he urged hie prayer. This Is indicated (1) by the fact that two words, which 



are nearly synonymous, are used to express his prayer. He " offered up prayers and 
supplications." The conjunction of synonymous words is "a mode of expressing 
intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings." (2) F 
crying." The loud cries were the expression of agonized feeiingand of 
(8) By his u tears." Great natures weep, but not for trifles. Their te 



By his "strong 
_ %m . w ' earnest entreaty. 

(3} By his u tears." Great natures weep, but not for trifles. ^Tbeir tears indicate deep 
emotion. Our Lord's tears in Gethsemane welled up from a " soul exceeding sorrowful," 
and were significant of a painful fervency of supplication. "Being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly," etc. (Luke xxiL 44). 

UL Lr ANSWER TO HD PBATEB 0X7B LoBD OBTAINED SUPPORT IN HIS SUFFERINGS. 

1. The natures/the answer to hie prayer. Not exemption from the cup, but victory 
over the dread of it, and support in drinking it. Ho was fortified for his future 
sufferings and trials, and sustained in them. "There appeared unto him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening him." His personal wishes were now lost in the perfect 
will of his Father. His dread anxieties are gone, and he is divinely calm. His 
trembling fears have departed, and he is sublimely courageous. Henceforth, even 
unto the bitter end, he is serene in sternest sufferings, patient under the most 
irritating' p r o v o o ati ons, a meek yet majestic Conqueror. Such was the Father's answer 
to his prayer. And every true prayer which is offered to God is answered by him, 
though not always by granting the specific requests (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 7 — 10). 2. The 
reason of the answer to his prayer. "And was heard in that he feared;" margin, 
M for his piety:" Bevised Yerson, "Having been heard for his godly fear;" Alford, 
M Having been heard by reason of his reverent submission." His pious resignation to 
the holy will of his Father was the ground upon which his prayer was answered, and 
the victory was given unto him. " Nevertheless," said he, " not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt. . . . my Father, if this cannot pass away, except I drink it, thy will be 

1 • The Life of Christ,' ch. lvii. 
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done. 9 ' When we can thus say, " Thy will be done," we have already an instalment of 
the answer to our prayers, and the fulness of the blessing will not tarry. 

IV. By bib sufferings his obedience to the holy will of his Father was 
perfected. " Though he was a Son, yet learned he obedience by," etc His obe- 
dience as a Son was always perfect. His obedience here spoken of is obedience in 
suffering. As his obedience became more difficult, involving more and more of self- 
renunciation, and pain ever increasing in severity, he still obeyed. He willed to 
endure the sharpest, sternest sufferings rather than fail even in the slightest degree in 
his practical loyalty to the perfect will of his Father. "He became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross." This obedience he learned, as he proceeded step by 
step along his painful path, until the lesson was finished and the obedience was con- 
summated on the cross. All Christ's disciples need the discipline of suffering to perfect 
them in the practice of the Father's will (cf. Matt xvi. 24).— W. J. 

Ver. 9. — Salvation — its Author and its recipients. " And being made perfect, he 
became the Author," etc. The. subject of the writer in this part of his Epistle is the 
high priesthood of Jesus Christ In treating this subject he dwells upon the sufferings 
of Christ in his priestly office, and a certain perfection which resulted from his suffer- 
ings. Ho was God's only and well-beloved Son, yet he was not exempt from suffering. 
" He learned obedience by the things which he suffered." We must not suppose that 
he was not perfectly acquainted with the nature of obedience, or that he did not fully 
recognize the duty of it, or that he was in any way indisposed to render- it, before he 
suffered. The meaning is that though he was so highly exalted in his relationship to 
the Father, yet " he was subjected to learn experimentally what it is to obey in the 
midst of Buffering." He learned the lesson perfectly. He "became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross." Our text leads us to consider three things. 

L The perfection which Christ attained through suffering}. w And having 
been made perfect 11 Having assumed human nature, Christ was capable of suffering ; 
and in that nature he did indeed suffer. His entire life upon earth was one of humilia- 
tion and sacrifice. Being sympathetic, the sufferings of men were a constant grief to 
him. Being holy, the sins of men constantly stung his soul with pain. At the last 
his sufferings deepened into awful intensity. In uethsemane his sorrow and conflict 
almost brought down his human nature unto death. And on the cross his pain and 
woe were unutterable, and to us inconceivably severe. Of all sufferers Christ is the 
Sufferer. In all these sufferings he was obedient He endured them voluntarily. 
Through his obedience in suffering he became perfect The author of our salvation was 
made ''perfect through sufferings n (ch. ii. 10). This acquired perfection was not 
personal. As God he is eternally perfect ; as man he was perfect without suffering. 
The perfection of our text is relative. By suffering he became perfect in his relation to 
us as our Saviour, our Intercessor, our great High Priest By suffering : 1. He made a 
perfect atonement for sin. 2. He became perfectly qualified to sympathize with and to 
succour his suffering people. (Cf. ch. iv. 14—16.) 3. Ee became a perfect example for his 
people in their sufferings. 4. Ee entered upon his perfect triumph and glory. (Cf. ch. ii. 
9;xiL2; Phil. ii. 5— 11.) 

n. The great end both of Christ's suffering) and of his perfection acquired 
through his bufferino. This end was that he might be the Author, or the great pro- 
curing cause, of a perfect salvation for men. " Being made perfect, he became the Author 
of eternal salvation." Here are three points. 1. The salvation. Forgiveness of sin, 
freedom from condemnation, deliverance from the sovereignty of sin, the awakening of 
a new ruling principle and power in man, conversion into a condition of holiness, peace 
and joy, entrance into heaven, blessed union with God. 2. The perpetuity of salvation. 
" Eternal salvation." No partial, incomplete, temporary blessing ; but " eternal salva- 
tion " — " the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory." Does not this, at 
least, suggest that there is no falling back from the hand of Christ into the power of 
Satan? Doubtless man always can do so, inasmuch as he is morally free; out this 
"eternal salvation" establishes man's freedom, yet binds it to holiness, and leads him 
to cry, M I delight to do thy will, O my God." This blessing shall continue when 
bonds and banks, estates and fortunes, coronets and crowns, shall have perished. 
Blessed be the Lord for his " eternal salvation "1 3. The Author of salvation. Our 
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save us : they are not " the cause of salvation." Our salvation originated 
infinite love of God. " God so loved the world," etc. Our salvation was effected by 
his Son, our Saviour. He became man, taught, laboured, suffered, lived, died, and ever 
lives to save us. He is our only Saviour. The great end of his sufferings was our 
. u eternal salvation." 

HL The recipients of this salvation. " Unto all them that obey him." This, 
of course, does not mean that we merit salvation by obeying the Saviour. But those 
who have merely some doctrinal knowledge of Christ and his salvation, those who 
have only a dead faith in him, a mere intellectual assent to the great facts of his history 
and tflflflhfag, are not partakers of his salvation. As he attained his mediatorial perfec- 
tion and glory by complete and hearty obedience to his Father, so must man obey him 
if we would attain unto " eternal salvation." Salvation is found in obedience to him, 
because : 1. True and saving faith inspires the life and shapes the conduct (QL Acts 
xv. 9; Bom. xvi 26; GaL v. 6; Jaa/U. 17— 26.) 2. Christ saves men from their sins. 
He is a Prince to rule us, as well as a Saviour to deliver us. 8. AH who are being 
saved by Christ love Mm* and the loving heart delights to obey ihe loved One. 4. The 
disobedient cannot enter heaven. Heaven is a realm of perfect obedience to the supreme 
will, of loyal and loving devotion to God's service. Unlessj the spirit of hearty 
obedience be ours, we are out of sympathy with heaven. 

Conclusion. 1. Trust this perfect Saviour. 2. Obey him. Copy his own obedience. 
—W.J. 

Vers. 11— 14.— Spiri tual obtuseness. " Of whom we have many things to say," etc. 
In treating of tthe analogy between the priesthood, of Melohizedek and that of Christ, 
the writer was hindered by the spiritual obtuseness of his readers. " We have many 
things to say, and difficult of^ interpretation, seeing ye are become dull of hearing." 
The writer found it difficult to explain his subject to them, because they were so dull 
and slow in their apprehension. Notice— 

L Spiritual obtuseness xb sometimes very great. It was so in the case of the 
persons here addressed, at may be seen by contrasting what they might and ought to 
nave been and what they were. They should have been able to have taught others ; 
they really needed teaching themselves, and that of the most elementary kind. " When 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have need again that some one teach you the rudiments of 
the first principles of the oracles of God." They required instructing again in " the 
beginnings of the beginning " of Christian doctrine. Moreover, when they should have 
been men In spiritual intelligence, they were only babes. " And are become such as have 
need of milk/ etc. It is pitiful and painful to reflect upon the prevalence of spiritual 
obtuseness in our own age. How many Christians are perfectly content and self- 
satisfied having only the barest rudiments of Scripture truth 1 Some even pride them- 
selves in holding " the truth," as though they had grasped and mastered all truth ; 
and in their firm adherence to "the simple gospel/ as though .there were no pro- 
fundities and sublimities in the gospel of Jesus Christ. We fear that the Bible is 
far more widely circulated than read, and far more extensively read than studied or 
understood. 

n. Spiritual obtuseness n sometimes sinful. We say "sometimes;" for when 
this dulness of perception or difficulty of apprehension arises from original deficiency 
of faculty, or from the scarcity of opportunities for progress in acquaintance with 
Christian truth, no moral blame attaches to it It Is deplorable, but not censur- 
able. To whom only little is given, of him only little will be required. But in the 
ease before us the writer says, "For when by reason of the time ye ought to be 
teachers," etc. Let us look at the argument expressed or implied here. 1. Time and 
opportunities for progre ss had been given to them. " By reason of the time " since they 
became Christians they should have made sufficient advancement to have been able to 
have instructed others. Therefore the time must have been considerable. 2. There 
should have been a proportion between the opportunities afforded and the progress made. 
This is clearly impuedln the text It is also righteous and reasonable. 8. The existence 
of spiritual obtuseness notwithstanding opportunities of progress is morally wrong. 
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Such spiritual dulness is not a misfortune, but a sin. It is an evidence of opportuni- 
ties of progress neglected, of responsibilities unacknowledged or unfulfilled, and, it 
may be, of sinB indulged in. Purity of heart and the power of perceiving spiritual 
truth are closely related. Slowness of spiritual apprehension often arises from the cor- 
ruption of the heart. The pure heart is quick and true in its perceptions. " Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see God." "If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God." Worldliness of spirit also dims and 
diminishes the perceptive powers of the soul. If a man's eyes are ever fixed upon the 
earth, how can he see the brilliance and beauty of the starry heavens? If a man's 
affections are fixed upon the material and perishable things of this present world, he 
will gradually lose his power for perceiving the ethereal and perennial beauty of 
religious truth, or even for perceiving such truth at all. 

III. ShBTTUAL 0BTU8KHE88 INVOLVES SERIOUS LOSS. L LOSS to the community. 

In cases like that mentioned in the text, the obtuse persons ought to be able to teach 
others, at least the elementary truths of Christianity. Parents should be able to 
instruct their children; the Christian should be able to help his friend who is seeking 
for life and truth, etc 2. Loss to the individual. The man of dull spiritual apprehen- 
sion loses the fuller and higher teaching. The full beauty of the landscape is not for the 
man of diseased or impaired physical vision. In like manner the beauty and sublimity 
of Divine truth and the serene splendours of holiness are invisible to those who are 
spiritually obtuse. Or, changing the figure, the food of moral manhood is not for 
them; they are unable to assimilate it, and must needs be limited to the dietary of 
babyhood. 

Several practical and profitable reflections arise from our subject 1. The need of 
adaptation in Christian teaching. The sacred writings contain "milk for babes,' 1 
"solid food for full-grown men, and food suited for all the intermediate stages of the 
Christian life. The wise teacher will endeavour to distribute to each the food suited 
to his condition. 2. The obligatoriness of progress in Christian disciptethip. Infancy 
has its charms, but not as a permanent state. Infancy must pass on by orderly deve- 
lopment into manhood. Continuous spiritual infancy is unnatural and sinful. A 
permanent milk diet in the spiritual life indicates a stationariness which is unhealthy 
and culpable (c£ Eph. iv. 11 — 15). 3. In the mature stage of Christian life there u 
the qualification for the exercise of discrimination in spiritual things. " Full-grown 
men by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern good and evil." Their 
spiritual faculties are trained and disciplined, and so they are able to distinguish 
between the true and false, the superior and the inferior, in Christian teaching. Alas, 
that the people who are least mature are generally the most forward in exercising 
this critical function I 4. We see why the ministry cf the gospel is sometimes compara- 
tively ineffectual. In some instances the smallness of its success is owing to the want 
of adaptation in the ministry itself; in others, to the sinful and almost insuperable 
spiritual obtuseness of the hearers thereof.— W. J. 

Vers. 1 — 6. — Christs Divine appointment to the high priesthood the fulfilment of one 
essential Qualification for that position. This begins the third great section of the 
Epistle. Section i. (ch. L and ii.) sets forth the Deity and humanity of the Lord Jesus ; 
Christ's superiority to the angels through whose ministration the old dispensation was 
said to be established. Section ii. (ch. ill and iv.) sets forth the surpassing greatness of 
our Lord as compared with Moses, the great leader of the old dispensation. Section 
iii. (ch. v. — x.) sets forth our Lord greater than Aaron, the representative of the purely 
religious element of the old dispensation. Christ infinitely greater than all these, and 
therefore the new covenant in him infinitely better than the old — that now is the writer's 
argument. The first ten verses of ch. v. are an introduction to the third section. 
Before Christ's fulfilment of high priestly work is discussed, it is necessary to show 
that he does actually hold that position. Christ is really High Priest; the first proof 
of that is in the passage before us. Subject — Christ $ Divine appointment to the high 
priesthood the fulfilment of one essential qualification for that position* 

L Consider the fact of mediation between God and man. The high priest was 
"appointed for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sina" " Gifts "equivalent to, those of God to men— reconciliation and 
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benediction. " Sacrifices for sins " equivalent to, those of men to God ; that is, he -was 
charged to manage the concerns of his brethren with the Most High, holding an inter- 
mediate position. What was the necessity for such an intermediary? 1. It was a 
witness to the sinfulness of man. One tribe was set apart for the service of the taber- 
nacle. Only one family of this might enter the sacred building, Aaron and his four 
sons ; five persons in all out of the thousands of Israel, and these only permitted to 
undertake their duties after solemn rules of consecration. But of this family, only one 
might pass into the most holy place, and he but once in a year, and then only in a 
manner which must have impressed him deeply with the sanctity of the place. Nothing 
could more clearly show the distance at which sin had placed man from God. 2. The 
fact of mediation is a declaration (hot the broken intercourse between Qod and man eon 
be renewed. In Eden God communed with man, but sin broke this communion. Sinful 
man could only say with Gain, u From thy face shall I be hid, and I shall be a fugitive 
and a vagabond." But when the doctrine of mediation was taught — and that must 
have been very early, for it underlies the idea of sacrifice— how great a door of hope was 
suddenly opened before them 1 The intervention of another might yet be, like Jacob's 
ladder, the means of communication between heaven and earth. 3. The fact of media- 
tion is a testimony to the principle of substitution. This principle which underlies the 
New Testament system no less underlies the Old ; it runs through the entire Word of 
God as the principle which keeps it together. Mediation is representation. The high 
priest represented the people before Qod. God treated with him on their behalf. What 
they could not do for themselves, he did. 

H. The necessity that the mediatob should be divinely appointed. The 
stress of the passage is on the word " appointed. 1 * 1. This is necessary to ensure the 
Divine acceptance of (he Mediator. " Man has no rights, no power, he is helpless and 
undone, entirely dependent on the mercy of the offended God. He, therefore, can have 
no assurance that his representative will be accepted apart from the Divine appoint- 
ment of him ; but that gives perfect assurance. He whom God has appointed to draw 
near to him on our behalf cannot draw near in vain. 2. This Divine appointment is 
necessary to show the good will of Qod to those for whom mediation is made. " If man 
appointed his own mediator it would only show his yearning after God, but when God 
appoints the mediator it shows God's yearning after him." Man could not devise the 
idea of one to present his case before God; the will would be wanting. Before there 
could be any movement towards heaven, God himself must work ; there must be the 
upward drawing before the upward tendency. God must always precede our desire for 
him. The desire for a mediator, the fact of a divinely appointed Mediator, prove that 
God is on our side. 3. This Divine appointment is necessaryto secure the fulfilment of 
the mediatorial work, or, at least, for one assurance of this. We expect that " what is no 
one's work " will remain undone. A special appointment is necessary if we are to enjoy 
confidence. Now, for the removal of our doubts as to whether our wants really are 
made known to God, the sacrifice for our sin really presented, etc., there is the fact 
that one Person of the Divine Trinity has been set apart for this purpose. That being 
so, not in the least particular will the mediatorial duties be unfulfilled. 

III. The fulfilment of this necessity in the Lord Jesus Christ. "So also 
Christ," etc. 1. The Father hath appointed Christ to this work. Could our case be in 
better hands ? He is no stranger to us. We have seen him, and walked with him, 
and lived with him in the Gospel history. Could we choose, with whom would we 
leave ourselves as with Jesus? 2. The Divine dignity of Christ adds yet greater worth 
to this appointment "Thou art my 8on." The Divine Bon has free access to the 
Father, and to.his ear and heart. What he asks the Father^desires ; for he and his Father 
are one. For him to plead for us is for God to plead with himself for us. Moreover, 
as God he is omniscient and untiring and infinitely loving, so that none of our needs 
escape him. 3. The fact that Christ regards this position as one of glory adds still 
further worth to the Divine appointment* " Christ glorified not himself to be," etc 
He counts it a glory to be our Mediator ; then behold how he loves us I How certainly 
he will fulfil this work; for he is jealous of his glory I— C. N. 

Vers. 7 — 10.— Chrisfs human experience the second quaMication for high priestly 
work. The second proof that Christ holds the high priestly position. In vers. 1, 2 
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the double qualification for this is shown— a qualification God ward and manward ; he 
must be appointed by God, and able to sympathize with man. Both these are shown 
to be true of Christ, and that he is, therefore, officially " perfect " (vers. 9, 10). 

L The keobssitt that the high priest should have personal acquaintance 
with human experience. He "must be taken from among men." 1. Apart from 
this he could be no true representative of mankind. Human obedience to the Divine 
Law was required of men. Christ undertook, as [their Representative, to meet all 
requirements ; that made the Incarnation a necessity. Christ must keep the Law on 
the same footing on which Adam stood when he came from God's hand. So, likewise, 
bearing man's penalty, he must assume a nature which could die. That is, he must 
become man. 2. Apart from this he could not secure the confidence of the people. Christ 
need not pass through human experience in order to understand it; he understands it 
by his omniscience. But the infirmity of human faith can better confide in the 
sympathy of one who, it knows, has personally endured its trials. 

IL The fulfilment of this qualification in the Lobd Jesus Christ. " Who 
in the: days Of his flesh,* etc 1. An illustration of Christ's deep experience of human 
suffering'. The* reference is, evidently, to Gethsemane. What could have affected the 
Saviour then so intensely? Not the anticipation of physical anguish, for then he would 
have fallen lower than the martyrs ; not the dread of rejection by the people, for he 
had already endured that with great calmness ; not the fear of the act of death, for he 
spoke of that with joy : " If ye loved me ye would rejoice, because," etc. It could only 
have been because death would be to him what it could be to none other — the bearing 
of the world's sin, the experience of sin's doom. But why does the writer refer to this, 
but because it is the culminating point of our Lord's suffering ? He leads them to look 
at Jesus when he has reached the deepest depth of suffering possible. However deep 
his people's darkneBs, Jesus has gone deeper still. He knows the lowest, therefore 
also the intermediate stages. 2. An illustration of the pain involved in submitting 
our wQl to God. " He learned obedience by the things which he suffered." Obedience 
is submission of the will to Qod. That was the burden of the prayer in Gethsemane. 
He laid his will absolutely at the Father's feet. Christ did not learn to be obedient. He 
came to do God's will ; that was his meat and drink. He did always (from the first) 
those things which please the Father. He learned obedience— came to know what it 
means for the flesh to submit ever to the will of Heaven ; what it is to obey God 
amidst human frailties, pains, temptations. 8. An illustration of Chrisfs dependence 
for fidelity on heavenly help*. He proved to be saved (not u from ") " out of death ; " 
not that death might be averted— for his prayer " was heard " — but that he might be 
delivered out of it. Divine support was given, and a glorious resurrection. Christ, as 
man, had no inherent power by reason of nis Deity for what, as man, he had to do and 
bear. He stood on man's footing. Perhaps nothing brings him closer to us than that 
for all he needed he had to cling to God in trustful supplication as we have, and 
receive delivering and sustaining grace because thereof as we do. 

HI. The worth to his people of Christ's fulfilment of this qualification. 
He was thus " made perfect "-—perfect as to his fulness for high priestly work. Then : 
1. The perfection of Christ's priesthood makes every other priesthood needless. He is 
"a high priest after the order of Melchizedek ; " not in the Aaronic order, not thus for 
Israel after the flesh, but "for all those who obey him," i.e. submit to him. Christ, 
High Priest for every sinner who yields himself to him ; and for this he is perfect. Then 
what room for any other mediator? 2. The power of sympathy in a God who has 
himself suffered. For perfect repose we must have one of whose fellow-feeling we are 
assured by his experience of our own trials. If we only knew God in heaven, we might 
revere, obey, trust, love him; but we could not put our head on his bosom and weep 
there. But when we see that there is not a trial we experience whose counterpart we 
cannot find in his earthly life, wo can rest in the Lord. 3. The humiliation and woe by 
which alone our salvation was secured. See how Christ shrank from Calvary, and yet 
how he advanced to it with unswerving willingness, and thus " became the Author," 
etc. That leaves on the mind two deep impressions : (1) the baseness of making light 
of what was bought at such a cost ; and (2) the terror of that wrath which shall 
overtake the impenitent, since such was the experience of the Son of God when ho 
stooped to the penalty of sin,— 0. N. 
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Ver. 11— -ch. vL S.—The evU of inability to apprehend the deeper truths about Christ 
This begins a parenthesis continued to end of ch. vL The writer has come to the chief 
illastration of his great theme— the pre-eminence of the Lord Jesus ; but he has hardly 
entered on this section before he feels himself unable to give full utterance to what he 
sees of the Redeemer's greatness, because of the dulness of spiritual perception in his 
hearers. He fears their religious condition will prevent their following him as he tries 
to scale the more inaccessible heights, and he cannot restrain an utterance of sorrow, 
and a solemn warning of the connection between ignorance of these things and apostasy 
from the Son of God. The subject of the whole parenthesis, therefore, \s£--The danger of 
apostasy which lies concealed in the immature apprehension of Christian truth ; but of 
the party in these verses, the following'is the subject— 2%a evil of inability to apprehend 
the deeper truths about Christ. 

I. THE TBEA8URE8 OF TBUTH WHICH ARE HIDDEN IN THE IjOBD JfiSUS. "Of whom 

we have many things to say," etc Why should the writer preface this particular part 
of his subject with a reference to its difficulty, since no such reference is attached 
to the equally profound truths of previous chapters ? There is no necessity to attach 
this reference only to what follows ; it may look backward as well as forward. The 
apostle is in the midst of his theme — the greatness, the fulness, the preciousness of 
Cnrist, which he knows not how to utter — and is more likely to feel its difficulty there 
than at the beginning. L The treasures hidden in Christ are, of necessity, infinitely 
great, because Mis the Bevelaiion of the character and will of Choi. " In him dweUetn 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." He is the perfect expression of God's love 
to man. He is the Fountain of all good. He is the embodiment of what the Father 
desires us to have and be. He is the utterance of what God would say to man. When 
we think of Christ, therefore, we are but children standing on the shore of an ocean 
whose further side has never been seen nor reached, and whose depth no human line 
can fathom. 2. But, in as far as this is revealed through God's Word, it is intended to 
be understood. It will require an endless life to understand it perfectly. Growing know- 
ledge resulting in growing gratitude, love, and devotion, — this, perpetuated without 
end, is the bright future before us. But, however much we cannot know in the present, 
Scripture contains a revelation of such fulness in the Saviour as the wisest and best 
have not yet understood and appreciated; and what is revealed here and now, Is 
obviously intended here and now to be apprehended. We cannot overrate the Saviour's 
desire to reveal himself, the deep things of his heart, and the best glories of his nature 
to his beloved, nor the Father's will that, as far as on earth it can be received, that 
revelation should be theirs. 

II. THE HDfDBANCES TO OUB POSSESSION OF THESE TBEASUBES. '* How 18 it that 

ye do not understand?" Why do we know so little about Christ? Why are the 
Scriptures to us to a great extent sealed ? This passage reveals three reasons for this. 
1. Spiritual feebleness. The Hebrews had lost their early religious vigour. " When by 
reason of the time [since ye became Christians] ye ought to be," etc. Their condition 
was one of retrogression. (See what they had "been once : " Ye endured a great fight," 
etc) They had become vacillating, and ready to return to Judaism. A feeble and 
deteriorated piety was one reason for their dulness of hearing. That is natural. Christ's 
riches are spiritual, and can only be understood by spiritual perception. Let spiritual 
power decline, and ability to understand Divine truth declines with it. " The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ;" "The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
2. Intellectual prejudice. They desired to return to Judaism ; its ancient 
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glories still fascinated them, and theywere predisposed to accept any teaching aimed to 
show the untruth of Christianity. That was enough to account for their being dull of 
hearing. Scepticism is made, more than by anything else, by unwillingness to receive 
the truth. The mind that allows its personal desires to decide what is truth must 
become increasingly incapable of discerning truth when it is placed before it Nothing 
more surely blinds than prejudice. 8. Sinful inattention. " Every one that partakes 
of milk [ue. not able to partake of the solid food of Divine truth] is without experience 
[fa. has not made himself acquainted by observation and study] of the Word of 
righteousness ; . • • but solid food is for full-grown men, even those who," eta That 
is, spiritual discernment, an apprehension of God's deep things, is the result of use. 
Inability to understand is the judgment on inattention. Scripture is a scaled book 
to the heart that neglects it. 
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UL The necessity for the removal of these hindrances of spiritual maturity 
is to be attained. 1. For Christ, as revealed in the Word, is spiritual nourishment 
The truth about Christ is "milk" and "strong meat" Christ is the essence of 
Scripture, and he is " the Bread of life." What nourishing food is to the body, therefore, 
the word of God is to the Divine life in man. On participation on it that life depends. 
2. There is a distinction drawn here between those truths which merely sustain and those 
which increase life. What is the " milk " ? Those first necessary principles recorded 
in ch. vi. 1, 2. There we have the essential life-giving points (not quite such a 
" simple gospel " as some think 1). The doctrines of repentance, faith, the Holy Spirit, 
Christian service, the resurrection, and the judgment,— these are the " milk." What is 
the " strong meat *? The deeper, fuller truths about Christ set forth here— his character, 
work, relation, grace, Son of God and Son of man, our Prophet, Priest, and King, with 
the height and depth, and length, and breadth of meaning all this involves. 8. 
Christian maturity depends on the partaking of truth in these higher forms. They ought 
to be " babes " no longer, but u strong men ; " and how ? " Let us cease to speak of 
the first," etc. The method by which this Epistle seeks to arouse a lukewarm and 
enfeebled Church to higher things is the presentation of these higher truths con- 
cerning the surpassing glory of the Son of God. "Grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge," etc.— 0. X*. 

Vers. 1—8. — The character and office of (he Aaronic high priest foreshadows the higher 
alary of Jesus Christ. As there had been given some counsels to pray for Divine help 
because our Lord is the Divine High Priest, the thought advances to show the true 
idea of a high priest under the Mosaic Law, that over against him may appear in his 
glory the character of him who was one after the order of Melchizedek. The ancient 
priest was taken from among men to minister in spiritual things, as others are 
appointed to manage temporal matters"; and therefore Paul declares that the ruler is a 
minister of God to us for good. It was the office of the priest to present sacrifices for 
sins of ignorance, and those faults which arise from the weakness and inclinations of our 
nature. They were not offered for such daring and flagrant transgressions as were 
committed by David and Manasseh, who by faith and penitence sought and obtained 
pardon outside the ritual of the Jewish Law, and from the free and sovereign mercy of 
God. The sacrifices for ordinary faults were presented especially on the Day of Atone- 
ment, when the people bowed in penitence, and the errors of the past year were forgiven. 
The high priest himself needed the advantage of the atonement which was vouchsafed 
through the sacrifices which he offered for himself, To perform his office with success 
he must be, since he was beset with infirmity, tender-hearted without being indulgent 
to evil, and firm without being severe and unfeeling. He had to deal with men's souls 
in states of anxiety, and, knowing his own frailties, must be merciful towards others. 
Eli charged Hannah with intemperance when she was praying with fervour for a gift 
which God only could bestow, and thoughtlessly added affliction to affliction ; but on her 
appeal he relented, and said, " Go in peace, and the God of Israel grant thee the petition 
thou hast asked of him" (1 Sam. 1. 14 — 17). The appointment of the priest is a proof 
of the merciful interest of Jehovah in the spiritual condition of men, and his willingness 
to invite them to enter into blessed relations with himsel£<— B. 

Vers. 4 — 6.— These verses show us the honour of the priesthood. Aaron was divinely 
called (Exod. xxviii. 1), and was endowed with gifts and qualifications for the office. 
It was an honour to approach unto God in the sacred uses of his ministry ; "for blessed 
is the man whom thou choosest and causest to approach unto thee." He transacted the 
most important affairs for the people, and made reconciliation for them on the Day of 
Atonement. He revealed and interpreted the Divine will by Urim and Thummim, and 
his lips kept knowledge. He represented the people to Jehovah, and carried the names 
of the children of Israel on his breast and shoulders. He was set apart by the sacred- 
ness of his office from many of the cares and changes of human life, and was to lead a 
life of special consecration to the service of God. Our Lord undertook the work of a 
priest in a more glorious manner than was suggested by the most holy and distinguished 
minister of the ancient Law. All the aspects of honour and gracious service are exalted 
in him to an unimaginable degree. He is at the right hand of the Father. Ho officiates 
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for all nations, people, and tongues. He treats the successive generations of believers 
with constant love, and imparts Divine help in worship. He is the final and most 
glorious revelation of God to man. He exalts and enriches the life of his followers by 
the tenderness and sympathy of his nature, and inspires them with resolution to come 
boldly to the throne of grace.— -B, 

Vera. 7 — 10. — Sacrificial Borrow. L Thebb m herb ah affecting outline of the 
SAGBXFioiAXi BOBBOWB of oub Lobd. Like the ancient psalmists, he bows in solemn and 
agonizing prayer, with profuse weeping, that the cup which was presented to him in 
Gethsemane might be removed from him. It was a bitter and brimming oup of inde- 
scribable distress. Scripture gives us the outward signs of the sorrow, and leaves the awful 
cause in solemn silence. Tins must have been from his standing in our place as Surety 
and Substitute. He was heard ; and an angel from heaven appeared to strengthen him. 

H Thebb is the contrast between his diohett ab the Son and the fboof of 
hib obedience. If we would understand the glory of his'sonship, it is necessary to 
turn to the first chapter of the Epistle ; yet he submitted, and learned, not by painful 
failure and nnsucoessful attempts to obey his Father, but passed through the whole 
circle of *****"*% working, enduring contradiction, until he could say, " I nave glorified 
thee on the earth : I have finished the work thou gavest me to do." 

IIL The Divine febfeotion and issues of his obedience. He passed through 
bis Divine consecration, and received the approving voice of his Father, who raised him 
from the dead. From him can now flow.eternal salvation, which begins here in redemp- 
tion from guilt, the restraint of sin,' the indwelling of the Spirit, freedom from the penal 
stroke of death, and the blessedness of eternal life. All this is connected with obedienoe 
on the part of .believers, who, while they trust in his sacrifice, yield their life to his 
authority as the. King of Zion. He was " called of God." The appointment is valid and 
unchangeable, and foreshadowed by the ministry and office of Melohizedek.— B. 

Yen. 11— 14.— Dtdnew 0/ spiritual perception* L Thebb m a bbfboof fob these 

BELIEVEBS BECAUSE THEY CANNOT HEAB, AND THEBEFOBE CANNOT TEACH, THE TBUTBB 

of the gospel. They had become, through slackness f and yielding both to the 
attractions of the temple-worship and the opposition of their countrymen, unable to 
hear the weighty truths connected with Melchizedek, the illustrious type of Christ To 
be dull of hearing the sweet sounds of joyous nature hi spring, or to catch imperfectly 
the strains of sacred music, would be a loss ; but how more serious is the loss of being 
unable to receive inspired communications respecting Jesus Christ, who is the Alpha 
and Omega of our faith and hope 1 The 'painful result was that they could not teach 
others, and " give a reason for tne hope that was in them with meekness and fear." 
They must, therefore, go back to the Christian alphabet and learn their letters afresh, 
and begin again their course of discipleship. They needed some one who was advanced 
in the knowledge of the Saviour ; but he need not be an apostle, a prophet, or an 
evangelist Considering how much the diffusion of the gospel at that time depended 
upon the living voice, their inability to teach was a loss to themselves and many others. 

1L They abb bepboved fob the non-improvement of long-continued privileges. 
When for the " time, which word signifies a considerable period, during which they 
had had many who were pastors, and spoke the Word of God. They had had public 
worship, in which Christ was set forth evidently crucified before them. They had 
often been invited to the Lord's Supper, and had been reminded of his matchless 
fidelity to their interests, even when his holy soul encountered billows of distress, and 
deep called unto deep, and the awful sorrows of the cross darkened and crushed him. 
Miracles had been wrought; prophecies interpreted by their glorious fulfilment; and 
prayer and praise had diffused a hallowed influence. Notwithstanding the richness of 
the soil, the regularity of the rains, and the bright shining of the sun, the vineyard 
produced grapes which were small, acid, and unacceptable. And all these advantages, 
which were crowned by the willingness and love of the Divine Spirit to encourage ana 
bless them, they were M dull of hearing and could not teach." 

IIL The bepboof affirms the serious personal disadvantages of neglect. 
They are described as babes which need simple nourishment and must be fed with 
milk, which signifies the rudimentary truths of the gospeL At babes they are unakil- 
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ful, and cannot speak the Word of righteousness with distinct and powerful utterance ; 
for he who would speak with power must do so from a full mind and a large experience. 
Such as these believers, who had so unprofitably used the time which had elapsed from 
their conversion, are only fit for the elementary truths of the gospel, and are conse- 
quently unacquainted with the vast and unsearchable treasures of strength laid up in 
Christ for the comfort and joy of his disciples. The perfect and full-grown men who 
use their senses and spiritual powers aright are privileged to "eat of fit thingB full of 
marrow, and drink wine on the lees well refined" The stronger they are, the more they 
can enjoy of the rich and 'solid comforts and supports of Divine grace ; and are thereby 
fitted for the arduous work of professing the gospel, vindicating its claims, and illus- 
trating its power,— B. 

Yen. 1— 6.— The qualifications and functions of the true priest. LHbd taken 
fbom among ken. It is not an angelic ministry. The true humanity of Jesus must 
ever be emphasized. A perfect man is needed to be the true priest, but he must be a 
man. Ana the reason of this is found in the kind of work he has to do. Especially 
in that part of it which concerns the sin offering. He has to act for those who, begirt 
with infirmity, are continually showing their ignorance, and continually wandering 
into forbidden paths. He should have imagination enough to enter measurably into 
the extent of their sin. 

1L He is taken fbom aiionqst xen bt Divine APPOINTMENT. As to sacrifices, Qod 
gave through Moses general instructions, enough to secure the people from a blunder- 
ing and slovenly presentation. And with respect to the priest, he might have pointed 
out certain qualifications and left the people to select But that there might be no 
dispute as to fitness, he chose the man himself. And then the succession to the office 
went on as easy a process as any — that of natural descent. God only can choose, con- 
secrate, and qualify the true priest. 

III. Hi dan OFFBBEB of GIFTS and SACRIFICES fob bin. He is the habitual 
channel through which man recognizes his double duty to Qod. Man has to present 
gifts to God ; expressions of thanksgiving and signs of service ; tokens that the harvest 
which man gathers is the result of Divine bounty as well as of human effort. And 
inasmuch as these gifts, material things, were not usable by God directly, they had to go to 
the use of his priests, away for ever from the common use of men. Then along with 
the gifts had to be sacrifices for sin, the recognition of how imperfect the very best Rift 
must be. To make the gift without the sin offering was presumption ; it argued a 
conceited satisfaction with what one had done. Nor must the sin offering be without 
the gift, on pretence that nothing could be given worthy of God's acceptance. That 
would have been adding sin to sin. We must give our best to God through Christ, 
however poor that best may be. — Y. 

Yen. 7—9.— Oethsemane. Here we have Gethsemane, apart from external circum- 
stances — the treachery of Judas, the apathy, ignorance, and drowsiness of the disciples. 
The one thing of supreme importance is set before us, even the struggle and suffering 
in the heart of Jesus himself. Note— 

I. The elements of the buffering. 1. The possession of a suffering nature. 
This struggle happened in the days of his flesh. It was nothing wonderful that ho 
should shrink from physical pain, especially when he knew it was to be such pain as 
of the scourging and the cross. 2. The possession of a sinless nature. To find a 
sinless human being shrinking with peculiar horror from death, accords with the great 
theological dictum that death is the result of sin. The right of Jesus could not be less 
than to pass from this world as Enoch did, by translation into glory. Death is the 
thing from which ho shrinks. And full of life as Jesus was, life of the whole being, 
spiritual life most of all, how should he not shrink from death ? 

IL Intensity of the suffering. This is shown by the urgency of the supplica- 
tions. Jesus had had his times of intercession, his times for sweet remembrance of 
his disciples, and of a sinning, sorrowing world ; but now here is a prayer out of keen 
personal agony— agony with an overpowering effect on the very thoughts and intents 
of the heart. Here in Gethsemane is the field of the Lord's supreme temptation. Ho 
who had raised others from the dead, it was not for him to submit to death without 
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clear proof that such was the will of his Father. We have to submit. We look on 
death as a constant possibility ; inns there are no resources for warding it off or recover- 
ing ns from its captivity, as there were in Jesus. Hence the considerations which 
would press on him, "Con it be right that I should die? Shall I let myself sink into 
the hands of this approaching band, and finally into the grasp of Pilate, to become 
passive and yielding in everything save spiritual integrity?" What wonder was it 
that in such a struggle of the heart he should sweat as it were great drops of blood! 

TTT. Successful endurance of the sutferiko. Jesus goes into this struggle of 
Oethsemane with one great practical truth in his heart, viz. that his Father's will was 
the supreme determining guide of his course. To adopt a subsequent metaphor of the 
Epistle, this was his anchor within the veiL That will, his guide hitherto, had led him 
to Oethsemane, had led him into the very midst of plots and treacheries, into a thick 
circle of the wicked, each with his own special interest, and yet all wonderfully com- 
bined in bringing Jesus to the cross. This great, truth, that he was in the midst of 
these things by God's will, kept Jesus as on the rock in the great hour of his tempta- 
tion. There was more to be done for God's glory and the world's good through death, 
than through mere continuance of life. A dying Jesus is infinitely more than a 
translated Enoch. 

IV. Result of the suffebino. His obedience becomes the measure of obedience to 
others; and also their Inspiration — the thing that prompts ever to ask inquiringly, 
earnestly, with singleness of heart, as to what the will of God is. To the right-hearted 
God ever gives an infallible intimation ; and before such ever stands also the figure of 
their perfected Leader. By the will of God he went to the cross, yielded to death ; and 
then came the ascension, the passing within the veil, the entrance on the functions of 
the true High Priest. And so he became the cause of eternal salvation — eternal as 
distinguished from temporal To Lazarus he had once been the cause of temporal 
salvation ; but Lazarus would die again, and needed, through faith and obedience, eternal 
salvation. That is the salvation which transcends death. Death may get mixed up 
with the process, may for a time even conceal, or at least dim, the reality ; but in due 
course death is left behind, and eternal salvation shines forth in all its Divine glory.— Y. 

Yen. 11, 12.— -4 special hindrance to Christian truth. We have here— 
I. A labge topic. Much had to be said in the times of old concerning the scope of 
the priesthood. Many instructions had to be given as to various offerings and various 
seasons. And not one of them was without some reference to the higher and abiding 
priesthood of Jesus. As the writer of the Epistle thought of all the tabernacle 
furniture of the holy of holies—ark, mercy-seat, lamps, table of ahewbread, altar of 
burnt offering, priestly garments, ephod, breastplate, Urim and Thummim— and con- 
sidered how all these things shadowed forth some office, some relation, of Jesus, what 
wonder that he should try to stir up the languid intellect of his readers by announcing 
how much had to be said 1 Mvltum in parvo, it is true, but still multum. And we 
have to rejoice that as much has to be said, so in the New Testament much is said. 
No time is spent over useless knowledge and speculation, things conjectural, things to 
please ; everything is bent to setting forth the large needs of man and the compre- 
hensive fulness of Christ 

IL A special difficulty or DEALING with the topic. Those who are addressed 
will not give proper attention. We are reminded of the words of Jesus, " He that hath 
ears . . . let him hear." Progress in the apprehension of Christian truth, true progress 
in theology, depends on our own disposition. Great attainments in human sciences are 
not for all, or even for many. They demand a certain degree of intellectual power, a 
certain amount of leisure, and perhaps other facilities ; so that it is quite certain all men 
cannot be learned any more than all can be rich. But God has made progress in 
Christian truth to depend on the state of the heart. He has ordered things so that 
those who are babes in this world's knowledge may be as giants in the knowledge of 
God in Christ Jesus. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned ; and if God has given 
his Holy Spirit that we may be led into all the truth, and if nevertheless we stumble 
among misapprehensions, then assuredly we are to blame, and especially will blame fall 
upon us when the element of time is brought into consideration. Here were people 
who had had gospel truth a long time before them, and yet knew little more than the 
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alphabet Still learners when they ought to be teachers! ^ What worse reproach could 
there be— seeing how much spiritual ignorance there is in the world, and how much 
error, and how many there are busy in misleading men ? Nor must we omit to notice 
how this gentle yet searching rebuke of the writer here shows his own advanced attain- 
ments. He is writing of things which he well understands, and knows what he means. 
His topics are not mere trifles. They are very practical, and point forward into the 
developments and occupations of the future. — X. 

Vers. 12—14.— The powers of the ftM-grown Christian. Here is the close analogy 
between the natural life and the spiritual 

L Thb pboobess of thb natubal life. At birth the babe finds food provided for 
it, without effort, without thought— 'food exactly suited to its infantile state, and which 
it makes use of by a kind of instinct. Nothing is expected from it save that which it 
is certain to do by a law of its nature. But this season, when nothing is expected from 
it, is only a season of preparing for the day when much will be expected. Nature will 
not always provide food In this easy, simple fashion. Milk has to make the way for 
solid food, and, what is even more important, food to be chosen by us. Whenever we 
are fit to choose, God leaves us to choose, not between the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
not between that which appeals most powerfully to the taste, and that which is plainer, 
simpler fare ; but, as the writer here emphatically puts it, between the good and the bad. 
That is the great matter to decide in the choice of food— Is it good or bad? Will it 
minister to growth, health, energy of function, fulness of life, length of days ? God 
leaves us to settle this. He gives us, without our choice, a suitable food up to the time 
when our perceptions are sufficiently trained to choose for ourselves. Then he leaves 
us to freedom and responsibility. 

JX Thb sthtlab pboobess of thb spiritual life. There is the new creature in 
Christ Jesus, born again, beginning in feebleness, alive to new and heavenly things, and 
vet hardly knowing for a while what that life is. Needing to be treated with great 
long-suffering and consideration because of infirmity (1 Cor. iii. 2). But, as in the 
natural man, there should be growth, development of spiritual perception and grasp, so 
that the spiritual man may come to discern the difference between the true and the 
false, the fleshly and the spiritual, the abiding and the temporary, the earthly and the 
heavenly. Jesus Christ is the Bread of life. Recollect his own words, all important 
* n the present connection : M Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed." How many, spiritually considered, are monstrosities to what 
they ought to be 1 The natural man, nourished by proper food, full of life, growing 
and connecting itself with a thousand things around, while the new creature in Christ 
Jesus within is but a starved and Dining babe. There may, perhaps, be much talk of 
living a life of faith on the Son of God, but no reality.— Y. 
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Vers. 1, 2.— Wherefore (since it is so in- 
cumbent on us to advance out of the state of 
milk-fed infants), leaving the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, let us press on unto 
perfection (rtXci^nrro, continuing the image 
of maturity). The proper translation of rfcr 
rift ipxri* rev Xpi*rov Adyw is doubtful, the 
question being whether rift opxji* is to be 
connected with \4yor as an adjective genitive 
(so taken, as above, in the A.V. ; efc eh. v. 
12, 0Totx««ft Ti|ff dpxvOt or ^ith tow Xparovi 
ike word of the beginning of Christ, mean- 
ing discourse concerning the first principles 
of Christianity. "Liitium Carfeti, scil. apud 



disccntes Christum, rape ouippe Chriatus 
dicitur Paulo per metonymiam concreti pro 
Christianismo (Beugel). A farther ques- 
tion is whether the writer merely expresses 
his own intention of proceeding at once in 
this Epistle to the more advanced doctrine, 
or whether he is exhorting his readers to 
make spiritual progress, using the Unt 
person plural, <j>«p<fyic0a (as in ch. ii. 1 and 
iv. 1, fo£40«/if ?) out of sympathetic courtesy. 
The correspondence of thia delicate form of 
exhortation with that of the earlier passages, 
the very words <p*p<Lfi€$a, M let us be borne on/' 
" press forward " (implying more than mere 
passing to a new line of thought), and r*Ktt6- 
nrra (which expresses personal maturity, not 
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advanced subject of discourse), as well as 
the earnest warnings that follow against 
falling back, seem to necessitate the second 
of the shore views of the meaning of this 
verse. The writer has, indeed, in his mind 
his intention of proceeding at once to the 
perfect doctrine; for he hopes that what he 
thus exhorts them to do they will do, so as 
to be able to follow him ; bnt exhortation, 
rather than his own intention, is surely what 
the Terse expresses. Hot laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and of faith towards God, of the doctrine of 
baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and of 
resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
Judgment What was meant by ra erotx*uh 
eta, and rbv rip dpxvh etc., is here specified 
under the new image of a foundation on 
which a superstructure should be raised 
(o£ for the same figure, 1 Cor. iii. 11, a fur- 
ther instance of Pauline modes of thought). 
Of course no disparagement of the importance 
of this foundation is implied : it is necessary 
for the superstructure : it has in itself the 
elements of the superstructure, which rises 
from it in the way of growth. What is 
meant is, M With us this foundation has been 
already laid ; I will not suppose any need 
for laying it anew : let us, then, go on to 
contemplate and understand the building 
that rests on and rises from it" The fun- 
damentals enumerated are six— two essen- 
tial principles of the religious life, and four 
heads of doctrine ; for the word &4&ax$s rules 
/ftamirjftftrand the three succeedmggenitives, 
but not firrarotas and wimms which precede. 
These are the fundamentals, or first princi- 
ples, of Christianity; but (as has been 
intimated) so defined as to express no more, 
by the language used, than what even en- 
lightened Jews might accept and under- 
stand. Fully understood, they carry the 
Christian superstructure; out they are such 
ss a M babe' 9 in Christ might rest content 
with, without seeing their ultimate bearing. 
The principles first mentioned are repentance 
and faith, the requisite qualifications for 
baptism, the essence of Join the Baptist's 
teaching, and announced by Christ at the 
commencement of his ministry ss the first 
steps into his kingdom: "The kingdom of 
God is at hand : repent ye, and believe the 
gospel" (Mark i. 15 ; cf. also Acts xx. 21). 
By the dead works, from which repentance 
is to be, the Fathers generally understand 
simply einful works, which may be so called 
because of sin being a state of spiritual 
death, and having death for its wages (of. 
44 dead in trespasses and sins," Eph. it l),or 
ss being in themselves barren and fruitless 
(of. roil foyois Totf dpdppwots rod ottrfrovr, 
Eph. T. 11). In an enumeration of elemen- 
tary principles like this, the allusion, sup- 
posed by some commentators, to the deadness 



of u the works of the Law," as" set forth by 
St Paul, is not likely to have been intended. 
The faith spoken of is not faith in Christ, 
but simply "faith towards God," which is, 
of course, the foundation and necessary pre- 
liminary of Christian faith. The reason for 
the expression is to be found in the writer's 
intention to specify only the first principles 
of the gospel, in which the Christian was 
still on common ground with the Jew (c£ 
John xiv. 1, M Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me")- The four fundamental doctrine* 
follow. (1) Of baptism*. Observe, the 
word is not fidwrurfut, invariably used else- 
where for Christian baptism, but fiawrta/ths, 
and that in the plural, /tamoyurr. In other 
passages fkarruruol denotes the various lustra- 
tions practised oy the Jews-—" toothing* of 
pots and cups " (Hark viL 8) ; te divers toatft* 
ing* n (oh. ix. 10). Hence we may suppose 
these to be included in the general idea, and 
also the Jewish baptism of proselytes. On 
the other hand, the elementary doctrines of 
the gospel being here spoken of, there can 
be no doubt that the doctrine of Christian 
baptism is in the writer's view, but only with 
regard to the first simple conception of its 
meaning, which it had in common with other 
symbolical viaehing*, the significance of 
which was understood by enlightened Jews 
(of. John iiL 10, "Art thou a master of 
Israel, and knowest not these things?"). 
(2) The doctrine of laying on of hand** 
This also was a Jewish rite, understood as 
signifying the bestowal of blessing and of 
power from above (of. Gen. xlviiL 14; Dent 
xxiv. 9 ; Hark x. 13), and was, as well as 
baptism, adopted into the Christian Church, 
acquiring there a new potency. The apostles 
practised it for conferring the gifts of tho 
Spirit after baptism (Acts viiL 17; xix. 6), 
for ordination (Acts vi 6 ; xiii. 3; 1 Tim. 
tv. 14; 2 Tim. i 6), and also for reconciling 
penitents (1 Tim. ▼. 22), and for healing 
(Hark xvi 18 ; Acts xxviii. 8). Mentioned 
here immediately after M tho doctrine of bap- 
tisms," and in an enumeration of elements 
in which all Christians were concerned, wo 
can hardly fail to understand special refer- 
ence to the imposition of hands after bap. 
tisniytU. to confirmation. The two remaining 
doctrines of (8) the resurrec ti on of the dead, 
and (4) eternal judgment, were also under- 
stood and generally accepted by enlightened 
Jews, and at the same time are necessary 
to be mentioned for a complete account 
of the foundations of the Christian faith. 
These foundations are, as has been seen— 
repentance and faith (qualifying for admis- 
sion into the Church), and then the doctrine 
of remission of sins (expressed and conveyed 
by baptism), of enabling grace (expressed 
and oonveyed by confirmation), of the life 
hereafter, and of final judgment Of these 
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an elementary conception was level to even 
babee in Christ, fresh from Jewish training; 
folly understood, they form the basis of the 
whole structure of the highest Christian 
doctrine. It is obvious from the purport of 
the passage why neither the historical arti- 
cles of the creed in which Christians were 
instructed (see 1 Cor. xv. 1—8; 1 Tim. iil 
16), nor the doctrine of the Eucharist (which 
belonged to the more advanced teaching), 
are included in this enumeration of the 
<rrotx*uL 

Ver. 8.— And this will we do (aL Is* us 
do; *oi4<r«jMr, A, C, D, La 9 ) if God permit; 
t*. press on to perfection, as aforesaid, if 
only (as we firmly hope and trust, see ver. 6, 
etc.) yon are still in a state in which God 
will permit advance; for (as is set forth in 
the following verses) there may be a retro- 
gression from whioh recovery is impossible. 

Vers. 4— 6.— For it is impossible for those 
who have been once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and have been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good Word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, and have fallen away, 
to renew them again unto repentance; seeing 
they crucify to themselves the ion of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame. It is 
not, of coarse, implied that the Hebrew 
Christians had fallen into the condition thus 
described, or were near it ; only that such a 
condition might be, and that, if they went 
back instead of advancing, they might arrive 
at it The process intimated is that of 
complete apostasy from the faith after real 
conscious enjoyment of the gifts of grace. In 
such a case the hopelessness of the foil is in 
proportion to the privileges onoe enjoyed. 
This is the drift of the passage, though other 
views have been taken of its meaning, which 
will be notioed below. "Onee enlightened " 
denotes the first apprehension of the light, 
which oould be but once ; when those that 
saw not began to see (John v. 89); when 
the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ 
shone onoe for all upon believers (2 Cor.iv.4); 
when (according to the cognate passage, cL 
z. 26; ef. ch. z. 82) they received the know* 
ledge of the trath. The verb $*tI(,w means in 
the LXX." to enlighten by instruction," and 
was in oommon use in the early Church to ex- 
press the enlightenment that accompanied 
baptism; whence baptism itself was called 
ewr«r^t. Thus Justin Martyr («ApoL'L«2) 
says, KoAttroi ftl to vf to Xevrpev fmrtatifof 4tt 
<t>*ri(opi4tmr tV fttdVffiair r*V r«vra j i eH tapo V 
tmt. Cfc the title of Chrysostom's • Horn.' 
xlix.,npo'f Tofrt pfoAftms 4»rfC«**u. Since 
the expression was thus commonly need as 
early as Justin Martyr, there may probably 
be in the text a special reference to baptism 
as the occasion of the enlightenment But, 
if so, more is meant by the phrase than 



"those who have been onoe baptized:" an 
inward spiritual illumination is plainly 
pointed to; and it would not have been said 
of Simon Magus that he had been "once 
enlightened " in . the sense intended. And 
this is indeed the real meaning of (pwrurrfs 
as applied to baptism by Justin Martyr, as 
his explanation, above quoted, shows. So 
also Chrysostom ( ( Horn.' oxvL), " The here- 
tics have baptism, but not enlightenment (<p6- 
Tiffin) ; they are baptized indeed as to the 
body, but in the soul they are not enlightened; 
as also Simon was baptized, but was not en- 
lightened." This consideration is important 
in view of one misapplication of the passage 
before ns, which will be notioed below. 
But, further, those whom it is impossible to 
renew unto repentance are supposed not only 
to have been enlightened, but also to have 
" tatted of the heavenly gift," the emphatic 
word here being apparently ywafi4pwsi 
they have had experience as well as know- 
ledge (cf. Pa xxxiv. 8, " Oh, taste and see 
that the Lord is good;" and 1 Pet ii. 3, 
" If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious"). The word « 4 gift" (ftcycrf) is else- 
where used both for that of redemption 
generally (Bom. v. 15—17), and especially, 
and most frequently, for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (ot 2 Cor. ix. 1 5, " Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable Gift"). They have be- 
come also partaken of the Holy Ghost, not 
merely been within the range of his in- 
fluence, but actually shared it; and tasted 
(the same word as before, and with the 
same meaning, though here followed by an 
accusative) what is further spoken of. The 
expression Mfurra occurs, Josh. xxi. 45; 
xxiiL 15 ; Zech. i 13, for gracious Divine 
utterances. The idea of the Word of God 
being what is M tasted " may be suggested 
by Dent viii. 8, quoted by our Lord in Matt 
iv. 4, "Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the month of God." By the powers (twdnus) 
an to be especially understood (as in ch. ii. 
4 and elsewhere in the New Testament) tho 
extraordinary ones in which the gift of the 
Hoi v Ghost was manifested, the x 9 P^f lara 
of toe apostolic Church. But why said here 
to be itiXXtrros almes ? For the meaning 
of this expression, see under icx**"' *** 
^IfUpSw Twrwr (oh. i. 1), and olKOVfi4tn}tf rV 
phikovcu* (ch. ii. 5). It denotes the pre- 
dicted age of the Messiah's triumph. And 
if (as has appeared most probable, and ee 
fidxxorns here seems evidently to imply) 
that age was regarded as still future, not 
properly beginning till the second advent, 
still the u powers ,T spoken of are of it, being 
earnests and foretastes of a new order of 
things (cf. Eph, i. 14, whore tbe "Holy 
Spirit of promise" is called " the earnest o\ 
our inheritance;" also 2 Cor. L 22; v. 5). 
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There are other passages in which Christians 
are regarded as already in the dawn of the 
future daybreak, and irradiated by the 
coming glory. The falling away (rapar*- 
<r6yras) after such enlightenment and such 
experience means (as aforesaid) total apos- 
tasy from the faith. This appears from the 
expressions that follow, and still more from 
those in the cognate passage, ch. x. 26—81. 
"Non relapsos modo dicit in pristina, sed 
nora pernicie prseterlapeos a toto statu iUo 
lautiseimo, eimulque a fide, sps, et amore " 
(Bengal). Such an utter apostasy was pos- 
sible to Hebrews oscillating between Church 
and synagogue : they might be so drawn at 
last into the atmosphere of the latter as, 
with the unbelieving Jews, to reject with con- 
tumely, and so to themselves recrudfy, the 
Son of God. The force of " to themselves " 
is illustrated by GaL vt 14, where Si Paul 
says that he so glories in the cross of Christ 
that through Christ the world is crucified 
to him, and he to the world ; is. all fellow- 
ship between him and the world is broken 
off. So here the iaurois implies the breaking 
off of all fellowship with what a man is said 
to crucify. "They crucify again the Son 
of God," repeating what their fathers had 
done formerly when they gave him oyer to 
the death of the cross; and this, be it 
observed, still more culpably, since it is 
after personal experience proving him to be 
M the Son of God/' And they not only make 
him as one dead to themselves: they also 
expose him (TapafaryfwTl(ovras : of. Numb. 
xxv. 4, LXX.) to the reproach and mockery 
of the world. " Ostentantes, sett. aluV' 
fBengel). The above explanation is adopted 
from Delitzsch. Be it observed next what 
is said of those who do this— not that no 
repentance can henceforth avail them, but 
that even unto repentance it is impossible to 
renew them. Such falling away after such 
experience precludes the possibility of re- 
pentance. On such persons the powers of 
grace have been exhausted. It is not hi the 
nature of things that they should return to 
Christ, or see the things that belong unto 
their peace any more. The correspondence 
between the state here described and the 
consequence of the "blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost " (Matt xii. 31 ; Mark iii. 28 ; 
Luke xii 10) suggests itself at once ; our 
Lord's words, in speaking of that unpardon- 
able sin, being rightly supposed to point to 
obduracy in spite of experience of the Holy 
Spirit's power. Especially obvious is the 
correspondence with Si Luke's account of 
the Saviour's warning— one of the not un- 
frequent instances of resemblance between 
our Epistle and the writings of that evange- 
list For Si Luke records the saying as 
spoken, not to the Jews on the occasion of 
their attributing Christ's works to Beelze- | 



bub, but to the disciples themselves, after a 
warning to them against M the leaven of the 
Pharisees," and against being moved by the 
fear of men, and immediately after the words, 
" Ho that denieth me before men shall be 
denied before the angels of God.* 9 Compare 
also the "sin unto death " spoken of by Si 
John (1 John v. 16> Misconceptions of the 
drift of this passage, once prevalent or pos- 
sible, remain to be notioe£ (1) It has been 
from early times a main support of the strict 
Church discipline according to which deadly 
sin committed after baptism precludes re- 
admission to Church communion. It was so 
cited byTertullian as early as the second 
century (*De Pudicitia,' e. 20), and in the 
third used to justify the Novatians in their 
refusal of oommnnion, even after penance, 
to the lapri. The passage, as above ex- 
plained, was really irrelevant, since it refers, 
not to the treatment by the Church of 
penitents, but to the impossibility of some 
persons being brought to penitence at all. 
(2) The Oatholio Fathers, rightly rejecting 
the Novatian position, generally understood 
the text as forbidding the iteration of bap- 
tism; thus turning it against the Novatians, 
who rebaptized those who joined their 
oommnnion. So Ambrose, Theodoret, and 
others. But. though their position on this 
subject was in itself sound, the passage, as 
above explained, is as irrelevant to it as to 
that, of the Novatians. (8) This, and the 
other texts referred to in connection with it, 
have led some Christians to despair of sal- 
vation, however anxious for it, under the 
idea that they had themselves committed 
the unpardonable sin. This desperate view 
goes beyond that of the Novatians, who only 
precluded from Church communion, not of 
necessity from the mercies of God (Socrates, 
<HistEool.,'iv.21). But the very state of 
mind of those who entertain such fears is a 
sign that theyare not of those to whom this 
text applies. They cannot have entirely alien 
from grace, if they have the grace to repent 
and long for pardon. (4) Calvin's nredesti- 
narian views compelled nim and his follow- 
ers to do violenoe to the plain meaning of 
the passage. Holding the doctrine of the 
indef edibility of grace, which involved (a) 
that one really regenerate cannot mil away, 
and (5) that consequently one who fails 
away cannot have Men really regenerate, 
he had to explain away the clauses descrip- 
tive of the grace enjoyed, as meaning only a 
superficial experience of it With this view 
he laid stress on the word y*p**jUrws as 
meaning "summis labris gustare." Only 
dogmatic prejudice oould have suggested 
such a sense of the word as mtended in this 
place, any more than in ch. it 9, where it is 
plainly inadmissible. Nor can 
reader fail to see in the whole 
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of pregnant clauses an intention of express- 
ing the very reverse of a mere apparent and 
delusive experience of saving grace. The 
depth of the experience is, in fact, a measure 
of the hopelessness of the falL Art XVI. of 
the English Church is a protest against all 
the erroneous conclusions above specified. 

Vers, 7, 8,— For land which hath drunk in 
the oft-coming rain upon it, and bringeth 
forth herbs meet for them for whom (not, as 
in A.V.. "by whom") It is also tilled; re- 
ceiveth blessing from God; but if it beareth 
thorns and thistles (not, as in A.V., " that 
which beareth "), it is rejected, and nigh unto 
cursing, whose end is to be burned (literally, 
far burnings of. Isa. xliv. 15, tro ff ivOpAwoit 
c/f Kavcw). The illustration is apt and close. 
Observe that the M land which hath drunk," 
etc, is the subject in ver. 8, as well as of 
ver. 7, as is shown by the absenco of an 
article before ittiptpowra. Hence the unpro- 
ductive as well as the fruitful soil is sup- 
posed to have received, and not only received 
but imbibed also, abundant supplies of rain. 
Its failure is its own fault, and it is regarded 
as responsible for it, and deserving of its 
final fate. This exactly illustrates the ease 
of those who " fall away " after not only re- 
ceiving abundantly, but also taking in so as 
to be filled with the u gracious rain " of the 
Holy Spirit The only difference is that in 
their case, free-will being a constituent of 
their productive power, the responsibility 
figuratively attributed to the land is real 
(cf. 4tcov<r(*s ifiafnap6rrmw f oh. x. 26). For 
similar illustrations drawn from unproduc- 
tiveness in nature in spite of culture, ct 
Isa. v. 4 and Luke xx viiL 23. The "blessing 
from God" refers to the view, pervading 
the Old Testament, of fruitfulness being the 
result and sign of the Divine blessing on the 
land (cf. Gen. xxvii. 27, M The smell of my 
son is as the smell of a field which the Lord 
hath blessed "). And it is further implied 
that incipient fruitfulness is rewarded by 
more abundant blessing, according to our 
Lord's words, Matt xiii. 12, tf Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given," and John xv. 
2, M Every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more 
fruit" The •' thorns and thistles, 99 con- 
nected with a curse on the ground, seem 
suggested by Gen. ill. 17, 18, % EwiKardparos ^ 
yij ir rots Ipyois trov\ . . ajraVfas ica \rpt&4kovt 
e>arcAc<iroi. LXX.(cf. " Cursed shall be the 
fruit of thy land, 9 ' Dcut. xxviiL 18). It is to 
be observed, further, that the land, though 
bearing thorns instead of fruit, is not spoken 
of as yet under the final curse, but only nigh 
unto it, so as to avoid even a remote sugges- 
tion that the Hebrew Christians had actually 
reached the hopeless state. But, unless 
fruitfulness should ensue, they are warned of 
the inevitable end by the fate of thorns and 
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thistles, which is, not to be garnered, but to 
be burnt (of. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, "The sous of 
Belial shall be all of them as thorns thrust 
away, . . . and they shall be utterly burned 
with fire in the same place ; " cf. also Deut 
xxix. 23, " The whole land thereof is brim- 
stone, and salt, and burning, that it is not 
sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth 
thereon "—a state of final hopeless barren- 
ness). 

Ver. 9.— But, beloved, we are persuaded, 
etc Here, as in ch. iv. 14, warning is suc- 
ceeded by words of encouragement and hope. 
The reason for not only a hope, but even a 
persuasion, that God will keep them from 
apostasy, is given in the following verse. 

Ver. 10.— For God is not unrighteous to 
forget jour work and the love (rov k6tov in 
the Textus Beceptus is ill supported, having, 
perhaps, been interpolated from 1 These, i. 3) 
which ye showed towards his Name, in that 
ye ministered to the saints, and do minister. 
It appears that the Hebrew Christians had 
formerly {some especial occasion being pro- 
bably referred to) been active in their 
charity towards fellow-Christians in distress, 
and that such charity had notoeased. Oil this 
is grounded the persuasion that they will bo 
kept steadfast in the faith. Those who had 
so shown their faith by their works would 
surely not be allowed to lose it The very 
idea of the Divine justice implies that tho 
use of grace, thus evidenced, will bo re- 
warded by continuance of grace. Cf. Phil. 
i. 6, u Being confident of this very thing, that 
he which hath begun a good work in you 
will perfect it (ArtrffAArci) until the day of 
Jesus Christ ; " where also there is reference 
to deeds of charity, shown in the case of 
the Philippians by their sympathy with the 
apostle in his bonds, which charity he prays 
may "abound yet more and more in know- 
ledge and in all discernment." No difficulty 
need be felt in this reference to God's justice, 
as though it involved the doctrine of human 
merit, as cengruo or da eondigno, claiming 
reward as of debt The simple and obvious 
view, that God, in virtue of nis justice, will 
be most gracious to those who havo used 
his grace, by no means contravenes the doc- 
trine of all grace being the free gift of his 
bounty (of. 1 John L 9 ; Bom. ii. 6, etc.). 
Observe, too, as bearing on the idea of this 
passage, how the will to do the will of God 
Is said by our Lord to be followed by know- 
ledge of the doctrin* (John vii. 17), and 
how works of charity are the very tests of 
the final judgment (Matt xxv. 81, etc.). 

Ver. 11. — But (however hopeful may be 
your charity, still more is needed) we desire 
(<«0vfu>vficr— expressing eame$t desire— cvk 
wart B4\m, cfAX* «orpiKi}f 4 r ft\o<rropyt^s teal 
vAlor row f&ffiy, /Jrifiv^oC^tr, Chrysostom) 
that every one of you (all of you without ex- 
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caption) do show the same diligence unto the 
full assurance (or amply fulness; for the 
meaning of vKnpofopla, of. ch. z. 22; 1 
These. I 5; Ool. ii. 2) of hope even to the 
end (i.e. evince the same diligence in this 
regard as you have already shown in your 
works of charity : " eandem in spe et fide 
quam in amore, Bengel). 

Ver. 12.— That je become not slothful 
(v»0po\ 7 the same word as was used in oh. v. 
11, vwBpol reus Ilkosus. There, with regard to 
intelligence, they were accused of naving 
already become so; here, where a hopeful 
view is taken of their prospects, the writer 
delicately avoids implying that thev were so 
yet in regard to their desire of making 
progress), bnt followers (ie. following the 
example—surely a better English word 
than imitators) of them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises. The 
present participle te\ripovotio6vT*v does not 
confine the sense of the expression to those 
who am now so inheriting. Abraham being 
presently adduced as an example, it refers 
to all who at any time so inherit, equivalent 
to," the inheritors of The drift is— Faith 
and patience are ever required in order that 
the Divine promises, however assured, may 
be inherited: these qualifications (in opposi- 
tion to your being rwfyol) are what you want 
for securing your own inheritance. 

Vers. 13— 15.— For when God made promise 
to Abraham, because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself saying, Surely 
blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I 
will multiply thee. And so, having patiently 
endured, he obtained the promise. Abra- 
ham—the ancestor of the Hebrews, the first 
recipient of the promises, the father of the 
faithful— is now appropriately adduced as 
an example. He (Gen. xxii. 16), as is the 
ease with you (Ps. ex.), was assured of his 
inheritance by the Divine oath ; and so he 
obtained it, Sut only through "faith and 

Satienoe." You have the like assurance, 
ut attended with the like conditions. And 
then this Divine oath, the significance of 
which is set forth in vers. 16—18, is made 
a link of connection between the hortatory 
section (oh. v. 11— vi. 20) and the coming 
argument about Melchizedek. This is one 
instance of the artUtio way in which, 
throughout the Epistle, the interposed hor- 
tatory* passages are so turned as to connect 
the divided sections of the argument. But 
what is said about Abraham (vers. 13, 14, 
15) has been variously understood. It is 
connected with ver. 12 thus: "Be ye fol- 
lowers of them who inherit the promises 
through faith and patience : for God, in his 
promise to Abraham, swore by himself in 
confirmation of it ; and to («al 20r») through 

Satienoe he obtained the promise. Be it 
ere observed that fiaxpoBv^cas in ver. 15 



("having patiently endured," A.V.) cor- 
responds with ita ficucpoevfilas in ver. 12, 
and expresses essentially the same idea. 
The aorist participle fuucpo$vph<ras ^ oeB n0 * *** 
itself imply that the patience was previous 
to the obtaining; it expresses only that by 
patiently enduring he obtained. Observe 
also that *ca) o 0r» (cf. Acts vii. 8; xxvii. 
44 ; xxviii. 14) denotes the consequence from 
what has been previously stated; i.e. that 
luucpoOv/iiivas brirvx* followed from the 
Divine oath ensuring the fulfilment of the 

Eromise. Both his eventually obtaining and 
is patience in awaiting fulfilment were in 
consequence of the assuring oath. But then 
how and when did Abraham himself obtain 
the promise ? Not even the temporal fulfil- 
ment in the multiplication of his seed and 
the inheritance of the promised land, much 
less the spiritual fulfilment in Christ, was 
during his own life. Both he could but 
see "afar oft?' In respect to the latter 
it is expressly said(ch. xi. 13, 89) that the 
patriarchs did not receive the promises— 
/ril XafMms rds lxoyy*\las : oft* tjro/i&rorro 
tV bcaryytxiop. What, then* is meant by 
fMKpoOvp-fjcras Mrvx* ? Bleek understands 
the time of the oath (Gen. xxii.), when the 
promise was irrevocably assured, to have 
been the time of obtaining. But more than 
this is suggested by the phrase, 4v4tvy* rift 
brayyt\ias (of. ch. xi. 33), as well as by col 
othst, viz. the actual attainment of the 
blessing assured to him by oath. There 
are two other ways of explaining : (1) to 
identify Abraham with his seed, In whom, 
though not in bis own person, he may be 
conceived to have obtained, — of which view 
it may be significant that v\ri$wQ rb trripfia 
<rov of the LXX. (Gen. xxii. 17) is changed 
in the Epistle to w\ri6yva <rt : (2) to regard 
Abraham, still alive in the unseen world, 
as himself enjoying the fulfilment of the 
ancient promise. So Delitzsoh, who, dwell- 
ing on the thought that nothing less than 
the blessing of Abraham extended to the 
whole world (cfl K\vpov6fiot rod K6ffftov 9 Bom. 
iv. 13) can be regarded as complete fulfil- 
ment, says, "God's oath-sealed word of 
promise is now fulfilled in Christ, and Abra- 
ham, while living on in the unseen world, is 
conscious of and enjoys that fulfilment, and 
so may be said to have " obtained the pro- 
mise." This view derives some support from 
ch. 11, 13 — 16, where the longings of the 
pilgrim patriarchs is so beautifully repre- 
sented as reaching to a heavenly fulfilment. 
On the other hand, the aorist Hirvx* is 
against it, and hence view (1) may be ac- 
cepted as a sufficient explanation of the 
expression (see below, or ch. xi. 89). With 
regard to the general drift, it is obvious 
how paicpoOvpU, as well as vlorts, in respect 
to tho promise first made to him M in Char- 
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ran," is strikingly displayed in Abraham's 
recorded life. 

Yen. 16— 20.— For men swear by the 
greater: and of every dispute of theirs (liter- 
ally, to them), the oath is final (literally, an 
end) for confirmation (ci* frfalwrw being 
connected with Wp«f , not, as in the A.V., 
with Zpitos). Here begins the explanation 
of the meaning and purpose of the Divine 
oath, already cursorily touched on in ver. 
18. God thus, for full assurance, conde- 
scends to the form of confirmation most 
binding among men when they promise to 
each other. They appeal to one greater than 
themselves to intervene between them. JETe, 
having no one greater than himself to appeal 
to, appeals (so to speak) to his own immuta- 
bility, and thus may be said to intervene 
with an oath (i/iMotrwe'w tpK* (yet. 17), 
the verb being neuter, with the sense of 
" mediate n or *' intervene," not, as in A.V., 
11 confirmed it "). The reason is not that the 
Divine promise is not hi itself enough, but 
that God, willing to show more abundantly 
to the heirs of the promise the immutability 
of his counsel, is pleased to grant them this 
additional confirmation; that by two im- 
mutable things (first the promise, in itself 
sufficient ; and secondly the oath, for more 
abundant assurance), In which it is impossible 
for God to lie, we may have a strong conso- 
lation (wapoKXriiriy, bearing elsewhere this 
sense, and also that of exhortation, as in ch. 
xii. 5 ; xiii. 22 ; which latter sense is under- 
stood here by most commentators as unit- 
ing best the drift of the passage with the 
feneral notion of encouragement) who have 
ed for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us. The course of thought has now 
passed again from Abraham to Christians, 
the transition having been prepared for by 
the general expression, rots K\r)por6fiois rfit 
4*ayy*hias in ver. 17. Indeed, the oath to 
him was an assurance to us also, we being 
the final inheritors of the promised blessing. 
Then finally, in the two concluding verses, 
the subject to bo treated in ch. vii. is again 
beautifully led up to by a natural sequence 
of thought : Which (a?, hope) we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and entering into that which is within the 
veil; whither as a Forerunner Jesus en- 



tered for us, become a High Priest for ever 
after the order of Xelchisedek. Our hope 
(tarfs), regarded in ver. 18 objectively, as- 
sumes here a subjective sense: it is our 
anchor cast upwards beyond the heavens 
through which our Forerunner has passed 
(cf. ch. iv. 14, $t€\*\vd6rarobs obpc&ols), and, 
in virtue of the promise and the oath, fixed 
there secure and firm. "That which ia 
within the veU * (ftoroircrdV/Mrw, the word 
invariably denoting the veil in the temple, 
is the heavenly holy of holies, of which 
the earthly was symbolical, as u fully set 
forth in ch. viii. This first mention of the 
veil is an instance of the manner in which, 
throughout this Epistle, ideas to be after- 
wards expanded are often intimated by way 
of preparation beforehand. 

Instructive in this ohapter is the view 
presented of Divine purpose in relation to 
human will. The Divine purpose may have 
been evinced by supplies of grace so abun- 
dant as to remove all doubt of the possibility 
of success; yet through the human will 
there may be failure : the very Divine oath 
may have ensured fulfilment of the promise ; 
yet, as to Abraham, so to individual Chris- 
tians, faith and patienoe are the conditions 
of fulfilment It is evident that the Divine 
purpose and the Divine promise are all along 
referred to, not to dishearten any for fear 
that they may not be included in them, 
not to encourage remissness in any on 
the ground of certainty of attainment; 
not so as to suggest any idea of arbitrary 
selection irrespective of desert, but simply 
to incite to perseverance on the ground of 
assurance of success, if the human conditions 
are fulfilled. And this is the practical ap- 
plication of the doctrine of predestination 
found also elsewhere in St Paul's Epistles 
(cf. Bom. viii 28—89). Predestination and 
free-will may be to human reason theoretic- 
ally irreconcilable, though reason, as well as 
theology, may compel us to acknowledge 
both. The problem may properly be left 
unsolved, as among the many deep tilings 
of God. But it is of importance to observe 
how the doctrine of predestination is prac- 
tically applied in Scripture as bearing upon 
human oonduot 



HOMILETICS. 

Vers, 1 — 8.— -No standing still in religion. This thought underlies the whole 
passage. . To pass into God's kingdom means to move with it It is impossible to 
maintain a halt in the Christian life ; to stand still is to fall away. 

L The duty of pressing on unto perfection. (Vers. 1 — 3.) This perfection is 
twofold : (1) maturity in religious knowledge, as a means ; (2) full development of 
spiritual life, as the end. It is sinful to remain only a babe in Christ, and to have no 
wish to grow. Note, that to " leave the first principles w does not mean to abandon 
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them. Bather! we are to leave them as a tree leaves its root, and yet never lets it go ; 
as a full-grown man leaves slope for solid food, and yet does not abjure the use of muk ; 
as a building leaves its " foundation" (ver. 1), and vet rests its whole weight upon it. 
When the foundation-principles are once securely laid, that work should be regarded as 
settled and done with ; what remains is, to proceed with the superstructure. The 
apostle instances, in vers. 1 and 2, a few of the elementary principles, connecting 
them together in couples. 1. Two inward experiences. (Ver. 1.) Repentance and 
faith, being indispensable to the very beginning of the life of piety, occupy a primary 
place among the foundation-doctrines of Christianity. 2. Two outward ceremonies. 
(Ver, 2.) Rites and forms are merely the external framework of religion. 
Advancedpiety uses them only as means and helps to spirituality. 3. Two future 
events, (ver. 2.) The doctrines of the resurrection and of the judgment, with its 
eternal issues, are rudimentary doctrines; because the idea of responsibility to the 
Supreme is one of the simplest conceptions connected with religion. Of such elements 
as these six was "the simple gospel" composed in the apostolic age. If to our minds 
these clauses savour of " strong meat " rather than of " milk," is not that an indication 
that Christians in these times are troubled with weak digestion ? We need grace to 
appreciate the apostle's admonition (ver. 1) and to realize the hope which he expresses 
(ver. 8). 

IL The danger of simzanNa back unto perdition. (Vers. 4 — 8.) These verses 
drop from the apostle's pen like live thunderbolts. There is a solemnity in them 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. This passage is confessedly difficult— -to all, at 
least, who accept the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. As we believe, 
however, that this doctrine is very clearly taught in Scripture, both by our Lord and 
his apostles, the declension here referred to must be that of professed believers who 
were never true believers. Notice, then : 1. The lofty privileges which apostates may 
enjoy. (Vers. 4, 6.) An unrenewed man may be well instructed in the doctrines of 
grace, may enjoy the study of saving truth, may experience the operations of the 
Spirit, may be filled with the happiness which the gospel brings (Matt. xiii. 20), and 
may even obtain glimpses of the eternal glory. But these attainments will avail him 
nothing so long as ne remains unrenewed. That iaith is spurious and ephemeral which 
is based only upon the moral evidence of the truth, and which is not connected with 
genuine conversion to God. 2. The aggravated wickedness which apostates may 
commit. (Ver. 6.) They may "fall away" finally and irretrievably. "By their 
fruits ye shall know them." Sooner or later the unfruitful field will be covered with a 
harvest of " thorns and thistles " (ver. 8). False professors may abandon the gospel 
to return to Judaism, or to plunge into atheism, or to sink into immorality, or to 
degenerate into worldliness. And m the bitterness of their malice against the cross in 
which they once professed to glory, such persons take rank with the long succession of 
those who in their lives repeat spiritually the dreadful crime of Calvary. 3. The 
fearful destruction into which apostates may fall (Vers. 6, 8.) Deliberate apostasy 
from Christ, on the part of one who has known him intimately, destroys by a natural 
law the very capacity for repentance and spiritual life. Confirmed impenitence 
extinguishes the eyes of the soul, and makes the heart " past feeling." High-handed, 
malicious resistance of the Holy Spirit, culminating in outspoken blasphemy of himself 
and his work, — that is the unpardonable sin. Those who commit such wickedness are 
M rejected " even here; and their final doom shall resemble that of the barren land, 
M whose end is to be burned." 

Learn, in conclusion, that — in spite of all appearances— only he is a Christian who 
has undergone the new birth, and who is living the new life of likeness to Christ, 
which flows from it 

Yen. 9—20. — Another exhortation to steadfastness. Each stage in the argument of 
the Epistle is relieved by a hortatory passage intended to confirm and cheer the 
Hebrews in their Christian faith. Indeed, the one duty upon which the whole book 
lays stress is that of believing steadfastness. 

I. The exhortation. It assumes various forms. 1. u Be not sluggish." (Ver. 12.) 
The Hebrews, in the perplexity of their situation by reason of the temptations of 
Judaism, had begun to sink into spiritual listlessness. We, too, are extremely prone 
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to carry our Christian profession without earnestness, and to do our Christian work 
without energy. 2. u Stow the same diligence" (Yer. 11.) The Hebrews had 
bestirred themselves in bestowing sympathy and succour upon weir afflicted brethren, 
and the apostle longs to see them equally energetic in other departments of Christian 
duty. Success in spiritual life, as in any other sphere, can only be attained in connec- 
tion with diligence. 3. Seek " the full assurance of hope." (Ver. 11.) They must not 
waver between Christianity and Judaism, but cherish an unfaltering persuasion of the 
reality of gospel blessings, notwithstanding that the full fruition of these is reserved 
for the future life. 

II. Sohb encouragements. In this paragraph the apostle does not prolong the 
terrific strain of the preceding verses. To continue it longer would have but depressed 
the hearts of his readers, and defeated his own benignant purpose towards them. So, 
after we have, as it were, trodden (vers. 4—8) upon the hot lava of a volcano, we now 
enter (ver. 9) upon a smiling and beautiful landscape, all carpeted with green and 
blossoming with flowers. " A bruised reed shall he not break," expresses the spirit of 
the passage now before us. We have here a variety of encouragements, h The fruit 
which their faith had borne already. (Vers. 9, 10.) Brotherly love is a principal trait 
of the Christian character ; and the Hebrews had been kind to their afflicted fellow- 
believers, for Jesus' sake. God had not forgotten their liberality ; and to the apostle it 
had seemed as an evidence of the reality of their conversion. The spiritual attainments 
which a believer has already reached should encourage him to perseverance. 2. The 
example of their sainted ancestors. (Ver. 12.) Imitation occupies a principal place in 
our life, and is an important factor in the development of character. It wields immense 
power in the domain of morals and religion. So, the Bible is very largely a Book of 
biographies ; and these are given us to incite us to follow the footsteps of the good and 
true. We, as well as these Hebrew converts, should be " imitators " of the peerage of 
Old Testament heroes (ch. xi.). And we of this century should imitate, besides, the 
great soul-stars of Christendom, the fathers of our own Church, the sainted men of our 
town, the departed of our own sanctuary, and of our own fireside. 3. God's faith' 
fulness to his word and oath. (Vers. 13—48.) Having singled out particularly the 
steadfastness of Abraham, and quoted God's oath to him (Gen. xxiL 16 — 18), the 
author shows that this oath is still a strong encouragement to Abraham's children who 
have embraced Christianity. For the Divine promise and oath to Abraham were 
spiritual rather than temporal ; they have been continued to us ; and they have been 
confirmed by the cross of Christ, and sealed by his resurrection and ascension (2 Cor. 
i. 20). 4. The greatness of the Christian's hope. (Vers. 19, 20.) The Jewish temple 
and the institutions of the theocracy were very soon to pass away for ever ; so that it 
was unreasonable to place reliance upon them. The one sure anchorage of spiritual 
hope is in that heavenly sanctuary which Jesus has entered for us as our everlasting 
High Priest 

Vers. 19, 20. — Our anchor and anchorage. This text suggests, first of all, that the 
Christian life is a life of storm. It is exposed to storms of persecution, of doubt, of remorse, 
of inward corruption, of outward adversity, and to the fast great storm of death. But, 
blessed be God, believers possess complete security in the midst of these storms. 

L Christian hope is our anchor. Of the three great abiding graces — faith, hope, 
love— hope is the one which often receives least prominence in our thoughts. Faith is 
the root, and love the full-blown flower, of piety ; whereas hope occupies an inter- 
mediate position. Hope is, in fact, just one of the first developments of faith — a sprout 
from the root of faith. The object of faith may be either good or bad ; but the object 
of hope is always good. Hope in its essence is just the desire of good, with the expec- 
tation of by-and-bv obtaining it. Now, hope has this blessed function — it soothes and 
calms and cheers tne mind in the midst of storm and trouble. Even natural hope is 
M as an anchor of the soul." What drudgery would the world's business be apart from 
hope ! Where would our great statesmen, our inventors and discoverers, come from, 
were it not for hope? 

" Every gift of noble origin 
Is breathed upon by Hope's perpetual breath." 

(Wordsworth.) 
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It was hope that buoyed up poor Columbus, and that inspired the lion-hearted Living- 
stone. But as ancient seamen called the strongest anchor of their ships " the sacred 
anchor," and reserved it as "the last hope" for times when the vessel was in real peril; 
so, gospel hope is the sacred anchor of every good man. And, truly, this hope is the 
most influential of all hopes. It is the hope of eternal life ;— the hope of looking upon 
Christ in his glory, of seeing the King in his beauty. Notice, also, the properties 
ascribed to this anchor. L It is sure. In substance strong and firm, and of weight 
proportionate to the tonnage of the vessel — in every way worthy of the greatness of our 
nature. No fear that it may fail : this " hope putteth not to shame." 2. It is stead- 
fast. It takes a firm grip of the holding-ground, and will neither break nor drag. No 
force of wind or current will be able to tear it from its hold. How comes it that 
spiritual hope has these essential qualities ? It is " both sure and steadiest " because 
it is the gift of God, and therefore good and perfect, like all other Divine gifts. It is 
so, also, because it is essentially connected with the cable of faith in the promise and 
oath of God. 

II. Ohbist nr heaven is oub anchobage. The Saviour has gone before us into 
heaven, through the blue " veil " or ocean of the sky ; and our hope follows him thither. 
1. Our holding-ground is in heaven. Happy are all who are convinced that there is 
no safe anchorage for their souls anywhere below I Each of us has had many earthly 
hopes that have been baffled ; but the hope which finds its object in heaven is "a living 
hope." Its holding-ground is beyond the frontiers of chance, and out of reach of the 
touch of death. God help us amid the storms of life to look, not so much down upon 
the fierce floods which are beating about our feet, but rather upward to the quiet, holy 
heaven, and to our great Hope that is there ! 2. Our holding-ground is Christ himself 
in his perpetual priesthood. Even heaven is nothing at all to the believer apart from 
Christ. The Lord Jesus himself is " our Hope." He is the Son of God, who Knows all 
our troubles, and has power to control and subdue them. He is the Son of man, and 
full, therefore, of warm, human sympathy. He is our " High Priest," ever-loving, 
Interceding, armed with authority ana overflowing with tenderness. And he is our 
" Forerunner," who has entered heaven in our name, and left the golden gate open 
behind him, because he has arranged that we are to follow (John ziv. 1—4). 

Learn, in conclusion : L The anchor of hope does not quell the storm ; what it does 
is to hold fast the vessel 2. The excellence [of the anchor and the strength of the 
holding-ground make the believer's security most absolute. 3. The sinner's only safety 
is to cast anchor in Christ 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1, 2.— A summons to Christian progress. " Therefore leaving the principles 
of the doctrine of Christ," etc. Our subject has two main branches. 

I. The beginning already made in Chbibtiahitt. Here are six first principles 
or elements of Christianity, with which those persons to whom this letter is addressed 
are supposed to be acquainted. These elementary principles may be classified in three 
groups of two in each croup, (1) Two initial experiences of the Christian life. 
(2) Two Christian symbolic customs. f8) Two Christian doctrines of future events. 
Let us briefly notice each of these first principles. 1. M Bepentanoe from dead works." 
Expositors differ as to whether these are the works of the Law, or the works of sin, 
which indicate spiritual death and lead on to eternal death. Probably the writer 
means the observances of the moral and ceremonial laws of the Jews, by which they 
sought to attain unto righteousness and to commend themselves unto God. And in 
our own times there are those who endeavour by the performance of righteous and 
praiseworthy actions to merit acceptance with God. Such works are dead unless they 
spring from a heart in vital sympathy with God. Repentance from these works is the 
renunciation of them as a ground of acceptance with God, and the withdrawal of our 
faith from them. 2. "Faith toward Ood. n That this is the Christian faith in God is 
clear from the earlier clause—" the principles of the doctrine of Christ." Probably, as 
Alford suggests, the best exposition of this faith in God is found in the words of 
St. Paul : " To him that worketh not, but bclieveth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
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ills faith is reckoned for righteousness " (Horn. iv. 5). It is faith in God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ And as by repentance the Christian abandons the dead works of the Law 
as a reason for his acceptance with God, so by this faith he enters into vital and saving 
relation to the living God. 3. " The teaching of baptisms," or washings. There are 
three, or more, interpretations of this clause. That the baptisms are (1) the baptism 
of John and the Christian baptism ; (2) the baptism of water and that of the Holy 
Spirit; (3) the various washings of tne ceremonial law of the Jews, and probably 
including the baptism of John and Christian baptism. The nature and significance of 
these washings in their relation to Christianity would certainly be taught to Jewish 
converts to the Christian faith. The chief point for us is this, that all these washings 
and baptisms were symbols of spiritual cleansing. The one essential baptism, which 
is also the fulfilment of all other baptisms, is that of the Holy Spirit 4. " The teaching 
of the laying on of hands" This may mean, as Alford says, " tne reference and import 
of all that imposition of hands, whioh was practised under the Law, and found in some 
cases its continuance under the gospeL" To us, however, it seems more probable that 
it indicates the impartation of spiritual gifts, and especially the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
of which the laying on of hands was the outward symbol, as in Acts viii. 15—17 ; 
six. 6; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6. 6. " The teaching of resurrection of the dead." 
This doctrine was brought into clear light by the great Teacher. " The hour is coming, 
in which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice," etc. (John v. 28, 29). The 
apostles also declared it : M There shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the iust 
and unjust" Our Lord's resurrection forcibly confirmed the doctrine. 6. " The teaching 
of eternal judgment** A future and general judgment is certain. Jesus Christ 
pictoriallv described it (Matt zxv. 81—46). St Paul asserted it: "God hath 
appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in righteousness," etc. ; " We 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Cnrist . . . Each one of us shall give account 
of himself to God." This judgment is characterized as " eternal," probably because 
it is "part of the proceedings of eternity, and thus bearing the character and stamp 
of eternal." Its awards, moreover, are eternal (Matt xxv. 4§). Now, these six things 
belong to the beginning of Christian teaching and life ; they are " first principles of the 
oracles of God." And they are to be left How ? Not in the sense of discarding them, 
but of advancing beyond them. Or, as in the figure employed in the text, they 
constitute a foundation, and are to be left behind as tne foundation of a building is left 
as the superstructure rises towards completeness. " When we have once become settled 
in the first principles of our religion, says John Howe, " we need not be always 
exposing them to a continual examination: for when shall that building be finished, 
the foundations of which must be every day torn up anew, upon pretence of further 
caution and more diligent search ? Or when will he reach his journey's end, who is 
continually vexed with causeless anxieties about his way, and whether he began a right 
course, yea or no?" 

IL The goal yet to be attained in Christianity. "Let us go on unto per- 
fection," or full growth, or maturity. This may be said to comprise : 1. Maturity of 
Christian knowledge* Advancement beyond the elementary principles unto the higher 
and deeper truths of the oracles of God. A clearer apprehension and a wider compre- 
hension of religious truth. 2. Maturity of Christian experience. The truth appre- 
hended by the intellect must be assimilated by the heart and souL Mental perceptions 
must grow into spiritual convictions. From repentance and faith, the Christian must 
press on into the enjoyment of " the fulness of the blessing of Christ " (cf. Eph. iii 
16—19). 8. Maturity of Christian conduct. The truth apprehended by the intellect 
and experienced in the heart, must be expressed in the hie and practice. Growing 
religious faith and feeling should be manifested by words and actions of ever-increasing 
conformity to the holy will of God. In this respect let us imitate the example of 
St Paul: "Not as though I had already attained, either were already perfect, etc. 
(PhiL iii. 12— 14).— W. J. 

Ver. 3.— Deo volenti "And this will we do, if God permit." We have in these 
words— 

I. An excellent resolution expressed. L The thing resolved upon is good. 
"This will we do;" ue. leave the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, and press on 
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unto perfection. Wishing and hoping are of little avail without resolution. 2. The 
form of the resolution is good. "This will we do." The writer had himself long 
passed beyond the elementary principles of Christianity, and had made considerable 
progress towards perfection ; but, placing himself by the side of his readers, he says, 
" This will we do. It is far more inspiring to say, M Let us do,* than to say, " Do ye." 
IL An important condition recognized. " If God permit." This does not 
indicate any doubt on the part of the writer as to whether Christian progress was 
in harmony with the will of God or not. But it is a becoming acknowledgment 
of: 1. The absolute sovereignty of Qod. Our times are in his hand. " Man proposes, 
God disposes." The apostles frequently realised and expressed this. St. Paul: "I 
will return again unto you, if God will " (Acts xviii. 21 ; see also Rom. xv. 32 ; 1 Cor. 
iv. 19 ; Jas. iv. 15). 2. The uncertainty of human life and opportunities. " God in 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy ways." " Thou takest away their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust." " Ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we 
shall both live, and do this, or that" 3. Human dependence upon the Divine will and 
help. In the matter of Christian progress we depend upon him for many things ; e.g. 
for the preservation of our reason, the continuance of the means of grace, the help of 
his Holy Spirit, etc. " Apart from me," said Christ! " ye can do nothing." - Let all our 
plans be formed in subordination to the will of God. It is not necessary that we should 
frequently express this sentiment in words, saying, " If God will," or " Please God ," or 
" If God permit." or writing " D.V." Perhaps these expressions are most frequently 
used by those who but feebly realise their dependence upon him. It is to be feared 
that as used by many they are empty forms of speech, and that in the sight of Heaven 
their use is an insincerity, an irreverence, and a taking of the holy Name in vain. 
But in all things let us cultivate the spirit of humble and hearty dependence upon the 
holy will of God.— W. J. 

Yen. 4 — 6. — The relapse for which there is no restoration, "For it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened," etc. Let us honestly and earnestly endeavour to 
lay aside our theological prepossessions, and to apprehend and set forth the meaning of 
this solemn portion of sacred Scripture. We have in the text— 

I. An exalted Christian experience. " Those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift," etc Here is a cumulative experience of gospel 
blessings. 1. Spiritual illumination. "Those who were once enlightened." Tho 
mind and heart of the unrenewed man are in a condition of spiritual ignorance and 
darkness. The wicked are " darkened in their understanding." In conversion men 
"turn from darkness to light" In the case described in the text man has been 
enlightened as to his spiritual state, his need of salvation, and the salvation provided 
in Jesus Christ (cf. Eph. i. 17, 18). 2. Experience of gospel blessings. "And tasted 
of the heavenly gift." Tasted is not to be taken in the sense of a mere taste, but a 
personal experience, as in ch. ii. 9, " Taste death for every man ; " and 1 Pet. ii. 3, " If 
so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious." In the case before us, man, through 
Christ, experiences the forgiveness of sins, and peace with God, and spiritual strength. 
3. Participation in the presence and influences of the Holy Spirit. " And were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost." They share in his instructing, comforting, sanctifying 
presence and power. " The Spirit of God dwelleth in " them (1 Cor. iii. 16 ; Bom. viii. 
9). 4. Experience of the excellence of God's Word. " And tasted the good Word of 
God." Probably there is a special reference to the comforting, encouraging, strength- 
ening power of the inspired Word. Or the good " word " is the word of promise, and 
the tasting of it is the experience of its gracious fulfilment The use of the Hebrew 
equivalents supports this view (see Josh. xxi. 45 ; xxiii. 15 ; Jer. xxix. 10 ; xxxiii. 14 ; 
Zech. L 13). 6. Experience of the spiritual powers of the gospel age. M And tasted 
the powers of the world to come," or " the age to come." The expression " signifies a 
personal experience of the mighty energy and saving power of the gospel." Here, then, 
the religion of Jesus Christ is exhibited as a gracious light in the intellect, a blessed 
experience in the heart, and a practical redemptive power in the life. How complete 
and exalted is the personal Christian experience thus delineated 1 

II. An awful spiritual possibility. "If they shall fall away . • • they crucify 
to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame." 1. Of falling 
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from an exalted spiritual condition. We have noticed the advanced development of 
Christian character and the full enjoyment of Christian privileges sketched by the 
writer ; and now he speaks of falling away from these great and gracious experiences. 
The higher the exaltation attained, the more terrible will be the injury sustained, if one 
should fall from such a height 2. Of incurring the darkest guilt " They crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame." The crucifixion 
of the Lord Jesus was the blackest crime in all the dark annals of human wrong-doing. 
And if any one having really and richly enjoyed the blessings of the gospel of Christ 
should fall back into sin, renouncing Christ and Christianity, he would repeat in spirit 
that terrible crime. " It is often said,* wrote F. W. Robertson, " ' My sins nailed him 
to the tree.' There is a sense in which this contains a deep truth. . . . The crisis of 
the conflict between the kingdoms of good and evil took place in the death of Christ: 
the highest manifestation of good in him, the highest manifestation of evil in the 
persons of those who saw the divinest excellence, and called it Satanic evil To call 
evil good, and good evil, to call Divine good Satanic wickedness, — there is no state lower 
than this. It is the rottenness of the core of the heart ; it is the unpardonable because 
irrecoverable sin. With this evil, in its highest development, the Son of man came 
into collision. He died unto sin. The prince of this world came and found nothing 
congenial in him. He was his victim, not his subject. So far as I belong to that 
kingdom or fight in that warfare, it may be truly said, the Saviour died by my sin. . • . 
I am a sharer in the spirit to which he fell a victim." 1 But is such a fall as this really 
possible ? To us it seems that the teaching of the Bible and the moral nature of man 
admit of but one reply as to this possibility. (1) The hypothesis of the text is not an 
idle one. It is inconceivable that the Holy Spirit of God should have inspired the 
writer to mention so awful a fall if it had been an utter impossibility. (2) The many 
warnings against apostasy which are addressed to Christians in the sacred Scriptures 
witness to the possibility of such apostasy. This letter to the Hebrews is one long and 
powerful warning, persuasion, and exhortation against falling away from Christ. (3) 
The constitution of our nature shows this fall to be possible. We are free either to 
loyally serve God or to wickedly rebel against him, and must ever remain so, or moral 
distinctions would no longer be applicable to us. 

III. An appalling moral impossibility. " It is impossible to renew them again 
unto repentance." This u impossible " may not be enfeebled into " very difficult," or 
other similar expression, as may be seen by an examination of the other passages of this 
Epistle in which it is found (ch. vL 18 ; x. 4 ; xi. 6). The reason of this impossibility is 
the moral character and condition of those of whom (should there ever be any of such 
character) it is predicated. Having once experienced the Divine renewal, they have 
utterly fallen away from it, and now scornfully refect the only power by which their 
renewal could be effected. The mightiest spiritual influence in the universe, even the 
love of God in the death of Jesus Christ for the salvation of sinners, is derided by them. 
" They crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame." 
" They tear him out of the recesses of their hearts where he had fixed his abode, and 
exhibit him to the open scoffs and reproach of the world, as something powerless and 
common " (cf. ch. x. 29). Dr. Parker forcibly inquires, " If men have insulted God, 
poured contempt upon his Son, counted the blood of the covenant as an unworthy 
thing, grieved and quenched the Holy Spirit, what can possibly remain of a remedial 
kind ? The inquiry is one on which reason may expend its powers. What remains 
after Qod has been exhausted ? " Let the Christian earnestly heed the solemn warning 
of our text " Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation ; " " Give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure ; for doing these things, ye shall never fall." The 
surest way of guarding against this terrible fall is to aim at and seek to realize constant 
spiritual progress. " Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us 
go on unto perfection," etc— W. J. 

Yer. 10. — Ministering to the saints, "For God Is not unrighteous to forget your 
work," etc. Our text leads us to consider the ministry to the saints in three aspects. 

I. In its exemplabt exercise. "Ye ministered unto the saints, and still do 
minister." 1. The nature of this ministry. (1) Probably pecuniary aid to the poor. 

> * Life and Letters,' i. 205. 
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Saints may be in secular poverty, Lazarus the saint was an afflicted beggar ; the man 
who was not a saint was " rich, clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously 
every day." "Did not God choose them that are poor as to the world to be rich in 
faith ? " etc. (Jas. ii. 6). The persons addressed in our Epistle probably sent contributions 
of money to certain of their fellow-Christians who were in poverty (see Acts xi. 29, 80; 
Bom. xv. 26, 26 ; lCor.xvi.1; 2 Cor. viiL, ix.). (2) Sympathy with the afflicted and 
persecuted. " Becoming partakers with them that were so used" (i.e. reproached and 
persecuted). "For ye both had compassion' on them that were in bonds," etc. (oh. x. 
32—84). A worthy tribute this to most noble and beautiful conduct Such minister* 
ing to the saints was especially becoming in the disciples of him who M bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows," and who "came not to be ministered unto, but to minister," 
eta 2. The continuousness of this ministry. "And still do minister." Their kind 
feeling did not expend itself in one effort or in one contribution. Their conduct in this 
respect is exemplary. We shall do well if we imitate them (cf. Bom. xii. 18; Gal 
vLlO; ch.xiii.16; 1 JohniiL17). 

£L In rrs exalted motive. "The love which ye showed towards his Name." 
They ministered to the saints because they loved God. This is the noblest of motives. 
Let us consider it It involves: L Gratitude to God. They ministered to those who 
were his, because he had done so much for them. Gratitude eagerly inquires, u What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward meV" We serve him by serving 
his saints. 2. Devotion to God. This ministry was expressive of more than gratitude 
to God* The Christian's love to God is more than gratitude to him. It includes 
reverent admiration of him, and willing consecration to him of the heart's holiest feeling 
and the life's best service. And ministry to his saints for the love which we hare for 
him he accepts as ministry to himself. " Verily 1 sav unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it," etc. (Matt. xxv. 40, 45). 8. Recognition of the common relationship to God 
of both the given and the receivers of thie help, Thej showed their love toward his 
Name by this ministry, because they felt that they and those to whom they ministered 
were alike his children. They realized their common brotherhood, hence they volun- 
tarily shared their afflictions. This is the most exalted motive for Christian service*** 
love to God. It is most disinterested, most inspiring, most sustaining. 

JJL Ih its certain reward. " God is not unrighteous to forget your work," etc. 
But did this ministry to the saints give the ministers a claim upon God for reward ? 
Would he have been unjust if he had not remembered and rewarded their works ? Two 
facts compel us to answer, u No; " vis. (1) that all the good works of Christians are 
imperfect; (2) that the inspiration for every good work proceeds from him. "The 
righteousness of God spoken of in our passage," says Ebrard, "is that which leads, 
guides, and governs every man according to the particular stage of development which 
he occupies. It is here affirmed of God that he does not give up to perdition a man 
who can ettU in any way be saved, in whom the new life is not yet entirely extinct, 
and who has not yet entirely fallen away ; but that he seeks to draw every one as long 
as they will allow themselves to be drawn." It would not be just in God to withdraw 
his gracious assistance from one who was producing the fruits of Christian faith ; for 
he has pledged his word that he will save such persons. He will not forget their work 
and labour of love. " God will not forget you, for that would be ceasing to be God. 
If God were to forget for one moment, the universe would grow black— vanish— rush 
out again from the realm of law and order into chaos and night." Most encouraging 
are the declarations of this truth in the Bible (see Deut iv. 81 ; Isa. xlix. 14—16 ; 
eh. xiii 6). This not forgetting their work and the love which they showed toward his 
Name implies: L Preservation from apostasy. This is the point of connection with 
the main argument Their production of the fruits of Christian faith was an evidence 
that they were not falling away from Christ And God would keep those who out of 
love to him ministered to his saints. 2. Generous recognition of their services. Nothing 
is overlooked, nothing of Christian work is unrecognized or unacknowledged by him. 
8. Gracious reward of their services. (See Matt x. 42; Mark ix. 41.) 

Conclusion. 1. An example of Christian ministry. Imitate it 2. An example 
of a sure method of guarding against apostasy. Do not think of apostasy, but of 
continuous progress. Produce the fruits of good works out of love to % God, and you 
most effectively preclude spiritual defection or decline.— W. J« 
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Vor. 12, — Imitating the inheritors of the promises. "That ye be not slothful, bat 
followers of them," etc. Great is our ignorance as to the life and condition of those 
who have left this world. The anoient heathens speculated as to the state and circum- 
stances of the departed. The Old Testament Scriptures afforded some light on the 
question ; but not very much. " Our Saviour Jesus Christ abolished death, and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the gospel" But still at times anxious inquiries 
arise within us. When the awful subject has been pressed upon us as we have looked 
upon some one passing through the experience of death, the questions arise, " Where 
is he ? Where are the departed ? And what are they ? Are they asleep or awake ? 
In heaven or in hell? or m some not final, intermediate state ? * In addition to the 
light which comes directly from Christ, we learn from our text that the good have 
entered upon the promised blessings, have taken possession of their patrimony. This 
should afford us great satisfaction and encouragement. We may profitably dwell upon 
three facts suggested by our text 

L There abe those who have ehtsbed ufon the possessioh of the blessings 
promised bt God to his FAITHFUL PEOPLE. "Them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises." What are these promises ? What is this inheritance Y It is 
variously described. " Perfection " (ver. 1) ; M the joy of our Lord" (Matt. xxv. 21) ; 
a "mansion" in our ''Father's house" (John xiv. 2); the rest which remaineth for 
the people of God (ch. iv. 9) ; "an inheritance ^corruptible and undefiled," etc. (1 Pet 
L 4). In a word, it is "eternal life"— heaven. There are some who have taken 
possession of this inheritance. With them it is not future, but present ; not believed 
in, but realized ; not hoped for, but enjoyed. The eleventh chapter of this Epistle 
refers to a great number who have entered upon the inheritance. St. John saw 
" a great multitude, which no man could number," etc (Rev. vii 9, 10). Millions 
more have joined them from prison-cells, from the martyr's gory block and fiery stake, 
from dread battle-fields, from wrecks on furious seas, from the wards of noble hospitals, 
and from the quiet chambers and gentle ministries of loving homes. The countless 
hosts are increasing every hour. How inspiring is this fact ! 

II. They have entered upon this possession bt the exeboibb of faith and 
patience. Faith in the existence of the promised blessings and in the promise to 
bestow them, is what is meant here. Faith in the unseen, in the future life, in 
heaven, in God and his promises. Many who inherit the promises were giants in faith 
(ch. xi. 33 — 35). And patience. They were sorely tried., out they patiently endured. 
They had to wait the fulfilment of the promises, and they waited patiently. But 
"patience" here does not simply mean passive endurance, but active fidelity; not 
merely quiet waiting, but diligent working. It is " patience in well-doing " f Rom. ii. 
7). By these means they entered upon the inheritance— faith, patience, and diligence ; 
believing, waiting, and working. 

III. These dtueritobs of the pbohised blessings abe examples to to. n That 
ye be not slothful, but imitators of them," etc. We are greatly influenced by examples. 
We are imitators by nature. To a great extent we have become what we are by 
imitation. Unconsciously we imitate others. Unconsciously others imitate us. But 
as to intentional imitation— whom shall we imitate? There is but One whom we may 
imitate in all things ; but one perfect Example. But to a certain extent all holy men 
are examples to us ; all who have entered heaven are worthy of imitation in some 
respects. We tread the same path which they trod — " the King's highway of holiness." 
We aim at the same end— perfection, eternal life, heaven. They have gained their 
end, succeeded in their pursuit, reached the goal Let us imitate them : L In their 
faith. Believe in God's promises of perfection and blessedness. But this involves 
faith in Jesus Christ ; because (1) he revealed to us perfection, eternal life, and heaven ; 
(2) he is for us the only way to perfection and heaven. "In none other is there 
salvation," etc. (Acts iv. 12). Hold fast your confidence in eternal life, and trust in 
the Lord and Saviour for its attainment 2. In their patience. In darkness and 
tempest, in sin and sorrow, let us not lose heart or hope; but trust and wait. And, 
like theirs, let our waiting be joined with working. " Be not slothful." Their lives 
were active and earnest. Shall we be slothful in an age like this? slothful in a life 
like ours? slothful when heaven is at stake? Let us be imitators of the illustrious 
host who inherit the promises. "Be ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
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in the work of the Lord," etc (1 Cor. xv. 58). Are any of yon imitators of those who 
inherit the threatenings? Change your course; for your way is evil and the end 
terrible, " Come thou with us, and we will do thee good," etc.— W. J. 

Yen. 19, 20.— The anchor of the tout. " Which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul/* etc. Christians have been exhorted to imitate " them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises." There are most excellent reasons for their doing so; 
for God's purposes and promises are most sure. They were not lightly or hastily made ; 
they are most solemnly confirmed; they are " immutable things, in which it is 
impossible for God to lie;" and they supply the strongest encouragement to the 
Christian's hopes (vers. 18—18). Notice— 

L The object of thb Chbistxan'b hope. This is not explicitly stated in the text; 
but it is implied in it, and it may be gathered from the argument of the writer. We 
may define it as the attainment of his destiny, or the perfection of his being. But 
to mention some particulars : L Freedom from ein ana suffering. The rest which 
remaineth for the people of God certainly includes deliverance from sin, and from pain 
of body, and distress of mind, and darkness and sorrow of spirit We must become free 
from sin, or our salvation will be neither complete nor true ; for sin would mar the fairest 
realms, and fill them with discord and misery. 2. Attainment of spiritual perfection. 
"Let us press on unto perfection " (ver. 1). We hope for more clear, more correct, 
more comprehensive knowledge ; for purity of heart which will be perfect in its kind, 
though not in its degree; for love which shall be perfect in like manner; and for 
harmony between our purposes and performances, our willing and doing. We are 
inspired by the sublime hope of becoming like unto our Lord and Saviour {1 John iii 
2, 8). 8. Enjoyment of heavenly blessedness. Through Christ God will bring " many 
sons unto glory. Jesus] has entered heaven as our Forerunner, and we hope to follow 
him thither. We are u looking for the blessed hope," etc. (Titus ii. 13). " God hath 
begotten us again unto a living hope," etc. (1 Peti 8 — 6). This glorious hope is " set 
before us" as a prize to be won; it is "set before us "(to animate our spirits, to 
strengthen our hands in Christian work, and to quicken our feet in the Christian race, 
Contrast this with any inferior object of hope; e.g. worldly possessions, worldly 
pleasures, worldly honours. These do not satisfy ; that does. These degrade the soul ; 
that exalts it These will fail those who have attained and cherished them ; that will 
lead to splendid and perpetual fulfilment 

IL The influekce of the Chbistian's hope. "Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and entering into that which is within the 
veiL" This hope is the stay of the soul amid a tumultuous world. It is clearly 
implied : 1. That the voyage of life is marked by storms. These storms are occasioned 
by bodily afflictions, temporal anxieties and losses, family trials, domestic and social 
bereavements, and spiritual conflicts. 2. That these storms try and imperil the soul. 
There is danger of striking upon the hidden rock of some subtle and insidious sin, of 
being driven by the wild winds of passion against stern and stony cliffs, or of being 
hurried helplessly onward by fierce storms of sorrow. The dangers in navigating the 
sea of life are numerous and various. Many a noble soul has reached the desired haven 
sore damaged in life's storms, while some, alas ! have " made shipwreck concerning the 
faith." 8. That the Christian's hope, as an anchor, will enable him safely to outride 
the storms. " Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast," 
eta Ebrard's note seems to us both true and beautiful : " Two figures are here, not so 
much mixed as, in a very elegant manner, combined. The author might compare the 
world to a sea, the soul to a ship, the future still concealed glory to the covered 
bottom of the sea, the remote firm land stretching beneath the water and covered by 
the water. Or he might compare the present life upon earth to the forecourt, and the 
future blessedness to the heavenly sanctuary, which is still, as it were, concealed from 
us by a veil. He has, however, combined the two figures. The sou), like a ship- 
wrecked mariner, clings to an anchor, and sees not where the cable of the anchor runs 
to, where it is made fast ; it knows, however, that it is firmly fixed behind the veil 
which conceals from it the future glory, and that if it only keeps fast hold of the 
anchor, it will, in due time, be drawn in with the anchor by a rescuing hand into the 
holiest of alL" This hope enables the Christian in deep distress to say, " Why art 
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thou cast down, my soul?" (Ps. xlii. 11). And in wildest storms it inspires him to 
sing, " God is our Refuge and Strength, a very present Help in trouble/ 1 etc. (Ps. xlvi. 

1—3,7). 

u Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast 
The Christian's vessel, and defies the blast." 

(Cowper.) 

And thus " we are saved by hope." 

III. The assured realization of the Christian's hope. Two things assure us of 
the fulfilment of our hope. 1. The character of the anchor and the anchorage. The 
anchor is " both sure and steadfast, and entering into that which is within the veil * 
(cf. Rom. y. 1 — 5 ; 2 Thess. ii. 16 ; 1 Tim. L 1). 2. The presence of Jesus as our 
Forerunner in heaven. " Within the veil, whither as Forerunner on our behalf Jesus 
entered." The veil spoken of is that which divided the holy of holies from the holy 

Slace. "Within the veil" is a figurative expression for heaven* The presence of 
le Son of man in heaven is a guarantee of the realization of the hone of every believer 
in him. He entered heaven as our Representative, and "as a Forerunner on our 
behalf." " Where I am, there shall also my servant be." " I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for you," etc. (John xiv. 2, 3). Mark, then, the 
absolute necessity of vital union with the Lord Jesus Christ. One with him fay faith 
here, we shall be one with him in blessedness hereafter. " Christ in you, the Hope of 
glory. • . . Your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our Life, shall 
be manifested, then shall ye also with him be manifested in glory." — W. J. 

Vers. 4 — 10.— Zfte danger of apostasy arising from immature apprehension of 
Christian truth. Continuation of the parenthetical clause on the evil of inability to 
apprehend the deeper truths about Christ. Whatever this passage means, it contains 
nothing to discourage the true believer. 1. Because of the plain declarations that the 
believer cannot perish. This is not a confidence based on isolated texts, though, if any 
truth may rest on such, it is surely this ; but it rests on the most fundamental facts of 
Scripture, vis. the purpose of the Father that all who believe should be saved ; the 
mediation of the Son for securing the continued faith of his people ; the work of the 
Spirit to the same end ; the fact that it is eternal life which is bestowed on faith. 2. 
Because there are certain considerations here which are often overlooked ; e.g. these 
words were written on purpose to encourage the Hebrews, and therefore to nnd dis- 
couragement in them must be to read them wrong ; moreover, whatever evil it points 
to is with regard to those who " fall away," and not those who fall ; and further, what- 
ever impossibility to renew the apostate this speaks of, it is not impossibility on God's 
part^-it is of man's impossibility that he is speaking. It is useless to reiterate these 
fundamental truths to those who close their ears to them ; it is impossible to renew them 
unto repentance ; but God is "not willing that any should perish." "The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin ; " " Whosoever will, let him come ;" "The things 
which are impossible to man are possible to God." 3. Because what is stated of the 
persons referred to here is true of non-believers, and the passage therefore may, without 
difficulty, be applied only to these; e.g. "were once enlightened;" others beside 
Christians are enlightened, as Balaam, " the man whose eyes were opened." " And 
have tasted of the heavenly gift," which, as John Owen says, is not eating nor 
digesting. " And were made partakers of the Holy Ghost ; " that may refer, as in 
Acts xix. 2, 6, to the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost which were given to other 
than regenerate men, as Judas. " And have tasted of the good Word of God, and 
the powers of the age to come ; " it is no misuse of language to apply this to those who, 
by the preaching of the gospel, are led to deep feeling and serious thought So, however 
natural it may be to apply all this to the Christian, it does not necessarily apply to him ; 
and when we find the tenor of Scripture is against such application, we accept the latter 
alternative fearlessly. Subject — The danger of apostasy arising from immature appre- 
hension of Christian truth. 

I. The solemn warning of the danger and guilt of apostasy. 1. These men 
were in danger of "falling away, n or there would be no meaning in the apostle?* words. 
He would not have written the Epistle if he had not feared. He does not say the 
Christian could fall away, but he implies that these men could. He is not sure of their 
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possession of vital godliness, only continuance is the test of vitality. All outward 
Christian characteristics may be ours, yet the apostate's guilt and doom may be ours. 
2. But this "falling away* is in reality the rejection of Christ. " They crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh ; " i.e. reject him, repeat in effect for themselves the old 
cry/'Away with him 1 crucify him 1 " Note that to turn the back on Christ is to repeat 
the guilt of the men of eighteen centuries ago, and the Saviour's grief. 8. And this 
rejection is followed by the final Judgment of God. " For the land which hath drunk 
in the rain.*' eta, equivalent to " to receive God's good gifts, and bring forth fruit as 
the result/' is to ensure the Divine blessing ; but to receive them and only produce 
thistles is to stand in danger of God's curse. What can be the hope of the rejecter of 
God's Son ? What sin can be greater, or doom more terrible ? The rejection of Christ 
is the great damning sin of all. 

IL THB QRACHOU8 HOPE OF THEIR PRESERVATION FROM THE SIN OF APOSTASY. " But, 

beloved, we are persuaded,'' etc 1. Self-denying service for God may be an evidence 
of true Christian life. Religious activity is no proof of Christian life, but it affords 
reason for hope that the life is there. Where there is no religious activity there is 
little reason to believe in the existence of vital piety, for it is the genius of Christianity 
to spread itself. 2. One reward of this service is the bestowment of sustaining and 
delivering grace* Our works cannot claim anything of God, but he is pleased to reward 
them; and what if the reward for fidelity in a few things should be grace to be faithful 
in many things ! In heaven, more glory will be the reward of service ; on earth, more 
grace. 

III. The KEOE88ABT effort, if apostast IB to re avoided. The tenth verse shows 
that we are only kept from " falling away " by Divine grace ; but since God gives grace 
through human instrumentalities, there is something for us to do if we are to be kept 
from this fatal evil. That fact is recognized here, for the former part of the parenthesis 
must be read with this; there we get the antidote to the tendency to apostatize. 
1. Growth in the Divine life. You must either grow or decline. Growth is the only 
safeguard to "falling away." Those whose early vigour is becoming feebler and 
feebler are on the roadto prove they never-possessed Divine vitality, and to the crucifixion 
to themselves of the Son of God. 2. This growth is only possible through the deeper 
knowledge of Christ. Growth needs solid food. Milk may sustain life ; only solid food 
can build up life. Growth in the knowledge of Christ is the secret of growth in his 
likeness.— 4 N. 

Vers. 11— 20.— The influence of hope on Christian steadfastness. The third part of 
the parenthesis. To the solemn warning against apostasy he hastens to add how they 
can be delivered from the evil, and tells them of the power of hope on Christian stead- 
fastness. 

L The writer encourages the cui/rrvATioiff of Christian hope. He says he is 
full of hope with regard to them, and desires that they would cherish that hope for 
themselves. (Note : It is remarkable, if the previous verses are aimed against assur- 
ance, that they should occur in a passage which reveals the writer's ardent desire not 
to destroy assurance, but to increase it 1) 1. Hope must be preceded by faith. The 
Epistle is addressed to those who have faith, and to these it is said— Go on to hope. 
Hope is higher than faith. Faith reveals ; hope anticipates. 2. Hope is, to a great 
extent, the fruit of spiritual diligence. " Diligence unto," etc It is the work of the 
Spirit C* Abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost"), but it is also spoken 
of as though it were secured by human diligence. God gives this fruit in the soul's 
vineyard to human toil. Hope can be cultivated by an increase of Christian know- 
ledge ; its lack is due to neglect of Scripture. Also by constant meditation — meditation 
on the things we know about* Also by the right use of the discipline of sorrow, for 
sorrow carries in it the message, " Set your affections on things above." We can have 
hope if we are willing to pay the price for it. 8. Hope tends to the production of full 
assurance. It is the fruit of assurance, and bears a seed which sows itself in the heart, 
and produces assurance in its turn. Earthly hopes do not tend to assurance— they may 
disappoint; but the hope based on Scripture is declared to be the work of the Spirit; 
and sinoe he oould not deceive us, there must be a reality corresponding to this. " If 
,it were not so, I would have told you." 
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II. The writer affirms that the ground of Christian hope is the infalli- 
bility of God's Word about Christ. In showing the ground on which hope is 
possible, the case of Abraham is introduced as an illustration. He was a conspicuous 
example of hope (Bom. iv. 18 ; ch. xL 10), and his hope is here said to have been 
founded on the Divine promise. Thus : 1. Christian hope is based on the Divine Word, 
Not on experience, feelings, attainments — these are sand ; but on the infallible truth of 
God's utterance—that is rock. 2. This Divine Word is confirmed by an oath. God's 
oath is not more true than his simple declaration, but he condescends to it in pity for 
our infirm faith. God swears by himself, i.e. he appeals to the perfections of his own 
nature. Is not as much as that implied in every " Verily, verily, I say unto you" ? 
Think of a soul refusing to trust God when— I say it reverently — he is on his oath ! 
3. The particular Word on which hope is based is the Word about Chris fs high priest- 
hood. Our hope is fixed on that which is within the veil, that is, Jesus. (Note: 
Before this parenthesis begins, the apostle was resting his argument on Ps. ex., " The 
Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever," etc. The perpetual 
high priesthood of Jesus was secured by the Divine oath. In this passage, therefore, 
the writer is, no doubt, referring to the same oath about Christ, with which the 
reference to Jesus within the veil corresponds.) In what capacity is Jesus within the 
veil? He is there as Redeemer, presenting his atoning blood which cries for mercy. 
He is there a* Intercessor, the High Priest with the graven breastplate, and the incense 
of prevailing Pf&yer for his people. He is there as Forerunner^ pledge of his people's 
exaltation : " Where I am, there shall also," etc. God has said, promised, sworn all this. 
What an infallible ground of hope for those who simply flee for refuge to lay hold 
thereof 1 

m. The writer foists out the power of this Christian hope to produce 
Christian steadfastness, " Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul." They 
are vacillating, in danger of falling away. Hope can hold them fast. 1. Hope prevents 
our drifting away with the current. In Christ we have reached the soul's naven, but 
even there—idly rocking on a peaceful sea — we are in peril. Life's calm may lull us 
to slumber, and noiseless currents carry us away to where he is not — where the soul 
makes shipwreck, and is saved only " on boards." The antidote to this evil is in the 
soul's hope fixed on Christ within the veil, the affections set on things above, " where 
Christ," etc 2. Hope holds us safe in the storms. When a storm is gathering, ships 
enter the bay and anchor there in safety. Storms of temptation, and sorrow sweeping 
down on us with a cruel blast, are the time to fix our hope— our longing desire, calm 
confidence, eager anticipation — on Christ within the veil. To cast out anchor then, and 
wish for the day, is to ride out the storm unhurt. 3. Hope keeps us within cheering 
sight of the shore. Ton are come to the harbour, but not permitted to enter ; but the 
anchor of hope holds you fast there, and the sweet sounds and gracious influences of 
the lair land, to be yours presently, are yours now. — C. N. 

Vera. 1— 8.— First principles. I. Notice the first principles of the teaching 
which these believers had enjoted. The foundations had been laid in those essential 
truths which embraced " faith toward God," whose constant presence, glorious character, 
and matchless love in Christ Jesus shone upon their souls, and displaced the chill and 
darkness of unbelief. This led to the rejection of " dead works," which were works that 
had no life of God in them. Then followed the doctrine of baptisms ; and they were 
taught the difference between proselyte baptism, the baptism of John, and that which was 
administered in " the Name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost" The " laying 
on of hands" was the solemn consecration of the candidate to God ; and in the apostolic 
times was the ceremony connected with the gift of the Holy Ghost and the com- 
munication of supernatural powers (Acts viiL 17). " The resurrection of the dead " was 
declared with explicitness, and the solemn event of the final judgment enforced, in which 
our Lord would review the life and determine the future condition of mankind. These 
truths involved many others which were needful to complete the course, and doubtless 
embraced the atonement of our Lord, the work of the Holy Spirit, personal and social 
means of grace, which consist of prayer, worship, and the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. From such a foundation there should arise the stable fabric of a noble life. 

11 The exhortation to advakce dependent upon the Divine permission. The 
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inspired writer places himself among other believers, and associates his purpose and 
hope to advance with them in the career of that spiritual improvement which shall be 
crowned with final success. He avows that opportunity and disposition depend upon 
God alone. It might be that some to whom he wrote had gone so far back and had 
relapsed into such conditions of neglect and apostasy that he could not positively 
affirm that they would be awakened to a nobler life and an ardent pursuit of salvation. 
The bodily life of himself and others was totally dependent upon the will of God, and 
even at the longest it was as a vapour, that appeareth for a little while and then vanisheth 
away. Since there are signs in the Epistle that Jewish Christians had "no continuing 
city," and the predicted overthrow and destruction of Jerusalem might come suddenly, 
ana the opportunities of teaching and worship might be rudely and finally ended, it 
behoved him to refer to the permission of God that he and others might press on to 
completer knowledge, larger faith, and nobler service. — B. 

Vers. 4 — 8. — The motive* to perseverance supplied by the sin and punishment of 
apostasy. The outlines of the experience of some who have gone back from following 
Christ are very full and distinct They include illumination, by which they were 
translated out of darkness into marvellous light. They had tasted of the heavenly 
sift of salvation, and had been justified freely by his grace. The Holy Spirit had 
dwelt within him. They had tasted the good Word of God in the precious promise of 
eternal life, and had enjoyed the possession of some miraculous powers which are 
described as "the powers of the age to come." Yet they fell away, and became bold and 
defiant contemners of the Son of God ; and repeated as far as they could the crucifixion 
of our Lord by their bitter derision of his claims to be the true Messiah. In spirit and 
speech they put once more the crown of thorns on his brow, the reed in his hand, and 
cried, " Away with him I " Such daring impiety seems to present an example of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, which is punished with judicial blindness and impenitency 
now, and the Divine anger in the life to come. It was impossible to renew them again 
to repentance, since they refused the only remedy which could restore them ; and may 
have haply resembled some of the serpent-bitten Hebrews in the desert who rejected 
the Divine provision for their recovery, and paid the penalty of death for their unbelief 
and disobedience. The passage concludes with an illustration drawn from the cultiva- 
tion bestowed on different kinds of soil. One is watered by the river of God, which 
is full of water and cherished by the sunlight, and produces crops for the use and 
comfort of man. Such soil has received and used the Divine blessing, and is an object 
of sabbatic delight to him who rejoices in the success of his plant and the comfort of 
mankind. Another kind of soil represents that nature which, with all the aids of 
heaven and opportunities of spiritual good, produces objections and disobedience ; and 
" is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked." For such there is a " fearful 
looking for of judgment," which is foreshadowed in the curse pronounced upon rebel- 
lious Israel : "And that whole land is brimstone, and salt, and burning; it is not sown, 
nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the overthrow of Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, which the Lord overthrew in his anger, and in his wrath " (Deut 
xxix. 23). By such varied motives and appeals does inspiration warn us against the 
sin and punishment of drawing back from Christ, and encourage us by the blessedness 
of abiding with him for safety and fruitfulness.— B. 

r Vers. 9 — 12.— Confident expectation. L The persuasion and pboof of thbib hope- 
ful condition. After the solemn and alarming appeals to their conscience, the inspired 
writer addresses them with brotherly affection, and, having styled them "beloved," 
expresses his persuasion that there was in them things that accompanied salvation. They 
gave clear evidence that they were in Christ, and therefore far from that state of profane 
contempt which exposed to such fearful retribution. This persuasion was founded upon 
their persevering love to believers ; for they had ministered to them, and continued to 
express their kindness to the poor of the household of faith. They rendered gracious 
service to distressed Christians who, in times of persecution and amid the pressure of 
poverty, needed their help, which was doubtless tendered with sympathy and benignity 
of manner. Hereafter they would hear the voice of their Lord saying unto them, 
" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
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unto me." Such conduct showed faith, courage, and kindness, and redounded to tho 
honour of the Name of God, and glorified him in the presence of the children of men. 
Mutual love among Christians was noticed as a peculiarity and distinction by Lucian 
and the Emperor Julian. " By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another" (John xiii. 36). In the spirit of Christ, who would not 
"break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax," the author of the Epistle 
notices the signs of their spiritual life, and instructs them to look forward to the time 
when they who oast their bread on the waters shall find it after many days ; for God 
is not only not unrighteous to forget, but delighted to honour and recompense all 
service rendered to his people and for the glory of his Name. 

IL THE EARNEST EXHORTATION TO THE REALIZATION OF THE PRIVILEGE OF CHRISTIAN 

hope. The scope of the appeal reminds us of the words of Paul, who said that he had 
not attained; but, leaving the things that were behind, he was pressing forward to those 
that were before. The ideal Christian, in the parable of our Lord, represents unbroken 
progress from blade to ear, and from the ear to full corn in the ear. Believers are 
to seek the full assurance of hope, which has a mighty and purifying power ; for " we 
are saved by hope ; " and if it is like a ship with outspread sails under a vigorous breeze, 
the vessel moves with speed to the desired haven. To enjoy this hope there must be 
a resistance to that torpor and drowsiness which lead us to say, " A little more sleep, 
a little more slumber, and a little more folding of the hands to sleep." The voice of 
inspiration is, " Be vigilant ; " " Let us not sleep, as do others ; " " Awake thou that 
aleepest, and arise, and Christ shall give thee light." Encouragement is supplied to 
perseverance from the success which others have attained. " The spirits of just men 
made perfect " are already 'reaping the blessed results' of their earnest pursuit and 
unwearied diligence. Faith prompted them to begin and continue the career, and gave 
them patience to endure the contrast between present trial and future glory. To 
stimulate in this course, believers are urged to imitate their example, that they may 
share in the blessedness which they now enjoy.— B. 

Vers. 13 — 20.— The encouragement* to cherish the hope of eternal life. These assume 
that there is a strong disposition in men to doubt the veracity of the Divine promise, 
and in adorable condescension God gives us ample evidence to justify our faith and 
perseverance. It must be confessed that the abandonment of the Jewish Law, separa- 
tion from the synagogue, the surrender of earthly pleasure, and submission to manifold 
trials, require varied reasons to convince and to maintain the conviction of the claims 
of the gospeL The encouragements consist of the following facts :— 

L The example of the promise and oath vouchsafed to Abraham and since 
gloriously realized. The patriarch was called by the voice of God to offer up his 
son on Mount Moriah. It was the highest proof of his faith in Jehovah, and although 
he received him back in a. figure of a nobler sacrifice, " to will was present," and God 
accepted the purpose of his believing souL " In the mount of the Lord it was seen" 
that where there was the sternest trial of his faith there came the most blessed manifes- 
tations of the Divine favour, both for himself, his descendants after the flesh, and his 
more numerous spiritual progeny. God said, "By myself have I sworn, for because 
thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son : that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore" (Gen. xxii. 16, 17). He waited 

Stiently, and obtained the promise in the birth of Isaac ; and afterwards he saw tho 
y of Christ* the seed in whom all nations are blessed. The latest portions of the 
New Testament verify the promise contained in the earliest part of the Old ; and John 
said, after the sealing of tne hundred and forty and four thousand of the tribes of 
Israel, " After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, of 
all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands ; and cried with a loud 
voice, saying. Salvation to oar God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb" 
(Rev. vii. 9, 10). "And if ye be Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise " (Gal. iii. 29). 

IL The extension of the blessing contained in the promise, and sanctioned 
by the oath, to all believers. The A words of grace which were spoken to Abraham 
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retain their force and application to all who are Mb children by a living feith. "The Word 
of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the Word which by the gospel is preached 
unto us." Thepatriarch was the heir of the world, a trustee for the future generations 
of believers. The oath is still valid, and the promise is made by One who cannot lie, 
and whose self-sufficiency and omnipotence raise him above the temptation and possibility 
of deception. The oath in human affairs is final, and is an end of all strife ; and, to 
remove all doubt, Jehovah condescends to adopt a human form of appeal, to assure 
believers of the immovable ground of confidence which they possess and enjoy. The 
f reeness of the promise tends to confirm the confidence of the righteous ; for it is the 
unexpected, unextorted utterance of Divine love to cheer and inspire believers in their 
way to heaven. Both furnish strong consolation, which is adequate to disarm all earthly 
sorrows and assaults of their terror, and recalls those cheering images of the Divine love 
which ancient psalmists often introduce in their exultation and gratitude after deliver- 
ance from adversaries, and with cheerful hope of future safety; for "He that dwelleth in 
the secret place of the most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. I 
will say of the Lord, He is my Refuge £nd my Fortress: my God; in him will I 
trust" (Ps.xd. 1,2). 

in. The power and connections of Christian hope. It is not unnatural to imagine 
that the writer may have thought of the wild and stormy ocean, from whose waves and 
turbulence the mariner hastens to a port of safety, and then drops his anchor in the 
calm waters of the haven. The anchor descends below and grasps the solid earth, and 
holds the vessel fast amid the raging of the wind and the darkness of the sky. It 
resembles hope in its retentive capacity, which, amid winds of doctrine, failure or some 
who go back and walk no more with Christ, temptations from the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, keeps the believer from leaving his position and surrendering his profession of 
the gospel. The thought of the anchor is qualified by the connection of our hope with 
heaven, which our Lord has entered. It attaches itself to him who has entered as the 
Forerunner. Here we note a striking and glorious difference between the high priest of 
the temple and the office of the Redeemer. The Aaronic high priest had no one with 
him in the holiest of all, and stood and ministered in awful solitude before God. Oar 
Lord is the Forerunner, and awaits the arrival of his followers. He is the Captain of 
salvation, .who will bring many sons into glory; for he is a High Priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, who, as a sublime type of the Lord Jesus, is presented to our considera- 
tion in the following chapter. — B. 

I Vers. 1 — 3. — Pressing forward to the end. It is obvious that the two leading words 
of this passage are those respectively rendered M principles " and M perfection." They 
indicate the beginning and the end. Every right dfx) looks forward, as a matter of 
course, to a rfAti^nj* : and every true rcXci^nff, when looked into, reveals a right 
&pxt» Hence we have — 

I. The bight starting-point. Presuming that perfection is wanted, we must start 
rightly; and thero is here indicated, somewhat in detail, what that right start is. 
True, there is to us some obsouritv in the detail We cannot be sure of the exact 
meaning of each of the expressions, but of the great general drift there can be no doubt. 
The Hebrew had been for centuries in expectation of the Christ The beginning of the 
Christ was really an immemorial thing. The Anointed of God, bringing in his train all 
good things, had been proclaimed by Divine messengers and accepted by the people. 
And here in these details, called a foundation, are set forth the acts showing the accept- 
ance of the Christ. Note how these details can be classified. There is what we turn 
from, and what we turn toward. In the proclamation of the Christ a summons to 
repentance was always implied. Turn away from dead works. Works of the hand, and 
not of the heart, were superstitious externalities. But if a man is to turn away 
effectively from useless endeavours, he must have some definite point to which to turn. 
And so there is the mention of trust in God as well as repentance. These are the two 
really important noints in considering the start of a man's connection with Christ. 
Promptly, decidedly, and from the' heart, he must forsake dead works ; and in the same 
spirit he must trust in the living God. 

II. The continual aim. Completeness as an actual thing must ever be before the 
mind. M Onward and upward" is the burden of the New Testament everywhere. 
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Foundations are laid that buildings maybe erected on them/story climbing above story, 
till at last, roofed and furnished, they are ready for habitation and use. Very hard work 
was it to get these Hebrews to see how the old dispensation was only the foundation of 
the new. They did not like to lose sight of familiar institutions and symbols. But in 
this they were very much like the man who should keep to childish things. Jesus 
himself had his time of initiation. He needed not to repent from any dead works, yet 
he came to John to be baptized along with the sinning, repentant crowd. And when 
he had entered on his work, with what steadiness he went on ! There was no standing 
still. Every day not only brought him nearer in time to the accomplishment of his 
decease at Jerusalem, but fitted him for that accomplishment ; and so he was able to 
say, " It is finished." The peril in our case is that we shall go on and on, and when 
the time comes that we also should say, " It is finished/' there will be nothing to show 
but foundations. And If foundations are foundations and nothing more, then they are 
really not even foundations. They are but melancholy bits of waste, on which is 
written, " This man began to build, and was not able to finish."— Y. 

Yen. 4— 6.— Z%« critical state of bacfalidert. Passages like this we naturally avoid. 
There is reluctance to face its difficulties. We dread lest a hasty admission of certain 
premisses may lead us to terrible conclusions. But since backsliding, falling away, is a 
melancholy reality among believers, it is above all things needful that the possible 
results of backsliding should be considered. The backslider's present condition we 
know ; but one thing we may not distinctly apprehend until it is pressed upon us by 
solemn utterance of the Holy Spirit* and that is the future into which the present may 
lead. 

L The backslides, nr falling away, has fallen from exceeding gbeat privi- 
leges. He who was enlightened by a great steady light, shining on him once for all, 
has yet fallen back into practical darkness. He is not in darkness because the light has 
gone, but because he has shut it more and more from the inward eye. The light is 
there, more and more rejoiced in by persevering believers, but he has become willingly 
negligent of the benefits. The free, peculiar gift of Heaven, Jesus Christ himself, once 
accepted, is now despised. The Holy Spirit of God, the great Pentecostal communica- 
tion dwelling with the backslider, is yet shut out from the sympathies of his heart. 
Renewing and sanctifying work has ceased. The good Word of God, heavenly truth, 
heavenly promises, all that God has given as daily bread for the hungering inward life, 
all that shows how man liveth not by bread alone, but by every word proceeding out 
of the mouth of God, — all this has lost its relish. The powers of the age to come, so 
much greater than any powers of the present age, are little by little left unused. We 
have an actual instance of the backslider in Demas. " Demas hath forsaken me, having 
loved this present world." Demas had been put in the midst of heavenly light and 
heavenly food — nay, more; he was in the companionship of one who had received all 
these heavenly things to the full, and profited by them as much as any man ever 
profited. It is not a little treasure from which the backslider turns, under the dominion 
of carnal affections. 

IL The gbeat proof thebebt afforded of human weakness. The theory of 
many is that if good things be put before a man he is sure at last to welcome them to 
his heart, and get all that they nave to give, even to their innermost influences. But 
the fact for which God's Spirit would ever prepare us is that this present world is an 
object very fascinating. These glorious gins of God in Christ Jesus mean that we 
must persevere in an arduous and lengthened effort to get at their fulness. The back- 
slider is one who does not trouble to pierce the phenomena of grace, and so lay hold of 
the spiritual realities. He forgets his weakness, or rather he does not rightly believe 
how weak he is. Here is a new meaning of the saying, that when we are weak then 
we are strong; for, knowing our weakness, we distrust ourselves, and keep ourselves 
open to the inflowing of God. 

III. The grounds of hope that lie hidden in this passage. It is impossible to 
renew the backslider again to repentance. So the passage plainly says ; and if we take 
it in isolation and in bald iiteralness, it gives the backslider but a poor prospect And 
yet the backslider is the very one who needs encouragement. We must not, therefore, 
let this word "impossible" so fill the field of thought as to exclude the most hopeful 
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considerations. Jesus said it was easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to get into the kingdom of heaven. But it is impossible for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle. Therefore it is impossible for a rich man to 
get into the kingdom of heaven. It must be distinctly put before the mind what a 
barrier worldly possessions are ; and then the hope-inspiring word comes in, " With 
God all things are possible." Yea, with God it is possible to turn the backslider into 
the right way again, and set him forward with a recovered love and a strengthened 
heart. We do not know but what Demas came back again, and furnished in the end a 
crowning proof of how great are the powers of the world to come. — Y. 

Vers. 7, 8. — Teaching from the good land and the bad. Here is a reminiscence of the 
parable of the seed in the four kinds of ground. The soil becomes invested with a kind 
of personality. One thinks, too, of that fig tree which the Lord withered up. And it 
may not be so entirely fanoiful, as at first it appears to give land a sort of individuality ; 
so that one piece of soil will behave in one way, and another in another. If, for 
instance, there be any real basis for the reputation attaching to certain vintages, it 
must come from some indefinable quality of soil At any rate, we can imagine two 
different kinds of land, such as are set before us in this passage. 

L We are to imagine two men put nrro exactly similar positions with eegabd 
to the benefits of Divine GBACE. Just as two contiguous pieces of land have the 
same copious showers falling on them, so two men may come under the same religious 
influences. There may, perhaps, be peculiar spiritual advantages in one district which 
are lacking in another, though even so much as this has to be said guardedly; for we 
most believe that in the end all men shall have enough light to throw upon them the 
responsibility of neglecting salvation. But one thing we do see, that men, so for as 
we can judge, under the same spiritual influences, meet those influences in quite 
different ways. One is attentive, the other negligent. One is receptive, the other 
nnresponding. Nay, as the illustration puts it, both may be receptive, but differently 
receptive, so that there are very different ultimate results. The earth is represented as 
drinking in the oft-recurring showers. One man drinks in the grace and truth of God 
so that they energize all the powers of his heart, and he puts forth corresponding fruit. 
Another drinks in God's truth, seems to appreciate it, but when the result is looked for 
nothing comes but noxious growths. 

IX The declaration of responsibility and coebespondikg judgment. If one 
man is fruitful of good works, and another fruitful only of evil ones, then God will treat 
the men correspondingly. Compare with the illustration here, the parable of the 
talents. God is not arbitrary. It is we who determine how God shall treat us ulti- 
mately, for he treats men on great eternal principles. It is for men to be wise and 
diligent in time, and recognize the principles. It is sometimes asked why thorns and 
briers and wasting weeds have ever had existence. The answer may be that these 
were first of all made to be illustrations to men. Thorns and briers are burnt without 
hesitation, that the very seeds and germs of them may, if possible, be blotted out of 
existence. And if men will put out from their lives — from lives that have been so 
divinely blessed — nothing but thorny and briery products, then they must expect these 
to be for burning. All evil things must perish. Our folly is in building up the evil 
which must go, rather than the good whicn will remain,— Y. 

Vers. 9— 12.— Great attention needed to maintain the Christian's hope. L The 
writer's tone of affectionate solicitude. He who has twice addressed his readers 
as brethren, now calls them beloved. His affection is hitherto implied ; now it needs for 
a moment to be asserted ; and the brotherhood must also be borne in mind, though not 
asserted. The readers of the Epistle might ask, " Why does this man lecture us so, 
calling us mtfpof, and exhibiting to us such dreadful possibilities of disaster?" 9 The 
answer is that he does it all in true brotherly affection. The word pointing to safety 
and completeness must be spoken in time. Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 

IL His words of hope and confidence. These people are in a state by no means 
satisfactory so far as Christian hope and aspiration are concerned, lingering among the 
beginnings instead of growing in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. But 
such people ought always to be approached in a conciliatory and encouraging spirit 
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The writer feels lie lias good ground for saying that the doom of the land bringing 
forth thorns and briers will not be theirs. He can see in them better things — things 
that belong to safety, not to destruction. Mark how the spirit of Christianity is never 
a fault-finding spirit This has to be noticed all the more because the Spirit of God 
has to find so many faults in men— in the Christian, as a rule, more than others. But 
wherever there is good it is recognized and appreciated. Thus Paul, who had so many 
hard things to say to the Church at Corinth, begins by thanking Qod that this same 
Church came behind in no gift. The bright, the creditable, the hopeful side must 
always be looked at Then rebukes and warnings from an evidently pure motive will 
come with increased force. Notice, too, the ground for this hope. These people are 
genuine enough so far as the spirit of practical beneficence is concerned. There is love 
m their hearts towards God and Christian people. They have ministered, not without 
toil, to the wants of the saints ; nor are they weary in well-doing, for they are minister- 
ing still. How could a Christian brother speak to any such save in a large-hearted 
spirit of hope ? 

ITT. Thb keed of a diligent regard to the Christian's destiny. We may 
minister to saints and yet not be in full sympathy with them. He who ministers to 
the saints does a good thing as far as he goes ; but the pity is that very often he is 
ministering to those who have a far brighter hope than any he has. There are many 
loving-hearted, generous people in the world who are not Christians, who do not profess 
to know the Christian's repentance, the Christian's faith, the Christian's hope; and in 
the particular case here dealt with there is the curious contradiction of a Christian life 
existing as far as beneficence is concerned, but paralysed at it were in the element of 
hope. Now, here is one sign of a normal, healthy Christian life, namely, that it is 
moving under the full assurance of hope. We should be looking forward, with a 
constant certainty of feeling, to the glories, the blessedness, and the perfection which 
await us. And this hope is only to come by activity of heart according to the will of 
God. If there is interest in Divine truth, increasing spiritual-mindedness, more power 
to discriminate between the temporal and eternal, the seen and the unseen, the outward 
man and the inward man, then hope will grow. A reasonably hopeful spirit is the 
3ure result of fidelity, prayerfulness, insight into the purpose of the work of Christ ; 
and the writer of this Epistle evidently felt that to be without this special Christian 
hopefulness was to be in a position, not only of loss and suffering, but even of peril 
unspeakable.— Y. 

Ver. 12. — Imitation of those who inherit the promises. I. Those who are to be 
imitated. " Followers they are called in our version, but they are followers in that 
particular respect which is known as imitation. And if we are to imitate, we must 
have some distinct and sufficient view of those whom we imitate. Abraham is singled 
out here, and truly there could be no better example of the firm believer in God's 
promises. We have him receiving those promises, acting upon them as real messages 
coming from a veracious Being ; excluding from his life any natural purposes of his 
own, and becoming the willing and docile agent of the purposes of God. But, after all, 
he is only one. Wherever we see any one who has grasped a promise of God, feeling 
all that there is of authority and supreme importance in it, there we look for the habit 
of faith, there we shall find a long-suffering endurance of the consequent trials. When 
a man goes forth under some deep conviction, we must trace that conviction to its 
practical result, and see what comes of it ; for only so shall we know that he was not 
believing a lie. In other words, we must see the man believing, the man long- 
suffering, the man inheriting the promises. 

II. Why we are to imitate. Because promises are made to us also. This was 
what so grieved and alarmed the writer of the Epistle, that he saw his Mends indifferent 
to the promises made to them. It is worth our while to search the New Testament 
through and see how it abounds in promises. Now, these promises must have stood 
very conspicuously before these apostles — these men who in the first days of the gospel 
had such peculiar authority to proclaim and enforce the essential elements of the 
Divine message. Hence the uncompromising, searching way in which the writer here 
presses a duty home. It is the same God who in Christ Jesus makes promises to us, 
who made promises so solemnly to Abraham of old. We have much need to study the 
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course of such men as Abraham and Hoses; for one day we shall be asked as to our 
treatment of the promises made to us in common with all who have come to know the 
New Testament Scriptures. Moreover, it will be asked why we so neglected to consider 
the inheritors of the promises. 

I£L How wis abb to imitate. By showing in our lives the same qualities as those 
which brought the inheritors of the promises to their inheritance. God keeps his 
promises to those who can believe and wait. God said after the Flood, " While the 
earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest shall not cease." But this very promise implied 
that men would have faith to sow the seed and patience to wait for the harvest Here 
we are shown what God means by imitation. It is not copying outward appearance, 
but taking into the heart inward principles, which, if we only encourage them to take 
root and get fast hold, will show themselves more and more, keeping to the fulfilment of 
the promises. God's truth stands before us, exhibited in manifold ways, solemnly, 



lovingly t repeatedly. The first question is— Can we believe it ? and the second — Can 
we wait God's time for him to make his righteousness clear as the light ? God is true ; 
the corresponding attitude on our part is to believe ever more deeply. God is loving 
and gracious; the corresponding attitude on our part is to wait as serenely and 
hopefully as we can.— Y. 

Vers. 17— 20.— The anchor of the soul L Max's peril and need. This is set 
before us in the striking words, " fleeing for refuge." There is one sort of escape by 
getting simply out of bondage ; there is another by reaching a place of perfect security. 
Many a bird has escaped from a cage only to become the prey of some wild bird or 
beast. It has not been able to attain a refuge. The need is further suggested by the 
word " anchor n (see Acts xxviL 29). The shipmen fear lest the ship will fall on the 
rocks, and so they flee to the anchors, of which they cast out four. There is the need 
of eecurity; need of solid holding-ground for the anchor; need of an anchor which 
itself will not give way. Vain is the anchor without the anchorage; vain the anchorage 
without the anchor. Anchor itself, and cable, and connection with the ground, and 
connection with the ship, — all these must be seen to. Moreover, there is needed a calm 
sous of being in the right toay ; a composing; assurance that when the anchor is thrown 
into the water and disappears it will find a hold. We need the strong mpArAip'ff. We 
need to have a Divine power pressing on our hearts the right thing to do ; to take 
from us all uncertainty, vacillation, trimming, yielding to plausible criticism from 
others. We need a calm, intelligent, apt use of the savins instruments which God 
puts into our hands. When sailors are out in mid-ocean they do not fling over the 
anchor ; and when they are close to the rocks they do not behave as they would in 
mid-ocean. 

IL God's supply fob the need. Look first at the anchorage. We must not push 
the metaphor too far. The one great point in' k it is that it gives us such a clear illus- 
tration of what it is to find security in the invisible. The anchorage-ground is some- 
thing unseen, and yet it gives a safety which is not to be found in anything that is 
seen* Indeed, the seen things are full of danger. There are the rocks ; and the water 
in which the ship rests will not resist its progress towards them. And so our great 
hold and safety is to be in the invisible. We are to make sure of the reality of God's 
plan ; that he has a nlan, that it is a plan immutable ; that it is indeed a plan of God, 
not subject to the collapses which come through human caprice, infirmity, and short- 
sightedness. Hence God announces and exhibits his plan through two immutable 
things. What are these? Surely one of them is the oath of God. We know that a 
man, always veracious and deliberate of speech, wants to be taken in an unusually 
serious way when he adds to what he has to say a solemn adjuration. And of 
course, when God speaks, his word is always serious ; but he has his own way of 
calling man's attention to its seriousness. Then the other immutable thing is surely 
the priesthood, the Melchizedek priesthood of Jesus. Behind the veil constituted by 
the visible world there is a God who has sworn the solemn oath with respect to that 
inheritance which all inherit who by their faith are children of Abraham; and there 
also is the great High Priest, Jesus Christ, "the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever" 
The anchorage thus being given, there is the anchor also to be considered. And here 
we are to consider the anchor, not so much as something which we fling into the 
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unseen, as something which out of the unseen is realized to us. It is as ML when a 
ship is drifting towards a dangerous shore, a beneficent hand should suddenly reach out 
of the waves and fling a rope to be fastened to the ship. Our great confidence, hone 
and joy should be in this, that Jesus, vanished into the unseen, has still a living and 
active connection with a needy world. Note how full this whole passage is ofstron* 

R^t „Z? a " m ^ he P" 8 ^® k *• «Wm1, «*d to* will come out very clearly! 
£S?!LT?* ? ordimvy speech are too often the resort of weak men; but here they 

•3m ™n J We lf te T y ir ?*M "** t0 / et "«• ™ *■» ■*»«• anchorage and the 
aolid, well-forged anchor which have been furnished to us by God himselt--T 
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CHAPTER TO 

TflS PaiKST APTKB THB OEDEB OP MxL- 

The exposition of Christ's heavenly priest- 
hood is now at length taken up and carried 
out It extends to ch. x. 19, forming the 
central part of the whole Epistle; and in 
the course of it is set forth also how the 
whole Jewish economy did in fact only 
prefigure and prepare for this one availing 
priesthood of the true High Priest of 
mankind. The peculiar thesis of ch. vil is 
41 after the order of Melchizedek," the ques- 
tion being— What is signified by this desig- 
nation of the Messiah in the hundred and 
tenth psalm? The remarkable import of 
that psalm, in that it assigns priesthood as 
well as royalty to the Sow, was noted under 
ch. v. 6. His being Priest at all implies a 
different order of royalty from that of the 
theocratic kings. But what further is 
meant by his priesthood .being after the 
order, not of Aaron, but of Melchizedek? 
Is it that Melchizedek, being King of Salem 
as well as priest of the most high God, is 
therefore selected as the most suitable type 
of the great Priest-King to come? Tes; 
but there is more in it than this, as the 
writer goes on to show. To get at the full 
import of the expression in the psalm, he 
analyzes what we are told about Melchizedek 
in Gen. xiv. (the only other passage from 
which anything is known of him), and 
considers what could bo meant in the psalm 
by "a priest after his order," and that " for 
ever." Both the actual history and the 
ideal of the psalm are in his view together; 
and from the two combined he deduces the' 
intended idea of "a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek." 
Bearing this in mind, we shall have no 



need to understand anything implied as to 
Melchizedek himself beyond what we learn 
from Genesis. Some commentators, on the 
strength of what is here said of him, have 
supposed him to have been some super- 
human being; and many theories have been 
propounded as to who and what he was. All 
such views have arisen from a misconception 
of our writer's drift ; from regarding the re- 
presentation of the ideal which Melchizedek 
typified as part of the account of what he 
actually was, the actual and the ideal being, 
in foot, somewhat blended in the exposition. 
That no more is implied about the man 
himself than what is recorded in Genesis 
may be concluded, not only from the purport 
(rightly understood) of the passage before 
us, but also from the analogy of the rest of 
the Epistle, throughout which the arguments 
are based on the oontents of the Old Testa- 
ment itself; as it was read and received 
by the Hebrew Christians. For example, 
neither David, nor Solomon, nor Isaiah are 
adduced as having been other than what 
the sacred record represents them to have 
been, though it is shown that what is said 
of them in the spirit of prophecy points to 
an ideal beyond them. 

Vers. 1-3.— For this Xelohissdek, En* of 
fielem, priest of the most high God, whomet 
Abraham returning from the slaughter of the 
kings, and blessed him; to whom also Abra- 
fem divided a tenth part of all (this descrip- 
tion belongs to the subject of the sentence, 
wing merely a recapitulation of the facte 
recorded in Genesis, the language of the 
LXX. being used; what follows belongs " 
properly to the predicate, being of the 
nature of a comment on the facts recorded) ; 
first, being by interpretation King of right- 
eousness (which is the meaning oF the name 
Melchizedek), and then also ring of Salem, 
which it, King of peace (the very names of 
himself and his kingdom are significant 
(c£ Ffcjbazr. 10; JxxiL 3; Isa, xxxii. 17; 
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Rom. ▼. 1 ; where righteousness and pence 
are the characteristics of the Messiah's 
kingdom): this significance, however, is 
not afterwards made a point of, being merely 
noticed by the way) ; without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, haying neither 
beginning of days nor end of life ; but made 
like unto the Son of God ; abideth a priest 
continually. It is this language especially 
that has been supposed to involve something 
more than human about the historical Mel- 
ehisedek. But we have only to enter into 
the mind of the writer to see that it is not 
so. For it is the ideal of the psalm, con- 
ceived as suggested by the historical type, 
that gives its colour to the language used. 
And, indeed, how strangely suggestive is 
that fragment about the priestly king (Gen. 
xiv. 18—21) so unexpectedly interposed in 
the life of Abraham I In the midst of a 
history in which such a point is made of 
the parentage and descent of the patriarchs 
of Israel, at a time of peculiar glory of the 
first and greatest of them, one suddenly 
appears on the scene, a priest and king, 
not of the peculiar race at all, his parentage 
and ancestry unreoorded and unknown, who 
blesses and receives tithes from Abraham, 
and then as suddenly disappears from view. 
We hear no more of him; as about his 
origin, so about his end, Scripture is silent 
And so he M abides" before the mind's eye, 
apart from any before or after, the type of 
an unchanging priesthood. For the mean- 
ing of the word AycrtoXlyyivf (in itself 
denoting the absence, not of ancestors, but 
of a traced genealogy), cf. ver. 6, 6 th ph 
ykreakoybifuvos i£ Srrmv. That of fcrdVttpt 
«/tifr«p, is illustrated by the Latin ex- 
pression, "Nullis majonbus ortus." On 
"made like (Vwapciw) unto the Son of 
God," Chrysostom savs, "We know of no 
beginning or end in either case ; in the one, 
because none are recorded; in the other, 
because they do not exist" The idea 
seems to be that Melchizedek is thus assimi- 
lated to Christ in the sacred record, by what 
it leaves untold no less than by what it 
tells. It is not said that he is like him 
(4/mCos), but made like (J/wrf/tciw); is. 
represented in such wise as to resemble him. 
It may be here remarked that, though the 
term fi Son of God" is used in the Epistle 
generally to denote the Messiah as mani- 
fested in time, his essential eternal being 
is here, as elsewhere, distinctly intimated; 
also that "the Son of God" is regarded as 
the archetype of the comparison: "Non 
dioitur Filins Dm assimilatus Melchixedeko, 
sed contra; nam Filius Dm estantiquior et 
archetypus " (Bengal). 

Ver. 4— How consider hew great this man 
was, unto whom Abraham, the patriarch, 
even gave a tenth of the spoils. The 



typical significance of Helchizedek is now 
farther seen in what passed between him 
and Abraham, in respect to tithe and bless- 
ing. Alford's inference, that wtjX/icoi ©0toj, 
referring as it does, not to the antitype, but 
to the man himself, implies some mysterious 
greatness beyond what appears in the ori- 
ginal record, does not follow. Of one who 
simply blessed and received tithes from the 
great patriarch, the expression is not too 
strong. Observe the emphatio position, at 
the end of the Greek sentence, of 6 irorpi- 
tpxnh equivalent to "he, the patriarch." 
Abraham 8 being this, the father and repre- 
fentative of the chosen race, is what is 
shown in what follows to give peculiar sig- 
nificance to the transaction. The word ixpo- 
Olria (properly, M the chief spoils"), which 
is not in the LXX„ seems introduced to 
enhance the picture : " Qu» Abraham! pro- 
pria fuerant, ut victoria " (Bengel> 

Vers. 5— 7.— And they indeed of the sons 
of Levi who receive the office of priesthood 
have oonHnandmrnit to receive tithes of the 
people according to the Law, that is, of their 
brethren, though these have come out of the 
loins of Abraham : but he whose genealogy 
is not counted from them hath received tithes 
of Abraham. As much as to say, " Let it 
not be said that the tithing of Abraham by 
Helchizedek implies no higher priestly pre- 
rogative than the tithing of Abraham's de- 
scendants by the sons of Aaron ; for there 
is this difference : They, in virtue only 
of a special ordinance of the Law, not of 
original right, were allowed to tithe their 
brethren, 1 though descended from the same 
great ancestor; he, though not of them or 
of the race at all, in virtue of his own in- 
herent dignity, tithes the whole race as 
represented in its patriarch." (We observe 
how, in place of the aorist *8<*«cc, used when 
the mere historical incident was referred to, 
we have here the perfect ftc8cfcAr«Kf (as also 
c ftA«yi}Kf in what follows, and M*k&t*tcu in 
ver. 9), denoting a completed act of which 
the effects and significance remain ; Mel- 
chizedek, who represents the priesthood after 
his order, being viewed in permanent rela- 
tion to Abraham, who represents the chosen 
race.) And hath blessed him that hath (i.e. 
the holder of) the promises. But without 
ail controversy, the less is blessed of the 
better. The superiority evidenced by be- 

1 There is no essential inaccuracy in what 
Is said here with respect to the law of tithes, 
vis, that the priests received them from the 
people. The Lie vites, in fact received them 
of the other tribes, and paid a tithe of their 
tithes to the priests (Numb. xviL 24, 26— 
28 ; Neh. x. 38> The priests thus received 
them virtually from the people, though not 
directly at their hands. 
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stowal of blessing no lets than by receiving 
of tithe haying been thus noticed, the con- 
trast with the Levitical priesthood is con- 
tinued in the following verses. 

Ver. 8.— And here (in the case of the 
Levitical priesthood) men that die (literally, 
dying men) receive tithes ; but there (in the 
case of Melchizedek) one of whom it is 
witnessed that he liveth. The difference 
here noted is between a succession of mortal 
priests and one perpetually living, who never 
loses his personal claim, which is inherent in 
himself. But how so of Melohizedek ? For 
it is to him, and not to Christ the Antitype, 
that the words evidently apply. Is it at 
length implied that he was more than mortal 
man ? No, if only for this reason ; that the 
witness appealed to (uaprvpotntros) must be 
that of Scripture, which nowhere bears such 
witness of the historical Melchizedek. The 
words, fiapTvpotfiwos ore (p, are, in fact, only 
a resumption of what was said in ver. 8 : 
u having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life;'* and bear the same meaning; viz. 
(as above explained]) that he passes before 
our view in Genesis with no mention of 
either death, birth, or ancestry, and thus 
presented the ideal of u a priest for ever " to 
the inspired psalmist. The witness referred 
to is that of the record in Genesis, viewed in 
the light of the idea of the paalm. 

Vers. 9, 10.— And, so to say, through 
Abraham even Levi, who reeeiveth tithes, 
hath paid tithes. Tor he was yet in the 
loins of his father, when Xelehisedek met 
him. Or, in other words, "Nay, further, 
Melchizedek may be said to have tithed 
Levi himself and his priestly tribe." For, 
inasmuch as the whole position of Levi and 
his tribe, in the old dispensation, came by 
inheritance from the great patriarch who 
received the promises, the subordination of 
the patriarch to one above himself involved 
that of all who so inherited. It is not 
simply the physical descent of Levi from 
Abraham, but the peculiar position of the 
Utter as M the patriarch," that justifies the 
assertion that Levi paid tithes throueh him. 
And thus, while we remember how Abraham 
is elsewhere viewed in Scripture as the 
representative of the chosen people, and 
also how the lives of individual patriarchs 
(notably so in the oase of Jacob and Esau) 
are so told and referred to as to prefigure 
the positions and fortunes of the races they 
represent, we may recognize in this asser- 
tion no mere rabbinical fancy, but an in- 
terpretation true to the spirit of the Old 
Testament Be it further observed that the 
original significance of Abraham's action as 
bearing upon his descendants is enhanced 
by the fact that, while it was after the re- 
ceiving of the promise, it was before the 
birth of Isaac. He, and consequently his 



descendant Levi, was yet (fri) in the loins 
of Abraham ; on which point, " Proles e pa- 
rentis potestate egressa in suam venit tuto- 
lam : sea quoad in parentis potestate, imo in 
lumbis est, illius conditionem sequitur" 
(Bengel). 

Vers. 11, 12.— If then perfection (rcAcf- 
ohtis : of. ohZhr too JrcAf lower 6 wi/ios) were 
through the Levitioal priesthood (for under it 
(rather, upon it, on the ground of if) the 
people hath received the Law), what need 
was there that another (rather, a different) 
priest should rise after the order of Mel* 
ehisedek, and not be called after the order 
of Aaron! For the priesthood being 
changed, there is made of necessity a 
change also of the Law. Here a further 
thought is introduced. So far the supe- 
riority of the priesthood after the order of 
Melchizedek to the Aaronio has been shown. 
The new thought is that the very mention 
in the psalm of a different order of priest- 
hood implies that the old order, ana with 
it the whole legal dispensation which de- 
pended on it, was imperfect and to be super- 
seded. This is the general drift of vers. 11, 
12, though the sequence of thought in their 
several clauses is not easy to follow. Ideas 
in the writer's mind, not expressed, seem 
necessary to be understood. In the paren- 
thetical clause of ver. 11, tV aMis and 
wt¥Ofio$4nrrtu are deoidedly to be preferred, 
on the ground of authority, to #V oftrp and 
¥9Po/w$4nrro of the Textus Beoeptus. The 
meaning of the clause (whatever be the 
precise thought connecting it with the sen- 
tence in which it stands) is that the whole 
Law rested on the institution of the priest- 
hood; not the priests only, but the whole 
people (e Aoto), reoeivea their Law as 
grounded 1 on it On the same idea de- 
pends ver. 12, where it is said that a 
change of the priesthood involves of neces- 
sity a change of the Law. 

The verses next following serve to remove 
all doubt that there if a complete change of 
the priesthood; the proofs being, not only 
the patent fact that the Messiah is of the 
tribe, not of Levi, but of Judah (vers. 13, 
14), but also, for more abundant evidence of 
the Divine purpose, that significant utter- 
ance, again adduced, about his being after 
the order, not of Aaron, but of Melchizedek 
(vers. 15, 16, 17). 

Vers. IS, 14.— For he of whom these 
things are spoken pertaineth to (jurdoxe*** : 
literally, hath partaken of; of. /tcrcVx't •fo- 
il. 14, with reference, as there, to Christ's 
assumption of humanity) another tribe, of 
which no man hath (ever) given att en d a n ce 
at the altar. For it is evident that our Lord 
hath sprung out of Judah ; as to which tribe 
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Moses spake nothing oonoeming priesthood 
(orvrietU; Up4*w being a better-supported 
reading than the Textos Beoeptus Uov 
<rims). This is spoken of as evident (i.e. 
plain to all, v/rfftifAor), not only because of 
the well-known prophecies that the Messiah 
was to spring from JDavid, but still more (as 
is shown by the perfect aVarlratof ?, point- 
ing to an aooomplished feet, and by the 
expression, 6 Kdpios iii»&v) because Jesus, 
recognized by all Christians as the Messiah, 
was known to have so sprung. For it is to 
Christian believers, with whatever Jewish 
prejudices, not to unbelieving Jews, that 
the Epistle is addressed. It is important 
to observe that the Davidic descent of our 
Lord is spoken of as an acknowledged fact, 
not merely as an inference from prophecy. 
44 We have .here a most significant proof 
that the descent of Jesus from the tribe of 
Judah was a well and universally known 
fact before the destruction of Jerusalem " 
(Ebrard). u Hlo igitur tempore nulla diffl- 
cultate iaborabat genealogia Jesu Christi : 
et hoc ipsum difflcultatibus postea exortis 
abunde medetur " (Bengel). The verb or«- 
r^roXiccr may have been specially suggested 
by the .prophetic figure of the Branch from 
the root of Jesse (see Isa. xi. 1 ; and Zeoh. 
iii. 8; vi 12, where the LXX. has Ararat 
far 'Branch:* *Araro\^ $*>fia atn*,K<d footed- 
r«0cr abrov &nvrc\ti); though the figure of 
the sunrise is more frequently meant by the 
word when applied to Christ's appearance 
(cf. Numb.xxiv. 17; Isa.lx. 1; MaLiv. 2; 
Luke i. 78). 

Vers. 15 — 17.— And it is yet more abun- 
dantly evident (ue. the proposition of ver '12), 
if after the likeness of kelehisedek there 
ariseth another Priest, who is made, not after 
the law of a carnal eomwandmimt, but after 
the power of an endless (indissoluble) life. 
For it is testified (of him), Thou art a Priest 
for ever after the order of Kelehisedek. 
This is a resumption of what has been al- 
ready seen, put so as to be effective for the 
present stage of the argument. The old 
priesthood, and consequently the Law, is 
changed and superseded, not only because 
the Priest of the new order of things is of 
the tribe of Judah, but still more evidently 
because his priesthood is witnessed to as 
being one of a different kind, and of a kind 
so much higher and diviner. It is evident 
that the Antitype of Melchizedekythe subject 
of the hundred and tenth psalm, rather man 
Melchizedek himself, suggests here the lan- 
guage used. (Observe the contrasts between 
*op6r and Slra/Air, aapKixfjs and dimraX^rov, 
irroXrjs and (mjs. The idea of ch. ix. 
8—15 is in these few pregnant words brief! v 
anticipated, after the manner of the Epistle.) 

Vers. 18, 19.— For there is verily a dis- 
annulling of the commandment going before 



for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof 
(for the Law made nothing perfect); but 
[there is on the other hand] a bringing In 
thereupon of a better hope, through which 
we draw nigh unto God. Such is certainly 
the construction of the sentenoe (not as in 
the A- V.); otter 7^, eta, in ver. 19 being 
parenthetical, and 4**uraywy)i depending on 
yfyrrat in ver. 18. We have here the conclu- 
sion of the argument of the vers. 11—18, with 
a further expression of the inherent Insuf- 
ficiency of the Law, given as the reason of 
its supersession; reminding us of similar 
views of what the Law was worth frequent 
in St. Paul's Epistles (of. Bom. viiL 8; 
Gal. iii 10, eta). The final clause, 8<* fc 
4yy((o/uir rf ec«7, leads directly up to the 
main subject in the writer's view, via. the 
exposition of Christ's eternal priesthood. 
But two proofs are first to be given of 
Christ's priesthood being, unlike the 
Aaronio, thus eternally availing to bring us 
near to God. These proofs are to be found 
in the Divine oath which established , it, 
and the expression, M for ever," in Ps. xo, 
once more adduoed. 

Vers. 20— 22.-— And inasmuch as not with- 
out an oath [properly, luxating of an oath, 
SptceffAoclas] he was made priest : (for they in- 
deed have been made priests without an oath; 
but he with am oath by him that saith unto 
him, Thou art a Priest for ever) ; by so 
much of a better covenant hath Jesus be- 
come surety. The significance of the Divine 
oath, in connection with the promise to 
Abraham, has been dwelt on above: the 
oath of Ps. ex. is here similarly referred to, 
as imitating a priesthood that rests on no 
mere temporary ordinance, but on the im- 
mutable Divine counsels. (Observe the first 
occurrence here of the word 5<a^*ij, intro- 
ducing in the way of hint (as is usual in 
the Epistle) an idea to be afterwards ex- 
panded, as it is in ch. viiL and ix. The 
meaning of the word will be considered 
below.) 

Vers. 28, 24.— And they indeed have been 
made priests many in number, because of 
being by death hindered from continuing. 
But he, because of his abiding for ever, hath 
his priesthood unchangeable. This second 
point of contrast has already been twico 
touched on— ver. 8, with respect to the claim 
to tithe; and ver. 16, with respect to the 
order of priesthood : here it is with especial 
reference to the eternal personality, and 
henoe the perpetual and complete efficiency, 
of our one Priest The repetitions are not 
tautological, having each time different 
bearings. The contrast here, as before, is 
between mortal men who succeed each other 
in the office of priesthood, and One who has 
the office inherent in himself for ever. The 
word ianpdfiarop (translated **uachange- 
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able") ib taken by some in an intransitive 
sense, as in margin of the A.V., that doth 
not pass to another, equivalent to iZid&oxov. 
This, however, is not the proper force of 
this late Greek word, nor does the sense of 
the passage of necessity require it, 

Ver. 25.— Wherefore he if able also to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever ttvethto make 
intercession for them. We again observe 
how, at the end of successive stages of the 
argument, thoughts to be enlarged on after- 
wards are brought in. Here it is the per- 
petual intercession of Christ before the 
heavenly meroy-seat In the view of his 
office thus arrived at there is, in fact, a 
transition to the main subject set forth in 
the three chapters that follow; viz. the ful- 
filment in Christ of the ceremonial of the 
Law, and especially of the high priest's 
intercession on the Day of Atonement. And 
thus from Melohizedek the train of thought 
passes to the high priest The type of the 
former has been sufficiently shown to be ful- 
filled in the higher order of Christ's priest- 
hood ; it is now to be shown how, being of 
such higher order, it is the antitype of the 
Aaronio priesthood too, accomplishing what 
it signified. : Hence in ver. 26 the word 
"high priest" (apxicpcfc) is for the first 
time introduced, as the key-note of what is 
coming. 

Summary of (he foregoing argument 

I. (oh. v. 1—11.) What does the Melohize- 
dek priesthood of Ps. ox. signify ? 

1. (vers. 1 — 4.) One not depending on 

human ancestry, and one for ever 
abiding. 

2. (vers. 4 — 11.) One of a higher order 

than that of Aaron ; for : 

(1) Melohizedek, being of a race apart, 
received tithe from Abraham ike 
patriarch. 

(2) This denotes a higher position than 
that of the Aaronio priests, who 
tithed their brethren of the same 
race with themselves, in virtue only 
of a special ordinance. 

(S) The blessing of Abraham by Mel- 
ohizedek is similarly significant 

(4) The idea of an ever-living priest 
with a right to tithe transcends that 
of the temporary olaims of a succes- 
sion of dying men. 

(5) Levi himself virtually paid tithe 
to Melchizedek. 

n. (vers. 11—18.) The Aaronio priesthood, 
and with it the whole dispensation 
based upon it is thus shown to have 
been imperfect and transitory ; for : 
L Otherwise a priesthood of another 
order would not have been spoken of 
in Ps. ex. 



2. Which priesthood is evidently distinct 
from the Aaronic, our Lord being of 
the tribe, not of Levi, but of Judah. 

8. What has been seen (vers. 5 and 8) 
as to the Melchizedek priesthood 
being not M after the law of a oarnal 
commandment, but after the power 
of an endless life," makes this " more 
abundantly evident" 

Conclusion (vers. 18—20). The Aaronio 
priesthood (being in itself unprofit- 
able) is therefore now superseded by 
an availing one, " through whioh we 
draw nigh unto God." 
HL (vers. 20—28.) Christ's priesthood is 
thus availing ; for: 

1. The Divine oath (Ps. ex.) established 

it marking it as resting on the 
eternal Divine counsels. 

2. It is (as shown by the same psalm) 

14 unchangeable." The one Priest 
abides for ever. 
Conclusion (ver. 25). We have, therefore, 
in him at last, a perfectly availing 
and eternal interceding High Priest 

Ver. 2&— For such a High Priest became 
us, holy, harmless, undefiled, separated from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens. 
Such a High Priest it is said, for us was 
fitting. The same word twpm was used in 
oh. it 10, where the humiliation of Christ 
was spoken of. It was there said that to 
make the Captain of our salvation perfect 
through suffering * became" God— was 
befitting to what we conceive of the Divine 
nature. It is now said that our High 
Priest's being such as is here described 
"became" us— was befitting to our state 
and needs. That he should be both human 
and superhuman was in all respects fitting— 
the one that he might be our sympathizing 
brother; the other that his intercession 
might avail. The further description of him 
in this verse is suggested by the Qualifica- 
tions of the Aaronio nigh priest wnat they 
typified being realized in Christ The high 
priest was by his consecration a holy person, 
Sytos (Lev. xxi 6, 8, etc.) ; he bore on his 
mitre tt Holiness to the Lord" (Exod. ™h* 
80); he must be without personal blemish 
(Lev. xxi. 17, eta) ; he must keep himself 
continually from all ceremonial pollution 
(Lev. xxi and xxii.); he must purify him- 
self by a sacrifice for himself ana by special 
ablutions before entering the holy of holies 
(Lev. xvL); when there, he was conceived 
as in God's presence, apart from the world 
of sinners outside. Christ was not only 
Sytos, but flow, personally and inwardly 
holy (Christians in tho New Testament are 
all called Met, but not all 6cloi : for the 
use of which word, of. Titus i 8 ; Acts ii. 
27; xiiL ft*, where it is applied to Christ 
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rbr trior <rov : and Bev. xv. 4— xvi. 5, where 
it is applied to God as his special attribute, 
bri fJros SVios); Christ was actually free 
from evil (bcaxos) and undefiled (*/dav- 
rot) by any contact of sin; and as snch 
he has passed to God's actual presence (cf. 
SicAcA&ora robs ohparohs, ch. iv. 14), se- 
perted for ever from the world of sinners. 

Ver. 27.— Who needefh not daily, as those 
high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then to the people's : to this 
he did once to all, when he offered up him- 
self. The expression M daily " (*a? iiUptui) 
is not in striotness applicable to the high 
priest, who did not offer the daily sacrifice. 
The reference throughout what follows being 
to the high priest's peculiar functions on 
the Bay of Atonement, car* truant? might 
have been expected. There are two tenable 
solutions : (1) that the daily offerings- of 
the priests are regarded as made by the 
high priest, who represented the whole 
priesthood, on the principle, qui faeit per 
alio* faeit ver ee; (2) that ira? finipar (as 
is suggested by its position in the sentence) 
belongs not to of ofxicpfit, but only to 
Christ: "vihohcu no need daily, a* the high 
vrieeU have yearly: 9 ' for hi* intercession 
being perpetual, an offering on his part 
would oe needed daily, if needed at alL 
This view is supported by the fact that the 
daily sacrifices are not spoken of in the Law 
as including a special one in the first place 
for the priest's own sin. "This he did." 
Did what? Offer for his own sins as well 
as for the people's ? No ; for, though it has 
been seen above (ch. v. 7) how the high 
priest's offering for himself might have its 
counterpart in the agony, the Sinless One 
cannot do said to have offered for sins of 
his own. And, besides, he having offered 
himeelf (lavrov ArcrlyKas), the offering could 
not be for himself. We must, therefore, 



take " this he did " as referring only to the 
latter part of the preceding clause, while 
icanop *poc*riyKat answers to the former 
part; or as implying generally, a did all 
that was needed for atonement* 

Ver. 28. — For the Law maketh men high 
priests, having infirmity; hut the word of 
the oath, which was after the law, maketh 
the Son, perfected to evermore. With men 
f i.e. a succession of men ; of. ver. 8) having 
infirmity is contrasted the one Son, for ever 
perfected. The absence of the article before 
v At does not imply the meaning w a son ; n 
the title denotes here, as throughout the 
Epistle, the peculiar Son of prophecy (see 
under oh. i. 1). There is here no denial of 
his complete humanity, though he is plainly 
regarded as more than man. Nor is his 
participation in human arfeVcio, in the sense 
explained under oh. v., denied. His implied 
freedom from it may mean either that he 
never had any inherent in Mm—if, none due 
to personal imperfection, or that now, in his 
exalted state, he is altogether removed from 
it In both these senses the implication Is 
true; and both may be understood; but 
rrr9\Mi*niro* being here opposed to *x orTa * 
lirtwiav (as utor to aw$piwovs\ the latter 
sense may be conceived to have been espe- 
cially in the writer's mind. It is, in fact, our 
ever-living High Priest, interceding for us 
above, after passing through human experi- 
ence, and after atonement completed, that is 
now being presented to our view. It is to 
be observed, lastly, that rm\ii*fUro* in this 
verse may be intended to bear, or at any rate 
to suggest, the special sense noted under eh. 
v. 9, and strenuously maintained by Jackson, 
and hence to be not incorrectly rendered by 
"consecrated" in the A.V.; and this not- 
withstanding Alford's protest against this 
rendering as "obliterating both sense and 
analogy with oh. ii. 10 and ▼. l. M 



HOMILETICS. 

Yen. 1—10.— Melchizedek. The author here returns from his long digression, and 
enters upon the central theme of the treatise. 

L What we know about Mslchxzkdkk. (Vers. 1—3.) 1. Am a man. (1) From 
Scripture etalements. (Vers. 1, 2.) All that the sacred historian records of him is 
contained in three verses (Gen. xiv. 18—20). Tet we read in these, as in the passage 
before us, of Melchizedek's illustrious personality, his twofold office, his double desig- 
nation, his sudden appearance, his priestly blessing, and of Abraham's acknowledgment 
of his dignity. (2) From Scripture eilence. (Ver. 3.) It is evident that the writer 
believed the Old Testament to be inspired, not merely in its general drift, but also in 
its minutest details. He is persuaded that even the omissions from the narrative had 
been arranged by the Holy Spirit From this passage, therefore, we learn our duty, not 
only to survey the Bible in its broad landscapes of truth, and to study its (general 
structure as the literary record of a supernatural revelation, but, alongside of that, to 
subject individual passages, as wo have opportunity, to microscopic analysis. The 
omissions about Melchizcdok are so important that ver. 8 reads almost like a riddle. 
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Such omissions respecting a 'personage so exalted are contrary to Oriental custom. 
The points which the Holy Spirit has studiously concealed about Melchizedek are— 
his personal parentage, his priestly pedigree, and the dates of his birth and death. 2. 
As a type. (Ver. 3 J The brief notice of Melchizedek in the Book of Genesis has 
been framed so as to exhibit in him as striking as possible a prefiguration of Christ. 
Melchizedek was " made like unto the Son of God," at once in the events of his per- 
sonal career, and in the shape given to the Bible narrative respecting him. The Lord 
Jesus Christ is both " King of righteousness " and " King of peace ; * he dispenses 
spiritual peace upon a basis of righteousness. He is a royal Priest, wearing both the 
mitre ana the diadem. He had no predecessor in his office, and he shall have no suc- 
cessor. His priesthood is of older date, and of superior dignity to that of Levi. In all 
these respects Melchizedek was a type of Christ 

■ IL The supekiobitt of Melchizedek's priesthood to the Lbvitioal pbiest- 
hood. (Vers. 4 — 10.) "Consider" this, says the apostle. Although the theme is 
recondite, and "hard of interpretation " fch. v. 11), it deserves careful study, since it 
concerns the dignity and glory of the Son of God (Ps. ex. 4 4). 1. Melchizedek is 
superior to Abraham^ the ancestor of the Levitt*. (Vers. 4 — 7.) No Old Testament 
name is more illustrious than that of " Abraham, the patriarch ; * no heraldic escutcheon 
could boast marks of greater honour than that which bears the arms of " the father of 
the faithful " — " the friend of God." Yet we see this venerated founder of the Hebrew 
nation humbly acknowledging the superiority of Melchizedek. (1) Abraham paid 
tithes to him (vera. 4 — 6). Under the Levities! law tithes were due from the people to 
the priests, 'priests and people being brethren by race; but here we have a Gentile 

Sntiff receiving tithes from Abraham, the patriarch offering them spontaneously. (2) 
elchizedek pronounced a blessing upon Abraham (vers. 6, 7). This also implied 
Abraham's spiritual inferiority. The nead of the chosen nation, to whom God had 
given " the promises," stood humbly before this Hamite priest to receive his blessing. 
2. The Levitical priests were dying men ; Melchizedek appears only as a living priest. 
(Ver. 8.) Aaron's sons obtained the sacerdotal dignity by descent; they died and suc- 
ceeded one another. But Melchizedek's priesthood was inherent and underived. He is 
exhibited on the inspired page only as a living priest, in order that his office may the 
more suitably prefigure the intransferable priesthood of Christ 3. The Levitical priests 
virtually paid tithes to Melchizedek. (Vers. 9, 10.) All the sacred honour with which 
Aaron ana his sons were invested was derived from Abraham, as the head of the nation ; 
and so, when Abraham confessed the religious superiority of Melchizedek, the long line 
of Aaronical priests may in a sense be said to have done so also. 

Learn in conclusion: 1. The unparalleled majesty and glory of the Lord Jesus. 
Abraham was greater than Aaron ; Melchizedek was greater than Abraham ; but Christ 
is infinitely greater than Melchizedek. 2. Christ's priestly benediction is more effi- 
cacious than that of Melchizedek. He has been sent M to bless us, in turning away 
every one of us from our iniquities " (Acts iii. 26V 3. If Abraham gave Melchizedek 
a tithe of the spoils, should not we dedicate to the Lord Jesus Christ, not our tithes 
only, but our all ? 

Vers. 11 — 28. — Christ greater than Aaron. This passage Is really just a commen- 
tary on the Old Testament oracle contained in Ps. ex. 4. There might appropriately be 
prefixed to it as a motto the words, "Behold, a greater than Aaron is here." 

I. The imperfection of the Levitical priesthood. (Vers. 11 — 19.) Aaron's 
mediation could not satisfy justice, or pacify conscience, or sanctify the heart. All that 
it could do was to exhibit a faint adumbration of the ideal priesthood. The words of 
Ps. ex. 4 suggest this insufficiency, for they contain the promise of the Messianic 
priesthood. 1. Jesus was of other descent. (Vers. 11—14.) He belonged to the tribe 
of Judah ; and not, like Aaron's sons, to the ecclesiastical tribe of Levi. The fact of 
this change in itself proves the inefficacy of the hereditary Hebrew priesthood. 2. His 
priesthood is of everlasting duration. (Vers. 15—17.) The Jewish priests one by one 
succumbed to death ; but Jesus Christ is himself " the Life." Life resides essentially 
and originally in him. So his priesthood is abiding ; his official dignity remains M for 
ever." From this it follows (vers. 18, 19} that the Levitical priesthood, and the entire 
ceremonial law which enshrined it, have oeen abrogated; and in their stead has come 
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the introduction of "a better Lope" — the hope of an efficient priesthood, of a dis- 
pensation both spiritual and permanent, and thus of immediate and perfect access 

to God. 

IL The suebbiobity of Christ's fbibsthood to the Levttioal. (Vers. 20—28.) 
Jesus is the true Priest of mankind, for whom the nations have been watting. He is 
the Apostle of God to men, and the prevailing Intercessor with God for men. This 
passage reminds us how infinitely exalted his priesthood is above that of Aaron. 1. He 
was consecrated with an oath, (Vers. 20—22.) No Levitical priest was installed thus 
solemnly. The Divine oath shows the certainty and importance and immutability 
of the thing sworn. It reminds ns that the priesthood of our Lord enters into the 
very substance of the everlasting covenant 2. His priesthood is intransferable. 
(Vers. 23—25.) The Levitical priesthood had this defect, that it required to be con* 
veyed from one man to another. But, although Christ died, his death did not " hinder 
him from continuing ;" it did not even temporarily interrupt the exercise of his priest- 
hood. For he died voluntarily. He laid himself as Victim upon the altar. And, by 
dying, he conquered death, through thepower of his indissoluble life. So, his media- 
torial authority is intransferable. 3. His character is holy. ( Ver. 26.) The Levitical 
priests had " infirmity," and needed to offer sacrifices first for their own sins. Even the 
most pious men among them had been, of course, morally imperfect ; and some of the 
high priests— such as Gaiaphas — who were not godly men, had been notorious for their 
wickedness. But u the High Priest of our confession " has a pure nature. He lived on 
earth a stainless life. He was " separated from sinners ; " i.e. he showed on every side 
of his character that he belonged to another category than that of sinners. And his 
spotless holiness was in the fullest ^harmony with our spiritual need ; it was, indeed, 
indispensably necessary, and in everyway most " becoming " and beautiful, in relation 
to us. 4. His sacrifice is perfect. (Vers. 27, 28.) The Jewish priests had to offer up 
sacrifices " daily*—-" the same sacrifices year by year "—with laborious and wearisome 
iteration. But the one sacrifice of Christ is in itself all-sufficient to expiate guilt, 
cleanse the conscience, and purify the soul. His blood has virtue to atone, for it is the 
blood of God. 5. He ministers in the real sanctuary. (Vers. 26, 28.) Aaron's 
ministry was carried on in a moving tent of curtain-work ana wood-work— a tent, too, 
which seems to have had no pavement but the naked ground. His successors, likewise, 
served in what was at best a perishable u sanctuary of this world." But Jesus sow 
ministers in " heaven itself," the most holy place of the new covenant (Hie apostle 
emphasises this point in ch. viii. 1 — 6.) 

In conclusion, let us reflect upon this central thought of the passage — the immortal 
heavenly life of our High Priest. He is a Divine person ; and his Divine nature is the 
basis of his u endless life." Hence the perfection of his power to save. 

Yer. 25. — Salvation to the uttermost. The chief point in this verse Is" our High 
Priest's ability to save, and the guarantee which his perpetual intercession affords 
regarding that ability. What does this continual intercession certify ? Four things. 

L He has the ability of merit. The Saviour's merit arises from what he is, 
from what he became, and from what he has done. His intercession is Just a continual 
development of the exhaustless efficacy of his life-work. Our Priest is the eternal Son 
of God clothed in human nature. His work on earth was both active and passive: he 
obeyed and he suffered. He perfectly fulfilled the Law, and he fully endured the 
penalty due to our disobedience. Upon the union of this doingand dving the great 
strueture of our Intercessor's ability of merit is sustained. The infinitude of his 
Divine nature invests his offering with boundless value. By his " obedience unto 
death * he sheathed the sword of justice in the heart of mercy. And, when he had 
done this, ha went boldly up to heaven, sprinkled the golden altar there with his blood, 
and took his place in the midst of the throne. The fact of his intercession as our 
risen and glorified Saviour shows that the satisfaction which he has made for sin is 
perfect 

IL He has the ability of bight. A true priest must receive his appointment 
from God. So, our Lord's session at the right hand of the Father is in itself an 
evidence of the validity of his intercession. We know, however, that God appointed 
him to his office with a solemn oath (Ps. ex. 4). He said to him, on the day when he 
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constituted him Priest-King, a Ask of me * (Pa. ii. 8), thus expressly authorizing his 
intercession. We cannot fathom the mystery of the atonement ; but it is enough to 
know that Christ's sacred blood was shed for our salvation by Divine appointment; and 
we are persuaded that, had it not possessed merit enough for its purpose, it would never 
have been shed at alL Jesus sits upon his priestly throne, and does his priestly work, 
by Divine right. 

m. Hb has the ability of influence. He possesses not only merit and right, 
but also power. He is "a Priest upon his throne." And it was more than a mere 
external statute that set him there. Christ is our Intercessor in virtue of u the power 
of an endless life." These words are emphatic, " He ever liveth." He conducts our 
cause in heaven, as our Advocate, in the strength of the imperishable life which he has 
possessed from eternity. Enthroned in glory, he has yet power upon earth, for he has 
sent down to us his Holy Spirit This gift is the direct fruit of his sacrifice and inter- 
cession. While the Saviour intercedes without us, his Spirit intercedes within us. The 
work of the " other Paraclete " is complementary of that of the first The Holy Ghost 
within our minds and hearts bestows all the communications of grace, and conducts all 
the preparations for glory ; but he does so as the agent of the Lord Jesus, and his work 
is dependent upon our High Priest's constant pleadings at the bar of God. 

IV. He has the ability of sympathy. Even as God, the Saviour can sympa- 
thize with us; for our nature was formed in the likeness of our Maker, so that man 
belongs to the same order of being as God himself. But our necessities demanded 
more than the sympathy of God. How sweet, then, to remember that our High Priest 
is also a man ! He is a woman's Son, and therefore in a true sense one of ourselves. 
His earthly life was' full of experiences substantially the same as ours ; so that he 
knows our difficulties and sorrows and temptations. He is careful to adapt his per- 

Stual intercessions to the currents of individual experience. Believers can approach 
m with confidence in the spirit of the exquisite lines — 

* Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn, 
Thou our mortal gnefo hast borne, 
Thou hast shed the human tear : 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear I " 

(Milman.) 

Amidst his unparalleled exaltation, the Man Christ Jesus does not forget the humblest 
of his people. Our High Priest has every name that is dear to him engraven upon his 
breastplate — written upon the imperishable tablet of his loving; heart 

Conclusion. 1. Let us retain Jesus as our Advocate. 2. Let us tell him our whole 
case, and commit it unreservedly into his hands. 8. Let us be sure of his ability suc- 
cessfully to plead the cause of his clients. 

Ver. 26. — Separated from tinners. This verse exhibits in a strong clear light the 
moral purity of our High Priest, and its becomingness in relation to the necessities of 
his people. 

L The holiness of Christ. He was born without entail of birth-sin. His boy- 
hood and youth were stainless. His manhood was one of sinless perfection. His 
friends regarded him as faultless. His enemies testified to his purity (Pilate, Judas, 
the devils whom he cast out). Jesus himself claimed to be holy (John viii. 46 ; xiv. 
80) ; and he never confessed sin, or begged forgiveness. The voice of his Father from 
heaven attested him, once and again, to be the Holy One of God (Matt iii* 17 ; xviL 5). 
Notice: 1. The elements of his holiness. Three adjectives are used, referring to three 
different departments of moral character. (1) "Holy," ue. pious in relation to God. 
Jesus lived the life of ideal godliness. He perfectly obeyed "the great and first 
commandment "—the four " words" of the first table of the Law. (2) "Guileless," 
tA lust and kind towards his fellow-men. Jesus perfectly observed the six precepts 
of the second table. He injured no one. He "went about doing good." (3) "Unde- 
filed," i.e. personally pure ; uncontaminated by his constant contact with sinful men ; 
holy in the midst of sin, temptation, and suffering; 2. The sinaularity of his 
holiness, " Separated from sinners." This phrase sustains a relation of contrast to the 
three adjectives. It indicates the unique character and the matchless harmony of 
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the Saviour's moral life. It expresses his solitariness in his holiness. If the human 
race be divided into two classes— the sinners and the holy — all the rest of mankind 
most take rank as sinners, while Jesus stands by himself as the one human being who 
was holy. 8. The reward of his holiness. " Made higher than the heavens." His 
supreme exaltation has set him more visibly apart from other men than before. It was 
conferred upon him as the reward of his pure, unworldly, self-sacrificing life. His 
mediatorial throne has been erected in the new heavens of the new covenant* and these 
axe higher than any heavens formerly known to mankind. 

IT. The necessity of Christ's holiness in relation to oub salvation. * Such 
a High Priest became us.* In ch. ii. 10 we read of what in this connection " became " 
God; here, of what "became" man. The purity of the Bedeemer was admirably 
adapted to the necessities of our condition. 1. That he might he a true manifestation 
of Qod. A priest is a mediator or middle-man between God and men ; and it is 
indispensable that he should be in perfect sympathy with the purity of the Eternal. 
Holipesf is the crown and flower of the Divine perfections ; and it was needful that 
our priest should reflect that holiness in his own character. 2. That his sacrifice might 
le an adequate atonement for sin. He must be on the very best of terms with the 
God whom we have offended. His expiation must be satisfactory to Divine justice. 
It is impossible that Jesus could have atoned for us had he been himself morally infirm, 
like the Jewish high priest. He could only purchase our reconciliation by offering 
himself as a Victim, without spot or blemish, upon the altar. 8. That he. might leave 
us a perfect example. The Christian life consists in the imitation of Christ. Believers 
follow him in the three great departments of moral excellence in which he was so 
absolutely pure. We ought to copy him also in his senaratedness from the world. 
Indeed, his people should already be in spirit, through their oneness of character with 
their risen Lord, " made higher than the heavens." 

HOMILIES BT VARIOUS AUTHOBS. 

YenklS.— Melchizedek a type of Christ. " For this Melchizedek, King of Salem," 
etc The various extraordinary conjectures 'as to the personality of Melchizedek "we 
may safely treat as fanciful and unneeded. The typology connected with Melchizedek 
does not require that he himself should be regarded as any superhuman person, but 
merely exalts the human circumstances under which he appears into symbols of super- 
human things. Everything combines to show that Melchizedek was a Canaanitish 
king who had retained the worship of the true God and combined in his own person 
the offices of king and priest." 1 And the statements made concerning him in the 
third verse of our text need not cause us any difficulty. The Levities! priests held 
their office by virtue of their descent from Levi and Aaron. A clear and unquestionable 
genealogy was of the utmost importance to them. On the return of the Jews from 
captivity certain persons were excluded from the priesthood because they could not 
produce their pedigree (Ezra ii. 61 — 63). Now, as for Melchizedek, the names of his 
parents were unknown, his name was not mentioned in the Hebrew genealogies, there 
was no record of his birth or of his death, and no mention of the termination of his 
priesthood. M He comes forth from the darkness like a streak of light, only to disappear 
immediately in the darkness again." He as mentioned in our text as a type of Jesus 
Christ 

L In'btb bsqal chabaoter and functions. u Melchizedek, King of Salem ... by 
interpretation King of righteousness , and Kins of peace." In the reign of the Christ : 
L Righteousness is the firm basis of peace. It is true in government as in other things 
that " the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle. 11 Stable 
peace is impossible apart from righteousness. Deep craft, subtle diplomacy, strong 
naval and military forces, are miserable guarantees for a nation's peace. The peace and 
the perpetuity of the reign of Messiah are founded upon its truth and righteousness. 
The witness of 8oripture to this is most clear and conclusive (see Ps. Ixxii. 1—7 ; 
Isa. ii. 4; xL 1 — 9; xxxii. 17). 2. Bighteousnese is joined with peace. Both these 
qualities characterize his administration. Righteousness is firm, inflexible, almost 

1 Alford on Gen. xiv. lft— 20. 
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item ; peace is mild, merciful, gentle. In the kingdom of our Lord " mercy and truth 
meet together, righteousness and peace kiss each other." 

II. Ik his sacerdotal character and functions. Here are several points of 
analogy. 1. In the authority of his priesthood. " Melchizedek, priest of God Most 
High • . • without father, without mother," etc He was not a priest because he was 
descended from priests, like the sons of Aaron. He received his priesthood direct from 
God. It was based upon character, not upon pedigree. It was "an independent 
priesthood, having its root in his own person." Even so was the priesthood of our 
Lord and Saviour (cf. vers. 13 — 17 ; ch. v. 4 — 6). 2. In the blessings which he bestowed. 
Melchizedek bestowed upon Abraham a double blessing, and in each portion of it he 
prefigures the Christ. (1) He ministered to his physical needs. " Melchizedek met 
Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings," and " brought forth bread and 
wine " unto him; bread representing the necessary food of the physical life, and wine 
representing the delights of life—" wine that maketh glad the heart of man." And 
our Lord cared for the physical needs of men. He had compassion on the hungry 
thousands, and fed them ; he pitied the afflicted, and healed them ; he sympathized 
with their social pleasures, and contributed to them by turning water into wine. 
(2) Melchizedek blessed Abraham spiritually (Gen. xiv. 19, 20). Our Lord confers 
the richest spiritual favours upon those who believe in him. The redemption of Jesus 
Christ is for the whole of man's nature. It is noteworthy that Melchizedek blessed the 
greatest and best man of his age of whom we have any record. He "blessed him 
that hath the promises," etc. (vers. 6, 7). Our Lord blesses the highest and holiest as 
well as the lowest and most sinful of men. None are so great or so good as to have 
outgrown the need of his blessing. 3. In the homage which he received. "To whom 
Abraham divided a tenth part of all • . . unto whom Abraham gave a tenth out of 
the chief spoils." He did this either as an act of homage to him as a king, and as 
placing himself under his authority and protection, or as an acknowledgment of his 
character and position as " priest of God Most High." To our Priest and King the 
mightiest and the weakest, the greatest and the smallest, high and low, rich and poor, 
shall pay heartiest and humblest homage (see Ps. lxxii. 10, 11, 15, 17). " At the Namo 
of Jesus every knee shall bow," etc. (Phil. ii. 10, 11). 4. In the duration of his priest- 
hood. "Abideth a Priest continually." This is not to be taken literally as to 
Melohizedek. Of him it is true in this way, there is no record of the termination of 
his priesthood by death or otherwise. As he did not receive it from his ancestors, it was 
not transmitted to his descendants : he yielded " up his priesthood to no one." But in 
a higher sense his great Antitype " abideth a Priest continually." He is u a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek. * " He ever liveth to make intercession for them 
that draw near unto God through him." — W. J. 

Ver. 16. — The constitution' of our great High Priest. "Who is made, not after the 
law of a carnal commandment," etc. In this verse there is a triple antithesis ; law is 
antithetical to power, commandment to life, and carnal to indissoluble. This suggests 
the following observations concerning the priesthood of Jesus Christ. He became 
Priest— 

I. Nor by the operation of literal "law," but because of his spiritual 
44 power." Law in the text is the Levitical Law, with the fulfilment of which the 
Jewish priests had so much to do. It was a thing of the letter — a written thing; it 
possessed no inherent power ; it could impart no spiritual power. By this law the 
priests of the Judaic economy were constituted. But our Lord was constituted a priest, 
not by this law, but because of his own spiritual energy. He was in himself perfectly 
fitted for the high functions of this holy office. Because he was a Divine Being, he had 
power to represent God to man ; because he was a human being, he had power to 
represent man to God. Inexhaustible spiritual strength is in him for the renewal of 
the lost moral power of those whose High Priest he is. Because he has power to 
redeem, sympathize with, succour, and save men, he was made the great High Priest 
for men. 

II. Not bt ah external "commandment," but bt bib inherent "life. 1 * 
The " commandment " is that part of the Levitical law which ordered the institution 
and succession of the priesthood. By this statute the descendants of Aaron were 
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appointed priests, irrespective of their personal character and qualifications for the 
office. Bat Jesus was made a priest, not by that commandment, but contrary to it, 
seeing that he was not of the tribe of Levi, but of Judah. It was because of his inner 
life that he was constituted the High Priest of humanity. Being what he was and is, 
he could do no other than take up our cause, suffer for us, die for us, and appear as our 
Representative with the Father. This truth is forcibly expressed by Dr. Bushnell : 
"Vicarious sacrifice belongs to no office or undertaking outside of holy character, but 
to holy character itself! Such is love that it must insert itself into the conditions, 
burden itself with the wants, and woes, and losses, and even wrongs, of others. It waits 
for no atoning office, or any other kind of office. It undertakes because it is love, not 
because a project is raised or an office appointed. It goes into suffering and labour 
and painful sympathy, because its own everlasting instinct runs that way. . • . The 
true and simple account of Christ's Buffering is, that he had suoh a heart as would not 
suffer him to be turned away from us, and that he suffered for us even as love must 
willingly suffer for its enemy. The beauty and power of his sacrifice is, that he suffers 
morally and because of his simple excellence, and not to fill a contrived place in a 
scheme of legal justification. He scarcely minds how much he suffers or how, if only 
he can do love's work." * Because of his perfect purity, and infinite love and unspeak- 
able compassion, he necessarily became the great High Priest of the human race. 

III. Not as a temporary function, but as a permanent relation. They 
who were made priests " after the law of a carnal commandment " were priests only 
for a time. One generation performed the duties of the office for a number of years, 
and then was succeeded in those duties by another generation, which in its turn would 
also pass away. " But after the power of an indissoluble life " our Saviour was made 
a priest. He is "a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek." By its nature his 
life is perpetual ; and he continues for ever as our Representative with God (cf. vers. 
23 — 25). Because of the perfection of this priesthood, human salvation in glorious 
fulness is attainable. Laws and ceremonies alono could not work out for us any real 
deliverance from sin, or work in us any true and progressive spiritual life. We need 
vitality and power in any system or person who would render to us effective help. And 
in this aspect " the priesthood of Christ," as Bushnell says, " is graduated by the wants 
and measures of the human soul ; the endless life in which he comes matches and 
measures the endless life in mankind whose fall be is to restore ; providioe a salvation 
as strong as their sin, and as long or lasting as tbe run of their immortality. He is 
able thus to save unto the uttermost." His life is reproductive. His power is com- 
municable. He imparts spiritual energy to those who by faith are one with him* 
Apart from him we can do nothing. We can do all things in him that strengthened 
us,— W. J. 

* 

Ver. 19.— The inability and capability o/ the Law. -"For the Law made nothing 
perfect," etc The Law spoken oils the ceremonial Law, as we see from the preceding 
verse. The moral Law is not disannulled in Christianity. Its authority is maintained, 
its sanctions are corroborated by our Lord. But the ceremonial Law was abrogated by 
Christ. It found its fulfilment, and so was done away in Christianity. Notice— 

L The inability of the Law. It was weak and unprofitable; it made nothing 
perfect 1. It awakened the consciousness of guilt, but it had no power to remove that 
consciousness. Its sacrifices proclaimed man a sinner and needing atonement with God ; 
but they would not ease the conscience of its sad sense of sin, or inspire the peace of 
forgiveness in the troubled breast 2. It showed the necessity of mediation between God 
and man, but it mads no satisfactory provision for that necessity. The people had to 
approach the Most High through the piiests ; the priests alone must offer their sacrifices ; 
the priests alone had access to the holy place of the tabernacle and the temple. The 
office of the priesthood exhibited the need of mediation, but it was not an adequate 
answer to that need. The Judaic priests were themselves sinners; they needed to 
offer sacrifices for themselves ; they were mortal and passed away by death, even as 
other men. 3. It presented a true ideal of life and conduct, but it afforded no 
help for the attainment of thai ideal. The Law condemns sin; it commands 
righteousness. But how shall we obey its commands ? "To will is present with me, 

1 c TlieVioaiioiii Sacrifice,' pti. eh* v. 
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but to do that which is good is not. For tho good which I would I do not : but the 
evil which I would not, that I practise." Can the Law help us in this need? Can it 
inspire us with strength to do the true and the good? It has no power to convert, or 
strengthen, or sanctity the soul. It shows us our obligation, but it affords us no help 
to discharge it. " What the Law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
etc. (Rom. viiL 3, 4). 

1 IL The capability or the Law. "The Law made nothing perfect, but it was 
the bringing in of a better hope, by which we draw nigh unto God." We adopt the 
rendering of the margin of the Authorised Version, and the interpretation of Calvin, 
EbrarcL tt al. t that the Law made nothing perfect, but it prepared the way for the 
better hope. 1 This hope is the gospel hope; the hope which has been brought in by 
our great High Priest. The Law led the way to this. " The Law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ." " A large picture-book," as Dr. Binney says, " was put 
before the scholars in the splendid objects of the Levitical institute. The series of things 
included in this was like a series of prints arranged in order, bound and gilded, and 
spread before the young, wondering eyes of a number of children. The altar with its 
fire and blood ; the laver with its purifying contents ; the sacrifice with the penitent 
putting upon it his sin, or lifting his eyes and his hands to heaven ; the priest in the 
garments expressive of humiliation, or in his gorgeous robes of ' glory and beauty ; ' — 
these things, with many others that might be specified, were all like so many significant 
objects, vividly portrayed on the several leaves of an immense picture-book. By 
familiarity with them the minds of the learners were gradually to open to the spiritual 
idea contained in each; or were to be prepared for apprehending it when, 'in the 
fulness of time,' it should be revealed. . . . With new views of the central figure, so 
much the theme of prophetic song, and the object of national desire, the whole of 
the Levitical system undergoes a change. It comes to have an intention, to be looked 
at at constructed for a purpose, which gives to it a deeper and diviner significance than 
was, at first suspected. Priest and sacrifice, altar and propitiation, cease to be realities; 
they are understood to be only shadows and signs of what was to be found substantially 
in the person and work, the acts and offices of the great High Priest of our profession/' 
This hope, for which the Law prepared the way, was better than any which the Law 
could inspire. "Litis dearer as to its object. The Christian hopes for perfection of 
being ; for holiness of heart and life here, and for heaven hereafter. These things are 
brought into clearer light in this gospel age than they were under the Law. 2. It is 
firmer in it$ foundation. It rests upon Jesus Christ He is the Rock upon which our 
confidence and expectation are based. He has revealed God the Father unto us. He 
has rendered perfect obedience to the holy Law. He offered himself a Sacrifice for 
Bin, of infinite and perpetual efficacy. He ever liveth to represent us in heaven, 
whither he has entered as our Forerunner. He is " a tried Stone, a sure Foundation * 
for the hopes of men to rest upon. 3. It is more blessed in its influence. " Through 
which we oraw nigh unto God. The Judaic priesthood tended to make men feel their 
distance from God, and to keep them at a distance. The priesthood of Jesus Christ 
brings men near unto him. We need not now the human priest and the bleeding victim 
for our acceptable approach to the Divine Father. Through the Saviour we may draw 
nigh unto him in our penitence for sin, and obtain forgiveness ; in our consecration to 
him, and meet with gracious acceptance ; in the presentation of our needs to him, and 
receive suitable and abundant supplies; and in hallowed communion with him, and 
find in it the foretaste and earnest of heaven. — W. J. 

Ver. 25.— Chrisfs perfect power to save. " Wherefore he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost," etc The text suggests the following observations : — 

L That Christ's saving power is infinite. "He is able to save them to the 
uttermost." Notice: I. The nature of this salvation. It may be viewed: (1) 
Negatively. It is deliverance from sin ; not merely from the punishment of sin, but 
from its guilt, its pollution, and its power. (2) Positively. It is the conference of eternal 

1 If the translation of the Revised Version, and the interpretation of Alford, Bleek, ef ol, 
be preferred, still the main lines of thought we are pursuiug would be suitable by taking 
vera. 18, 19 as text, and making the chief divisions : 1. The abrogation of the ceremonial 
law. % The introduction of the better hope. 
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life. By eternal life we do not mean endless existence, for that may become a corse ; 
but life-— holy, harmonious, progressive, blessed, perpetual life. " He that believeth on 
the Son hath eternal life." "The salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
glory." 2. The perfection of this salvation. "Able to save to the uttermost" The 
word rendered "uttermost" does not refer to the duration, but to the perfection, the 
completeness, of this salvation. Both by its etymology and by its place in the argument 
it is the exact antithesis of the first clause in ver. 19. " The Law made nothing 
perfect ; " but " he is able to save perfectly," or to completeness, " them that tome unto 
God by him." The perfection of his saving power authorizes the assertion that he is 
able to save : (1) The most wicked characters. Saul of Tarsus was "a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious;" he spake of himself as chief of sinners; yet he 
obtained mercy, and became a most devoted disciple and most heroic apostle of Jesus 
Christ. The dying robber is another example (Luke xxiiL 42, 43). Degraded 
drunkards, profane swearers, grovelling misers, wilful unbelievers, cruel oppressors, in 
countless numbers have been saved by him. None are so deeply sunk in the horrible 

gt of sin as to be beyond the reach of the long and strong arm of the perfect Saviour, 
e is " mighty to save." (2) The greatest numbers. On the day of Pentecost three 
thousand souls were converted and added to the Christian Church. St John in vision 
" beheld a great multitude, which no man could number," etc. (Rev. viL 9, 10). He 
is able to save countless millions. Were the number of sinners multiplied a thousand- 
fold he would still be able to save them. (3) To the most glorious condition. He 
does not leave his work in man incomplete. "He is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day." " He which began a good work in you will 

dect it until the day of Jesus Christ." How glorious must that character be which 
ias perfected! « We shall be like him." " We shall ever be with the Lord," We 
shall enter into his joy ; we shall sit down with him upon his throne. 

II. That Christ's saving: poweb is guabahtebd by the perpetuity or his 
priestly office. " Wherefore also he is able to save them to the uttermost • . • 
-seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them." The chief meaning of " to make 
Intercession " is to appear as the representative of another, being moved to do so by 
feeling for him or with him. Our Saviour's intercession for us does not mean that he 
is pleading our cause with One who is ill disposed toward us, and needs to be placated 

-by him ; or that he is supplicating blessings for us from One who is unwilling to bestow 
them (John zvi. 26, 27). But he does represent us with the great Father, and he is 
• deeply and tenderly identified with us in feeling. He represents us because he sympa- 
thizes with us. But in our text, as Alford points out, the intercession " implies the 
whole mediatorial work, which the exalted Saviour performs for his own with his 
heavenly Father, either by reference to his past death of blood by which he has bought 
them for himself, or by continued intercession for them." Christ's perpetual intercession 
signifies that : 1. The efficacy of his work for men is perpetual. The great truths 
which he enunciated concerning life and duty, sin and salvation, holiness and God, are 
vital and powerful now as ever they were. His redemptive work accomplished upon 
earth is as efficacious now as ever it was. His atoning death for us has lost none or its 
ancient power to touch and subdue, to convert and sanctify, the soul of man. " The 
word of the cross is the power of God " still to save them that believe. 2. The efficacy 
of hie work in men is perpetual. Our Saviour makes intercession with us as well as 
for us. He speaks and works within us for our salvation. By his Holy Spirit he 
encourages and strengthens his people. The Spirit guards us from error and guides us 
into truth; he restrains us from the wrong and inspires us for the right, etc Here, 
then, is the guarantee of the abiding perfection of Christ's saving power: he is our 
perpetual representative with the Divine Father ; the efficacy of his redeeming work 
and the merit of his sacrificial death are unabated ; and by his Spirit he is still a living 
presence and power amongst men. 

III. That Christ's saving power is made available on the simplest condition. 
"To save them . . • that draw near unto God through him." Moral approach to God 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ is. the condition upon which this salvation is 
bestowed. It is implied that man is morally remote from God. u Tour iniquities 
have separated between you and your God." M Te who sometimes were far off are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ,* If we would be saved we must draw near unto 
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him. 1. The nature of this approach. It is not merely intellectual— the apprehension 
of the troth concerning him. It is a sympathetic and vital approach to him. It is 
coming to him in humble penitence for our sin that we may obtain forgiveness ; in 
grateful affection to him for his great love towards us ; and in earnest desire to obey 
and serve him. 2. The medium of this approach. " Through him," i.e. Jesus Christ ; 
because (1) he removes the obstacles which prevented our approach to God. Our 
guilty fears, and our unworthy suspicions concerning the Father, he banishes. (2) He 
presents attractions which encourage our approach to God. He reveals the willingness 
of the heavenly Father to receive and welcome and bless us. " Jesus saitb, I am the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life : no one cometh unto the Father, but by Me." Thus 
our subject supplies strong encouragement (1) to the Christian believer to " press on 
unto perfection ; " and (2) to the awakened sinner to draw near unto God through 
Christ in assured hope of complete salvation. — W. J. 

Vers. 26— 28.— The High Priest in whom man's need it met. "For such a High 
Priest became us, holy, harmless," etc. By way of introduction let us glance at three 
truths which are either expressed or implied in the text 1. Thai man needs a high 
priest. (1) As the offerer of sacrifices on his behalf. The awakened conscience, 
sensible of its guilt, feeling that sin merits suffering, cries out for sacrifice for its sin. 
(2) As his representative with God. The sinner who is alive to his own character and 
condition feels that he needs some one to represent him with the holy God. 2. That 
the high priest who would satisfactorily meet man's need should possess certain qualities. 
Any priest will not do. There should be a fitness between the holder of the office and 
the duties of the office — between the priesthood and the human needs to which it would 
minister. 3. That these qualities are found in Jesus Christ. His priesthood answers 
to man's needs. " Such a High Priest became us," ♦.«. was suitable to us, was appro- 

Sriate to our condition and need. Let us now look at the qualities which render our 
aviour the appropriate High Priest for man, as they are here specified. It is important 
to remember that some essential attributes of our great High Priest have already been*, 
mentioned in this Epistle (ch. iv. 15). 

I. He is pebfect in his character. "For such a High Priest became us, holy r ' 
harmless, undefiled," etc. 1. Holy. Our Lord was truly and inwardly holy. His 
holiness did not consist merely in his consecration to his office, but in the perfect* 
sanctification of his whole being. The Jewish high priest had " Holiness to the Lord " 
inscribed upon his mitre ; but in Christ it was interwoven with every fibre of his being, 
and stamped upon every expression of his life. 2. Harmless. The Jewish high priest 
was sinless only in this way, that he offered sacrifice for his own sin before offering for 
the sins of the people, and that he cleansed himself ceremonially before appearing 
before God on behalf of others. But Jesus was perfectly free from sin. In all his 
relations with men he was guileless. And no wrong was ever done by him in any way 
to any one. 8. Undefiled. Sin is a polluting thing. Ceremonial purity was required 
in the Jewish high priests. But our Lord was undefiled both legally and morally. 
In thought and feeling, in word and action, in inward heart and outward life, he was 
stainless. The Jewish high priests needed to offer sacrifices for their own sins ; but our 
great High Priest had no personal guilt to expiate, or sins to confess, or impurities to 
purge. 4. Separate from sinners. The Jewish high priest was required scrupulously 
to refrain from association with any person who was ceremonially unclean (Lev. xxi. 
10—15). Our Lord was " separated from sinners." We do not regard this as meaning 
local separation. He did not shun association with sinners during his life upon earth. 
It was charged against him by the self-righteous religionists of his day, " This man 
receiveth sinners, and eateth with them." " They murmured, saying, He is gone in to 
lodge with a man that is a sinner." u A friend of publicans and sinners." His separa- 
tion from sinners was far higher and diviner than any merely local or physical isolation. 
"Christ in his intercourse with sinners," as Ebrard bsljs" remained inwardly free from 
aU participation in their sinfulness, inwardly untouched by its contagion ; notwith- 
standing that he mingled with men in all their varieties of character and situation, ho 
yet never let drop, for a moment, that inner veil of chaste holiness which separated him 
from sinners. This is what is meant by the expression, ' separate from sinners.' " His 
moral health was so vigorous, his spiritual purity so intense, that he could associate 
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with the morally corrupt and degraded without contracting even the slightest moral 
defilement. How sublime is our great High Priest in the perfection of his character 1 
Of all the sons of men, of him alone can it he said that he was " holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separated from sinners." How immeasurably superior is he to Aaron and 
eyery other Jewish high priest 1 Their perfection was only ceremonial and symbolical ; 
they were "men having infirmity;" they were liable to sin; they were subject to 
death, and to the termination of their priesthood. But our Saviour had no moral 
infirmity. In his character and conduct, in his person and office, he was gloriously 
perfect. He is now " perfected for evermore." 

IL He is perfect us ms position. " And made higher than the heavens." This 
-exalted position which our great Representative occupies has already engaged our atten- 
tion (see on cb. L 3; ii. 9; and cf. ch. viiL 1; Phil ii. 9 ; Rev. v. 12). 

IIL He is perfect in his sacrifice. "He needeth not daily, like those high 
priests, to offer up sacrifices," etc. 1. The value of the offering. " He offered up him- 
self." Alford has pointed out that " this is the first place in the Epistle where mention 
is made of Christ's having offered himself. Henceforward it becomes more and more 
familiar to the reader: 'once struck, the note sounds on ever louder and louder 9 
{Delitzsch)." The value of this offering is seen in two things : (1) The sacrifice which was 
offered — " himself." Not a thing, but a person ; not a sinful person, but the " holy, harm- 
less, undefiled" One — the richest, most beneficent, and most blessed personal life. (2) The 
spirit in which this sacrifice was offered. Our Saviour was both the Sacrifice and the 
Priest ; both the Offering and the Offerer. And his sacrifice was a voluntary one. He 
freely "gave himself a ransom for all" (cf John x. 17, 18). 2. The finality of the 
offering. M This he did once for all, when he offered up himself." His sacrifice will 
never be repeated. (1) Its repetition is not necessary. The Jewish sacrifices had to be 
repeated day after day and year after year, because they were imverfect But the 
sacrifice of our great High Priest is complete, gloriously and perpetually efficacious, and 
needs no repetition, and admits of neither improvement nor addition. (2) Its repetition 
is not possible. When Christ appears again it will be, not in humiliation, but in glory ; 
not as the great Sacrifice, but as the supreme Sovereign. — W. J. 

Vers. 1— 10.— Christ a Priest after the order of Melchizedek. The writer now 
returns from the digression. So far he has established from their Scriptures the priest- 
hood of Christ. But that is not enough ; that is no reason why he should be preferred 
to Aaron. He proceeds, then, to show that, however great Aaron was, Christ was 

S eater. But on what grounds can ho establish this to the satisfaction of a Hebrew ? 
e rests his proof entirely on those Scriptures which the Hebrew accepted as authori- 
tative, and two pasages (Ps. ex. and Gen. xiv.) supply him with all he needs. The 
first states that Christ was the Priest after the order of Melchizedek ; the second that 
Abraham, from whom all Israel, Aaron included, derived their greatness, did homage to 
Melchizedek ; and thus the point was proved, for Aaron, in the person of Abraham, 
acknowledged Melchizedek's superiority. That is the argument. Subject — Christ a 
Priest after the order of Melchizedek. 

I. The object hebe is to show the superiority of Christ's priesthood to that 
OF Aaboh. L We have the story of Melchizedek, the priest of Salem, to whom Abra- 
ham gave a tenth. 2. This story shows thai Melchizedek was greater than Aaron. 
Abraham, the head of their nation, recognized Melchizedek as a divinely appointed 
priest-— one who had a right to tithes from him, and the power to bless him. The 
reception of tithes by the Jewish priests was " the acknowledged symbol of their 
supremacy over their brethren n (Dale). But here was one who received tithes from 
Abraham himself I " And without contradiction the less is blessed by the greater." 
So that in Abraham kneeling before the righteous King of Salem, the whole Mosaic 
priesthood practically affirmed its inferiority to that of Melchizedek. 3. But Melchize- 
dek ii declared to he a type of Christ. (Note : Strange that for a thousand years this 
affirmation should have lain unnoticed in their sacred books till the inspired apostle 
throws this wondrous light upon itl How much is hidden in the Word of God to be 
revealed yet, to our surprise !) 

IL OBSERVE THE POIKT8 IN WHICH, AS SEEK IK THE PRIESTHOOD OF MELCHIZEDEK, 
THE BUFEBIOBIXY. OF CHRIST'S PRIESTHOOD TO THAT OF AAEON CONSISTS. Christ W8J 
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not different to Aaron, but better ; he was all that Aaron was, but he was more. We 
may learn from this ancient king-priest in what this "more" consisted. 1. Christ s 
priesthood is universal. Aaron's was for a limited circle — the seed of Abraham ; bat 
Melchizedek represented a priesthood which had a world-wide aspect, existing two 
thousand years before Aaron. Abel, Noah, Job, were priests of that order. So 
Christ is for all who will. His gospel is glad tidings, not for a few, nor for a section of 
the Church, nor for certain types of Christian character, but for all people. 2. Christ s 
priesthood is continuous. It is not meant that Melchizedek had no end of days, but 
that is true of him as far as the history is concerned. We do not read that he died, or 
that his priesthood terminated ; and this serves to show the contrast between a con- 
tinuous priesthood and one which, like the Aaronic, was continually changing ; not 
begun tiH thirty years of age, nor continued after fifty, and only exercised at parts of 
the year. From the first, Jesus made intercession for the transgressors (" the Lamb 
slain before,* etc.), and ever liveth for this. We are always sure of him. He never 
sleeps, nor forgets, nor is weary, nor gives place to another. 3. Chris?* priesthood is 
royal. Aaron was only priest; Levi was king. Melchizedek was both. So Jesus, even 
on the cross most truly fulfilling his priestly work, was " Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews,* a Priest upon his throne. A priest or a kins could never satisfy us. : 
We need both — priestly sympathy and the resources of royalty ; the law of the king ' 
proceeding from the love of the priest Christ fulfils his priesthood royally ; he is no 
vain friend to sinful man. Christ fulfils his kingship mediatoriaUy, holding all his 
power on behalf of his redemptive work. 

III. Observe some op the incidental lessons weigh a comparison of Christ's 
priesthood with that of Melohtzrdkk suggests. 1. That righteousness and peace 
ere the results of his priestly work. " Melchizedek " — king of righteousness ; " King of 
Salem " — king of peace. Righteousness and peace are the end of the atoning, interced- 
ing work of the Son of God. 2. Thai he has a right to the priests portion from hie 
Church. The Jewish priesthood had a right to tithes from (not those who dissented 
from them, not idolaters, butt the sacred nation, but there was no such enactment bind- 
ing on Abraham ; his was a free-will offering. Christ has a right to our offerings — and 
" how much owest thou ? " — but he only accepts the free offerings of a grateful heart 
3. That Christ's priestly benediction is granted to his weary people. The great Priest 
not simply goes to God for us in intercession, but comes forth from God to us in 
benediction. Christ is ever doing for us what Melchizedek did for Abraham when he 
came forth to greet him in his weariness with bread and wine. — C. N. 

Yen. 11 — 25.— Further proofs of the superiority of Christ's priesthood involved in 
the symbol of Melchizedek. Koto: The word "Law" in vers. 11, 12, 19 must not be 
understood to refer to the Jewish system, but simply to the code of regulations by 
which the priesthood was appointed. The apostle is thinking throughout the chapter, 
not of the Jewish dispensation, but of the priesthood. The expression, " weak and 
unprofitable," does not imply that there was failure in God's former method. The 
regulations about the Jewish priesthood were intended to be " weak and unprofitable; n 
that was their benefit Only thus could they lead on to the heavenly things they 
foreshadowed. 

I. Consider the proofs in this passage of the superiority of Christ's priest- 
hood. They are all based on Ps. ex. 4. 1. The Divine appointment of a second priest' 
hood by a different mode proves its superiority to the former. (Vers. 11 — 18.) Their 
Scriptures declared that the Messiah did come from a different tribe to Aaron, and was 
appointed Priest on a different principle ; not by a mere physical arrangement— eonship 
to another, a " carnal commandment," or regulation — but by his own inherent life. 
Since God could' not remove what was perfect, or supersede a good arrangement by a 
worse, that which appeared to take the place of the old was necessarily superior to it. 
2. The greater solemnity of the appointment of this second priesthood proves Us 
superiority to the former. (Vers. 20—22.} Aaron and his sons were appointed by a 
simple revelation of the Divine will (Exod. xxviii. 1). The terms of the appointment 
of Jesus are—" The Lord sware, and will not repent." When God purposed what was 
not to change he confirmed it by an oath, and probably the Jews understood that well. 
God is M never represented in Scripture as swearing to anything but what is fixed and 
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immutable " (Dr. Brown). The fact that Christ was made priest not without an oath 
shows that his priesthood was of supreme importance. 3. The eternal permanence of 
this second priesthood proves its superiority to the former. (Vers. 23 — 25.) The 
Jewish priests were subject to human frailties and imperfections ; their term of service 
swiftly passed, and their place was taken by another. Indeed, the whole family might 
be exterminated (specially when at first, in the wilderness, it consisted of but five men) 
by pestilence, crime, or war, and Israel would find itself, as to-day, with no priest, no 
atonement, no mercy-seat, no mediator. That shows the inadequacy of that priest- 
hood. But Christ is High Priest for ever "according to the power of an indissoluble 
life." How superior to that which is according to the flesh 1 " All flesh is grass." 

II. GLANCE AT 80MB OF THE PRACTICAL TBUTH8 INVOLVED IN THIS SUPERIORITY. 

1. Thai the Aaronic priesthood is superseded by the priesthood of Christ. The Romish 
doctrine that an order of men, on the mythical ground that they can trace their succes- 
sion to the apostles, are the appointed mediators between God and man, is a repetition 
of the Levitical system. But this priesthood is unnecessary, since Christ is in every 
point superior to it, and thev who nave Jesus do not need Aaron. Moreover, this 
carnal* genealogical priesthood is abolished by (Sod, and shown to have been only a 
temporary expedient at the best. 2. That what the old dispensation did for a few, the 
Christian dais for off. In the Old Testament the priests are those who draw nigh to 
God (e\g. Lev. x. 3) whilst the multitnde stood without. Contrast ver. 10. a We * who 
are not of Levi's tribe, but simply believers in Christ, may now enter the Holiest of all 
— that is, we are all priests. Christ's high priesthood (involves the priesthood of all 
believers. "Those who draw nigh to God " is the Christian name. 3. Thai what the 
ceremonial law could not do, Jesus can. Whilst the Levitical system was " weak and 
unprofitable,'' the priesthood of Jesus brought in a system that was perfect. The 
perfection of a priestly system consisted in its ability to bring men unto God. Hen 
are crying, " Nearer, my God, to thee," in vain, because they seek it through human 
aid, religious ceremonies, legal observances; they have gone back to Judaism, which 
is dead and cannot help them. Now let them try Jesus. Where Aaron fails, Jesus 
succeeds. " He is able to save them to/ etc.— 0. N, 

Vers. 26— 28.— Christ* superiority in the infinite perfection of his personal cha- 
racter. The second great argument for Christ's superiority to Aaron. The reason for 
the introduction of this argument here is probably that the writer is still thinking of 
Ps. ex. The psalm speaks of Christ exalted to the highest heavenly position, and as a> 
Priest for ever. Of both these points the echo rings out here in vers. 26 and 28. 
Here is sharply drawn the picture of our Lord's personal perfection in a few carefully 
moderate words (for it is a delicate subject), and the conclusion is apparent. (Note on 
word " daily " in ver. 27. The high priest did not " daily " offer sin offerings ; the 
morning and evening sacrifices were not offered by the high priest, nor were they 
sacrifices for sin but in a secondary sense, as they were burnt offerings. The great 
expiatory sacrifice offered by the high priest was on the Day of Atonement The word 
44 daily " here must mean day after day ; one day of atonement after another.) 

L The personal pebjtection of the Lord Jesus Christ. "Holy, harmless/ 
etc.— so many aspects of the sinlessness of Jesus. The Hebrew probably saw here 
what was true of the high priest symbolically, spoken of Jesus literally. The one had 
inscribed on his forehead " Holiness unto the Lord," which he had in symbol ; the 
other was " the Holy One of God." The one was harmless (literally, " without evil "), 
for he could not offer for others till his own sin was expiated, but that was only an 
imputed sinlessness; the other had no sins to offer for. The one was "undented," 
obliged to be ceremonially clean ; the other was in himself " without blemish and 
without spot." The one was M separate from sinners," excluded for seven days before the 
Day of Atonement even from his own family, but this was only physical; the other 
was able to say, " I am not of the world." 1. The personal perfection of Jesus as seen in 
his manifested purity. " Holy," etc., represents his purity from different standpoints. 
" Holy," as regards his relation to God ; " harmless," his relation to man ; " undented," 
his relation to himself; "separate," eta, the sum of the whole. In every direction 
Jesus was without sin. And so much was apparent to the men of his day. His 
enemies, his relatives, his disciples, all bear witness to this. He could ask of all, 
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"Which of you convinceth me of sin?" 2. The perfection of Jesus is $een in his 
personal consciousness of sinlessness. " Who needeth not," etc. Christ offered no 
sacrifice for himself. He always extinguished between himself and sinners. "If ye 
[not 4 we 9 ], being evil ; n " I do always those things which," etc ; " I have glorified thee 
on the earth ; " *' Why hast thou forsaken me ?" Christ knew he was holy, and that 
proves that he was ; for confessedly he was, at least, the best of men, and the holier 
a man becomes the more sensible he is of failure. 8. The perfection of Jesus is seen in 
the Father's endorsement of it u He was made higher than the heavens.' 1 Consider 
that in connection with Christ's claim to be sinless. His resurrection and ascension 
and enthronement are the highest pledge of the perfection he asserted for himself. 

IL This personal perfection was necessary to constitute a perfect high 
priest. " Such a High Priest became us." Our needs are beyond the help of any one 
less* 1. The first function of the high priest was to offer sacrifice. Then observe how 
Chrisfs holiness perfects him as a Sacrifice. He could not have atoned for others if he 
had sins of his own ; but the offering of the Holy One had an inestimable worth. 
That, at least, vindicates the Law, and pays the sinner's debt, howevergreat 2. The 
next function of the high priest was intercession. Then observe how Chrisfs holiness 
perfects him as an Intercessor. We can trust in no mediator till we know he is on good 
terms with the king. Because Christ is the Holy One of God, he has perpetual access 
to the Father ; his will and the Father's are the same, and the Father delights in grant* 
ing his request. Jesus can never be refused. 3. The third function of the high priest 
was to instruct Then observe how Chrisfs holiness perfects him as a Teacher. It is in 
his holiness we learn what most of all we need to know — God's will about us. We look 
at Jesus, and there it is. Moreover, looking at him produces the same holiness in us, 
for looking we become like. 

III. Thus perfected, Christ is declared ry the Divine oath to re High Priest 
for ever, " The word of the oath," etc. Notice how many perfect things are set 
forth here. L A perfect Sacrifice for sin. " By one offering he hath for ever," etc. 2. 
A perfect High Friest to impart the benefits of that Saayiee. Our tendency is to 
dwell on Christ's earthly life, or on his death ; but the Epistles dwell most on his 
present life. And that is the view of our Lord he desires us to keep most prominent : 
" I am he that liveth," eta ; " Therefore he is able to save," etc. 3. A perfect promise that 
Christ will do all this. "Will," for all who will let him, for all " who come unto God by 
him," ue. for all who take him to be their High Friest God pledges his oath for that. 
How needlessly men are lost! They are not called to risk their soul on a trifle 1— C. N. 

Vers. 1 — 3. — Melchizedek a typical priest. The inspired writer now resumes his con- 
sideration of Melchizedek as a type of our Lord as friest, and notes the fact that ho 
stands in Old Testament Scripture quite alone, and has no genealogy which informs us 
from whom he sprang, and has no successor to whom he hands over his priestly office. 
As far as Scripture narrative is concerned, he " abideth a high priest continually." The 
typical resemblances between Melchizedek and our Lord are— 

I. The sublime solitariness of this priest. He stands alone as the servant and 
minister of the most high God, and while the Jewish priests appear like the columns 
of a temple, Melchizedek rises as an obelisk, which by its loneliness attracts attention 
and awakens thought Our Lord is, in his office, foreshadowed by this ancient priest ; 
for he stands alone, and has had no predecessor, and will have no successor as High 
Priest over the house of God. 

IL The universality of his office finds its counterpart in Jesus Christ. 
Melchizedek was a priest for men as men, and before the separation of the race into tho 
two classes of Jews and Gentiles. The successors of Aaron were limited in their minis- 
trations to the twelve tribes of Israel ; but the Redeemer is the Priest for the race of 
mankind : " for with him is neither Jew nor Greek ; there is neither bond nor free, and 
there is neither male nor female." 

i III. The interest displayed ry Melchizedek in the affairs of worshippers. 
Abraham had pursued the kings who had taken captive the family of Lot, and carried 
off much spoil from the inhabitants of Sodom. On his return the priest met him and 
his wearied troop with bread and wine, and blessed the patriarch in the Name of the 
most high Qod. In like manner our Lord has an abiding interest in his worshippers,. 
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whom he delivers from evil, maintains in spiritual vigour, and blesses with his refresh* 
ments and Divine approbation. As Melchizedek blessed Abraham, so our Lord at his 
departure from the world lifted up his hands and blessed his disciples, and has ever 
since blessed his followers with needful grace and supplies of spiritual power. 

IV. Thb signtfioakob ov Melchizedek's names is realized in Christ. L Our 
Lord was " the King of righteousness? This was verified in his personal life, in which 
he fulfilled all righteousness, and 

" In his life the Law appears 
Drawn out in living characters." 

He preached righteousness in the great congregation, and everywhere enforced it by the 
sanction and authority of his Father in heaven. He urged the claims of righteousness 
upon thought, word, and act ; in the synagogue and the temple, and in all the inter- 
course of life. His death realized the idea of eternal righteousness in the condemnation 
of sin, and the provision of a way of salvation in which God could " be just, and the Jus- 
tifier of him that believeth in Christ,* All his subjects were to be righteous, and he led 
them to look for new heavens and a new earth, in which righteousness should for ever 
d welL 2. The next title which Melchizedek bore was " King of peace/* and this was realized 
gloriously in the Saviour* His Divine ministry produced peace by giving repentance, 
which is the rejection of unholy and rebellious thoughts, and our reconciliation to the 
thoughts of God. Then comes peace through his blood. There is peace from the con- 
stancy of his superintendence of his people, and the certainty of his efficient interest in 
their daily life, whereby he makes all things work together for their good. He will lead 
them forward until their peace shall be as a river, and their righteousness as the waves 
of the sea. He is our Peace, who brings men of all nations to the fold on the eternal 
hills, and there shall be one flock and one Shepherd.— B. 

Vers. 4 — 10.— Christ superior to Melchizedek. I. Thb greatness or our Lord is 
foreshadowed BY Melchizedek's receiving TTTHE8 from Abraham. As the repre- 
sentative of Jehovah, Abraham paid tithes to this distinguished priest There is here an 
instance of that corporate principle which appears in the writings of Paul, who affirms 
that by the sin of Adam there came upon the race spiritual loss and exposure to death ; 
and by the appearance and glorious work of our Lord many are made righteous now, 
and obtain grace which reigns unto eternal life. Abraham here represents the Jewish 
people and the Jewish priesthood, who in the person of their illustrious ancestor acknow- 
ledges the authority of Melchizedek, who was the type of the Son of God. It was an 
impressive argument for the unrivalled glory of Christ as a Priest that the tribe of Levi 
paid tithes to him who foreshadowed him whose name is above every name. Beverting to 
the absence of all mention of Melchizedek's death on the sacred page, there is a contrast 
supplied between the Leviteswho receive tithes and die, but, as they pass through their 
ministry, pay tithes representatively to him of whom " it is witnessed that he liveth." 
Being once upon the right track, the writer discovers abundant proofs of the superiority 
of Christ to all the priesthood of the earthly temple, and finds the fulfilment of the 
words of him who promised the gift of the Holy Spirit in those memorable words, "He 
shall glorify me : for be shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto yon " (John xvi. 14). 

II. Thb superiority or Christ typified by Melchizedek's official act of 
blessing Abraham. The object of this branch of the argument is to show the pre- 
eminence of the type, and consequently the glory of the Antitype. Melchizedek blessed 
Abraham (Gen. xiv. 19, 20) in an act of solemn prayer to the most high God. There 
is one ritual form of blessing which was pronounced by Aaron and his sons in these 
words : " The Lord bless thee, and keep thee : the Lord make his face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee : the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace" (Numb. vi. 24—26). The word "to bless," in Hebrew, is derived from 
a root which signifies " to bend the knee," and therefore to bow before him who invokes 
the blessing of Jehovah, which " maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow therewith." The 
less is blessed of the better in office, spiritual dignity, and connection with the resource s 
of Heaven. The Hebrew Christians must see, as we may see, how arguments, illustra- 
tions, and typical events multiply to increase our confidence in him upon whose head 
are the many crowns of realized type, fulfilled prediction, and official glory. The last 
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glimpse of our Lord's earthly life seems to give the finishing touch to this subject 
"For it came to pass, while he blessed his disciples, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven " (Luke xxiv. 51).— B. 

Yen. 11 — 14. — A Divine priesthood. L The Divans wisdom justified by the 

APPOINTMENT OF A PRIEST AFTER THE ORDER OF MeLOHBEDEK. The argument is, 

that if perfection had been realized by the Law of Moses there would have been no 
change in the methods of worship and the order of the ministry. It is not consistent 
with the wisdom of God to do and undo, and to repair imperfections and supply defi- 
ciencies by after-thoughts and supplementary arrangements. The true and Divine 
purpose of the Law of Moses was to prepare for something better. It was our school- 
master to lead us to Christ The Jews still cling to it as an unchangeable institution, 
and refuse to leave the wilderness of 8inai for the Canaan of gospel light and privilege. 
The prediction which referred to another Priest who should be after the order of Mel- 
chizedek was a proof that the Aaronic ministry was provisional, and therefore another 
order was necessary to harmonize with that reign of grace, unexampled wealth of privi- 
lege, and cheering prospects of eternal life which the gospel provides for sinful men. 
The change of dispensation is no proof of change in the mind of God, since the Jewish 
Law was a kind of parenthesis which raves meaning to revelations whioh went before 
and followed after; and the old tabernacle yields to the enduring fabric of grace against 
which " the gates of hell shall not prevail.* 

II. The change of priesthood was necessary for the harmony and consistency 
of Divine arrangements in worship. It pleased God to act according to the counsel 
of his own will in the distribution of offices in the worship and national affairs of his 
ancient people Israel. No man was allowed to invade them who did not belong to the 
families and tribes whioh he chose to serve him. Hence the family of Levi was 
appointed to be priests, and members of the tribe of Judah were ordained to be kings 
over the nation. David, as a descendant from Judah, received many promises, and was 
permitted to enjoy prospects of the future dignity of his seed — in him who was " the 
Boot and Offspring of David, and the bright and morning Star." But there is no word 
of promise that any of his tribe should minister at the altar and stand in the holy 
of holies on the Day of Atonement Uzziah, one of the kings of the line of Judah, 
attempted to offer incense, and was in the presumptuous act smitten with leprosy, and 
was thrust, as an unclean person, from the temple courts (2 Chron. xxvi. 20). Moses 
laid down the law of the priesthood, and in none of the manifold details of priesthood, 
sacrifice, and worship, nor in any of the predictions of the future history of the tribes, 
is there any priestly appointment given to the family of Judah. The law must be 
changed. The new covenant must have its special and suitable ministry, and in the 
sphere of the gospels the dignity, sufficiency, and pre-eminence of Jesus Christ find 
their suitable exercise. It pleases God to put certain things together, and what "he 
hath joined, let no man put asunder. 9 * — B. 

Vers. 16 — 17.— The increasing evidence of ike appointment of our Lord to he an 
unchangeable Priest. This is to be found in the Divine oracle proclaimed in the 
hundred and tenth psalm. The distinction of Christ's priesthood is seen in the differ- 
ence whioh subsists in his Divine office from that which was held by men who wero 
made priests after a carnal commandment, whioh had to do with ceremonials and 
material matters chiefly, and who were mortal, and resembled in the brevity of 
their life and earthly charge the institution of which they wero ministers. Our Lord 
rises infinitely above the Jewish priesthood, because he is appointed * after the power 
of an endless life." St. John beheld him, in the visions of Patmos, in the splendour of 
his priestly office as the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, and heard him say, M I am he 
that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore." Amid all the changes 
of human affairs and the diversified experiences of bis followers he is "the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever ."— B. . 

Vers. 18, 19. — The weakness and unprofitableness of the commandment was seen in 
its inability to cleanse tho conscience from sin, and impart spiritual power to obey the 
moral Law. It was therefore removed and displaced, and publicly disannulled by tho 
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rending of the veil when our Lord died upon Calvary. The whole Law, priesthood, and 
sacrifices wore treated as the brazen serpent in the wilderness when it had answered the 
end of its appointment in the healing of those who, through their murmuring, had been 
bitten and were exposed to death under the frown of Jehovah. It is not consistent 
with Divine wisdom and love to maintain a useless institution like Judaism when a 
better covenant, a nobler Priest, and a holier Sacrifice have been appointed for the 
salvation of mankind. While the Law made nothing perfect it had its uses, for it pre- 
pared the way for the introduction of a better hope than that which believers had 
before the appointment of Christ to be High Priest over the house of God. In the 
previous parts of this Epistle there are impressive allusions to the privilege of drawing 
near to the throne of grace, and the contrast is suggested between the remoteness in 
which worshippers stood in past days and the near and filial approach of those who 
draw nigh through Christ Herein is the saying true, " The Law came by Moses ; but 
grace and truth by Jesus Christ." To draw near to God now is for our dark and per* 
plezed understandings to approach the Father of lights ; and for our weak and faltering 
nature to lay hold of that strength which makes us mount up with wings as eagles, run 
and not be weary, walk and not faint. — B. 

Vera. 19—22. — The Divine Priest. I. The PAE-EinirsHOE or otra Lord's pbiesthooi> 
a ttested BY the SOLEMNITY of his appointment. The priestsof the Mosaic Law were 
placed in their office by an act of the Divine will, and the order of their consecration was 
prescribed by the lawgiver, who probably superintended the process which fitted them to 
enter upon tneir duties. There was no oath proclaimed on the occasion. When Christ 
was appointed there was an oath, which was conveyed to the knowledge of the Church 
by David, the royal prophet. This oath declared the fixed and unchangeable purpose of 
God, that whatever else might change, the office of the high priesthood of Christ should 
never be abrogated. " For ever his word is settled in heaven." It is only on occasions 
of special solemnity that oaths are taken by men when they assume weighty and 
important offices. They are used at coronations of monarchs, and the appointment of 
judges and others who undertake to administer faithfully the charges which they 
assume. God condescends to engage by oath for the permanence and glory of the 
priesthood of Christ that ho shall be a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek» 
Here we see the loving care of God to invite and justify our trust in his dear Son. It 
is a vast and large confidence which he claims, and includes the rejection of all other 
confidences; our surrender to Christ of our understanding, will, and affections; our 
influence, time, and property ; our present and the vast future; and, as the demand is 
large, there is all evidence and provision to make our trust in the High Priest a reason- 
able service. He is appointed by oath, and is the Surety of a better covenant; and so 
there is a proportion and harmony between the Surety and the covenant itself. In the 
scheme of redemption God hath abounded in all wisdom and prudence. The new wine 
is put into new bottles, and the consistency of all arrangements for our redemption 
proves that all things are of God. 

IL The authorization of the priesthood. If any man had dared to approach 
Jehovah in the solemnities of worship without his express appointment, he would have 
been punished for his presumption. This is proved by the history of Uzziah (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 16). It is said of this king that his heart was lifted up, and, against the remon- 
strances of the priests, he would offer incense, and so combine the dignity of the 
priesthood and royalty in himself. "Pride went before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall," and he was confined as a leper until the day of his death. The 
vocation and appointment of Aaron were disputed by the Reubenites who had lost the 
priesthood, and the Levites who were ambitious of higher dignity ; and the case was 
decided by the punishment of the revolters, and the miraculous foliage, blossoms, and 
fruit of Aaron's rod. Jesus Christ has the high and supreme authority of Jehovah for his 
appointment, and the writer quotes the second psalm, which predicts the regal glory of 
the Son, who was " of the seed of David according to the flesh ; but was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead" (Rom. L 8, 4). Then follows a quotation from another Messianic psalm, which 
declares that he is a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. The order of AAron 
was too narrow and too imperfect to shadow forth the unrivalled dignity and worth of 
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him who is now set over the house of God. This latter type will reappear for farther 
discussion, and therefore we rest upon this declaration of the eternal will which appoints 
the Redeemer to be the High Priest for the race of mankind. It is the will of God, 
which is declared in solemn prophecy ; and if he speaks, it is done ; " he commands, and 
it stands fast. 19 

III. The consecration of Chbxst to his Divine office as a Priest. The consecra- 
tion of Aaron and the priests of the Mosaic Law was very elaborate and impressive, but 
was unaccompanied with any distress of mind and suffering of the flesh. The sonship 
of our Lord was eternal, and as a Son he came from heaven to assume our nature and 
pass through a career of sorrow and bitter experience, that he might learn and prove his 
obedience to his Father. "He took upon him the form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death." As he approached the close of his public ministry the agonies of 
his soul began to multiply in number and increase in intensity. His prayer in Geth- 
semane was probably present to the mind of the writer, where he was sorrowful even 
unto death, and implored, if it were possible, " that the cup might pass from him." He 
tittered his prayers with strong crying and tears. The usual manner of our Lord's 
teaching was quiet and gentle, for he did not lift up his voice nor cause it to be heard 
in the streets; but in the dire and inscrutable distress which came upon him, like 
Jacob in his mysterious wrestling, he wept and made supplication. He was heard on 
account of his godly fear or piety. It may be — for we would be cautious and reverential 
—that he was saved from death in Gethsemane, where he sweat w as it were great drops 
of blood falling to the ground, 1 ' by the ministry of a mighty angel like Gabriel or 
Michael ; or that he was delivered from the insupportable fear of the death of shame 
and agony which lay before him on Gal vary. He was heard for his piety, and came off 
more than a conqueror. Whatever mystery surrounds this solemn fact, the lesson is 
obvious that disciples must learn obedience in imitation of their Master; that, having 
overcome, they may sit down with him in his throne. " Through much tribulation we 
must enter tho kingdom." Having borne the sorrow, he has obtained the joy that was 
set before him, and being now consecrated by his sufferings and death, he & perfectly 
fitted for his mediatorial office, and becomes the Author of eternal salvation to all his 
obedient followers, and leads them onward to the glory of an immortal life. This is the 
highest and most glorious illustration of the methods of that grace which was seen in 
the life of Joseph, into whose soul the iron entered, whom the word of the Lord tried ; 
but afterwards he shone in the light of wisdom, became the saviour of millions from 
the pangs of famine and death, kept alive the chosen seed, and prepared for the higher 
revelations of Horeb and Calvary. To obviate any doubts which might arise from so 
profound a humiliation on the part of Jesus Christ, it is repeated that he was u called 
of God a High Priest after the order of Melchizedek."— B. 

Vers. 23 — 25. — The immortal priesthood of Christ enhanced by weighty consideration*. 
The first is that the ancient priesthood passed through many hands, in which fact there 
were some obvious disadvantages. Some priests were so neglectful of their office that 
the prophet had to become a preacher of righteousness. All preachers had to pass 
through a process of education to gain fitness for their ministry ; others were priests 
when there was no temple, no altar, and no holy of holies. Death came to them in 
turn, and lifted the mitre from the brow, the breastplate from the breast, and closed the 
lips which pronounced the priestly benediction. The second consideration is that our 
Lord has an unchangeable appointment, because death has no power over him now that he 
has taken his life again. There is no death in the sublime sphere of his ministry. Ho 
can say, "0 death, where is thy sting? grave, where is thy victory?" The value 
of this unfailing life is that it is devoted to the work of salvation. He is able to savo 
to the uttermost by superintending the personal life of his followers, and supplying 
them with Christian peace and spiritual power, and by keeping before their minds his 
idea of salvation. He can infuse his own precious life through their souls, and lead 
through the paths of fellowship with God, evangelical obedience, and gracious discipline, 
until they are saved to the uttermost and attain to the resurrection of the dead. This 
is associated with his intercession, of which we have a sublime and affecting example 
in the seventeenth chapter of St John's Gospel. If others condemn, he makes interces- 
*ion«__lf others neglect or persecute, he is their friend in the presence of God. If his 
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people are in the outer court engaged in prayer, he is within the veil to offer acceptable 
License. By his undecaying life he quietly pursues his own plans; and by the 
constancy of his ministry he gives a unity to his people of various communions, places 
of abode, and ages of time, who thus become one in Christ Jesus. — B. 

Vers. 26 — 28. — The two priesthoods : a contrast I. The exalted and perfect 

CHABACTEB OF GhRI8T IS CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE PRIESTS OF THE OLD LAW. 

There was a Divine fitness in the appointment of our Lord, because, as we learn from the 
evangelists, he was holy, and full of love to God ; and so pure that the temptations of 
Satan aud the wickedness of an " adulterous generation " never sullied his nature. He 
was harmless, and Pilate asked the question, " Why, what evil hath he done?' 9 In 
our Lord there was no need of a sin offering to repair his relations to God. Angela who 
have never left their first estate need no sin offerings, for they have never transgressed 
the Divine Law. By the perfect purity of Christ's nature he was lifted above the level 
of the necessities of sinful men, and he consequently required no atonement for him- 
self. Had he been imperfect, and his sacrifice of limited power, he must have suffered 
daily to remove the daily accumulation of sin. This is needless ; for by one holy obla- 
tion, in which all the blessing redounds to men, he has provided an atonement which, 
like an inexhaustible fountain of grace, flows day and night, century after century, to 
wash away sin and produce Divine peace in the hearts of men. 

IL Anothbb impressive contrast is adduced between the Lord Jesus and 
the FBXE8T8 of the law. The descendants of Aaron are described as having infirmity, 
which denotes the weakness, instability, and frailty of their nature. It points probably 
to something more serious, and may allude to the serious deficiencies and imperfections 
of their moral character. Some of them were grievously unmindful of the responsibility 
of their office, and allowed alien altars and idolatrous worship to defile the temple of 
Jehovah. The last traces of the priesthood in the pases of Holy Scripture present the 
unlovely portraits of Gaiaphas, Annas, and others. To these men the writer does not 
alludo by name, though the Christians who read the Epistle might feel the awful force 
of the reference, and say, " How. is the fine gold changed 1 " The high priest delivered 
Christ to Pilate, and had the greater sin. The word of the oath appoints our Lord, 
who was consecrated and made. perfect through sufferings; and therefore, over against 
the weak, sinful, and unworthy priesthood of mortal men, the Divine Son stands m the 
glory of his character and permanence and effects of ministry. — B. 

Vers. 1—17.— The priesthood for ever after the order qf Melchizedek. It is evident 
that the whole of this elaborate argument with respect to Melchizedek must be looked 
at in the light of the reference to Pa. ex. In quoting this psalm, the writer was on 
firm ground so far as his readers were concerned. They would not repudiate the 
significance of this utterance, that it must have some weighty, practical meaning ; and 
it was his to show them what that meaning was, and so to cheer their hearts amid 
what so distressed them — the thought of having to give up entirely the ordinances of 
Judaism. There are the two orders of nriesthood : the order of Aaron, and the order 
of Melchizedek. To the first of these the people attached great moment, and rightly 
so. The priest was a depositary of sacrificial commandments and practices, the 
temporary and defective nature of which were bidden by their long continuance. To 
use the common saying, " Possession was nine points of the law," and so it was needful 
to make them see very clearly how there was another order of priesthood, with more 
stability and power of service in it than anything the Aaronic priesthood could show. 
The Aaronio service, by showing its own insufficiency, was doing its best to prepare 
for the service after the order of Melchizedek. As to who Melchizedek really was, it 
is vain to inquire; and it is less needful to know because it is the office and not the 
man that is in question. Indeed, our very ignorance is part of the fitness of the type. 
Mysterious in his origin and his destiny, starting up all at once and as quickly dis- 
appearing, of whom we know nothing more than that he was a king and himself a 
priest, he becomes a very fitting type of that Priest who will never lay down his office 
while priesthood is needed. The abiding character of the priesthood of Jesus is the one 
mat truth that toe are to learn from all this comparison between Melchizedek and 
Aaron. The whole of this chapter was of supreme importance at the jtioie, and it may 
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still have a large part to play in the bringing of Jews to Jesus ; bat it can hardly be 
pretended that it has the same importance to us. — Y. 

Ver. 16. — The power of an endless life. We have here illustrated— 
I. Thb feebleness of that which defends upon the flesh. Here the particular 
institution is that of priesthood ; but the truth obtains with regard to all institutions 
dependent on the limits of fleshly human nature and the faculties of fallen human 
nature. The law of the Jewish priesthood was a law that had to take particular 
notice of the limitations of human life. The office was held by a man whose term of 
office at the longest was but brief, and his death had to be prepared for, and his 
successor duly initiated. That successor was a son, and who should say what sort of 
man he would turn out? There are certain things law can do and certain other 
things it cannot do* A law could be made setting apart a tribe for holy service, and a 
family for priestly service ; but there the power stopped. No law can secure character. 
No law can secure willing, hearty, devoted service. Indeed, there might even be a 
show of fairness in men belonging to the tribe of Levi saying, " Why should we be 
tied down, willing or unwilling, to this work of the altar ?' r Note how power is 
contrasted in this verse with law, as much as to intimate the necessary feebleness 
of law. Its very strength in one direction helps to constitute its feebleness in another. 
It has nothing to fall back upon but the caprices and fluctuations of natural character. 
It brings to men knowledge, indeed ; but, bringing that, brings only too often little but 
exasperation, irritation, depression. How many things there are in which the law of 
the fleshly commandment fails I The good king is succeeded by the bad one. The 
father uses his possession wisely ; the son comes in to squander, neglect, and alienate. 
The father makes a fortune through frugality and industry ; the son scatters it all to 
the winds. 

IL Thb contrasted power of the endless life. The Aaronio priest stands 
as the great representative of service limited by the necessary boundaries of human 
nature. Jesus stands forward as One whose service is unlimited save by the negligence 
or the unbelief of those whom he seeks to save. My fellow-man can only serve me 
as long as he is in the world, and even while in the world he may be cramped in 
many ways so that his service becomes an almost ineffectual thing. But Jesus has 
an endless, that is an indissoluble life. Duration is not the only thing to be thought 
of. There might be an immense duration of comparative uselessness. To say that 
the life is indissoluble means that its fulness continues unimpaired in the slightest 
degree. It is not a matter of ebbings and Sowings ; summer fulness of sap, and wintei 
subsidence. Wherever we find death in the service of the brother man, we find life in 
the service of the Man Christ Jesus. It is so in his priesthood ; so in his kingship ; so 
in his teaching; so in his ministry.— Y. 

Yen. 18, 19.— The Law/ailing, the gospel succeeding. It is very necessary here to 
turn from the ordinary version to the revised one, for the ordinary version utterly 
hides the antithesis which is the very essence of the meaning. On one side there is a 
disannulling of the Mosaic commandment with respect to priesthood, but on the other 
sido there is the bringing in of a better hope. These two elements of the antithesis 
have, therefore, to be separately considered. 

I. The disannulling of the fleshly commandment. "The fleshly commandment," 
as it is called in ver. 16. A reason is given for the disannulling. The changes in the 
Divine economy are never arbitrary. Keasons are not always given for these changes ; 
but when we can understand them they are given, and thus we are helped to believo 
in the wisdom of changes which we have not knowledge enough to understand. The 
reason has a twofold aspect. A general principle is stated, and there is a particular 
illustration of it The general principle is that the Law makes nothing perfect, com- 
pletes nothing ; the particular illustration is found in the weakness and uselessness of 
the commandment which called into existence the Aaronio priesthood. No institution 
can plead a commandment of God for its existence when it has manifestly lost its 
use. The commandmeut was useless because it was weak ; and then the uselessness 
reacted on the weakness and made it weaker still. Men ceased to look to the priest- 
hood for any good and helpful thing, though the priesthood kept its formal place, 
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because there was nothing as yet to act as a substitute. Then the question may be 
asked — Why dye a commandment which was weak and useless? The answer lies in 
that word "foregoing.* That which goes before implies something coming after. 
The Law was weak and useless for certain things, but not, therefore, weak and useless 
for all things. The Law came like light shining on human spiritual darkness, revealing 
dilapidation and corruption, and there it stopped ; it showed the thing needing to be done, 
and in the very showing indicated how some agency would come in due time to do it. 
IL The introduction of the better hope. One notices a change of term hero as 
in ver. 16. There we read of the former priest according to the law of a fleshly com- 
mandment, and the new abiding Priest according to the power of an indissoluble life. 
So here, that which is put away is a commandment; that which is brought in is a 
hope. The old commandment, weak and useless, left men in despair as far as their 
natural faculties were concerned. The new Priest steps upon the scene, needing no 
commandment. His functions are the appropriate outcome of the fulness of his life. 
And, coming among men, he comes as the visible immediate stimulator of hope. 
Manifestly he has relations with God, channels of connection with the Infinite Purity, 
such as not all the sum of Aaronic priests taken together had. As men drew near to some 
of the old priests, steeped in selfishness, pride, arrogance, they veritably drew nearer to 
the devil from whom it behoved them to flee ; but drawing near to Jesus it was not pos- 
sible that they should do anything else than in the same movement draw near to God. — Y. 

Ver. 26. — The Priest made separate from sinners* L The difference ih this 

RESPECT BETWEEN THE PRIESTHOOD OF JESUS AND THE PRIESTHOOD OF AARON. The 

Aaronio priest was also made separate from sinners; but he was only separated 
officially. The separation lay in nothing more than natural descent and the wearing 
of priestly vestments. The Aaronic priest indicated in a feeble symbolic way what 
a true priest ought to be. In course of time, indeed, he might become separated 
from sinners in a way not to be desired, fenced round by an artificial sanctity, aod 
superstitiously regarded as if he had in him nothing less than the Power of heaven and 
helL But Jesus comes separated by nature, character, and by many outward mani- 
festations of these things. The nearness of Jesus to men has already been insisted on ; 
how he is a partaker of flesh and blood ; how he is in all points tempted as men are. 
And what is then stated, in a collateral way, so that it may not be forgotten, is now, at 
the proper place, brought out and put to the front. Jesus is nearer to the universal 
man than any priest could be ; but while so near there is a separation that goes to the 
very depths of being. This is what gives him his unique power. Moving among men, 
he hears their cries and prayers, sees their need ; but he receives no infection from 
their narrowness, selfishness, degrading thoughts. Evil passes before him, but only 
to stir up into greatest activity his sympathy with those who suffer from the evil ; 
that evil prevails not in the least over his own affections. 

IL THE PRACTICAL RESULTS TO US OF THIS DIFFERENCE. 1. Sis power to keep US is 

always manifest It Is impossible to read about Jesus, to contemplate him in any 
attribute whatever, without being struck with the two united aspects of his person : 
first, association with us ; and secondly, difference from us. We are drawn close to 
him because of the manifold fulness of his humanity ; and then being drawn, we are 
made to feel how strong his hand is, and what a perennial Fountain of assistance and 
blessedness he becomes. 2. We have always some one to look at, to lift us above cynical 
thoughts of mankind. How easy it is to get into a way of saying that human nature 
is a very poor thing at its best 1 We cannot get the flaws and meannesses of even good 
men out of our recollection. Now here is the separated Man, the great High Priest, to 
show what a glorious thing human nature is when we can see it in its full purity. 
Jesus is not only pure himself, but he can purify the medium through which he is 
beheld. Those who come to see Jesus as he is, learn to think better and more hope- 
fully both of themselves and others. 8. The ideal is given which we are to seek ana to 
reach. The great High Priest stands in the midst of sinful men to whom he ministers, 
for the most practical purpose of making them like himself! He is separated from 
sinners in order that sinners, being transformed and perfected, may not be separated 
from him. When the ideal and real meet in one person, then the better hope is 
indeed brought in,— Y. 
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EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTEB Vm. 

Ch. vm. 1— x. 19. 

The High Priesthood of Ohrxbt fulfils 
the Symbolism of thb Aabonio, and is 
alone an Eternal Bkalttt. 

Christ's heavenly priesthood, shown above 
to be of a higher order than that of Aaron, 
destined to supersede it, is in this section of 
the Epistle (as intimated in the concluding 
verses of ch. vii.) set forth in fall as tho 
reality foreshadowed by it The two priest- 
hoods are compared with respect to (1) their 
spheres, (2) their functions, (3) their effects ; 
and, in the course of the exposition, the two 
covenants (8ia04«ai) to which they respec- 
tively belong are explained and contrasted. 

Ver. 1.— How the chief matter in (or, in 
regard to) the things which are being said 
is (or, to sum up what we are saying). The 
word Kt<pdxouor in itself may mean either 
u summary" or M chief point* 9 It is not 
" the sum of what we have spoken," as in 
A.V. " Caput, id est pnecipuum . . . dum 
hax omnia dearchisaoerdotenostro dicimus, 
caput totius sermonis, ordine ita postulante, 
commemorandum venit Conf. M, ver. 6; 
ch. ix. 10, 15, 17; x. 28" (Bengel). We 
have such a High Priest (i.e. such as has 
been described; cf. ch. vii 26), who sat 
down on the right hand of the throne of the 
"Majesty (or, of Majesty) in the heavens (cf . 
ch. 1. 8, and what was there said). 

Ver. 2.— A minister of the sanctuary (r&p 
ayitav, neuter, as in oh. ix. 12, equivalent to 
"the holy places;" cf. oh. ix. 8; x. 19), 
and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man. The sphere of Christ's 
priestly ministration (Xcirovpydj, Xurovpy**** 
Xcirovpyia, being the recognized words in 
the LXX. and Josephus for denoting sacer- 
dotal functions,— hence Liturgy) is thus in 
the first place pointed to as being a heavenly 
one, symbolized only by the earthly sanc- 
tuary. But what is the true tabernacle, in 
which Christ ministers ? Are we to suppose 
that an actual prototype of the earthly 
tabernoclo is regarded as existing locally 
beyond the sky? No; it is only implied 
that there are, in the suprasensuous sphere, 
facta and relations which are symbolized 
and made level to our comprehension by 
local imagery. Still, there may be conceived 
as present to the writer's mind an ideal 
picture of a heavenly temple, such as was 
seen in vision by prophets, and served to aid | 
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their conception of realities beyond their 
ken. Thus in Ps. xxix., where the thunder- 
storm is described, the Lord is conceived, in 
the introductory and concluding verses, as 
enthroned above it in his heavenly temple, 
sitting there a King for ever, and worshipped 
by the "sons of God." Thus in 1 Kings 
xxii. 19 Michaiah sees in vision " the Lord 
sitting on his throne, and all the host of 
heaven standing by him, on his right hand 
and on his left" In Isa. vi. this throne is 
seen as the distinct counterpart of the 
mercy-seat in the earthly temple, with the 
winged forms above it, and the "house" 
filled with the smoke of incense, and livo 
coals upon the altar. EzekieTs still more 
remarkable visions (ch. L, x., xL) are in 
like manner enlargements of the idea of the 
Sheohinah in the holy of holies (cf. also Ps. 
xi. 4; Micah i. 2; Hab. ii. 20). Then the 
visions of St John in the Revelation havo 
the same basis ; there is still seen a glorious 
counterpart above of the temple below; 
though now with new accessories, expres- 
sive of accomplished redemption. But 
that St John's visions are meant only as 
imagery representing the incomprehensible 
is evident throughout, and especially from 
the ideal description of the holy city in 
Rev. xxL, in which ver. 22 is peculiarly 
significant : " And I saw no temple therein : 
for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
are the temple of it" In the same way is 
to be understood the "true tabernacle." 
If, as we may suppose, the writer had beforo 
his mind the prophetic visions of such a 
heavenly temple, he entertains them only 
as imaging spiritual facts and relations in 
the regions of eternity. " Which the Lord 
pitched," etc., may have reference to Isa. 
xlii. 5, 'O voaio'as rhp oipadr koX irfffas 
aurbr, LXX. 

Ten. 3, 4.— For every high priest is 
appointed to offer gifts and sacrifices: 
wherefore it is of necessity that this one 
also have somewhat to offer. For (rather, 
nay; the reading fi\p oly being better sup- 
ported than the Textus Receptus filv yap) 
u he were on earth, he would not even be a 
priest, seeing there are those who offer the 
gifts according to the Law. These verses are 
in proof of the assertion of ver. 2, viz. 
that Christ has his ministry in the heavenly 
tabernacle. He has been shown to be a 
High Priest : therefore he must make somo 
offering, this being the very purpose of a 
high priest's office (cf. ch. v. 1). But where? 
Not certainly in the earthly tabernacle, 
this being served already, and exclusively 
served, by the sons of Aaron. There- 
fore it must be in the heavenly sphere 
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Smbolized by the earthly tabernacle. And 
en, in ver. 5, that there U a heavenly reality, 
of which the earthly tabernacle is bnt a 
shadow, is shown by what was said of the 
latter when it was made. {What Christ offers 
in the heavenly sphere is surely his own 
atoning sacrifice. Some commentators have 
found a difficulty in this conception on the 
ground that this his sacrifice had been com- 
pleted once for all before his asoension. 
True ; bnt he is regarded as carrying its 
efficacy with him to the mercy-seat above, 
and so for ever offering it; even as it is 
continually commemorated and pleaded in 
the Eucharist by the Church below. And 
thus, be it observed, the symbolism of the 
Day of Atonement is accurately fulfilled. 
For the high priest did not sacrifice within 
the tabernacle; he only carried to the holy 
of holies the blood, representing the atoning 
efficacy of the sacrifice made outside before 
his entrance.) 

Ver. 5.— Who (<.«. being such as do so; 
otrvtf) serve a copy and shadow of the 
heavenly things (&r6t*ry/M here, as in oh. 
ix. 23, means " representation." in the way of 
copy, not of pattern. " Shadow " (owi a) is 
opposed in oh. x. 1 to *U&v, which denotes 
the reality, and in Col. ii. 17 to <r»na\ even 
as Moses Is admonished of God when about to 
make the tabernacle (literally, to complete; 
bnt not in the sense of finishing a thing 
begun, but of carrying out a design to entire 
completion); for, 8ee, saith he, that thou 
make all things according to the pattern that 
was showed thee in the mount. For the 
sense of ic*xpiffiArurra<, according to Hel- 
lenistic usage, cf. Matt ii. 22, M Being warned 
of God in a dream (xpVfJumaBtU 9e swr 1 
trapy The reference here is to ExocL xzv. 
40 ; the words which " the Lobd spake unto 
Moses." Rabbinical writers, holding the 
view of an actual heavenly tabernacle, the 
prototype of the earthly one, have concluded 
from the passage in Exodus that Moses had 
a vision of it, or that a visible representation 
of it was exhibited to him on the mount 
All that is necessarily implied is that he 
was divinely admonished to make the taber- 
nacle after the fashion conveyed, in what- 
ever way, to his apprehension when on the 
mount, so that it might be a true representa- 
tion of some heavenly reality (cf. Acts vii. 44). 

Ver. 6. — But now (rar) in its usual logical, 
not temporal, sense; of. ch. xi 16; alsoli 8; 
ix. 26; xiL 26) hath he obtained a more 
exoellent ministry, by how much also he is 
the Mediator of a better oovenant, whieh 
(*r<*t equivalent to qnippequm^ as usual) 
hath been established upon better promises. 
Here the idea of the new Sio^mi, introduced 
first in the way of anticipation at ch. vii 
22, is brought to the front, to be carried out 
in what follows. There the proved superior I 



greatness of the predicted priest was made 
the measure of the superior excellence of 
the covenant of which he has become 
Surety ; here the superior excellence of the 
new covenant, which is now to be shown from 
prophecy, is made the measure of that of 
Christ's priestly ministry, which has iust 
been proved to be of necessity in the sphere 
of heavenly realities of which the Mosaic 
ritual was but a copy and shadow. The word 
here used is not tyyvos ("surety 99 ), as in ch. 
vii 22, but luo-irvs (" mediator *) ; on which 
it is to be observed that the mediator of the 
old oovenant was not Aaron, bnt Moses (see 
Gal. iii. 19): it was he that intervened 
between God and the congregation in the 
establishment of the oovenant; and thus, 
in this respect also, the priesthood of the 
new oovenant transcends the old one, in that 
(as was shown also in the earlier part of the 
Epistle) the type of Moses, as well as of 
Aaron, is fulfilled in it The word wtpepo- 
etnrrm ("established " in A.V.; « enacted n 
in the reeent E.V.) expresses the promul- 
gation of a Zois— appositely in the .first 
place to the Law of Moses, which con- 
stituted the conditions of the old oovenant ; 
but also to the description of the new cove- 
nant, which follows from Jeremiah, according 
to which the law remains, but to be written 
on the heart The gospel is elsewhere re- 
garded under the idea of fate, .though 'not a 
law of bondage, but of liberty-- a law, not 
of the letter, but of the Spirit (see Bom. iii 
27;viii.2;ix.81;Jas.i.25). The -better 
promises" are such as the passage from 
Jeremiah, quoted below, notably represents. 
Other passages might be referred to (such as 
Ezek. xxxvi 25, etc. ; xxxvii 24, etc), of 
similar significance, though not with the 
same marked mention of a nets covenant to 
supersede the old one. This memorable 
passage (Jer. xxxi 81 — 85) oocurs in a 
distinct section of Jeremiah's prophecies 
(xxx*, xxxi.), delivered after the commence- 
ment of the Captivity, and directed to bo 
written in a book. The subject of the 
whole section is the restoration of Israel, 
its ultimate Messianic reference being 
patent to all who acknowledge any such at 
all in prophecy. In evidence of this there 
is not only the passage before us, pointing 
to an entirely new oovenant with Israel, 
and the ideal tone of the whole prophecy, 
but also, in particular, the view of all the 
scattered tribes, not Jndah only— the whole 
ideal Israel— being gathered together from 
all oountries to Zion, and of David himself 
to rule over them as king. The national 
and local framework, which the picture has 
in oommon with other prophetic visions of 
the ooming days, is of oourse no difficulty 
to those familiar with the style of the pro- 
phetic books. 
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Ver. 7.— For if that fbnt covenant had 
been faultless, then should no place have 
been sought for a second. u For " introduces 
this sentence as a reason for what has been 
already said ; i.e. for a better covenant having 
been spoken of. The expression might be 
objected to by Hebrew readers as implying 
imperfection in the original Divine covenant 
M Nay," sayB the writer, " it was imperfect, 
it was not faultless ; for prophecy itself de- 
clares this." Should it be further objected 
that in the prophecy it is not the old cove- 
nant itself that is found fruit with, but the 
ale for not observing it, the answer would 
tat the remedy for their non-observance 
being the substitution of a new one that 
would answer its purpose better, some im- 
perfection in the old one is implied. This 
is indeed the very point of this verse. If 
it be asked, further, how faultiness in the 
old covenant is compatible with the view of 
its Divine origin, the answer is abundantly 
supplied in St. Paul's Epistles. His posi- 
tion constantly is that the Mosaic Law, 
though in itself w holy, just, and true," and 
adequate to its purpose, was still imperfect 
as a means of justification. It was but a 
temporary dispensation, with a purpose of 
its own, intervening between the original 
promise to Abraham and the fulfilment of 
that promise in Christ Thus it is no de- 
rogation to itself or to its Author to charge 
it with "weakness and unprofitableness" 
for a purpose it was never meant to answer. 
Vers. 8— 12.— For finding mult with them 
(i.e. the people), he saith (or, as some take 
it, finding fault, he with to them), Behold, 
the days oome, saith the Lord, that I will 
accomplish upon the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah a new covenant : not accord- 
ing to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day when I took them by the 
hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt; 
because they continued not In my covenant, 
and I regarded them not, saith the Lord. 
For this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord ; I will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their hearts -. 
and I will be to them a God, and they shall 
be to me a people : and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbour, and every man 
his brother, saying, Know the Lord : for 
all shall know me, from the least to tho 
greatest. For I will be merciful to their 
unrighteousness, and their sins and their 
iniquities will I remember no more. The 
passage is quoted from the LXX., with a 
few verbal differences which do not affect 
1ho meaning. In ver. 9 our A.V. renders 
the original in Jeremiah M although I was 
an Husband unto them," instead of M and I 
regarded them not (icdyu fofay<ra ofa-fir)." 
The LXX., followed in the text, gives the 



more probable meaning. On the whole 
passage be it observed: 1. "Behold, the 
davB come," like a in that day," is a usual 
prophetic phrase for denoting the age of the 
Messiah. 2. The failure of the old cove- 
nant is attributed in the first plaoe to the 
people's not continuing in it, and then, as a 
consequence, to the Lord's withdrawal of 
his protection. The evidence of such with- 
drawal immediately before the prophet's 
view may be supposed to have been the 
Babylonian captivity. 8. The distinguishing 
characteristics of the new covenant are (1; 
God's laws, not imposed as an external code, 
but put into the mind and written on the 
heart; (2) the general knowledge of the 
Lord by small as well as great, without tho 
former need of continual admonition ; and 
(3) as the originating and inspiring cause 
of all, the forgiveness on the Lord's part of 
past sins. It is important to perceive that 
this last characteristic of the new covenant, 
though coming last in order, is given as tho 
reason for the other two ; for this is a first 
principle of the gospel. The sense of for- 
giveness through Onrist of acceptance in 
the Beloved, is ever set forth as the inspir- 
ing principle of the obedience of Christians. 
H We love him, because ho first loved us." 
And hence flow the two results denoted in 
the prophecy. CO "I will put my laws," 
etc. ; ie. there will ensue, through the in- 
spiring Spirit, from the sense of forgive- 
ness in Christ, a hearty service of love and 
loyalty ; no mere mechanical observance of 
an external code. Then, (2) "And they 
shall not teach," etc. ; Le. those who thus, led 
by the Spirit, give themselves to such hearty 
service, will acquire, further, an immediate, 
and as it were instinctive, M knowledge of 
the Lord," not confined to M the wise " or 
M the scribe," but the personal privilege of 
even the "little ones' 1 of Christ (c£ Matt, 
xi. 25, "I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes ; " also John 
vi. 45, M It is written in the prophets, And 
they shall be aU taught of God;" also 1 
Thess. iv. 9, "But as touching brotherly 
love, ye need not that I write unto you ; for 
ye yourselves are taught of God to lovo 
one another;" also 1 John ii. 20, "But 
ye have an unction from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things"). It is not to bo 
inferred ^as has been) from this last result 
that a distinct order of ministry is no es- 
sential constituent of the Christian Church 
for admonition of others. The fact that 
such a ministry was constituted from the 
first in all the Churches, and was in active 
operation when apostles wrote as above, is 
in itself sufficient disproof of such a view. 
All that is implied is that all faithful 
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believers, small as well as great (using, of 
course, the means of grace and edification 
provided for them in the Ohnrch), should 
themselves have inward illumination and 
personal communion with God. This is 
indeed a peculiar glory of the Christian 
religion. The poorest and the simplest 
believer may have spiritual perceptions and 
spiritual experience of his own, surpassing 
those of his appointed guides, and remain- 
ing his own though priests and teachers be 
unfaithful. * I am small and despised" (may 
the Christian, still more than the ancient 
psalmist, say), " yet do not I forget thy pre- 
cepts." " I have more understanding than 
all my teachers ; for thy testimonies are my 
meditation." Observe, lastly, the ideality of 
the whole view given of the effects of the 
sew covenant It presents to us the pur- 
pose, the potentiality, of the new dispen- 
sation, rather than results to be fully 
realized in this world ; though still actually 
realized so far as the "glorious light of 
the gospel" illuminates the Church, and 
is allowed to M shine into" the human 
heart This remark applies to all Messianic 
prophecy. 

Yer. 13.— In that he smith, A new cove- 
nant, he hath made the first old. But that 
which is becoming old and waxeth aged is 
nigh unto vanishing away. "He hath 
made the first old" f*-era\af«*f) refers to 
-the time of Jeremiah's prophecy, not of the 
" The ve 



writing of the Epistle. 



very mention 



of a new covenant had even then antiquated 
the other. It thenceforth survived only 
under the category of old as opposed to 
new; and further marked with the grow- 
ing decrepitude which is the precursor of 
dissolution. This further idea is expressed 
by the present participle naXaioifitvor (else- 
where applied to garments that are wearing 
out ; cf . Ps. ciL 27 ; ch, i. 11; Isa.L 9; 1L6; 
Luke xii. 33), and also by wpAncor, a figure 
taken from the advance of old age in men. 
When the Epistle was written, it would 
not have been spoken of as " waxing old," 
but as defunct The temple, indeed, was 
still standing, with the old ritual going on ; 
but it had become but as the stately shrine 
of a lifeless thing. As to the view of the 
antiquation having begun even in the pro- 
phetic age, we observe that the prophets 
themselves show a consciousness of this, 
in that their growing tendency is to de- 
preciate rather than exalt the ceremonial 
Law, and to put mercy above sacrifice. In 
fact, the Old Testament itself, especially in 
its later parts, is replete with the prin- 
ciples of the new covenant, anticipated in 
part, though not to be fully revealed till 
Christ appeared. And so, when he did 
appear, the old dispensation had already 
become obsolete, and the new one preparea 
for ; to be rejected in Israel by those only 
who, "in the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment," had " the veil upon their heart" 



HOMILETICS. 

Yen. 1—6.— The chief point This passage does not present a recapitulation of the 
topics already considered ; it emphasizes, as the crowning topic in connection with our 
Lord's priesthood, the met that he has been "made higher than the heavens." 

L The heavenly majesty of our High Priest. (Ver. 1.) He dwells now in 
heaven, his native home. He occupies there the loftiest place ; for he shares the sove- 
reign authority and the universal dominion of the absolute God. Aaron exercised his 
priesthood in^an earthly sanctuary made by men's hands ; Christ officiates as our High 
Priest in the eternal uncreated heavens. Aaron, when he entered the holy of holies 
once a year on the great Jewish fast-day, merely stood for a short time before the sym- 
bolic throne — his attitude one of lowly service ; but Christ has "$at down" at the right 
hand of the Eternal— his attitude that of royal government It is noticeable that in 
this treatise the doctrine of the resurrection of Jesus does not receive the prominence 
which is given to it in almost every Epistle of Paul. Indeed, it is only once mentioned 
(ch. xiii. 20). But doubtless the reason of this is to be found in the unique design of 
the treatise. This book alone, of all the books of Scripture, expounds the doctrine 
of the priesthood of Christ; and it brings into the foreground, accordingly, only those 
acts which he performed as the Antitype of Aaron— his sacrifice of himself in the outer 
court of this world, and his passing within the blue veil of heaven to sprinkle his blood 
upon the mercy-seat. So the writer dwells only upon the death and the ascension of 
the Saviour. 

IL His heavenly ministry. (Vers. 2—6.) The ministry of the Redeemer is not 
incompatible with his majesty ; for he performs it as the Plenipotentiary of the God- 
head, and in virtue of his session at " the right hand of the throne. 19 The heavenly 
sanctuary in which Christ officiates is here contrasted with the Hebrew sanctuary. Wo 
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are reminded that the Mosaic tabernacle and its ritual were nothing more than an 
adumbration of the realities of the true tabernacle. They were only a shadowy 
prophecy of the priestly ministry of the Lord Jesus. The very furniture of the sacred 
tent had a symbolic meaning ; and every article was formed after a Divine " pattern " 
(ver. 6V— the snuffers and incense-spoons as well as the magnificent lamp-stand. But 
how different the scene of Christ's continual intercession from the Jewish tabernacle or 
temple 1 Having offered himself as a Sacrifice upon the altar of burnt offering which 
had been set np on Calvary, he had to appear within the sanctuary of God with his 
atoning blood. Not being, however, a high priest after the order of Aaron, he could 
not go for this purpose into the temple at Jerusalem; so, if he was to continue to be 
"a Priest at all" (ver. 4), it behoved him to seek another temple. Jesus accordingly 
ascended to heaven, " the true tabernacle ; " and he carries on his ministry there in 
" the sanctuary," i.e. in the holy of holies which belongs to that true tabernacle (ver. 2). 
The Levitical high priests were but typical mediators, who performed typical services in 
connection with a typical sanctuary. Jesus is the anti-typical High Priest, who has 
offered a real sacrifice for sin, and who makes prevailing intercession for his people 
within the true archetypal tabernacle. His ministry, therefore, is " more excellent " 
than Aaron's. 

Lessons. 1. For the materialist. The, Mosaic tabernacle was a "copy" of the 
celestial sanctuary ; but are not all nature and all earthly relations just an adumbration 
of the unseen ? 

« What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth u thought? " 

(Milton.) 

2. For the saeerdotalist. Jesus is the one mediating Priest of the New Testament 
Church ; and even he is no longer a sacrificing Priest. He bled and died in the outer 
court ; and he mediates in " the sanctuary M now by intercession. 3. For the formalist 
How great the guilt of the man who, while professing to be a Christian, does not make 
the priesthood of Christ a main theme of his thoughts, and the joy of his heart ! 4. 
For the Christian believer. The saint should more and more rejoice in Jesus as his 
Priest, and constantly re-commit his soul into his hands, to be introduced to God by 
him. 5. For the gospel minister. While the teaching of the pulpit ought to range, as 
far as possible, over the wide sweep of thought which is embraced hi the orbit of the 
Bible, the doctrine of the mediation of our glorified Redeemer must be its u chief point " 
— the key-stone of all its utterances, whether evangelical or ethical. 

Vers. 6—13.— The new covenant. Here we have another of the broad contrasts which 
everywhere meet us in this treatise. In those Epistles which are undoubtedly Paul's, 
the process of reasoning resembles the movement of a. file of soldiers ; but in this to the 
Hebrews, the movement resembles rather that of soldiers io rank. The writer intro- 
duces his contrast between the covenants with the remark (ver. 6) that our Lord's 
heavenly ministry as greatly excels that of Aaron as the new covenant which he 
administers is superior to the old. 

L The old covenant was imperfect. "That first covenant" (ver. 7) does not 
refer to the covenant of works, which was made with Adam in Eden ; but to the Mosaic 
dispensation of the economy of grace. This covenant had been solemnly inaugurated 
and accepted by the Jews at the foot of Mount Sinai (Exod. xxiv. 4 — 8) ; and it had 
been repeatedly renewed in later times (Josh. xxiv. 24, 25 ; 2 Chron. xv. 12 ; 2 Kings 
xi. 17 ; 2 Chron. xxix. ; Nek. ix., xX It was not " faultless ; " that is, it was imperfect 
as a dispensation of grace. The Mfosaio institutions were only preparatory to those of 
gospel times. They were legal rather than evangelical, and sensuous rather than 
spiritual. They were suited to the nonage of the Church ; and " Israel was a child " 
when God " took him by the hand to lead him forth out of the land of Egypt * (ver. 9 ; 
Hos. xi. 1 — 4). So Judaism taught spiritual truth only in faint outline. ' Its method 
was that of spectacular representation. The Law was " our tutor to bring us unto 
Christ" (Gal. iii. 24). 

II. A prophecy of the new covenant. In order to prove from the Jewish Scrip- 
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tures the imperfection of the "first" covenant, and to describe the "better promisee" 
of the "new" and final covenant, the writer quotes a most striking passage from the 
Book of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31—34). This oracle was given when the Jews of Judah 
were on the brink of the Babylonish captivity, to comfort their desolate hearts with 
the cbfM *H"g hope of Messianic times. The chosen people had not " continued " in 
God's covenant ; and, because they had broken it, he had " regarded them not " (ver. 9), 
bat allowed first Israel, and afterwards Judah, to be carried into exile. But Jeremiah 
is commissioned to announce that, notwithstanding all, God in his wonderful mercy 
u will make a new covenant" (ver. 8), with the whole Hebrew nation.. The twelve 
tribes shall again become one rod in his hand. And all Gentiles, who by faith, belong 
to the true Israel, shall share the blessing. 

III. Ohaeaotkbistiob op the hbwoovehaht. What are the "better promises"? 
Jeremiah's oracle mentions three. 1. The Law written on the heart. (Ver. 10.) The 
child is controlled by positive external precept; the man by moral and spiritual prin- 
ciple. Daring the pupilage of the Church, tie Divine laws were written " in tables of 
atone ;" but, now that the Church has come to manhood, they are inscribed " in tables 
that are hearts of flesh" (2 Cor. iii. 8). The ascendancy of ritualism in any Christian 
Church means, therefore, a return to the " childish things " of the old covenant— ft going 
back to the swaddling-clothes of religious babyhood. 2. The universal knowledge of 
God. (Ver. 11.) During the Jewish dispensation, the average Jew had only an exceed- 
ingly dim apprehension of religious truth, whether about God or the way to him, or 
about [holiness or immortality. But, under the new covenant, spiritual truth shall 
become the longer the more clearly perceived, and the more widely diffused. For now 
the Holy Spirit is the great Teacher of the Church ; and he does not impart esoteric 
instruction to some special caste, but teaches every believer " from the least to the 
greatest" What, then, is modern ritualism, but a return to the dim vision of the old 
economy? It is the use of candles— sometimes literally— in broad daylight 8. The 
full forgiveness of sins. (Ver. 12.) This " promise," although introduced last, precedes 
the other two in actual bestowment Sin must be pardoned and cleansed away before 
the Law can be written on the heart, or the mind flooded with spiritual light None 
of the Levitical sacrifices could expiate moral guilt ; but on the basis of Christ's atone- 
ment God now imparts that forgiveness which is the precedent condition of moral 
renewal and of a holv life (Pa. exxx. 4). 

Conclusion. God said at Sinai, in setting up the " first" covenant, " Thou shalt 
not" (Exod. xx. 3 — 17); but now, in ordering the new covenant, his words are, "I 
will" (vers. 10—12). And what docs this change of language imply? "I will" 
really points to the effusion and diffusion of the Holy Spirit He was poured out on 
the day of Pentecost, the anniversary of the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai It 
is his presence within the New Testament Church that makes the new covenant so vastly 
superior to the old. We should ask ourselves whether our souls individually are 
sharing the blessings of the gospel dispensation. We must remember also that the 
"better promises" imply on our part definite duties and great responsibilities. And, 
as regards the world, we must be persuaded that only the general acceptance of the 
new covenant will extirpate by the roots the enormous evils which still afflict society. 



HOMILIES BT VARIOUS AUTHOR& 

Ver. G.— Three letter things. M But now hath he obtained a more excellent ministry, 19 
eta In these words the writer states in brief what he at once proceeds to illustrate and 
establish at considerable length, from this point on to ch. x. 18. We mav perhaps with 
advantage take a general glance at these three better things, leaving their particular 
examination until summoned to it by the development of the Epistle. 

L The bxttkb kutibtby. " But now hath he obtained a more excellent ministry" 
than the high priests of the Jewish Church, The proposition of the text is that our 
Lord's ministry is as much better than theirs as the new covenant is better than the 
old, and the new covenant is better than the old because it has been enacted upon better 
promises. His ministry is that of our great High Priest, or, in the word used in the 
text, our Mediator. Let us mention a few particulars in which this ministry of his 
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is more excellent than that of the Jewish high priests. 1. Because 'it is exercised in * 
higher sphere. They ministered in the material tabernacle and temple, and for a brief 
season once a year were permitted to enter the holy of holies where God manifested his 
presence by a symbol ; but these were only copies and shadows of the heavenly realities. 
Our Saviour is a Minister of the heavenly " sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, which 
the Lord pitched, not man." He " appears before the face of God for us." 2. Because 
it extends to greater numbers. The ministry of the Jewish high priests was exercised 
for the Jews only. It was limited to their own race, and to the proselytes to their 
religion. But the ministry of Jesus Christ is for all mankind. He " tasted death for 
every man." He is the " Mediator between God and men " of every nationality, and 
every race, and every age, etc 8. Because it is enduring. The ministry of individual 
Jewish high priests ended at their death, if not before; and' that ministry as an insti- 
tution waxed old and vanished away. But the ministry of our great High Priest is of 
perpetual vitality and efficacy. His mediation will never be superseded, never lose its 
attractiveness and glory, until man is fitted to approach God without a mediator. 4. 
Because it secures richer results. These results, or some of them at least, are referred to 
in the " better promises." The results of the ministry of the Aaronic priesthood, like 
its functions, were to a great extent symbolic and shadowy rather than essential and 
real. But through the ministry of the Christ we obtain real benefits and essential 
blessings : e.g. reconciliation with God, forgiveness, etc 

IL The better covenant. " He is the Mediator of a better covenant 11 But what 
are we to understand by the word " covenant " ? As used in human relations it denotes 
a compact or agreement between two or more parties, who are equal, each of whom has 
the right to propose alterations in the terms of the compact, and to accept or reject such 
terms. In this sense there can be no covenant between God and man; for there is no 
equality between the parties, and man cannot reject any requirement of God without 
committing sin. Perhaps it is for this reason that the word which strictly signifies 
covenant is not used in the New Testament. But as applied to God and man the 
"covenant" denotes his method of revealing himself to men, and his will concerning 
their salvation, his arrangement of agencies and means and conditions by which they 
may be saved. " The word ' covenant ' becomes appropriate in view of the solemn 
assent and consent with which man accepts God's proposal, involved in his scheme 
or plan. In this context the c old covenant ' is the scheme revealed to Israel under 
Moses; the 'new* is the gospel scheme involving the gift and work of both the Son 
and the Spirit of God." The old covenant was good, as our text implies. It originated 
in the grace of God. It involved on his part condescension towards man. It was 
designed and fitted to benefit and bless and save man. It promised life and blessing to 
those who complied with its terms ; and its promises were true. But the new covenant 
is very much better than the old. This will appear when we come to notice the 
" better promises." At present we mention only two aspects of its superiority. 1. It 
presents a more spiritual revelation of the character ana will of God. Under the old 
covenant nearly everything was expressed by means of material forms and symbols — 
nearly everything appealed to the senses. Its laws, its [ritual, its promised blessings, 
pertained largely to the visiblo, the sensuous, and the temporal. It was a revelation 
suited to the childhood and youth of our race. But the new covenant gives us a more 
spiritual manifestation of the Divine mind and will ; it is a revelation for the manhood 
of our race. It proclaims the spirituality of God and of his worship. It writes the 
Divine law upon men's hearts. It promises spiritual blessings. 2. It is a fuller 
expression of the grace of God. (Cf. John i. 14 — 18 ; Rom. iii. 24 ; v. 21 ; vL 14.) The 
next division of our subject will show us that there is more of Divine grace manifested 
in the new than in the old covenant. 

III. The better promises. " A better covenant, which hath been enacted upon 
better promises." The promises which the writer has chiefly in view are those mentioned 
in vers. 10 — 12. Let us mention some of these better promises of the new covenant. 
1. It proffers strength to comply with its own conditions. The old covenant promised 
blessings to the obedient ; the new promises blessings to enable us to render obedience. 
The Holy Spirit is promised to incline our hearts to the good, to strengthen us for duty, 
etc. 2. Justification for the sinner on condition of faith in Jesus Christ. (Cf. Bom. hi. 
20—26 ; x. 5—10 ; Gal. iii. 10—14.) 3. Sanctification of the believer by the Holy Spirit. 
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(Cf. John xiv. 16—18, 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi. 7—16 ; Rom. xv. 13, 16 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18.) 4. 
Glorification of his people for ever in the future state. (Cf. Rom. viii. 17, 18, 30; 2 Cor. 
i v. 17 ; 2 Tim. ii. 10 ; 1 Pet. v. 10.) Verily; these are better promises than those of the 
old covenant. And the covenant to which they belong is far better than the old one. 
By so much, also, is our Lord's ministry better than that of the Aaronic high priests* 
Let us give earnest heed to secure our personal interest in this new and " better cove* 
nant."— W. J. 

Ver. 10.— Law and love in the new covenant. "For this is the covenant that I 
will make," etc. The paragraph from which our text is taken is a quotation from 
Jer. xxxi. 31 — 34. It is said that the Lord " will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah ; " but this is spoken, not of Israel accord- 
ing to the flesh, but of the spiritual Israel — the spiritual seed of Abraham (cf. Rom. ii 
28, 29 ; ix. 6-«; GaL iii. 7—9). Notice— 

L The revelation of Law in the new covenant. One of the great distinctions 
between the two covenants arises from the materiality of the old one and the spiritu- 
ality of the new one. In nothing is this more manifest than in the matter of Law. 
Law is present in both of them. But in the old it was engraved upon tables of stone ; 
in the new it is written upon the hearts of men. Under the old the people were led 
" by the hand," guided by visible symbols; under the new they are led by the heart, 
guided by spiritual influences. Our text sets forth certain aspects of Law in the new 
covenant 1. Law f resent in the mind. " I will put my laws into their mind. 1 * In 
the former dispensation Law was spoken to the outward ear, it was made visible to the 
bodily eye ; and so given, it was often soon neglected and forgotten. But in the 
present dispensation, to those who have by faith entered into covenant relation with 
God, Law is given as a possession of their spiritual nature. It is not external to them, 
but is present within their minds as a rule of action and as a theme for meditation. 
2. Law treasured in the heart. "And on their heart also will I write them." When 
a thing is highly esteemed by us, or when a cause has awakened our deep interest, we 
say with propriety that it lies near our heart. With greater emphasis and deeper 
significance do we say the same of one whom we love. So in the new covenant Law 
holds a high place : it is prized and loved. It is loved as being good in itself. " The 
Law is holy, and the commandment holy, and righteous, and good." It is loved, also r 
as being the expression of our Father's will. There were instances under the old 
covenant in which the Law was loved and delighted in, but they were rare exceptions 
to the general rule. Under the new covenant the Law of the Lord will be increasingly 
prized and loved and obeyed. 3. Law embodied in ike life. " Out of the heart are 
the issues of life." Writing the Law upon the heart is a pictorial way of expressing the 
inspiration of a disposition to obey Law. God will give his people courage to profess 
his laws, " and power to put them in practice ; the whole habit and frame of their 
souls shall be a table and transcript of the Law of God." The Law which they love 
in their heart they will express in their lives. This is the highest revelation of Law. 
It is most effective in relation to the individual ; it is most clear in relation to others, 
and most influential also. This revelation is the work of the Holy Spirit It is he 
who illumines the mind, inspires the heart, etc. 

XL The expbession of love in the new covenant. M And I will be to them a. 
God, and they shall be to me a people." We do not mean to imply that the giving of 
the Law unto the minds and hearts of God's people was not an expression of his love ; 
for such in truth it was. But here is a brighter manifestation of his love. Notice : 
1. GotPs relation to the Christian. " I will be to them a God." He will be to them 
all that they could desire and expect to find in their God. He gives himself as the 
chief blessing of the new covenant. He will be to his people " as great, as wise, as 
powerful, as good as he Is in himself." We have all things in him (1 Cor. iii. 21 — 23). 
We have his wisdom for our direction, his power for our protection, his love for our 
spiritual satisfaction and joy, his Spirit for our instruction, consolation, and sanctifica- 
tion, his heaven for our abiding and blessed home. A whole library dealing with these 
words could not fully express the number and preciousness of the blessings which are 
comprehended in them — " I will be to them a God." 2. The Christian's relation to 
God. /* And they shall be to me a people." This is set forth as our privilege; and 
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a great one it is. But the privilege has its obligations. If by faith in Jesus Christ we 
have entered into this covenant relation with God, we have the right to expect its 
blessings from him, and we are solemnly bound to fulfil its duties to him. Our duty 
to which the covenant binds us includes (1) supreme affection to God ; (2) reverent 
worship of him; (3) hearty consecration to his service; (4) cheerful compliance 
with his wilL May we be enabled both to perform the duties and to enjoy the 
privileges of this gracious covenant. — W. J. 

Vers. 11, 12. — Knowledge and mercy in the new covenant. " And they shall not 
teach every man his neighbour/ 1 eta 

L Man's knowledge of God under the new covenant. u And they shall not teach 
every man his fellow-citizen, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord/' etc. 
We nave here: 1. The highest subject of knowledge. "The Lord: all shall know me." 
"This Is life eternal, that they should know wee the only true God," etc. This 
knowledge Is: (1) Suhlimest in its character. There is no knowledge so exalted as this. 
Knowledge of astronomy is a high attainment ; but it is not to be compared with 
knowledge of him who made the stars and all worlds, and who sustains them and 
presides over them. (2) Widest in its extent. He is infinite* and can never be fully 
known by man : "The knowledge of God and of Christ," says Dr. Harris, " is the 
sum of all science ; this is the only knowledge that can incorporate and mingle with 
our being ; and all other knowledge is real only so far as it is symbolical of this." (3) 
Mightiest in its moral influence. It transforms the character of those who possess it 
(cf. 2 Cor. iii 18). 2. The purest source of knowledge. The obligation of men under 
the old covenant to impart to each other the knowledge of God is implied in the text. 
This obligation is not abolished under the new covenant ; but there is less need for 
such private instruction because of the frequent public services of qualified ministers of 
the gospel. Moreover, the text undoubtedly refers to the communication of knowledge 
by the Holy Spirit. " The agency of the Holy Ghost is assumed under this covenant 
as 'the Spirit of truth, 9 the supreme and most vital Teacher of this true knowledge of 
God. For the covenant, taken in the large sense of a system of agencies, is definitely 
and certainly the gospel age as distinguished from the Mosaic ; and of this gospel age 
or dispensation, the gift of the Holy Ghost, to teach, impress, and enforce the true 
knowledge of God, is the centre and the soul, even as Jesus is the centre and soul of 
the Christian economy considered as ' the Propitiation for our sins,' and our great High 
Priest before the throne of God. The results as given here come of his teaching and of no 
other " (H. Cowles, D.D.). This knowledge does not spring from mere human conjecture, 
or imagination, or investigation, or ratiocination ; but from spiritual revelation. " All 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord." " Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, 
and ye know all things " (1 John ii. 20, 27). 3. The clear apprehension of knowledge. 
Proceeding from so crystalline a source, the stream will be clear. If our mind and heart 
be free from prejudice, then the instruction concerning God which we receive from 
the Word and the Spirit will be clear and correct ; what we know of him we shall 
know truly. 4. The wide diffusion of knowledge. " All shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest of them." Primarily the " all " refers to the "people" (ver. 10) 
of God: all of them shall know him. But eventually there shall be a universal 
diffusion of the knowledge of God. This the sacred Scriptures distinctly affirm 
(Matt. xxiv. 14 ; xxviii. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 47 ; Rev. xiv. 6). 

IL God's hebct to man ukdeb the new covenant. " For I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins," etc. Under the new covenant God manifests 
his rich grace in the way in which he forgives sin. We have here : L The source of 
forgiveness. " I will be merciful." Forgiveness does not spring from man's repent- 
ance, but from God's mercy. Repentance is a condition of forgiveness, but the grace 
of God is its source. Apart from his grace repentance is impossible unto us. " Bv 
grace are ye saved," etc. (cf. Eph. ii. 7 — 10). 2. Tlie fulness of forgiveness. He 
pardons " their iniquities and their sins." He cleanses " from all unrighteousness." 
** The blood of Jesus Christ his Son clcanseth us from all sin." None are too numerous, 
none too aggravated, etc. (cf. Isa. i. 18 ; lv. 7). 3. The irrevocableness of forgiveness. 
" Their sins will I remember no more." Strictly speaking, the Infinite Mind cannot 
forget anything. But God forgives so completely that the sins are as it were buried in 
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deep oblivion. His forgiveness u, irrevocable. This inspiring truth is repeatedly and 
impressively expressed in the Bible (Ps.ciiL 12 ; Isa. zxxviiL 17 ; xliii. 25 ; xliv. 22 ; 
Micah vii. 19). This rich, abounding mercy is the reason of man's fuller, clear know- 
ledge of God. There was mercy in the old covenant, but in that it was not pre-eminent 
asm the new one. The chief feature of that was Law ; the chief feature of this 

• is grace. Forgiveness leads to gratitude and love to the Forgiver ; and love leads 
to the clearer, wider knowledge of him. If you would know God truly, intimately, 
deeply, you must love him. — W. J. 

Ver. 13.— Decaying and departing. "Now that which decayeth and waxeth old," 
etc In these words the writer states a general principle of which the old covenant 

• was an illustration* That covenant was relatively old, because a new one had been 

• introduced; it was also absolutely old, and had not "in itself the strength to exist 
much longer." When anything arrives at that condition its end is not far off— it 
" is nigh unto vanishing away. Let us indicate a few of the applications of this 

' principle. It is applicable to— 

L. Forks or religious organization. In our text it is thus applied to the 
Mosaic economy. Many of our present religious forms — forms of Church government 
and forms of worship — are of human origin. If they are vital and suit the circum- 
stances and conditions of this age, let them be maintained; but if they do not, 
and cannot be made to do eo, by all means let them go. In fact, a livingGhurch 
will certainly put off its dead forms by the natural expression of its life. The late 
A. J. Scott says wisely and beautifully, " True reverence for antiquity seeks a Church 
presenting the clearest image of eternity in the midst of the mutations of time. This 
she is to do by the inward vigour of the essential principles of her life, dropping 
off forms no longer useful, as the oak has done the leaves of last summer. The 
live oak abides the same by its vitality, while it changes form and dimensions by 
growth : the mass of squared timber has lost its power of assimilation, its command of 
resources; death enables it to remain unchanged in form, till death brings decay 
that changes form and substance. What is dead is changed from without; what 
lives changes from within." And Dr. Huntington forcibly says, "When religious 
forms have first been devised, a certain freshness of conviction has gone into them 
that has made them vital But presently the life has refused to stand and stagnate 
in these cisterns, and so ebbed away and sought out new channels. The mistake has 
been that the forms have insisted on standing, after the life within was gone; and 
accordingly their figure has been that of wooden vessels shrunk and dried in the sun." 
Now, where the vitality has gone, let the form go also ; for, as Garlyle says, " the 
old never dies till all the soul of good that was in it has got itself transfused into tho 
practical new." Let the dead forms pass away — 

" For who would keep an ancient form 
Through which the spirit breathes no more ? " 

(Tennyson.) 

II. Forms of religious BELIEF. Much that is said above on religious organizations 
is equally applicable to religious creeds. As Mr. J. A. Fronde puts it, "while the 
essence of religion remains the same, the mode in. v. : Inch it is expressed changes and 
has changed — changes as living languages change and become dead, as institutions 
change, as forms of government change, as opinions on all things in heaven and 
earth change, as half the theories held at this time among ourselves will probably 
change — that is, the outward and mortal part of them." The living faith of the 
Church may need restatement The language in which man's apprehension of the 
great verities of the gospel was expressed in past ages may become stiff, cold, unex- 
preasive, and obsolete as regards the apprehension of those verities in this age. Then 
let it go. And reverently in the living language of to-day, let the living faith of 
to-day be expressed. The living faith — that is the great thing. " A living doctrine 
never need advertise for a body, nor go carefully about to invent one, any more than a 
young oak needs to advertise for a trunk and branches. God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased him. Get the faith, and it will shape a form of its own." 

III. Human life in this world. If life be so far prolonged, the time comes when 
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the human form becomes old and waxeth aged and is nigh unto vanishing away. 
,f The days of our years are threescore years and ten," etc. (Pa. xc 10). When the 
earthly house of our tabernacle is worn out we know that it will soon be dissolved. 
The departing vitality tells us that the body itself will soon vanish away. Its 
decrepitude heralds its disappearance. This is a reason : 1. Why the aged should live in 
readiness/or their departure hence, 2. Why the aged should be treated with considerate 
kindness. Their age has a claim upon our respect, unless its character forbids respect, 
and then it should elicit our pity. Their feebleness makes its silent and touching 
appeal to us for support. And they will soon be beyond our sight and our services. 
By the help of God let us seek so to live that, when the time of our departure draws 
near, we may be ready to leave this world, having finished our work, and to enter upon 
the, to us, unknown future, having committed ourselves to the keeping of the " great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ."— W. J. 

Vers. 1—5.— Heaven the place where this great High Priest ministers. Does the 
writer mean, u This is the summing up," or " This is the chief point"? We accept the 
latter, and that we have here no recapitulation, but an advance, the point to which he 
has been coming from the first. Christ, High Priest ; Christ, High Priest greater than 
Aaron* So far we have come. Subject — Heaven the place where this great High Priest 
ministers. From this comes the truth to which he has been looking from the begin- 
ning, that in heaven, as the true holy of holies, is fulfilled what was exhibited in type 
in the tabernacle. 

L The assurance that Christ is fulfilling: bis high priestly work in 
heaven. " We have a High Priest," etc. Jesus in heaven, acting as our Representative, 
is the crowning point of what the writer has to say about our Lord. Is not that the 
crowning point of all that can be said about him ? Can we ever know the full blessed- 
ness of Jesus till, in our habitual thought of him, he who lived on earth, and died, and 
rose, is ever teen and felt to be living for us in the heavenly places ? 1. The declarations 
of Scripture give us this assurance. That is intimated in the use made here of Ps. ex., 
the whole of ch. vii. being based on it — the Messiah was to be a Priest at God's right 
hand. The same word rives us the same assurance ; but whereas to the Jew it was 
prediction, to us it is fulfilment " He was received up into heaven," declare evange- 
lists and apostles. 2. The discharge of his priestly functions necessitates this. "But 
[not • now *J if he were on earth he would not be a priest at all," etc He could not 
discharge his priestly duties on earth ; the Law would forbid it of one not of the tribe 
of Levi I£ then, he is Priest, and called to what is priestly, and this cannot be on 
earth, it must be in heaven, for there is no other place where he could legally minister. 
But we Christians get the assurance that Christ in heaven is acting as High Priest, in 
what we find he has actually done and is ever doing. He sends his people what he 
promised when he should be there. Those gifts and communications come to them 
from heaven which they know could not come but for his mediatorial work. 8. The 
fulfilment cf sacred types demands this. (Ver. 5.) A very important statement, for it 
occurs no less than five times in the Pentateuch— proof that the Jewish ritual was but 
a shadow of certain Divine realities. The ministry of the priests, therefore, must have 
its celestial counterpart. The high priest, after the sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, 
entered within the veil to present the atoning blood before the mercy-seat. That is the 
type ; then the fulfilment must be in Christ. In the Book of Revelation the Christian 
sees this fulfilled in a series of visions : Christ redeeming the world, subduing his foes, 
completing his Church, and all this through his exaltation to the heavenly throne. 

IL The exalted position or heaven in which this high priestly work is 
being rrjLnLLED. The Hebrews regarded the high priestly ministry with awe. How 
the majestic contrast drawn here must have arrested their attention, and surprised them 
by its claim: "We have such," etc! 1. It implies our Lord's equality with the 
Father. On the supreme throne only Jehovah can sit; he who sits with him as his 
co-equal must, with him, be one God. He who ascended is he also who descended. 
The Incarnation was the condescension of God himself. Get high thoughts of Jesus, 
for it will exalt our hope, and make our salvation more sore to our mind, and reveal 
fresh depths in the Divine mercy. 2. This also implies his fearlessness in the presence 
cf the Father. The Jewish priest stood and trembled and adored within the veiL 
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Jesus sat down on the throne. Why should he fear ? we might ask* Because he went 
there as man's Representative. The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all, he 
bowed his head in death under the awful burden, he then ascended into heaven, and 
sat down on the Father's throne. Then how certainly he had put away sin by the 
offering of himself 1 8. This further implies his possession of the favour of the Father. 
He sat there— why ? Because God said unto him, " Sit thou at my right," etc. The 
Father's delight must indeed be fixed on him he asks to share his throne. But it is as 
our Mediator he is exalted thus. Of his own right, by his own Deity, that throne was 
his; the invitation to ascend it was made to him as our Representative. That gives 
utmost encouragement to us. The welcome given to Jesus is really a welcome to all 
prayers for his people. 

HL The effect which the exaltation or Christ as High Priest should 
have upon oub heabts. 1. It should lead us to inquire whether we are among God's 
Israel. " We "—-whom does that include ? The high priest entered the holiest of all for 
every Israelite ; every Israelite could say, " He is there for me." Christ, in like manner, 
appears in heaven for the true [not the typical] Israel, the true seed of Abraham, they 
who are of faith. Faith admits into God's Israel, and for all these Christ is High Priest* 
Then, are we of these? 2. It should make us feel the sufficiency ofhis mediation. 
We can need no other priest if we have Jesus, and no other sacrifice. What can a man 
on earth add to that which in him we have in heaven itself 1 3. It should assure us of 
the supply of every necessity. Jesus, who has the Father's ear, is at the Father's right 
hand; and there for us. Then we have nothing to fear.— C. N. 

Vers. 6 — 13. — Christ in heaven, the Mediator of the new covenant. The argument of 
ch. vii. has a further object than the mere proving our Lord's superiority to Aaron. 
The priesthood being altered and centred in him, most important facts bearing on the 
spiritual position of the Hebrews grow out of it The priesthood was the centre of 
the dispensation ; they stood and fell together. A new priesthood means a new and 
better dispensation. That is the purport of ch. viii. — x. 18, where this idea is worked 
out by the writer in three particulars. (1) is in ch. viiL 1 — 5. If the priesthood is raised 
to heaven, then heaven is the true tabernacle and the old is abolished. (2) is that in 
these verses ; subject — Christ in heaven, the Mediator of the new covenant. We have 
a Mediator in heaven ; but for what ends does he mediate ? Not those which the 
former priesthood had in view, for since they were appointed for them, they may be 
assumed to have been sufficient for them. It must, then, be for some higher end, for 
purposes not possible under Aaron. The writer turns, as usual, to their Scriptures, and 
points them to the declaration in the Book of Jeremiah, " Behold, the days come," etc. 
A new and better covenant was promised six hundred years before. Behold in Christ 
the possibility of the fulfilment of that prediction; through him exalted are to be 
bestowed the larger blessings promised in the latter days. Moreover, the fact of 
another covenant promised proves the imperfection and temporary character of what 
then was. At the moment of writing, the old covenant was trembling to its fall. 
That generation had not passed till the venerable symbols of the old covenant had 
disappeared from the earth like the mist of the morning. 

I. God has made a new covenant with men. A covenant is an agreement. 
God has undertaken, agreed, covenanted to give certain blessings to men. He is a God 
in covenant with the race. A testament is a will, a promise to be fulfilled after death. 
It is a covenant, with the additional idea that it can only be fulfilled after the death of 
him who makes it. In the Gospels and Epistles (though not so in Old Testament) 
these two words are used interchangeably as the translation of one word. The two 
" testaments" are God's two covenants, which can only be fulfilled through the events 
of Calvary. 1. The history of the Divine covenant. The "new" covenant was only 
new in a certain sense ; in reality it was the old — the original covenant on which the 
Jewish was temporarily grafted. God's covenant was one from beginning? to end. 
First made in Eden, we see it gradually expanding and working out, tul in the 
Apocalypse we have its perfect consummation in a redeemed world. The covenant with 
Abraham was a separate and special covenant with regard to his seed alone, and in time 
to be absorbed in the older covenant of world-wide aspect 2. What was the purpose 
of (he Abrahamic covenant t Owing to the corrupt state of the world, it was necessary 
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that a nation should be singled out, and prepared to receive the Messiah and his 
gospel — a nation through which the truth should spread world-wide. Hence the 
covenant with Israel — a covenant of Law ; wonderful blessings promised on obedience. 
This tended to humiliation, was constantly broken and renewed, and thus carried to 
the heart of the people the sinfulness of sin, man's inability to deliver himself, and 
his need of redemption through another. When that was accomplished it was no moro 
needed, and was abolished, and only the original covenant remained. 

IL THB PERFECTION OF THE NEW COVENANT 18 8EEN IN ITS OONTRA8T TO THE 

old. The prophecy of Jeremiah quoted here contains three particulars of such a 
contrast. 1. A conscience pacified by perfect forgiveness. The twelfth verse begins 
with " for," and contains the ground of the preceding. Forgiveness first. In the 
Jewish economy the expiation of sin was imperfect and temporary, and quite unfit to 
perfect the conscience of the worshipper. The sacrifices provided a kind of legal pardon 
by which the nation was kept in special relation to Jehovah, but they could not put 
away moral guilt; "it was not possible that the blood," etc. But the new covenant 
made ample provision for all that was needed — a forgiveness free ("merciful"), compre- 
hensive (" iniquities and sins *), irreversible (" remember no more **), a forgiveness that 
meant the annihilation of the record from the very memory of Heaven. 2. A mind 
enlightened by direct communion with God. "I will be to them," etc. The Jewish 
ritual made the people dependent on the priests for their knowledge of Jehovah ; they 
might not enter the tabernacle, nor approach the symbol of the Divine presence ; for 
the mass of Israel clouds and darkness were round about God. But through the new 
covenant we all have " access by one Spirit unto the Father." 8. A heart willingly 
consecrated to the Divine service. " My laws in their mind and heart." Even under 
Judaism some were able to say, " Oh how I love thy Law 1 " but it was not so with the 
average Jew. ' To him the Law was irksome and restraining. He might conform to it 
outwardly, but it was by the compulsion of fear, or a slavish sense of duty ; his obedience 
did not carry his heart with it. cut under the new covenant there is a new nature in 
harmony with the Divine will, a disposition inclining us to obedience. " Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do ? " 

HI. BY THE INTRODUCTION OF A NEW AND PERFECT COVENANT, THE OLD IS DIS- 
ANNULLED. " In that he saith, A new," etc. The practical lesson for to-day in this is 
— You are living under the new covenant ; see to it that you possess its blessings. 1. 
Bemember the high character of these blessings covenanted to us. Doubtful, shadowy, 
partial forgiveness ; the intervention of the priest for personal knowledge of God ; right- 
doing not so much from willingness as fear ;— that was the old covenant. Are not 
many Christians rather living under this than under the new? 2. Bemember the 
universal possibility of these blessings. The old covenant was restrictive, national, 
hereditary, and belonged to Abraham's seed only. But under the new covenant 
exclusiveness has vanished. God is in covenant with the race. His promises are to 
" every creature." The rainbow of this covenant spans the world. 3. Bemember the 
certain permanence of these blessings secured by the mediation of Christ. As Aaron 
was the mediator of the old, Christ is of the new covenant; that is, its blessings are 
bestowed through him. We can only receive them from his pierced hands, and as the 
result of his priestly work. But he is ever presenting his pleading blood before 
the throne on his people's behalf, therefore they shall continue for ever. Christ's 
continuance is the pledge of their continuance ; M an everlasting covenant, ordered in," 
etc.— a N. 

Vers. 1— 5.— Here we have the substance of the argument, and illustrations hitherto 
adduced. It was the aim of the writer to show from prophecy, and the nature of the 
priesthood, and sacrifices of the Mosaic Law, the unrivalled and peculiar glory of Jesus 
Christ, and in these few verses the truths of the preceding arguments are recapitulated. 
It hints at the desirableness of reviewing the course of exposition, and the advantage, 
well known to all teachers, of the value and necessity of repeating important truths, 
that the things which have been uttered may not bo misunderstood or forgotten. In 
this summary we have— 

I. The exclusive glory of Christ in his enthronement. He is seated " as 
a Priest upon his throne," which declares a decisive contrast to the brief and anxious 
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standing of the high priest of old, who once a year, with anxiety and trembling, 
appeared in the holy of holies and performed the service of sprinkling the blood before 
the mercy-seat on the Day of Atonement. He prepared, as the Jews say, for this work 
with considerable solicitude, and returned to his own house at sunset in peace, and 
rejoiced that the solemn service had been legally performed. Our Lord is seated on the 
throne of an infinite majesty, and rejoices in the contrast between his past sorrows and 
his present glory. It was a blessed change for Moses to leave the tending of his flock 
and going after the lost and wandering sheep amid the solitudes of Sinai, and afterwards 
to commune with the " Father of lights," and catch the transient splendour which 
honoured him as a servant and betokened the Divine joy of his soul in the service of 
Jehovah. Our Redeemer has risen to a glory so exalted that John, when in Patmos, 
sank overpowered before the vision of his extraordinary resplendence. John had seen 
him a sufferer upon the cross ; but then he saw him when all outcry against him had 
for ever ceased. There was no crown of thorns upon his brow, and death had been 
swallowed up in victory. Now he receives the due and predicted reward of his work, 
and is made glad with the light of his Father's countenance. All things are put under 
him for his body's sake, which is the Church. On his head are many crowns, and he 
sits in the ineffable light and glory of the eternal throne. 

IL The superior place in which his ministry is carried ot. This is in the 
true tabernacle, and is, therefore, universally superior to that reared in the wilderness, 
which was made of wood, brass, gold, silver, goat's hair, scarlet and fine-twined linen. 
This sacred tent was material, and tbe work of men's hands. It needed an annual 
purification because sinful men worshipped in it, and sinful priests served at its altar. 
Though it was inferior to the sphere in which Christ ministers, it had a sacred meaning 
and typical significance, because it was made after a Divine pattern. The voice of 
God to Moses was, " See that thou make all things according to the pattern showed 
to thee in the mount." It assumes that all merely human ideas and human additions 
were to bo excluded from his fabric The thoughts of God were to be expressed, and 
he was to be all in alL Moses was faithful to the Divine charge, and when Jehovah 
looked upon the tabernacle he blessed it, as he approved and blessed his own creation 
at the beginning. It was a shadow and outline of heavenly realities. Whether Moses 
was permitted to look into heaven itself, or to gaze upon some sensuous representation 
which impressed itself in all its details upon his exact and capacious memory, we cannot 
determine. There are some points of resemblance which deserve attention. In heaven 
there are answering realities to the types of the earthly sanctuary. In both there is 
the Divine presence, and God is seated on a throne of grace. In both there is honour 
conferred upon the Law. It was customary, observes Ewald, for Egyptian priests to 
place their choicest treasures in the sacred chest in the temple, and God placed his 
Law in the ark of the covenant. His Law is ever precious in his sight. In both 
there was the solemn truth of sacrifice and atonement, for on earth there was the 
bleeding victim, and in heaven "the Lamb as it had been slain." Worshippers 
approach through sacrifice ; all adoration rises to God, and all blessings proceed from 
him through priestly service. It is the true tabernacle in which things in heaven and 
things in earth are reconciled through Christ. In a later part of the Epistle there is 
an impressive illustration of the all-encompassing extent of this spiritual building. 
" Te are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, and to the general assembly and 
Church of the Firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to • • . Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel " (ch. xii. 22—24). 

III. The Divine pre-eminence of his sacrifice and ministry. He must have 
something to offer ; but as a Pnest he has the glory of offering to God every tear of 
penitence, every act of consecrating life to the Divine will in conversion, every prayer 
and thanksgiving, every noble surrender of wealth, labour, and life to the honour and 
service of his Father. 

IV. Note the coherence and harmony of these Divine arrangements. God 
has exalted his dear Son and given him a Name above every name. Before him the 
names of patriarchs, lawgivers, captains, kings, psalmists, and prophets must yield as 
the stars are swallowed in the light of the morning. There is a profound suitability 
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and reason in his exaltation. Then follows the suitability of the sphere of his ministry. 
The narrow dimensions and material quality of the old tabernacle were fitted for Aaron 
and his descendants; but the dignity of the Redeemer requires a loftier and more 
spacious temple, in which he shall exercise the office of a Priest over the whole Church 
of the living God. The former priests offered animal sacrifices and material gifts ; but 
he presents the spiritual oblations of his redeemed followers.— B. - 

Vers. 6 — 13. — The reasons assigned for (he introduction of the new covenant. These 
consist of the suitability of the Lord Jesus to be engaged in the administration of a 
higher and nobler covenant than that which was established with Israel at Sinai. The 
more excellent ministry and the more excellent covenant go together. There wero 
promises attached to the observance of the Mosaic which related to temporal blessings, 
such as harvests, vintages, and the peace and quiet of the land. The better covenant 
is founded upon better promises, ana requires a mediator whose character corresponds 
to the higher institution of Divine grace. The next reason is the unsatisfactory result 
of the former covenant. It was good in itself, and was, as everything which cometh 
from the Father of lights, suitable as a preparatory institution, while the Church was 
under tutors and governors. Under this dispensation there was frequent idolatry, 
desecration of the temple, injustice, and prevalent corruption. Jeremiah lived to see 
the carrying away to Babylon, which proved the Divine displeasure against people 
whose history began with a sublime act of redemption from the bondage and miseries 
of Egypt ; which act should have been an abiding cause of grateful and persevering 
obedience to him who by signs and wonders had released them from subjection to 
a cruel power, and exalted them to the dignity of a nation which " was born in a day." 
While Jeremiah saw the sin and punishment of his people, he found in the promise 
of a new and better covenant the consolation which sustained his soul, and provided 
encouragement for many others. The new covenant contains four blessings of the 
highest value. 

L The inscription of the Law of God in the heart. It is a remark of 
Ewald's that in Egyptian temples there were arks, or sacred chests, into which the 
priests put everything they deemed of the highest value. Jehovah had nothing more 
precious than his Law, which, being the expression of his righteous will, and for the 
good of Israel, was placed in the ark of the covenant. While the Law was in the sacred 
place the people forgot its claims, worshipped false gods, and were guilty of many trans- 
gressions. The new covenant places the Law in the heart, and thus life becomes a 
scene of obedience, a cause of sincerity in worship, and by its constant presence preserves 
believers from offending God, and produces the fruits of righteousness. Paul said, 
" With the mind I serve the Law of God ; and the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death." 

U. The next privilege it secures is the sacred relation which subsists between 
God and his covenanted people. This suggests the thought of king and subjects. 
He, as the King, is the glory of the true Israel/ He can defend them from assault, can 
supply all their needs " according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.* 9 The various 
images of his connection with his people are all summed up in this term, in which he 
undertakes to be the God of his redeemed ones. If the ancient subjects of Jehovah 
could say, " The Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, the Lord is our King ; 
he will save us," much more joyfully may Christians exult in him who is their 
covenant God. Those who enter into covenant become his people by spiritual civiliza- 
tion, and differ from the barbarous, unorganized tribes of the earth. As his subjects, 
they reveal the character of the government under which they live, serve the high 
purposes of God, and are a peculiar people, zealous of good works. Their citizenship 
is in heaven, and they belong to the Kingdom of God. 

IIL There is the enjoyment of essential and spiritual knowledge. It cannot 
be supposed that the followers of Christ will ever be raised above the need of ministerial 
help and instruction in the things of God, since the first great gift bestowed upon the 
Church included apostles, prophets, pastors, and teachers. It is therefore presumable 
that this suggests the fact that all who belong to the New Testament Church will not 
require remonstrance and persuasion to acknowledge the fundamental truths of truo 
religion. During the Law, there were many occasions on which righteous men had 
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to say to their countrymen, " Enow the Lord." It appears from a passage in the 
Epistle to the Galatians (iv. 8) to mark the transition from idolatry to the worship 
of the true God. "Howbeit then, when ye knew not God, ye did service to them 
which by nature are no gods." There may be a designed allusion to the people in 
the desert, where, in addition to the tabernacle, there was the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the star of the god Bemphan. The new covenant secures the loyal adhesion of 
every believer to this fundamental truth, upon which, by prayer, reading, and attend- 
ance upon an enlightened ministry, the soul is nourished to larger strength, brighter 
knowledge, and loftier degrees of holiness. 

IV. There is the enjoyment of forgiveness. It was not possible for the blood 
of bulls and goats to take away sin. The blood of the new covenant, shed for many 
for the remission of sins, cleanses from all stains, and produces Divine peace. Looking 
at forgiveness in the light of the Word of God, it is an invaluable blessing. It releases 
us from evil thoughts, and excuses which appeared in the words of Adam and Eve, and 
makes the spirit to be " without guile." It disarms the power of temptation. It 
introduces those who are forgiven into the safe and joyful state of justification, with all 
the blessings which are inseparably connected therewith. It engages the presence and 
gracious action of the Spirit of God, who enriches the soul with fruits of righteousness, 
and creates, by his presence and power, an earnest of the life to come. The two 
covenants cannot stand together to distract the attention of mankind, and create 
uncertainty about the method of salvation. As the Jews did not pass over into the 
blessedness of the new covenant, God removed the temple, the altar, and the priest- 
hood by an act of righteous judgment, which began at " the house of God ; " and in 
the occupation of Jerusalem by an alien power, and the suspension of sacrifices for 
eighteen centuries, he has told the world that the old covenant is vanished away. — B. 

Yer, 1. — The Minister of (he true tabernacle, his position and his office. I. His 
rosmoK. 1. It is in the heavens. He has passed through the veil into the heavens. 
He is no longer a localized priest, near to some and far away from others, but is in 
heaven, which is near to all of us. This bringing of heaven in contact with every 
human being is set forth by the teaching of the natural world. No one man has 
come in contact with more than a very tiny piece, comparatively, of the world in 
which he lives ; but once in twenty-four hours every man in the world sees the sun, 
which is the great visible representative of heavenly resource and blessing. 2. In the 
most glorious position a mediator can occupy. He is at the right hand of the throne 
of the Majesty in the heavens. This throne is the heavenly counterpart to the ark of 
the covenant in the earthly tabernacle. 3. In this position the High Priest Jesus is 
seated. Seated, for he is there permanently. Incessant are the needs of that human 
race for whom ne acts. Seated also to indicate sonship, heirship, and Divine dignity. 

IL His office. The high priest is a liturgical minister. He does holy offices in 
connection with a holy structure, on behalf of the people. The word " true " here is 
doubtless to be taken in connection with the holy things as well as with the tabernacle 
itself! Jesus is Minister of the true holy things in the true tabernacle. This word 
"true" is a most comprehensive one, as showing the inward compared with the outward, 
the essence compared with the form, the abiding compared with the changing, type as 
compared with antitype, ends that are spiritual and invisible, as compared with means 
that are material ana visible. Notice the frequency of this word aKriBun\s in the New 
Testament. We read of the true riches, the true light, the true worshippers, the true 
bread, the true vine, the true God, the true witness. The priesthood of Jesus is a new 
and perfect thing, and indicates a new and perfect system. If a number of types are 
related together, then the bringing in of the antitype to one of them means the bringing 
in of all the other antitypes. God has a glorious place of abode in the invisible world, 
a true holy of holies, where Jesus has gone, where Jesus remains ; and to that holy of 
holies all true worshippers shall, in due time, be gathered. — Y. 

Ver. 3. — The high priest— for what appointed, L The statement as TO Hion 
priestly function in GENERAL. All high priests, whether they be Aaronic priests or 
Jesus himself, are appointed to offer gifts and sacrifices. Thus the classification is made 
of offerings for God. There are gifts, the expressions of thankfulness and devotion, 
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which may be offered, which ought to he offered, but which can only have value as 
they come spontaneously and of free-will. To give them only in response to a Divine 
commandment would be to alter their character altogether. Their very name indicates 
this, as being not simply things given, but'ftdpa, things riven freely. Then there are also 
sacrifices, the purpose of which is more particularly defined in ver. 1, where they are 
mentioned as sacrifices for sin. And all this volume of gratitude and penitence, instead 
of being scattered about in individual manifestations, left to each one's own time and 
place and manner, was reduced to order, and made a national proceeding. As to gifts, 
a man was free to settle in his own mind whether he would give or not ; but if he gave, 
he must give in a particular way. 

IL The special application to Jesus. How can he now discharge a priestly 
office in respect of gifts and sacrifices ? With respect to sacrifices the answer is given 
plainly, not only in this Epistle, but in all apostolic teaching. A reference to ch- ix. 14 
may be enough to illustrate this. Jesus, the true High Priest, offered up himself as the 
true Sacrifice, But what about the gifts ? These, be it remembered, we still have to 
provide. A sacrifice for sin we cannot provide, but it is provided for us. Gifts, 
nowever, we are bound to bestow — gifts, more in quantity than ever, and better in 
quality, seeing that our obligations are added to by Christ's provision of a sacrifice for 
sins. And we lay these gifts on God's altar when most of all we serve the needy. As 
it is true that he who gives to the poor lends to the Lord, so he who gives to the 
needy because of their need, hoping lor nothing again, makes an offering to the Lord. 
It is by the Spirit of Jesus Christ that we are led into that sort of gratitude which is 
acceptable to God. The gifts which are most acceptable for God to receive are those 
which indicate our appreciation of his spiritual mercies. It is a poor business if we 
have not received more from God than the things which ho bestows equally on the 
good and the evil, the just and the unjust -Our best gifts are those which promote 
the cause of Christ, which are offered with a distinct intention towards the progress 
of that cause. — Y. 

Ver. 6.— -A verse of comparisons. A more excellent ministry— a better covenant — 
better promises. How all this illustrates the way of God 1 Whatever he appoints and 
plans is good, and good just because it is exactly proportioned to good ends. But 
these ends have to be measured by the power of men to fall in with them. Man, with 
his limited prospect, reckons to be an end what God reckons as only the means to a 
greater end. God made to Israel promises of a land of inheritance on earth, just that 
they might thereby be prepared in time to see that there was something much better. 
Higher demands were made, a completer obedience was possible, and the conditions 
existed for fulfilling richer promises. And of this new state of things Jesus, as the 
Mediator, is the central Figure ; it is his presence and his power that make the new state 
of things possible. The better covenant is only better because it can become a reality, 
and Jesus it is who makes the reality. The old covenant, as we clearly see, was a 
broken covenant. God brought his people into the land of promise ; but, after all, this 
could not be called the keeping of his promise. His promise was made upon conditions 
to be supplied by the people to whom the promise was made. They did not supply 
these conditions, consequently the promise could not be fulfilled. And now, instead of 
Moses, the mere proclaimer of law, there comes Jesus to complete law, to expand 
promises into their spiritual fulness, and, at the same time, act as a Mediator in reallv 
receiving these promises for men. If God's laws are to be written upon our hearts, it 
can only be by the work of Jesus. If we are to be persuaded into'a living interest in 
God's promises, and to care for the things ho wants us to care for, it must be by the 
work of Jesus. He only can inspire us individually with an inclination to set our 
names to the new covenant. He only can show us the inward realities of which out- 
ward shows are but the parabolic expression. Real mediation, how rich it is in results 1 
It is not like the wire along which electricity travels, a mere medium of communica- 
tion. It is a medium of life and growth. Jesus Christ is the real Mediator in living, 
abiding, unbreakable, necessary communion with God, and in the same sort of com- 
munion with man. The old covenant did nothing more than reveal man's utter 
deplorable weakness in himself. The new covenant reveals man's strength in Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ can make all things new; he can make the good better ; he can 
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bring living realities instead of living, tantalizing forms ; he can make man stand erect 
in the strength of his renewed nature, disposed to enter into covenant with God, and 
able to keep the terms of the covenant he has made. — Y. 

Ver. 18. — The advent of (he new and the doom of (he old. I. Wb must look at the 
character of THE HEW. Mere novelty by itself counts for nothing. Man's new 
things are too often brought in, not because they are needed, but from mere restlessness, 
love of chance, and self-glorification. The right principle of change is necessity, super- 
seding the old because it has done its work. That is the principle, we may be sure, on 
which God acts. Thus we must not too readily assume that the introduction of the 
new is the doom of the old; that is, using the word "old" in the sense of long- 
established. New philosophies, new schemes of the universe, rise up threatening the 
long-established gospel; but in time the philosophies become old, unsatisfying, and 
vanish away, while the gospel remains, still welcome, still powerful. 

n. God's wisdom jh doing things at the right time. God's new things always 
come in at the fulness of time. The first covenant had done its work, but those who 
upheld the forms of it were the last to see this. Nay, more ; just in proportion as 
the inward reality vanished did they cling with tenacity to the outward form. If it 
had depended on the rulers of Jerusalem to say when the new covenant was needed, 
it would have been a long time in coming. Man by himself cannot be trusted to say 
when the season of decrepitude for any institution has come. God takes the laws of 
necessary change into\his own hands, and makes it evident to those who have eyes to 
see that his new things have not come without necessity. The new state of things 
needs to be experienced as a reality, and then it approves, itself as an improvement on 
the old ; it becomes plain that the old was not an end in itself, but only a stage toward 
the attainment of the new. Whatsoever new thins is true and manifestly serviceable 
must make its way ; and it is well for its own sake that the way should be made through 
difficulties and discouragements. They are wise who can see in time the difference 
between a mere novelty and a novelty that has conquest and resistless growth in it. 
The bringing in of the new wine-skins is the doom of the old ones. — Y. 
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The tphere of Christ's "more excellent 
ministry," as the u Mediator of a better 
covenant," having been shown to be else- 
where than in the earthly tabernacle, the 
ministry itself is now contrasted with that 
of the superseded priesthood. With this 
view the latter is described, and shown to 
exp r e ss in itself its own insufficiency and to 
point to a more availing one to oome. 

Ver. 1.— Then verily (or, now indeed) the 
tx*tcoretiant9}ao(or,evm(hejlrttoovencm() 
had ordinances or divine service, and a 
worldly sanetnary (rather tie mnetuary of 
this world (rd iytow jrorpc irdV). The definite 
article points to the well-known one of the 
Mosaic dispensation, which, unlike the true 
one, was in its bearings, as well as locally 
and materially, of this world only). This 
sanctuary itself Is now first described in 
necessary preparation for an account of 
priestly ministrations in it 

Yen. 2— 6\— for there was a tabernacle 
made; the n^wherem was the can d le st i ck, 



and the table, and the shewbread ; which is 
called the holy place. And after the second 
vdl, the tabernacle which is called the holy 
of holies; having a golden censer, and the 
ark of the covenant overlaid with gold, 
wherein was a golden pot having the manna, 
and Aaron's rod that budded, and the tables 
of the covenant ; and over it the cherubim 
of fflory overshadowing the mercy-scat ; of 
which things we cannot now speak particu- 
larly. The tabernacle as a whole is first 
spoken of; and then its two divisions, called 
respectively " the first " and " the second " 
tabernacle. The acoount of them is from 
the Pentateuch, and describes them as they 
originally were. In the then existing tern pie 
there were neither ark, mercy-seat, nor cheru- 
bim, though the ceremonies were continued 
as though they had been still there. The 
ark had been removed or destroyed in the 
sack by the Chaldeans, and was never 
replaced (for the Jewish tradition on the 
subject, see 2 Mace, ii 1 — 8). Joscphus 
says f ' feelL Jud., v v. 5. 5) that in the temple 
of his day there was nothing whatever 
behind the veil in the holy of holies ; and 
Tacitus informs us (' Hist.,' v. 9) that, when 
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Pompey entered the temple, he found there 
" vaouam sedem et iuania arcana." A stone 
basement is said by the rabbis to have 
occupied the ark's place, called M lapis 
fundationis." In the "first tabernacle," 
called " the holy place" Qkyta probably, not 
ayia : i.e. a neuter plural, equivalent to " the 
holies "\ the table of shewbread (with its 
twelve loaves in two rows, changed weekly) 
stood on the north side, i.e+ the right as one 
approached the veil; and opposite to it, on 
the left, the seven-branched golden candle- 
stick, or lamp-8tand,[carryingan oil-lamp on 
each branch (Exod. xxv.. xxxvii, zl.). Be- 
tween them, close to the veil stood the 
golden altar of incense (ibid.); which, never- 
theless, is not mentioned here as part of the 
furniture of the "first tabernacle," being 
associated with the M second," for reasons 
which will be seen. The " second veil " was 
that between the holy place and the holy 
of holies (Exod. xxxvi. 85), the ourtain at 
the entrance of the holy place (Exod. xxxvi 
37) being regarded as the first The inner 
sanctuary behind this second veil is spoken 
of as having (Ixovtra) in the first place "a 
golden center, as the word Ovfiurrfiptov is 
translated in the A.V. (so also in the 
Vulgate, thuribulutri). But it assuredly 
means the " golden altar of incense,' 9 though 
this stood locally outside the veil. For (1) 
otherwise there would be no mention at all 
of this altar, which was so important in the 
symbolism of the tabernacle, and so promi- 
nent in the Pentateuch, from which the 
whole description is taken. (2) The alter- 
native view of its being a censer reserved 
for the use of the high priest, when he 
entered behind the veil on the Day of Atone- 
ment, has no support from the Pentateuch, 
in which no such censer is mentioned as part 
of the standing furniture of tbo tabernacle, 
and none of gold is spoken of at all ; nor, 
had it been so, would it have been placed, 
any more than the altar of incense, within 
the veil, since the high priest required it fa/ore 
he entered. (3) Though the word itself; 
0v/uor4pioisoertainly means < 'censer,"and not 
« altar of incense," in the LXX., yet in the 
Hellenistic writers it is otherwise. Philoand 
Josephus, and also Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Origen, always call the altar of incense 
Bvfiuerfipior xpwovy; and the language of 
the Epistle is Hellenistic. (4) The wording 
does not of necessity imply that what is 
spoken of was locally within the veil : it is 
not said (as where the actual contents of the 
" first tabernacle M and of the ark are spoken 
of) wherein (iv f% but having (ffVwora), 
which need only mean having as belonging 
to it, qb connected with its symbolism. It 
was an appendage to the holy of holies, 
though not actually inside it, in the same 
way (to use a homely illustration given 



by Delitzsch) as the sign-board of a shop 
belongs to the shop and not to the street. 
It is, indeed, so regarded in the Old Testa- 
ment See Exod. xL 5, " Thou shalt set the 
altar of gold for the incense before the ark 
of the testimony ; " also Exod. xxx. 6, " Be- 
fore the mercy-seat that is over the testi- 
mony;" and 1 KingB vi. 22, "The altar 
whioh was by the oracle," or, "belonging 
to the oracle;" of. also Isa. vi. 6 and 
Eev. viii. 8, where, in the visions of the 
heavenly temple based upon the symbol- 
ism of the earthly, the altar of incense is 
associated with the Divine throne. And it 
was also so associated in the ceremonial of 
the tabernacle. The smoke of the incense 
daily offered on it was supposed to penetrate 
the veil to the holy of holies, representing 
the sweet savour of intercession Wore the 
mercy-seat itself; and on the Day of Atone- 
ment, not only was its incense taken by the 
high priest within the veil, bat also it, as 
well as the mercy-seat, was sprinkled with 
the atoning blood. Of the rest of the things 
described as belonging to the holy of holies, 
it is to be observed that, though none of 
them were in it when the Epistle was 
written, yet all (except the pot of manna 
and Aaron's rod) were essential to its signifi- 
cance, as will be seen ; and all, with theso 
two exceptions, were in Solomon's temple 
as well as in the original tabcrnaolo. An 
objection that has been raised to the 
accuracy of the description, on the ground 
that the pot and the rod are not said in the 
Pentateuch to have been placed inside the 
ark, is groundless. They were to be laid up 
u before the Lord" (Exod. xvL S3); "before 
the testimony" (Numb, xvii 10) ; and M the 
testimony " elsewhere means the tables of 
the Law (Exod. xxv. 16 ; xxxL 18 ; xL 20, 
etc.), which were within the ark. It was 
most likely that they would be kept for safe 
preservation in the same place with the " tes- 
timony," before which they were ever to be. 
Further, what is said (1 Kings viii 9 and 
2 Chron. v. 10) of there being nothing in the 
ark but the two tables of stone when it was 
moved into Solomon's temple, is no proof 
that nothing else had been originally there. 
It seems, indeed, rather to favour the idea 
that there had been, as implying that some- 
thing more might have been expected to bo 
found there. The mercy-seat, as is well 
known, was the cover of the ark, over whioh 
the wings of the two cherubim wero spread. 
The expression, u cherubim of glory, pro- 
bably has reference to the luminous cloud, 
significant of the Divine presenoe, which, 
occasionally at least (there is no sufficient 
ground for concluding it to have been a per- 
manent manifestation), is said to have been 
seen above them. The cherubim, whatever 
thv'-r exact significance, are represented as 
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accompaniments of the Divine glory (of. Isa. 
vi ana Ezek. L and x.). 
i Ver. 6.— How these things being thus 
ordained (A.V.; rather, arranged or con- 
stituted; it ifl the same word (fcarwriuvdC*) 
as was need in ver. 2, " there was a taber- 
nacle modes" also in oh- iiL 8, 4, of God's 
" house ; " on which see supra}, the priests 
go la continually into the first tabernacle, 
accomplishing the services. (Observe that 
nere, where the ministrations are described, 
present tenses are used; perhaps because 
these ministrations were still going on when 
the Epistle was written.) The continual 



services in the " first tabernacle" were (1) 
lighting the lamps every evening, and 
trimming them every morning (Exod. xxvii 



21; xxx. 8; Lev. xxiv. 8); (2) renewing 
the twelve loaves of snewDread every 
sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5, etc) ; (8) burning 
incense on the golden altar twice daily, when 
the lamps were trimmed and lighted (Exod. 
xtt. 7, 8), at the time of the morning and 
evening sacrifice, the people meanwhile 
praying ontside (Luke L 10> 

vers. 7, 8.— But into the second the high 
niest alone, once in the year, not without 
.blood, which he offereth for himself and for 
the errors (literally, ignorances; of. ver. 2) 
of the people. For the ceremonies on the Day 
-of Atonement, see Lev. xvi They may be 
summarized, in their main characteristics, 
thus: (1) The high priest brought to the 
door of the tabernacle a bullock as a sin 
offering for himself, and two goats as a sin 
offering for the people; also a ram as a 
burnt offering for himself, and a ram as a 
burnt offering for the people. (2) After 
washing and arraying himself in white 
linen garments (not the ordinary official 
jdress), he oast lots on the two goats which 
were for the people's sin offering— one lot 
fceing "for the Lord," the other "for 
Axazel ; " that on which the former lot fell 
being for sacrifice, the other to be set free. 
(8) fie sacrificed his own sin offering, en- 
tered the holy place with the blood thereof; 
filled a censer with burning coals from the 
golden altar, went with it within the veil, 
sprinkling incense on the coals, " that the 
cloud of the inoense may cover the mercy- 
seat, that he die not;" took also the blood 
within the veil, and sprinkled the merer- 
seat therewith. (4) He returned outside 
the tabernacle, sacrificed the people's sin 
offering, te. the goat that was "for the 
Lobd, .entered the holy place with its blood, 
and proceeded as before; sprinkling also 
the altar of incense, as well as the mercy- 
seat, with the blood of both sacrifices, to 
" hallow it from theuncleanness of the chil- 
dren of Israel." (5) He again returned 
outside the tabernacle, laid his hands on the 
head of the goat " for Azazel," confessing 



over him "all the iniquities of the children 
of Israel, putting them on the head of the 
goat," and sent him away to the wilderness, 
where he was to be let go. (8) He again 
entered the tabernacle, where he put off his 
linen garments, and left them there, and 
then, after washing again, and putting on 
his ordinary official dress, sacrificed his own 
and the people's burnt offering. (7) The 
bodies of the two sin offerings (the bullock 
and the slain goat) were taken outside the 
camp, and there entirely consumed by fire. 
The points in this ceremonial here especially 
noted are : (1) That the entrance within the 
veil was only "once in the year," i.e. on 
one only day in the year; for on that day 
the high priest entered more than onoe. The 
meaning is that ordinarily, except on that 
single day, approach to the innermost shrine 
was dosed to all. (2) That even on that 
day the high priest alone entered ; neither 
the people, nor even the priesthood generally, 
ever had approach to the holiest of alL (8) 
That even ne oould not enter " without 
blood ; " neither the daily sacrifices nor ell 
the ordinary ceremonial of the Law availed 
for his access: he must take with him the 
blood of special sin offerings, or he still oould 
not enter and live. (4) This blood he 
offered " for himself and for the ignorance* of 
the people ; " for himself, since he too was 
"compassed with infirmity," and required 
atonement (ver. 2), and also for the people's 
ignorance** There is a significance in this 
word. It was not the sins done with a 
high hand that had to be atoned for on that 
day ; these were either visited by M cutting 
off," or atoned for in ways appointed for the 

Surpose : it was the less definite and un- 
eteoted sinfulness, infecting the whole 
community, and remaining after all cere- 
monial cleansing, so as to debar them from 
coming "boldly to the throne of grace," 
that was yearly kept in romembranoe on 
the Day of Atonement. Hence before even 
the high priest could enter and not die, the 
mercy-seat over "the testimony M which was 
within the ark must be enveloped with the 
cloud of incense and sprinkled with the 
blood which M oovereth sin " (the verb trans- 
lated " make atonement for " means properly 
"cover"). The sin was still not taken a war, 
only "covered" for the time; for the holy 
of holies after the ceremony remained closed 
as before, and the same rites had to be 
repeated at each yearly entrance. All that 
was expressed was an ever-recurring need of 
atonement, not yet effected truly, though 
symbolically prefigured. The Holy Ghost 
this signifying, that the way into the holiest 
of all (so the A.Y., giving the idea correctly, 
though the expression Is simply rfir kyt*v f 
which might denote only the holy place, as 
in ver. 2, if we there read Irpa and not ayla, 
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but is used for the holy of holies in vers. 24, 
25, and for its heavenly antitype in ver. 13. 
This last, as typified in the earthly sanctuary, 
is what is intended here) hath not yet 
been made manifest, while as the first taber- 
nacle is yet standing (or rather, has standing 
(ixofan* mdiriv) ; baa a place in the sym- 
bolical representation). The "first taber- 
nacle" here spoken of certainly does not 
mean the earthly one as opposed to the 
heavenly, but what the expression denotes 
throughout the chapter, the holy place in 
distinction from the holy of holies. How, 
then, is the continued existence of this a 
sign that the way to the heavenly holy of 
holies has not yet been made manifest? 
Obviously because it intervenes between 
the congregation and the holy of holies of 
the earthly tabernacle, debarring all approach 
to the latter, and even hiding it from their 
view. This debarring intervention signifies 
that there is no approach for them as yet to 
what the holy of holies symbolizes. Further, 
the ordinary ministry of the priests them- 
selves did not extend beyond this u first 
tabernacle:" this alone was the sphere of 
the services which they accomplished daily ; 
and so the very fact of its existing for this 
purpose expressed that even their mediation 
was not availing for access to the inner 
mercy-seat And that this was so is inti- 
mated with peculiar significance by the 
direction that, when the high priest alone 
entered within the veil, none even of them 
should be in the holy place at all, so as to 
see beyond it : " And there shall be no man 
in the tabernacle of the congregation when 
he goeth in to make an atonement in the 
holy place" (Lev. xvL 17). 

Ver. 9.— Which (fro , with its usual force) 
is a parable for the time present (<.«. present 
n8 regarded from the standpoint of the old 
dispensation. The A.V., translating " then 
present," and using past tenses throughout, 
though departing from literalism, still gives, 
we conceive, the idea correctly); according to 
which (referring to u parable," if we adopt 
the best-supported reading, koB* *>. The 
Textus Beceptus, followed oy tho A.V., has 
Kaff 6V, referring to " the timo ") are offered 
both gifts and sacrifices (cf. ver. 1), which 
cannot, as pertaining to the conscience, 
make him that doth the service (or, u the 
worshipper," the idea not being confined to 
the officiating priest; cf. ch. x. 2, where rovs 
Xarpivovras is translated " the worshippers") 
perfect The emphatic expression here is 
K«Td owcftip'u'. The gifts and sacrifices of 
the Law availed in themselves only for 
external ceremonial purification ; they did 
not reach, however typical, the sphere of 
man's inner consciousness; they could not 
bring about that sense of spiritual accord 
with God which is spoken of in Jer. xxxi. 



as marking the new covenant (see below. 
vers. 13, 14). 

Ver. 10.— Rendered in A.V., u Which stood 
only in (jUvov M) meats and drinks and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances [ko1 
tucatAfiafft aapichs, Textus Beceptusl im- 
posed on them (Arutf facra) until the time of 
reformation." This is a satisfactory render- 
ing of the Textus Beceptus, M before 
M meats," eta, being taken in the sense of 
dependence, and faircf/Afra necessarily as 
agreeing with " gifts and sacrifices " (sopd 
re *«2 BwrUu) in ver. 9. But there are other 
readings, though none, any more than that 
of the Textus Beceptus, to be decidedly pre- 
ferred on the mere ground of manuscript 
authority. The best sense seems to be 
given by that of ZiKcuAfxara instead of koI 
tucat^fuuru so that wo may render (M being 
taken in the sense of addition). Being only 
(with meats and drinks and divers washings) 
carnal ordinances, imposed until the time of 
reformation. We thus have an obvious 
neuter plural (8urau<£/tara) for 4viK*(fitvato 
agree with, and we avoid the assertion that 
the M gifts and sacrifices" of the Law 
"stood only" in "meats," etc This was 
not so; their essential part was blood-shed- 
ding (a/jiorcicxfoia, ver. 22) ; the other 
things here mentioned were but accom- 
paniments and appendages. The u meats 
and drinks " spoken of may refer mainly to 
the distinctions between clean and unclean 
viands, which we know were made such a 
point of by the Jews of the apostolic age 
(cf. Col. it 16—23; Bom. xiv.; 1 Cor. viiE; 
also Mark vii. 15). The " divers washings " 
(favTifffiois) may be taken to include both 
the ablutions of the priests before sacrifice, 
and those enjoined on the people in many 
parts of the Law after ceremonial defile- 
ment, which . kind of washings had been 
further multiplied variously in the tradi- 
tional law (cf. Mark vii 3, 4, 8). 

Vers. 11, 12.— But Christ having come 
(wapaytrSfHros, cf. Matt. iii. 1 ; Luke xii. 51) 
a High Priest (or, as High Priest) of the 
good things to come, through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of tide creation 
(rrfrcaf), nor yet through the blood of 
goats and calves, but through his own blood, 
entered in once for all (tyd«o£) into the holy 
place, having obtained fcflpdpciw, not neces- 
sarily antecedent, to €i<rij\$*v) eternal re- 
demption. On the futurity expressed (here 
and oh. x. 1) by " the good tilings to come" 
(the reading fMAA*Vr»r being preferred to 
yt rop/rwr), see under ch. 11 (to> frx*rov 
rwy iifMp&w rofovr) and ch. ii 5 (tV oIkov- 
ptniv rkiv ptMowrav). Here, certainly, the 
period of the earthly tabernacle having been 
the temporal standpoint in all the preceding 
verses, futurity with regard to it may, 
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without difficulty, be understood ; and hence 
"the good things" may still be regarded 
as Bach as have already come in Christ. On 
the other hand, there is no difficulty in 
regarding them as still future. For the 
fuU and final result of even Christ's per- 
fected high priesthood is not yet come. 
But what is " the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle," through which he entered the 
heavenly holy of holies? It seems evidently, 
in the first place, to be connected with 
il<rij\$& f being regarded as the antitype of 
that ''first tabernacle" through which the 
high priests on earth had passed in order 
to enter within the veil ; 8ia havinghere a 
local, not an instrumental, sense. The in- 
strumental sense of the same preposition 
in the next clause (fca rov IMov dfutros) is 
not against this view. In English, " through 
his own blood he entered through the 
tabernacle" presents no difficulty, though 
"through" is used in two different senses. 
But wnat is exactly meant by the taber- 
nacle through which Christ has passed? 
Bearing in mind what was said under ch. 
viii. 2 of the prophetio visions of a heavenly 
temple— corresponding to the earthly one— 
and that the epithet kxttporotirros is applied 
also (ver. 24) by implication to the counter- 
part of the holy of holies, and also the 
expression (ch. iv. 14), "having passed 
through the heavens (9u\ri\u$6ra robs ovpa- 
wobsy* we may regard it as denoting the 
heavenly region beyond this visible sphere 
of things (fib rafoiff ri?s rrf<rc« j), intervening 
between the latter and the immediate pre- 
sence, or "face," of God. Thus " through 
the neater and more perfect tabernacle" 
of this verse answers to "having passed 
through the heavens" of ch. iv. 14; and 
M entered once for all into the holy place" 
of ver. 12 to " entered into heaven itself" 
(the very heaven) of ver. 24. Thus also 
the symbolical acts of the Day of Atone- 
ment are successively, and in due order, 
fulfilled. As the high priest first sacrificed 
tho sin offering ouitide the tabernacle, and 
then passed through the holy to the holy 
of holies, so Christ first offered himself in 
this mundane sphere of things, and then 
passed through the heavens to the heaven 
of heavens. Delitzsch, taking this view, 
offers a still more definite explanation; thus : 
M The former (ra iyta) is that eternal heaven 
of God himself (airbs 6 ofrpaaAf) which is 
his own seU-manifested eternal glory (John 
xvii. 5), and existed before all worlds; the 
latter (h <r*irti) la the heaven of the blessed, 
in which he shines upon his creatures in 
4 tho light of love'— 'the temple of the 
tabernacle of the testimony in heaven ' of 
Rev. xv. 6, which the apocalyptio seer beheld 
filled with incense-smoke from 'the glory 
of God, and from his power."' There are | 



other views of what is meant by "the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle." The most 
notable, as being that of Chrysostom and the 
Fathers generally, is that it means Christ's 
human nature, which he assumed before 
passing to the throne of the Majesty on 
high. This view is suggested by his having 
himself spoken of the temple of his body 
(John il 21), and calling It, if the "false 
witnesses" at his trial reported him truly, 
&X*iporo(rrror (Mark xiv. 08); by the ex- 
pression (John L 14), "The Word was made 
flesh, and tabernaded (IvKbima**) among 
us ; " by St. Paul's speaking of the human 
body as a tabernacle (2 Cor. v. 1, 4) ; and by 
oh. x. 19, 20, where the "veil 9 ' through 
which we have M a new and living way into 
the holy place through the blood of Jesus" 
is said to be his fleth. There is thus abun- 
dant around for thinking of Christ's body as 
signified by a tabernacle ; and the expression 
in ch. x. 19, 20 goes some way to counte- 
nance such an interpretation here. The 
objection to it is that it seems neither sug- 
gested by the oontext nor conformable to 
the type of the high priest on the Day of 
Atonement For, if the human body of 
Christ assumed at his birth is meant, he 
entered into that before, not after, his aton- 
ing sacrifice ; and if, with Hofmann. we think 
rather of his glorified body, in wnat sense 
in accordance with the type can it be said 
that he entered through it? We should 
rather say that he ascended with it to the 
right hand of God. The further points of 
contrast between Christ's entrance and that 
of the earthly high priests are : (1) The in- 
strumental medium was not the blood of 
goats and calves (specified here as having 
been the sin offerings on the Day of Atone- 
ment), but hU own blood; he was both 
Priest and Victim. (2) He entered, not 
yearly, but onoefor aU ; there was no need 
of continual repetition. And the conclusion 
is drawn that the redemption he thus wrought 
is consequently compute and eternal. The 
first of tnese contrasts is enlarged on from 
ver. 13 to ver. 24; the second (denoted by 
tyArat) is taken up at ver. 25. On tho 
word "redemption" (ktrp-ets: in some 
other passages kvo\{np<*<ni) it is to be ob- 
served that it means, according to its ety- 
mology, release obtained by payment of a 
rantom (\<npov\ and thus in itself involves 
the doctrine of atonement according to the 
orthodox view. It is true that in many 
Scripture passages it is used (as also \v 
rpeviriku and Kmotrr^s) in a more general 
sense to express deliverance only, but never 
where the redemption of mankind by Christ 
is spoken oC .In such oases the \(npov is 
often distinctly specified, as in Matt xx. 28 
and Mark x. 45, "his life;" in 1 Tim. it 6 
and Titus ii. 14, « himself;" in Eph. i. 7; 
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Col. L 14; 1 Pet. il9, "his blood;" c£ also 
infra, ver. 14. As to how the availing 
power of the atonement is to be understood, 
more will be said under the verses that 
follow. 

Yer. 13.— For if the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
those that have been denied (Km**»in4vovs, 
<st Matt xt. 11, etc.; Acts xxi. 28), saneti- 
fleth to the purifying (literally, unto the 
purity, KaBap&rrrra) of the flesh. In addition 
to the sin offerings of the Day of Atonement, 
mention is here made of the red heifer, 
whose ashes were to be mixed with water 
for the purification of such as had been 
ceremonially defiled by contact with dead 
bodies (for account of which see Numb. xix.). 
They are classed together because both were 
general sin offerings for the whole congre- 
gation, representing the idea of continual 
and unavoidable defilement notwithstanding 
all the daily sacrifices ; the difference between 
them being that the ashes were reserved 
for use in known cases of constantly recur- 
ring defilement, the sin offerings on the Day 
of Atonement were for general sin and de- 
filement, known or unknown. But neither, 
in themselves, could from their very nature 
avail for more than outward ceremonial 
cleansing-—" the purity of the flesh." This, 
however, they did avail for; and, if so, what 
must the cleansing power of Christ s offering 
be ? Its deeper efficacy shall appear from 
consideration of what it was. 

Yer. 14. — How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal 8pirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purify 
your (al. our) conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God f As in vers. 11, 12 
Christ's entrance was contrasted with that 
of the high priest, so here is the sacrifice 
itself, in virtue of which he entered, similarly 
contrasted. The points of contrast to which 
attention is drawn are these : (1) It was the 
blood, not of beasts that perish, but of Christ 
himself— the Christ, the Hope of Israel, 
whose Divine prerogatives have been set 
forth in the preceding chapters. (2) He 
offered himself. His offering was a voluntary 
self-oblation, not the blood-shedding of 
passive victims. (3) His offering was really 
" spotless " (ifxufios) in the sense of sinless 
— the only sense that can satisfy Divine 
justice — symbolized only by the absence of 
material blemish in the ancient sacrifices. 
(4) And this he did " through the eternal 
Spirit." This expression, which comes first 
in order, has an important bearing on the 
meaning of the wholo passage, and calls for 
especial consideration. Be it observed, first, 
that the words are " the eternal Spirit," not 
«• the Holy Spirit" It is not the usual 
designation of the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity. (The reading &yiov for atvrlov has 



not much authority in its favour, and is, 
besides, much more likely to have been 
substituted than the other.) What, then, is 
meant by "the eternal Spirit," through 
which Christ offered himself spotless? 
There are three notable texts in which the 
Spirit in Christ is opposed to the flesh : 
Bom. i. 8, Tov ytwopivw 4k crty/taro* Aa0l9 
Kara <rApKcc rod 6pur04rros viov Btou 4v owd/icf , 
JCOTd Ifrcvpa JtyiMOifaff , 4$ ara<rrdVc»s vtxpw; 
1 Tim iii. 16, 9 E+a**p4Bti 4w <rap*l, iUtcaufrq 
Iw Tvdfuert : 1 Pet iii 18, QavamOtU pir 
atop*!, (moioivfltU 5i r£ wrf/uin. In all these 
passages the Spirit is that Divine element 
of life in Christ, distinct from the human 
nature which he assumed of the seed of 
David, in virtue of which he rose from tho 
dead. In us men, too, according to St Paul, 
there is the inttpd, as well as odpt and 
r^OCh (sometimes mtua and <rdf$ alone are 
spoken of)r-the higher principle of life 
within us, in virtue of which we can have 
communion with God and be influenced by 
his Holy Spirit Any act of acceptable self- 
oblation that we might be capable of would 
be done through the spirit that is in us, to 
which the flesh is subdued. Corresponding 
to this in Christ was M the eternal Spirit "—a 
truly Divine spiritual Personality, conjoined 
with his assumed humanity. Through this 
he overcame death, it being impossible that 
he should be holden of it ; through this, too, 
he offered himself a willing sacrifice, sub- 
mitting to the full penalty of human sin 
in obedience to the Father's will. Thus is 
prominently brought to view the spiritual 
aspect of the atonement Its especial virtue- 
is said to lie, not in the mere suffering or tho 
mere physical blood-shedding ana death 
upon the cross, but in its being a voluntary 
act of perfect obedience on the part of him 
who was the Representative of man, and in 
whom "the eternal Spirit" triumphed over 
the weakness of humanity. The agony in the 
garden (seo under ver. 7, etc) is illustrative 
of this view of the virtue of the atonoment. 
There wo perceive "the eternal Spirit" in 
the Saviour completely victorious over 
natural human shrinking. The same view 
appears in tho reference to Ps. xl. in oh. x.« 
where "Lo, I come to do thy will, O God" 
expresses the essential principle of tho 
availing sacrifice (see below on ch. x. 5, etc.). 
Hence follows what is said next of .the effect 
of such a sacrifice as this was— to purify, not 
the /eta, but the conscience (pw§lino*tv) % 
meaning " man's inner consciousness " with 
~ to God and our relations to him. It 
belonged essentially to the spiritual sphere 
of things, and in that sphere (as was not 
the case with the old sacrifices) must be, 
and is felt to be, its availing power. It 
was, in fact just such a sacrifice as man's 
conscience, if enlightened, feels to be due to 
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God. Man, as he is now, cannot make it; 
bat in the M Son of man " he sees it made, 
and thus finds at last the idea of a true atone- 
ment fulfilled. In the expression, "dead 
works," there may be an intended allusion 
to the dead bodies from the pollution of 
which especially the M ashes of an heifer" 
purified ; and in * to serve " (cis rb AarpceW) 
there is an evident reference to the legal 
type. As the legal sin offering purified the 
fleth from the contamination of oontact with 
the dead, so that the Israelites, thus cleansed, 
might offer acceptable worship, so Christ's 
offering of himself fulfils what was thus 
typified; it purifies the "conscience" from 
the contamination of " dead works," so that 
we may offer our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy,aooeptable unto God, which is our Koyudi 
XorpcfoQbtom. xii. 1). On randr toy*** ■*• 
under eh. vL 1. Here, the idea of general 
pollution pervading the whole congregation 
having been prominent in what precedes, 
we may, perhaps, take the expression as 
denoting all human works whatever " done 
before the grace of Christ and the inspira- 
tion of Ihis Spirit," all being regarded as 
tainted with sin, and so dead for the purpose 
of justification. The purification from them 
which is spoken of involves (be it further 
observed) both justification through atone- 
ment ana sanctification through grace : the 
first, since, otherwise, the very meaning of 
the old sin offerings would not be fulfilled ; 
the second, as denoted by the concluding 
clause, "to serve," etc The second is the 
necessary sequence of the first. Believers 
are not only u cleansed from their former 
sins," but also put into a position for offering 
an acceptable service. In the life of Christ 
in whom they live, and who ever liveth to 
make intercession for them, they can hence- 
forth "serve the living God.* There is 
involved, in fact (to return to the account of 
the new covenant in Jer. xxxi),both oblivion 
of past sins and a writing of tho Law upon 
the heart 

Yen. 15— 17.— And for this cause he is the 
Mediator of a new testament, that by means 
of death (literally, death having taken place), 
for the redemption of the transgressions that 
were under the first testament, they which 
are called may receive the premise of the 
eternal inheritance. Here the view of the 
gospel as a new tiaftfcif (introduced first in 
eh. viL 22, and enlarged on in ch. viii. 6 — 
13) is again brought in. For the word is 
still faiita, though here, for reasons that 
will appear, rendered M testament" in the 
A.Y. The connecting thought here is— It 
is because of Christ's sacrifice having been 
such as has been described, that he is the 
Mediator of that new and better covenant; 
it qualified him for being so. A sacrifice, a 
death, was required for giving it validity 



(vers. 16—23), and the character of his 
sacrifice implies a better covenant than the 
old, even such a one as Jeremiah fore- 
told. Further, the purpose of his death 
is said to be "for the redemption of the 
transgressions that were under the first 
covenant" For in the passage of Jeremiah 
the defect of the first covenant was based on 
the transgression of its conditions by man* 
while under the new one, such transgres- 
sions were to be no more remembered, But 
this oould not be without atonement for 
them; tho whole ceremonial of the Law 
signified this ; and also that suoh atonement 
oould not be except by death. The death of 
Christ satisfied this requirement ; and so 
the new covenant oould oome in. So far tho- 
course of thought is clear. Nor is there* 
difficulty in understanding the purport of 
ver. 18, etc., taken by itself, where the 
" blood-shedding " that inaugurated the first 
covenant is regarded as typical of that of 
Christ in the inauguration of the new one. 
But there is a difficulty about the intervening 
verses (16, 17), arising from the apparent 
use of the word fcoftt*)! in a new sense, not 
otherwise suggested — that of testament rather 
than covenant The verses are, as given in 
the A.Y., For where a testament Is, there 
must also of necessity betylpcribu, a word of 
which the exact meaning is not clear; some 
interpret "be brought in, or proved," soma 
" be understood, implied") the death of the 
testator (rov 9taBtfUwcv t equivalent to "him 
that made it"). For a testament is of force 
after men are dead*( 4*1 wicpoTs) : otherwise it 
is of no strength at all while the testator 
liveth (or, /or doth it ever avail while he that 
made it liveth ? foci /c^rorc: of. ch. x. 2; 
Bom. hi 6; 1 Cor. xiv. 16; John vii. 26; 
Luke iii. 15). Now, the word 8m*4ki) itself 
undoubtedly may bear the sense of " testa- 
ment" Its general meaning is M disposition," 
or " settlement ; " and it may denote either a 
compact between living persons, or a will to 
take effect after the testator's death. In the 
verses before us it appeare to be used speci- 
fically in the latter sense. For they express 
general propositions, which are not true of 
all covenants, but are true (according to 
their most obvious sense) of all testaments. 
Further, this sense is distinctly applicable 
to the new Surfhjmj, regarded as the dying 
Christ's bequest to his Church. Hence, 
but for the context, we should naturally so 
understand it in these verses. The dif- 
ficulties attending this sense are: (1) The 
word is not used in this specific sense oeforo 
or afterwards in this Epistle or in Jer. xxxl, 
which is the basis of the whole argument 
or elsewhere, apparently, either in the Old 
Testament or the New. (2) The sense does 
not suit the case of the eld 5io^«i?, which 
was a oovenant between the living God ane* 
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his people; and there is no intimation of 
two senses being intended in the two cases : 
indeed, in the passage before us, tho same 
sense seems to be distinctly implied, since the 
blood-shedding which inaugurated the old is 
at once (in ver. 17) spoken of as answering 
to the death which inaugurated the new, as 
though death inaugurated both in the same 
sense. (3) The word, in the sense of co- 
venant (equivalent to the Hebrew berith% is 
common in the LXX., expressing an idea 
familiar to Jews and Jewish Christians, 
while testamentary dispositions were, as far 
as we know, unfamiliar to the Hebrews ; and, 
though the Roman testamentary law may 
have come into use when the Epistle was 
written, it is thought unlikely that the 
writer, addressing Hebrews, would have re- 
ferred to it in illustration of a Divine dis- 
pensation, or, if he had, have used a word so 
well known to them in its traditional sense. 
(4) Christ is called (here as well as in ch. 
xiL 24 and xiii. 20) the Mediator (h«jIt V s) 
of the new 8ia04«if: but a testament does 
not require a Mediator, nor, if it has one, 
can the same person be both mediator and 
testator. - If, however, the sense of te$lament 
should seem inevitable here, we may ex- 
plain as follows. Though the word has been 
used so far in a general sense, yet the writer, 
on the suggestion of Baydrov ywofihov in 
ver. 15, passes in thought at ver. 16 to the 
specific sense of testament, as suiting the 
case of Christ, the language he uses being 
sufficient for carrying Lis readers with him 
in the transition. Further, though the old 
8ia06«if was not in itself a testament, yet it 
was typical of that which was; its whole 
ceremonial foreshadowed the future Testa- 
tor's death, and so, in a typical sense, it 
might also itself be called one. Conse- 
quently, in ver. 18, the inaugurating sacri- 
fices of the old dispensation are regarded as 
representing the death of the testator ; for 
they prefigured Christ, through whose death 
the "eternal inheritance" is bequeathed 
to man. (In accordance with this view, 
the Vulgate renders iia^mj testamentum 
throughout the Epistle, even when tho old 
dispensation is referred to.) As to 6 5ia0l/ic- 
wqs (translated " the testator"), it is, accord- 
ing to this view, ultimately God the Father 
in the new Staffs, as well as in the old, 
though, of course, the Godhead could not 
die. But the Father having placed the 
whole inheritance destined for mankind in 
the hands of Christ as Mediator, in his human 
death tho testator died. And thus one of 
the difficulties above mentioned may be met, 
viz. that of Christ being regarded both as 
Testator and Mediator. Christ was, in fact, 
both— Testator, in that, being ono with 
God, he bequeathed through his death the 
kingdom appointed unto him by the Father ; 



Mediator, in that it was through his incarna- 
tion only that the " eternal inheritance" 
willed to us by the Father could be trans- 
mitted in the way of testament So in effect 
Chrysostom explains. Apposite to this view 
of the subject are his own words (Luke xxii. 
29), u And I appoint (Surf* /mu) unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father appointed (fcftcro) 
unto me." Here we have the same verb 
(8iar{0f/Mu) as is used in the Epistlo. And 
though, in the passage from St. Luke, the 
idea of a testamentary appointment is not 
necessarily implied, yet it is naturally 
suggested where Christ is speaking on the 
eve of, and with reference to, his death. 
There is, however, another view taken (de- 
cidedly by Whitby, Ebrard, and in the 
recent ' Speaker's Commentary '), according 
to which the idea of a testament does not 
come in at all, the word ZioHkii retaining 
here, as elsewhere, its usual sense of covenant 
Thoiposition is that, though the propositions 
of vers. 16, 17 are not true of all covenants, 
yet there is a sense in which they art true 
of any covenant between God and man ; 
which is the only kind of covenant that the 
writer has in view, or that his readers would 
be led to think of by the previous reference 
to Jer. xxxL, or by the associations of the 
word 3<a0^*i? as used in the Old Testament. 
The sense in which the propositions are 
true of such a covenant is thus expressed by 
Ebrard: "Whenever sinful man will enter into 
a covenant with the holy God, the man must 
first die— must firstatone for his guilt by death 
(or must put in a substitute for himself)." 
This principle is expressed (it is alleged), not 
only by the sacrifices that inaugurated this 
covenant of the Law, but also wherever a 
covenant between God and man is spoken of 
in the Old Testament ; e.y. in the covenant 
with Abraham (Gen. xv. 8, etc., and Gen. 
xxii.> In the case of covenants between 
man and man (as between Abraham and 
Abimelech, and between Jacob and Laban) 
there was no need of slain victims, whose 
life had to be given for that of one of the 
contracting parties ; but there is always 
expressed such need in the case of a cove- 
nant between God and man. Further, the 
expression, ttaB-fiKri M rttcpoU fafrda, is, 
according to this view, illustrated by Pa, ]. 
5, where the LXX. has robs ZuenBtptrov* 
t V 5ia04«n)y atnov M Bvvicus (in the Vul- 
gate, qui ordinant testamentum ejus super 
sacrificiu). The same preposition M is 
used in both passages, ana 4*1 Ooclau Is sup- 
posed to express the same idea as M rtKpoTt. 
This passage from the psalm is certainly 
much to the noint in support of the view 
before us, serving moreover to meet in some 
degree one principal objection to it, viz. 
that it requires 6 Staff/ficw to be understood 
of the human party to the covenant, and not 
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of iti Divine Author. Bach is not the most 
obvious application of the word, nor the one 
sanctioned by the quotation from Jeremiah, 
or by other references to the Divine oovenant 
(see #iipra,ch. viii.10, and also Gen. xv. 18; 
Dent. v. 2, 8; Luke xiL 29; Acts iii. 25; 
as well as Exod. zxiv. 8, quoted below 
(ver. 20), where 9U$ro, not torefcaro, is 
the word in the LXX. But such is the 
application in Pa L 5, and may be considered, 
therefore, not untenable. The writer may, 
indeed, have had the expression in the psalm 
in his mind when he wrote the verses before 
us. It appears from what has been said that 
difficulties attend both the views that have 
been above explained. It is not here at- 
tempted to decide between them. 

Ver. 18.— Wherefore neither hath the 
first (testament, A.V.; or, covenant) been 
dedicated without blood. Here the blood 
of slain victims, which had been essential 
for the first inauguration of the old ft<a04*V» 
is referred to as expressing the principle of 
vers. 16, 17, viz. that there must be death 
for a ZmMikti fin whatever sense the word 
may be intended, whether as a testament 
or as a covenant between God and man) to 
take effect Whichever view we take of 
the intended import of the word, the 
referenoe is equally apposite in support 
of the introductory proposition of ver. 15 ; 
which is to the effect that Christ's death 
(tforrfrov w/iAnro), fulfilling the symbolism 
of the old inaugurating sacrifices, qualified 
him as Mediator of a new ft<aft4«9* 

Vers. 19, 20. — For when Moses had 
spoken every precept to all the people 
according to the Law, he took the blood of 
the calves and the goats, with water and 
scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled 
both the book itself and all the people, 
saying, This is the blood of the covenant 
(A.V. testament) which God enjoined unto 
yon (strictly, toyou-ward ; ie. enjoined to 
me for you). The reference is to Exod. 
xxiv. 3—9, where the account is riven of 
the inauguration of the covenant Between 
God and the Israelites through Moses. He 
« came and told the people all the words of 
the Lord, and all the judgments: and all 
the people answered with one voice, and 
said, All the words which the Lobo hath 
said will we do." And then he wrote all 
the words of the Lord in a book, and 
builded an altar under the mount, and 
sacrifices were offered, and half of the 
blood was sprinkled on the altar, and the 
words were read from the book, and again 
the people undertook to observe them, and 
the other half of the blood was sprinkled 
on the people, and so the covenant was 
ratified. The essential part of the whole 
ceremony being the M blood-shedding," it Is 
of no importance for the general argument 



that the account in Exodus is not exactly 
followed. The variations from it are these : 

(1) The mention of goats as well as calves 
or bullocks— of water— of the scarlet wool 
and hvssop— and of the sprinkling of the 
book, instead of the altar, as in Exodus. 

(2) The words spoken by Moses are 
differently given, rovro being substituted 
for Itob, 6 B*4s for K*>iof, and irrrsikaro far 
ZiiOsro. On these variations we may ob- 
serve that the mention of goats may have 
been suggested to the writer's mind by the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement, pre- 
viously alluded to; and it is not inconsistent 
with the account in Exodus, where the 
victims used for the u burnt offerings M are 
not specified, only the bullocks for * peace 
offerings." Nor is there inconsistency in 
the other additions to the oeremoniaL The 
scarlet wool and hyssop were the usual 
instruments of aspersion (a bunch of the 
latter being apparently bound by the 
former to a stick of cedar; c£ Exod. xii. 22 ; 
Lev. xiv. 50; Numb. xix. 6, 18). It may 
have been usual to mix water with the 
blood used for aspersion, if only to prevent 
coagulation (see Lightfoot on John xix. 84), 
though in some cases certainly also with 
a symbolical meaning (of. Lev. xiv. 5, 50); 
ana, if the book was, as it was likely to be, 
on the altar when the latter was sprinkled 
(Exod. xxiv. 6, 7), it would itself partake 
of this sprinkling, and, being thus conse- 
crated, would be then token from the altar 
to be read from to the people and to receive 
their assent, previously to the sprinkling of 
themselves with the moiety of the blood 
reserved. Probably the whole account, as 
here given, was the traditional one at the 
time of writing (see below, on ver. 21). 
With regard to the slightly altered form 
of the words spoken by Moses, it is an 
interesting suggestion that the writer may 
have had in his mind our Lord's corre- 
sponding words in the institution of the 
Eucharist, beginning in all the accounts 
with rovro, and being thus worded: in 8t 
Luke, Tovro rb worfipuw 4 ffair} *id0<*i? I* 
ry adfucri pov, rb Mp tytfir <cx«rtyM rw : and 
in St Matthew and 8t Mark, Tovro ton rb 
alfui fiov, rb rift neurits ftiafffcif*, rb wspl 
T&KK&y 4icxvr6fi*ybir, St. Matthew adding 
sis fytvw a/ta^ri«r. That Christ in these 
words referred to those of Moses is obvious, 
speaking of his own outpoured blood as the 
antitype of that wherewith the old ttaBiiKn 
was dedicated; and it is likely that the 
writer of the Epistle would have Christ's 
words in his mind. 

Ver. 21.— Moreover the tabernacle and all 
the vessels of the ministry be sprinkled in 
like manner with the blood. This refers to 
a subsequent occasion, the tabernacle not 
having been constructed at the time of the 
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inauguration' of the covenant,— -probably to 
the dedication of the tabernacle, enjoined 
Exod. xL, and described Lev. viii. It is 
true that no sprinkling of the tabernacle 
or its furniture with blood is mentioned in 
the Pentateuch ; only the anointing of them 
with oil (Lev. viii. 10). But the garments 
of Aaron and his sons are said on that 
occasion to have been sprinkled with the 
blood as well as with the anointing oil 
<ch. viii. 80), and Josephus (< Ant/ «i. & 
6) says that this blood-sprinkling was 
extended also to the tabernacle and its 
vessels (rhv re <ncny)i* xdX t* v*p\ o*rV 
vKtfaj). Here, as well as in ver. 19, our 
writer may be supposed to follow the tra- 
ditional account, with which there is still 
nothing in the Pentateuch inconsistent. 
Be it observed again that the force of the 
argument does not depend on these added 
details, but on the general principle, abun- 
dantly 'expressed in the original record, 
whioh u asserted in the following verse. 

Ver. 22.— And almost (rather, we may 
aimed say that) all things are according to 
the law purified with blood; and without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. 
The essentiality of blood, which is "the 
life of all flesh," for atonement and oonse- 

Juent remission, is emphatically asserted in 
6v. xvii. 11, whioh expresses the principle 
of the whole sacrificial ritual. The idea 
seems to be that the life of man is forfeit 
to Divine justice (cf. Gen. ii. 17), and so 
blood, representing life, must be offered 
instead of his life for atonement 

Ver. 28.— It was therefore necessary (i.a. 
in accordance with' the principle above 
expressed) that the patterns (rather, copies 
see oh. viii 5, supra) of tilings in the 
heavens should be purified with these ; but 
the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these. According to tho 
view taken under oh. viii. 2 and ch. ix. 11, 
" the heavenly things " here must be taken 
to denote the corresponding realities in the 
heavenly sphere of things to which Christ 
has gone. But how can they themselves 
be said to require purification or cleansiug? 
The mundane tabernacle did, being itself 
conceived as polluted by human sin ; but 
how so of the unpolluted heavenly taber- 
nacle? The answer may be that the 
expressions, chosen to suit the case of tho 
earthly type, need not be pressed in all their 
details as applying to the heavenly sanctuary. 
With regard to the latter, they may be 
meant only to express that, though it bo 
itself pure, yet man requires purification 
for access to it, and that for this purpose 
"better sacrifices'* are required. "In hao 
apodosi verbum Ka0*pl(tcQ«u, mundari, 
subauditum, facit hypallagem : nam exlestia 
per se sunt pura, sed nos purificandi fuimus, 



ut ilia possemus capesscre" (Bengel). The 
general meaning is obvious enough. Com- 
mentators sometimes raise needless diffi- 
culties, and may sometimes even miss tho 
essential purport of a passage by the too 
constant application of the critical micro- 
scope. If, however, it be thought necessary 
to find a sense in whioh the heavenly 
sanctuary may be said to need purification, 
the idea may be the appeasing of Divino 
wrath which bars the entrance of mankind. 
Ver. 24. — For not into holy places made 
with hands did Christ enter, which are figures 
(ftyr/rinra, antitype*) of the true, but into 
heaven itself; now to appear in the presence of 
Qiterally, before the face of) God for us. This 
verse confirms the view that " the heavenly 
things n of ver. 23 denoted the heavenly 
regions into which Christ is entered. "A?«a 
at the beginning of the verse may be better 
translated " holy place" (as at vers. 12 and 
25) rather than " places," since here the 
heavenly counterpart of the holy of holies, 
as distinguished from the " first tabernacle," 
appears to be in view, viz. " heaven itself," 
the heaven of heavens, the immediate 
presence or "face" of God, the "throne of 
the Majesty on high,'' to which Christ 
passed through the intermediate heavens. 
There he now (the perpetual novo of the new 
era of accomplished redemption), in his 
humanity, in behalf of and representing 
all humanity, beholds for ever the very face 
of the eternal God, which Moses could not 
see and live, and of which the typical high 
priest saw from year to year but the emblem, 
in transitory glimpses, through intervening 
clouds of incense. The word cbrfraro, like 
faottlyfMTa in ver. 23, expresses the idea of 
the earthly sanctuary being a visible repre- 
sentation answering to a heavenly reality. 
Tho original rfaos (tupe) was shown to 
Moses in the mount (ch. viii. 5) ; what was 
constructed by him on the earth below was 
the antitype to it. The words tuitoi and 
iun-irwos are elsewhere used to express 
respectively a prophetic figure of a fulfilment 
to come and the fulfilment itself (as in Bom. 
v. 14 and 1 Pet. iii. 21, baptism in the latter 
text being regarded as the hnlrmeoy of the 
Deluge), but still with the samo idea of the 
type being prior to the antitype, the latter 
answering to the former. 

Vers. 25, 26.— Nor yet that he should offer 
himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with blood of others 
(».a. blood not his own, taAorpfy); for then 
must he often have suffered since the founda- 
tion of the world : but now (probably wwl, not 
vvv, meaning " as it is") once at the end of 
the ages hath he appeared (rather, been mani- 
fested, T«t>ar*ptrrcu) to put away sin by the sa- 
crifice of himself. Here (as above noted) the 
idea of l<p<£ra£ in ver. 12 is taken up. That 
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Christ's offering of himself is once for fill, 
needing no repetition, follows from the view 
of it already given, viz. that it is a per- 
petual presentation of himself; after fully 
availing sacrifice of himself, before the very 
face of God. That this is of neoessity once 
for all is now further shown by the con- 
sideration that repeated offerings of himself 
would involve the impossible condition of 
repeated deaths. Observe that " offer him- 
self M in ver. 25 does not refer to the death 
upon the cross, bat to the intercession before 
the eternal mercy-seat after accomplished 
atonement, answering to the high priest's 
entrance, with the blood of previous sacrifice, 
within the veiL The death itself is denoted 
in ver. 26 by Ta$*7y ( M suffered"). The 
argument rests on the principle, already 
established as being signified by the whole 
of the ancient ritual, that, for acceptable 
intercession in behalf of man, previous death 
or blood-shedding is in every case required. 
But why add "since the foundation of the 
world"? We must supply the thought of 
the retrospective efflcaoy of Christ's atone- 
ment Ever since sin entered, man needed 
atonement, signified, but not effected, by 
the ancient sacrifices. Christ's one offering 
of himself has supplied this primeval need, 
availing, not only for the present and future, 
but also for all past ages. This view was 
definitely expressed, with reference to 
" transgressions whicn were under the first 
covenant," in ver. 15, and. though not 
repeated here, is prominent in the writer's 
mind (cf. Rom. iii 25, where God's righteous- 
ness is said to have been shown in Christ 
with regard to "the passing over of sins 
done aforetime, in the forbearance of God," 
as well as to justification of believers now ; 
also Rom. v., where the effect of Christ's 
obedience is declared to be coextensive with 
that of Adam's transgression). This view 
accounts for "since the foundation of the 
world,* 9 the idea being that, the trans- 
gressions requiring atonement having been 
since then, repeated deaths since then would 
have been needed had not Christ's one 
offering of himself availed for all time, just 
as repeated sacrifices were needed for the 
high priest's symbolical yearly interces- 
sions. The question is not asked, nor is 
any reason given, why this one all-sufficient 
offering was deferred till so long after the 
need began. It is enough to Know that 
such has been, in fact, the Divine will, vis. 
that not till the fulness of time was come- 
not till the end (or consummation) of the 
long preceding sinful ages— should the 
Redeemer once for all be manifested for 
atonement The phrase, M wrrcXcff rww 
alAvmr, seems certainly to imply the idea, 
otherwise known to have been prevalent in 



the apostolic age, of the end of all things 
being dose at hand; and this expectation 
further acoounts for the reference to the 
past rather than the future in the expression, 
M since the foundation of the world." For, 
with regard to the future, the second coming 
of Christ was the one great idea present to 
the minds of Christians, the intervening 
time being regarded by them as but the 
dawn of coming day (see, on this head, 
what was said under oh. i. 2). The strong 
expression, *U iBtrnmv a/utprlas (for the 
sense of isint<ns t of. oh. vii. 18, where it 
means * abrogation "}, used as it here is with 
reference to all the transgressions of the 
ages past, though not to be pressed so as 
to invalidate what is elsewhere said of the 
future penal oonsequences of all wilful and 
unropented sin, may still be cited among 
the texts supporting the view of those who 
44 trust the larger hope." 

Vers. 27, 23.— And inasmuch as it Is 
appointed unto men once to die, and after 
this judgment: so the Christ also, once 
offered to bear the sine of many, shall appear 
a second time, without sin, to them that 
look for him, unto salvation. The Divine 
ordinance concerning mankind in general 
has its analogy in the truth concerning 
Christ, who was made like unto us in all 
things, and who represents humanity. As 
human life, with all its works, comes to an 
end in death, and only judgment follows, 
so Christ's death once for all completed his 
ministerial work, and nothing remains for 
him to do but to return as Judge inglory — 
he judicature, men judieandi. " To bear 
the sins of many " is taken from Isa. liii. 12. 
For similar use of the word Arcuf>4p*w, of. 
Numb. xiv. 83, LXX. ; and especially 1 Pet 
ii. 24, To* Ofiaprtas fffiwr adrhs <b^rey*#r b 
ry <r4fxari airov M rh t&\o¥ t which expresses 
the idea of Christ's taking our sins upon 
himself and bearing them up to the cross, 
and so removing them. The ideas of bearing 
and of taking away may thus be both 
implied. In contrast with this is the x"p'* 
k/nprtat ( u without, or apart from, sin ") when 
he shall appear again. For then he will 
have been, as ho is now, removed from it 
altogether— from its burden and its sur- 
roundings ; it is in glory only that he will 
then appear. And so also "to them that 
look for him " his appearing will be " unto 
salvation" only. They, too, will have done 
with sin. The insertion of the words, u to 
them that look for him," precludes the con- 
clusion that it will be so to all. The many 
passages that express the doom of those 
who shall be set on the left hand, whatever 
they imply, retain their awful meaning 
(cf. especially infra, oh. x. 27). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers. 1—10.— Arrangements of the first covenant. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
the New Testament Leviticus. In itself, the book of the Jewish ritual is rather dry 
reading. " Nothing can well be duller or more dingy than the appearance of a stained- 
glass cathedral window to one who is looking on it from the outside of the building ; 
but, when you enter and gaze at it from within, the whole is aglow with beauty " 
(Dr. W. M. Taylor). Now, from this Epistle we learn to read Leviticus with the bright 
gospel sunlight for a background, and we thus discover how rich that ancient Scripture 
is, in instruction regarding the way of access to God, and the means of fellowship with 
him. 

L The Hebrew sakctuaby. (Vers. 1—6.) The tabernacle was the Divine palace, 
the symbol of Jehovah's residence among his ancient people. There was a gracious 
presence of God in Israel which other nations did not enjoy. Mention is made here of 
the two chambers of the sacred tent, each of which had a " veil " covering the entrance, 
and of the principal articles of furniture in these two chambers respectively. 1. The holy 
place. (Yer. 2.) This anterior apartment was oblong in shape, being thirty feet in length, 
fifteen m width, and fifteen in height Three articles are named as belonging to it. 

(1) The lamp-stand: symbol of the spiritual light which Christ imparts to his Church. 

(2) The table, with (3) the shewbread: symbol of the spiritual meat provided by God 
to strengthen for his service. 2. Theholy of holies. (Vers. 8— 6.) This innermost recess 
of the sanctuary, separated from the outer chamber by a richly wrought curtain, was 
the dwelling-place of Jehovah. It was a smaller apartment than the other, measuring 
fifteen feet in length, breadth, and height, and thus forming aperfect square. Seven 
things are named as belonging to it. ft) The golden censer. Whether we understand 
by wis the altar of incense itself, which stood in the holy place close to " the second 
veil," or the actual censer which was carried from the altar into the holy of holies on 
the Day of Atonement— in either case the symbol is that of the heart's devotion. (2) 
The ark. This was the most sacred piece of furniture in the tabernacle ; indeed, the 
purpose of the whole structure was just to accommodate the ark, as the central symbol 
of the presence and majesty of the covenant God of Israel. (3) The pot of manna : 
emblem of the true Bread from heaven, which feeds the mind witn truth, the conscience 
with righteousness, and the heart with love. (4) Aaron's staff: a type of the intrans- 
ferable priesthood of Christ, and a symbol of the spiritual priesthood of believers. (5) 
The two tables of the Law: the revelation to the Jews of Jehovah's righteous will, 
which should be written on the hearts of men. (C) The cherubim : representing the 
angels, and surrounding the luminous cloud of " glory " which appeared above the ark. 
(7) The mercy-seat : the footstool of God, and the propitiatory lid of the ark ; which, 
sprinkled with atoning blood, covered the sins of the people, by concealing from the 
Divine eye the Law which they had violated. The Hebrew sanctuary in its innermost 
symbolism thus represented the wondrous scheme of redemption. It shows us God's 
throne of grace standing upon his righteousness (Ps. lxxxv. 10). 

IL Its sebvxobs. (vers. 6, 7.) While the outer court of the tabernacle was open to 
the whole congregation of Israel, except to such as might at any time be ceremonially 
unclean, only the sons of Aaron were allowed to minister at the altar, or within the 
sanctuary proper. L The holy place was for the daily ministration of the ordinary 
priests, (ver. 6/) Their dutiesjwere such as these: They sprinkled the blood of the sin 
offerings before the "second veil ; " they lighted and fed and trimmed the seven lamps 
of the candelabrum ; they offered incense upon the golden altar ; they changed the 
shewbread every sabbath day. 2. The holy of holies was for the annual ministration 
of the high priest alone. (Ver. 7.) None of the ordinary priests ever dared to enter the 
inner sanctuary, or even to look into it And even the nigh priest could only do so on 
one day in the year— on the great annual fast day, the Day of Atonement. In the course 
of that day, however, he went into the holy of holies at least three times : first, with 
the censer and incense ; secondly, with the blood of the bullock, for his own and the 
priests' sins ; and, thirdly, with the blood of the goat, for the people's sins. He went in 
" not without blood," the presentation of the blood being necessary to the completion 
of the sacrifice. 
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III. The significance of both. (Vera. 8 — 10.} These verses remind us that the 
institutions of Judaism were established by the Holy Spirit himself as a symbol of Old 
Testament facts, and as a prefigaration of the privileges of the new covenant spoken 
of in ch. viiL 8 — 12. It was not Moses who ordained the Levitical ceremonial ; it was 
the Holy Ghost And by this means the Spirit taught the great truth that on the 
ground of nature access to God is barred for all sinful men ; and that even under the 
" first covenant" of grace this blessing was only most imperfectly realised. . The division 
of the sacred tent into two apartments, and the exclusion of the ordinary priests from 
the holy of holies, illustrated the great defect of the old covenant. The nature of the 
services, too, reflected its imperfections. The rites of Judaism cleansed the body from 
ceremonial defilement ; but they could not wash the soul from sin. They involved, 
indeed, a continual remembrance of sins, rather than a putting away of sins for ever. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, the tabernacle-worship was a bright promise and 
prophecy of the " opening of the kingdom of heaven to all believers" at the time of 
rectification foretold by Jeremiah (xxxi. 31—34). 

Vers. 11 — 14.— Superiority of ike new covenant. The advent of the Messiah has 
removed the defects suggested by the Mosaic ritual He has obtained for the true 
Israel those great spiritual blessings which "the first covenant" was powerless to 
bestow. These verses indicate various elements of superiority. The new covenant 
has provided — 

L A batter High Pbiest. (Ver. 11.) Our priestly Mediator is " Christ," the 
Anointed. He has been divinely ordained, equipped, and accredited. He is a better 
High Priest than Aaron, because the Minister of a better dispensation. The "good 
things" denote the blessings of the new covenant; and these are described as "to 
come," because they had been always promised and expected in connection with the 
advent of the Messiah. How joyful the tidings to our guilty, sin-deflowered, distracted 
world, that its true Priest has "come"! He has assumed our nature; he has lived 
and died ; he has risen and ascended ; he has "entered in once for all " into the true 
sanctuary. 

IL A nobler tabernacle. (Ver. 11.) The sacred tent of the Hebrews had, doubt- 
less, many excellences. It was a costly erection. Its arrangements were M a parable " 
Sver. 9) which instructed the Jews in spiritual truth. The ark was an emblem of the 
)ivine majesty. The cherubic figures were "cherubim of glory," for Jehovah dwelt in 
symbol between them. Yet, after all, the Jewish tabernacle was only an earthly 
structure. It was " made with hands." But our High Priest ministers in " the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle." The place of his priestly service is the highest heavens. 
The true tabernacle is "not of this creation ;" it is in the unseen — in the immediate 

Eresence of Jehovah. And the work of Christ there is to interpose and intercede for 
is people. Every act of saving power results directly from the expression of his will, 
as our Advocate at the bar of God. 

III. A richer Sacrifice. ([Vers. 12—14.) Salvation comes to us as the result of 
satisfaction rendered to Divine justice. We are not saved by receiving Christ's doctrine, 
or by observing a Christian ritual, or by following Christ's example, or by imbibing 
moral influence from him as a Teacher and Martyr. Christ saves us "by the sacrifice 
of himself." As he laid down his life for us, and as " the blood is the life, he is said to 
have " entered into the holy place " " through his own blood." How much richer 
and more powerful is this blood than that which was shed upon the brazen altar of the 
tabernacle 1 The latter contained only the principle of brute life. But Christ's is : 1. 
Human Mood. Our High Priest is a real man, woman-born— our own mother's Son. 
He is " bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh." So he yielded himself up intelligently 
and voluntarily as our Sacrifice. 2. Holy Hood. Jesus " offered himself without 
blemish unto God " (ver. 14). His earthly life was absolutely faultless. He is the only 
perfect specimen of humanity that has ever lived upon earth — the one "Son of man" 
who did not share in human corruption and condemnation. 8. Heavenly blood. The 
Man Christ Jesus had an "eternal Spirit" (ver. 14); ♦.«. he possessed the lnvine nature. 
He is personally and literally God. And it is his Deity that gives to his death its 
marvellous significance. No creature-blood could atone for our sins ; but the sacrifice 
of Christ is of infinite value/Jbecause there resides in him " the power of an endless life." 
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IV. A more thobotjoh oleahsing. (Vers. 13, 14.) The writer concedes that the 
Levitical sin offerings did purify. One purpose of their appointment was that they 
might effect legal or ceremonial cleansing. " The blood of goats and bulls," which was 
presented for the collected guilt of Israel once a year, consecrated the Jew ceremonially 
to the worship and service of Jehovah. In like manner the sprinkling of " the ashes of 
a red heifer,* mixed with water, removed legal defilement from the person who had 
touched a dead body (Numb. xix. 2—9). But the blood of Christ purifies from a 
deeper pollution. It cleanses the u conscience. 1 ' It is the God-provided solvent for the 
stains of sin. It can 

" Cleanse the stafPd bosom of that perilous staff 
Which weighs upon the heart" 

This blood purifies from " dead works * — those deeds which are done by dead souls, and 
which, however excellent some of them may appear when viewed in themselves, are 
yet of no avail to recommend to the Divine favour. Under the new covenant the 
conscience is cleansed bo thoroughly that the service of God becomes a constant joy to 
the believer's bouL The Divine statutes become his " songs," and he learns to " run in 
the way of God's commandments." 

V. A hobe blessed BEDEXPHOH. Some of the positive elements of the Christian 
salvation are indicated in these verses. Those had not been "made manifest " under the 
old covenant. 1. Perfect acom to God. The subject of access is the nerve-thought of this 
whole section of the treatise. The worshipper under the new covenant, being cleansed 
through the "one offering" of Christ, is admitted into the immediate presence of 
Jehovah. He stands within the "second veil," that veil being now "rent in twain " 
(Bom. t. 1, 2). 2. ISM freedom to eerve God. (Ver. 14.) A guilt-stained soul can 
perform only " dead works; " but the spirit that is washed in the blood of Christ's 
atonement begins immediately to be of use to its Redeemer. Our High Priest has shed 
his blood, not only to render us safe, but to make us holy ; not only to deliver us from 
God's wrath, but from our own wickedness. 8o soon as Christ destroys " the body of 
sin " within us, we discover that it is our " reasonable service" to present our persons 
"a living sacrifice." 3. The gift of eternal lift. (Ver. 12.) The gospel salvation redeems 
both soul and body, finally and for even It saves, not only from the curse of the Law, 
but from all evil. " Eternal redemption " expresses the sum total of the benefits which 
accrue from Christ's mediation, and includes the consummation of the plan of grace in 
the heavenly world. It denotes " the salvation which is in Christ Jesus, with eternal 
glory." 

Vers. 15—22. — Ratification by blood. Here the writer pauses in his argument 
regarding the superiority of Christ's sacrifice to the sacrifices of the Law, and direct? 
attention to an important point of similarity between the old covenant and the new. 
This passage is a serious crux. It has perplexed the most eminent commentators. 
The great question is, whether faftfrm should be translated "covenant" or " testament" in 
vers. 16 and 17. For ourselves, we have come to the conclusion that as this Greek word 
does not bear the meaning; of "testament" or "will" in any other part of Scripture, and as 
it is unquestionably used in the sense of "covenant" in the immediate context foh. viii. 
6—13), as well as in vers. 15, 18—20 of this very passage, we are compelled, in spite 
of opposing considerations, to attach to the word the sense of "covenant" in vers. 16 and 
17 also. Moses did not make a will at Mount Sinai, the provisions of which could only 
be carried into effect after his death. Neither did Christ speak of a will when he 
instituted the Lord's Supper in the upper room— using the words of Moses. The one 
reference throughout the paragraph before us is to a covenant, or rather to the two 
covenants which are being compared and contrasted in this section of the treatise. It 
is most unfortunate that the two great parts into which Holy Scripture is divided 
should be designated among the English-speaking nations by the word M testaments," 
which is confessedly a mistranslation. Bather, the Hebrew oracles ought to have been 
called " The Book of the Old Covenant ; " and the Christian Scriptures " The Book of 
the New Covenant." 

I. In olden times covenants wxbb sealed bt the death of victims. " For 
where a covenant is, there must of necessity be the death of the ratifying victim. For 
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a covenant is of force where there hath been death ; for doth it ever avail while the 
ratifying victim liveth?" (vers. 16, 17). The Hebrew word for a covenant means 

Srimarily "a cutting ; " the reference being to a common custom among the ancients of 
ividing into two the animals slain for the purpose of ratification, that the contracting 
parties might pass between the pieces (Gen. zv. 9, 10, 17 ; Jer. xzxiv. 18, 19). It is 
certain that in the oldest times of Scripture history, covenants were sealed by means of 
sacrifice. God's covenant with Noah (Gen. viiL 20— iz. 17), and his covenant with 
Abraham (Gen. zv. 9—21), were thus ratified. And it is probable that the prevalent 
custom among both Jews and Gentiles of confirming contracts in this manner originated 
in the Divine appointment of animal sacrifice as a type of the atonement of Christ 

II. The " fibst" ob Mosaic covenant was thus sealed. (Vers. 18 — 22.) This 
old covenant, made at Mount Sinai, comprised the ten commandments and the body 
of laws contained in Ezod. zxi. — zziii. These laws were called "The Book of the 
Covenant." They were the first rough outline of the Mosaic code which Jehovah gave 
to his people. In Ezod. zxiv. 3—8 there is a description of the ceremonial which is 
here referred to. The awe-stricken people were gathered before an altar erected at the 
foot of the mountain. The book of the covenant was read over to them. Twelve 
young men, acting as priests, shed the blood of certain propitiatory victims. Then 
Moses spriukled half of the blood upon the altar and upon the book of the covenant, 
and the other half upon the assembled multitude. Some of the circumstances of the 
ceremonial which are alluded to in ver. 19 are not mentioned in the narrative of 
Ezodus ; but the writer of our Epistle refers to them as matter of well-known and 
thoroughly authenticated Hebrew tradition. This solemn ratification of the Sinaitic 
Law shows that God and the sinner can only be made " at one" through a covenant of 
blood; and thus, the words spoken by Moses when he sprinkled the blood (ver. 20) 
were adopted by the Saviour in instituting the Lord's Supper (Matt zzvi. 28), to 
signify the confirmation of the "new " and "eternal covenant" through the shedding 
of his own blood. But, besides this, the tabernacle and its furniture were dedicated 
with the sprinkling of blood ; and blood continued to be used in connection with nearly 
all the rites of which the tabernacle was the centre (vers. 21, 22). The ceremonial Law 
was, in fact, one vast system of blood-symbols. The crimson streamc never ceased to 
flow upon the brazen altar ; blood was put upon the altar of incense; the holy of holies 
itself was sprinkled with it. There was blood everywhere ; — no access to God except 
by blood. The Jews were thus taught, with solemn and continual iteration, that the 
forgiveness of sins can only be obtained by means of a' substitutionary, atonement. . 

III. The new covenant has been sealed bt the death of Christ. (Ver. 15.) 
This death was at once a sacrifice for sin and a covenant offering. The blood of 
Jesus has done for the new covenant, in sealing it, what the blood of the Mosaic 
sacrifices did for the old. His death as the ratifying Victim took place "of necessity." 
It was necessary, not certainly because of the ancient custom of sealing covenants by 
sacrifice ; rather, God had appointed sacrifice, and employed it in his gracious commu- 
nications with his ancient people, in order to prefigure thereby the true meaning and 
purpose of the death of Christ The necessity of the atonement was neither hypothetical, 
nor governmental, nor a necessity of expediency. It arose out of the nature of God, as 
infinitely holy, just, and righteous. " For this cause " that by his death he has paid 
a full ransom for human sin, " he is the Mediator of a new covenant " — of that better 
economy promised long before by Jeremiah (ch. viii. 8 — 13). The sacrifice of Christ is 
of such transcendent efficacy that it has availed to wash away the guilt of all God's 
people who lived under the former imperfect covenant ; as well as to secure for all saints, 
whether Jewish or Christian, the inestimable gift of eternal life. 

Lessons. 1. We should avail ourselves of the benefits of the new covenant. 2. Have 
confidence that all its promises will be fulfilled. 3. Cherish grateful love to the Lord 
Jesus, who has sealed the covenant with his blood. 4. Celebrate the Lord's Supper 
with intelligence and joy. 6. Consecrate our lives to the service of our Redeemer. 

Vers. 23 — 28.— Perfection of Christ's atonement. In these verses the writer con- 
trasts the incompleteness of the Mosaic sacrifices with the finality which attaches to 
the sacrificial work of the Lord Jesus. 

L Three great Christian doctrines, These rest respectively upon three facts, 
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viz, the death and the ascension of Christ, which are matters of history ; and the 
second advent, which is still future. 1. Christ died as a Sacrifice for sin. (Ver. 28.) 
His death was a stupendous event — being that of a Divine Person. It did not occur 
as the result of disease, or of natural decay. It was not an accidental death. It was 




He ascended to heaven as our Priest. (Ver. 24.) Of the three offices which Jesus 
executes, the prophetical occupied the most prominent place while he was on earth ; 
his priestly office has seemed to come into the foreground now that he has gone to 
heaven ; and his kingly functions will appear to be most fully discharged after the 
second advent Why was it necessary that he should enter heaven as our Priest? 
(1) To pur\fy the heavenly tabernacle. (Ver. 23.) The Hebrew sanctuary was sprinkled 
with blood to cleanse it from ceremonial pollution. The true tabernacle may be said 
to be purified with Christ's blood in this sense, that his atonement has made it a 
righteous thine for God to receive sinful men into his favour, and to give them grace 
and glory. (2) To present himself before Ood as our Representative. (Ver. 24.) He 
appears "before the face of God for us." His very presence in heaven is a perpetual 
and prevalent intercession. On the basis of his own finished work be introduces each 
believer to the Father, and acts as his Advocate before the throne. He lifts up in 
heaven his nail-pierced hand, and pleads for "mercy " to us, and for " grace to help." 
3. He shaU come again to consummate the salvation of his people. (Ver. 28.} On the Day 
of Atonement, after Aaron had sprinkled the mercy-seat with the blood, ne came forth 
from the holy of holies, reclothed himself in his splendid vestments of blue and red 
and purple, trimmed with pomegranates and golden Dells, and appeared outside to bless 
the waiting multitudes. So our High Priest, although he still tarries in the heavenly 
, tabernacle, filling it with the fragrant incense of his intercession, shall appear at the 
end of the ages, wearing the robes of his immortal glory, to say to his expectant 
people, " Come, ye blessed of my Father." He shall appear u apart from sin. When 
he came the first time, he was " made to be sin on our behalf," although he " knew no 
sin ; " but at his second advent he shall not again assume the dreadful burden. He 
shall appear " unto salvation," £«. to complete tne redemption of his people. By his 
first coming he saved their souls ; at his second coming he shall save their bodies. Or, 
rather, at his first coming he paid down the ransom-price of our redemption ; while at 
his second coming he shall receive the final instalment of his purchased possession. 
, IL The doctbikal focus or the passage. The chief point of thought for the 
sake of which these three doctrines are adduced is marked by the repetition of the word 
"once in vers. 26— 28; and by the contrast between this "once* and the "often" 
or "year by year" of ver. 26. Christ died only once; he ascended only once ; he 
shall come again only once. Why is it that, while Aaron entered the Hebrew holy of 
holies every year, Jesus Christ has gone into the heavenly sanctuary " once for all "? 
Two reasons are assigned : the one, that to repeat his sacrifice would be unnatural ; and 
the other, that to do so is unnecessary. 1. It would be unnatural. (Vers. 27, 28.) Jesus 
, Christ is the Bon of man, and in all things he has been "made like unto his brethren." 
. Now, it is a human thing to die once ; and the death of every child of Adam will be 
followed by his appearance at the general judgment. So " it was in harmony with 
the law of mortality in this world that Christ should die but once. There would have 
( been something unnatural in his dying and rising, and dying and rising, again and 
' again without end " (Dr. Lindsay). The Lord's death and his second advent are 
parallel arrangements to what is the common lot of man. 2. It is unnecessary. This 
reason is still more satisfying, and it receives great prominence in the verses before us. 
It was not needful that Christ should die and ascend and come again oftener than 
once ; for : (1) He has effected a real atonement for sin. (Ver. 26.) By his death ho has 
44 put away sin." He has accomplished its abolition. That is to say, he has reconciled 
a guilty world to God, and procured peace of conscience for the believer. His obedi- 
ence and sufferings were those of a Divine Person— of him who is " the Effulgence of 
God's glory, and the very Image of his substance ; " and therefore his death consti- 
tuted an atonement, not only of transcendent magnificence, but of infinite merit (2) 
The efficacy of the atonement extends over all the past. (Ver. 26.) Its saving influence 
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has been retrospective. Daniel and David, Elijah and Enoch, Abraham and Adam, 
and all the Old Testament saints, lived really under the shadow of Calvary. The cross 
of Christ has been powerful to redeem from " the transgressions that were under the 
first covenant " (ver. 15). And any devout men belonging to the vast heathen world 
whom God may have accepted notwithstanding that they had never heard the gospel, 
have been saved on the ground of that one atonement. But if the blood which was 
shed once had virtue to cover all sin in the past* its efficacy may be expected to extend 
equally into the future. (3) Ghrisfs atonement has opened the door of mercy to the 
world, (Ver. 28.) The Saviour has borne " the sins of many," £*. of myriads, of man- 
kind in general Although he cherishes a special love for his own people, and although 
he gave Mmself in a special sense for them, he is "the Propitiation for the whole 
world' 9 (1 John iL 2). His cross points out; the way of life to all men, and invites 
every one to walk in that way. Not one sinner shall finally perish because no' room 
could be found for him in the neat atonement The perdition of every lost man shall 
be entirely his own foult And, seeing all these things are so, it is evident that Christ 
needed to offer himself bat once. 



HOMILIES BT VARIOUS ATJTHOBS. 

Vers. 4, 6. — The ark of the covenant, a symbol of redemptive truth* " The ark of 
the covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein . . . were the tables of the 
covenant ; and over it the cherubims of glory shadowing the mercy-seat.' 9 Jewish 
solemnities were types of Christian truths and relations. The furniture of their sacred 
courts possessed symbolical significance. Their religious institutions were parables of 
Ltnal and sa 



saving troths. Deep significance of this kind attached to the ark of the 
covenant We shall regard it as setting forth certain foots and features of God's 
redemptive relations with men. In it we discover— 

L The beooghitiok of Law in God's redemptive relations with ken. "The 
ark of the covenant . . . wherein were the tables of the covenant." The two tables 
containing the ten commandments, in accordance with Divine directions, were deposited 
in the ark (Exod. zxv. 16, 21 ; xi 20). Thus Law was recognised and honoured there : 
1. As a sacred thing. The tables were in the most holy place and in the most vene- 
rated receptacle which that place contained. Law is a benevolent thing, a holy thing. 
It is at the very centre of all things. In the material universe, in human history, ana 
in Divine redemption, law is present everywhere, and operative everywhere. It is of a 
religious nature, of a Divine nature. 2. As a permanent thing. Ceremonial laws pass 
away; moral laws are abiding. The "ten words" given on Sinai in their essential 
characteristics are as binding now as they were under the earlier dispensation. Our 
Lord endorsed and enforced them. He said, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God," etc, 
(Matt xxii. 37 — 40). The everlasting continuance of law is essential to the order and 
well-being of the universe of God. The redemption which is by Christ Jesus aims at 
the establishment of the Law of God in blessed and perpetual supremacy, and the 
inspiration and confirmation in man of the spirit and habit of cheerful conformity to 
that Law. There is law in heaven. The ark of the covenant is there. "And there 
was opened the temple of God that is is heaven ; and there was seen in his temple the 
ark of his covenant" (Rev. xi. 19). 3. As a witness against man. Man had broken 
this holy Law. In his fallen and sinful condition he could not thoroughly keep it. 
Henoe it bore witness against him. The tables of the covenant were also called "the 
two tables of testimony," and they testified to the transgressions and failures of men. 
" By the Law is the knowledge of sin." And in this way the Law witnessed to man's 
need of mercy and forgiveness and spiritual power. 

IL Thb manifestation of grace in God's redemptive relations with nor. 
The ark of the covenant was covered, and the covering was called " the mercy-seat." 
The word which is here rendered "mercy-seat" is applied to our Saviour: "Whom 
God hath set forth to be a Propitiation," etc. (Rom. iii. 25). There was a manifestation 
of pace : 1. In the mercy-seat itself. It was the lid of the chest which contained the 
tables of the Law. Those tables testified against man, and the mercy-seat hid, as it 
were, their testimony from the eyes of the Holy One who dwelt between the cherubim. 
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symbolical atonement which was made upon the merey- 
teaL The covering of the tables of testimony was not in itself sufficient to put away 
the guilt of the people. For this atonement also was necessary. Hence on the great Day 
of Atonement the high priest was required to sprinkle the blood of the sin offerings upon 
the mercy-seat to " make an atonement, because of the uncleanness of the children of 
Israel, and because of their transgressions in all their sins " (Lev. xvL 11 — 16). To the 
mercy-seat in this aspect there is reference in several verses of the Scripture, or at 
least the verb used in these verses (kaphar) suggests such a reference. " Our trans- 
gressions, thou shalt purge them awajr* (Ps. lxv. 8) ; "He, being full of compassion, 
forgave their iniquity * (Ps. lxxviiL 88) ; '< To make reconciliation for iniquity 11 (Dan. 
is. 24). In this the mercy-seat pointed to the Christ, the great Atonement, the true 
Propitiatory, M whom God set forth to be a Propitiation, through faith by his blood " 
(Bom. iiL 24— 26). Thus the manifestation of the grace of God in his redemptive 
relations with man was symbolized in the covering of the ark of the covenant. More- 
over, grace and Law appear here as connected and harmonious. Bightly understood, 
Law itself is an expression of Divine grace, and Divine grace aims to establish the 
universal reign of Law, which is but another word for the reign of God. The mercy- 
seat was u God's throne of grace founded upon Law/ 9 Here " mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other." 

IIL The attitude and action of angels zh bespect to God's redemptive 
relations with hen. " Above it cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat/' 
We regard the cherubim as emblems of angelic powers; and their position here sug- 
gests that they are : 1. The solemn guardians of God's holy Law. They kept oonstant 
watch over the " tables of testimony." They are deeply interested in the maintenance 
of moral law. T hey " are in Scripture evermore the attendants, and bearers up, of the 
throne of God." When man rebelled against the authority of that throne, they were 
appointed ministers for punishing the transgressors (Gen. iiL 24). 2. The interested 
students of God's redemptive relations with men. The cherubim were represented as 
looking intently and constantly upon the ark of the covenant "Toward the mercv- 
seat shall the faces of the cherubim be," etc (Exod. xxv. 20, 21). " Which things the 
angels desire to look into " (1 Pet. i. 12). "Unto the principalities and the powers in 
the heavenl v places is made known through the Church the manifold wisdom of God " 
(Eph. iiL 10). 8. The willing servants in promoting the successful issue of God's redemp- 
tive relations with men. " Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service 
for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation?" (see on ch. L 14). 

IV. The revelation or the presence of God in hdj redemptive relatione with 
men. u Cherubim of glory. 91 They were so called because they appeared to bear up 
the visible symbol of the presence of God, which in the Old Testament is sometimes 
called "the glory." God 'promised to commune with his people "from between the 
two cherubim which are upon the ark of the testimony " (Exod. xxv. 22). " Moses 
heard the voice of one speaking unto him from between the two cherubim" (Numb. 
viL 89). God was said to " dwell between the cherubim " (1 8am. iv. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 
2 ; Ps. lxxx. 1 ; xcix. 1). God sometimes manifested his presence here in a luminous 
cloud, which the Jews called the Shechinah, and here he was always thought of as 
present. Jesus Christ our Redeemer is the true Shechinah. He is " the Effulgence of 
the Father's glory, and the very Image of his substance." He is the truest, the highest, 
the fullest manifestation of God to man. And in spiritual presence God dwells with 
his people now. The Holy Spirit is present with every godly soul. And Christians 
are inspired by the mighty and blessed hope that when this life in the body ends, they 
will follow their Forerunner within the veil and see God " even as he is."— W. J. 

Vers. 11, 12.— The pre-eminent priesthood. "But Christ being come a High Priest 
of good things to come," etc. Our Lord is here represented as the pre-eminent High 
Priest in three respects. 

I. In the temple in which he ministers. 1. The temple in which he ministers is 
itself pre-eminent He has " entered in once for all into the holy place." He ministers 
in the true holy of holies, of which the Jewish one was only a figure. He is not in the 
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symbolized, but in the veritable and immediate presence of God. *' A minister of the 
sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, not man." " Christ 
entered not into a holy place made with hands, like in pattern to the truer; but into 
heaven itself now to appear before the face of God for us." 2. The access to this temple 
is pre-eminent. The Jewish high priest entered the holy of holies through the holy 
place. Our Lord passed into the true holy of holies " through the greater and more 
perfect tabernacle, not made with hands." It seems to us that " the greater and more 
perfect tabernacle'' cannot mean either (1) our Lord's human body or his human 
nature; or (2) his holy life, "his perfect inward fulfilment of the Law;" or (3) his 
glorified body ; or (4) the Church on earth. No interpretation of this part of our text is 
without its difficulties ; but that which seems to us to be the true one is, that he passed 
through the visible heavens as through an outer sanctuary into the inner sanctuary of 
" heaven itselL" Our " great High Priest hath passed through the heavens " (ch. iv. 14), 
and " sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high." The outer sanctuary of the 
Jewish temple was "^made with hands," small and imperfect ; but the heavens which 
Christ passed through were created by the Divine fiat, and they are immeasurably vast 
and unspeakably glorious. 

' IL In the atonement which he made. " Nor yet through the blood of goats and 
calves, but through his own blood, he entered in once for all into the holy place." The 
entering in through blood refers to the blood which the high priests took into the holy of 
holies to " make an atonement " (c(. Lev. xvL 14 — 16). Christ is represented as entering 
the heavenly sanctuary through Wood Not literally, but figuratively, must we accept 
this. He complied with the condition of entrance into the perfect sanctuary as our 
great High Priest. He made atonement for sin previous to his appearing " before the 
lace of God for us." But, unlike the Aaronic high priests, he needed not to make atone- 
ment for himsel£ For us and for all men he made the pre-eminent atonement — the 
perfect atonement. How? 1. By the sacrifice of the highest life. Not animal, but 
'human life. Not a sinful or imperfect human life, but a pure, holy, perfect one. He 
-gave his own life— the undefiled, the highest, the sublimest, the supremely beautiful 
fife— as an atonement for the sin of the world. 2. By the voluntary sacrifice of the 
' highest life. Christ did not die as an unwilling Victim. He freely gave himself for us. 
"I lay down my life, that I may take it again. No one taketh it away from me," etc. 
(John x. 17, 18). "Through his own blood," which was willingly shed for us, he 
effected human redemption, and then ascended to his mediatorial throne. 

IIL In the blessings which he obtained fob man. 1. He has obtained eternal 
redemption for us. Man was in bondage. Wicked powers had enslaved him. He was 
the thrall of corrupt passions and sinful habits ; " sold under sin ; " " the slave of sin ; " 
the M bond-servant of corruption." Christ redeemed man from this bondage. He paid 
our ransom-price. " Ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, with silver or sold ; 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, even the blood 
of Christ" He is the great Emancipator. He " proclaims liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to the bound." He delivers from the condemnation, from the 
guilt, from the defilement, and from the sovereignty of sin. " If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed." And this redemption is eternal. Its benefits endure 
for ever. It introduces man into everlasting liberty and light, and starts him upon a 
career of endless progress and blessedness. 2. He is "a High Priest of the good things 
to come? These good things are the blessings of the gospel age, the privileges which 
Christians now enjoy. Under the former covenant they were in the future ; now they 
are a present possession. They who lived during that dispensation had the figures of 
gospel blessings ; we have the very blessings themselves. But there is more than that 
here. {Christ is a High Priest of good things yet to come. There are blessings which 
we hope for in the future, and shall obtain through his glorious priesthood. We look 
forward to the time when we shall enter upon " the inheritance incorruptible, and 
undefiled," etc. (1 Pet. L 4, 5). The blessings which flow to man from his priesthood 
are inexhaustible and infinite. Through him there will ever be " good things to come " 
for those who by faith are interested in his gracious and blessed mediation. — W. J. 

Yen. 18, 14.— Ceremonial and spiritual cleansing. " For if the blood of bulls and 
of goats," etc* 
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L The human need of cleansing. By implication oar text teaches the moral defile- 
ment of man. Both under the Mosaic and under the Christian dispensation the impurity 
was moraL But in the earlier dispensation the external and ceremonial nncleanness 
was made most conspicuous. A very small thing led to this defilement. If a man 
unwittingly walked over a grave, or touched a dead human body, he was accounted 
unclean seven days (cf. Numb. xix. 11— 22V This was designed as a parable of. 
spiritual nncleanness. It was intended to lead men to feel the contamination of sin. 
So in the Christian economy it is the internal and moral impurity that is exhibited, and 
the need of spiritual cleansing that is insisted upon. Sin is the corrupting, defiling, 
separating thing. The great need is a clean heart and a right spirit. 

II. The Divine methods of cleansing. Our text brings before us two methods, 
that of the Mosaio economy and that of the Christian, the ceremonial and the spiritual. , 
(1) Both were of Divine origin. (2) Both involved sacrifice as an essential element. • 
But in other respects these methods were widely different. Let us notice the method : 
1. In the earlier dispensation. (1) The sacrifices toere of animal life. " The blood of 
goats and of bulls, and the ashes of a heifer." (2) The application of the sacrifices 
was external 'or corporeal. The use of the blooa of goats and bulls was external t 
and visible (Lev. xvi.). The use of the ashes of the red heifer was external and cor-*, 
poreal (Numb. xix.). Both the sacrifices themselves and the application of them came 
within the region of the senses. 2. In the Christian dispensation. (1) As to the sacri- 
fice, (a) It was the sacrifice of a human life. " The blood of Christ, who • . . offered i 
himself, (&) It was the sacrifice of a holy human life. M Christ offered himself without 
blemish unto God"(cf. ch. vii. 26, 27 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19). (c) It was the sacrifice. 
of the holy human life of a Divine Person. " The blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God." By " the eternal Spirit * we ! 
understand, " not the Spirit of the Father dwelling in Christ, nor the Holy Spirit given ' 
without measure to Christ, but the Divine Spirit of the Godhead which Christ himself 
had, and was in his inner personality" (Alford, in loco). Our Lord's Divine nature 
acquiesced in the redemptive plan and purpose, and contributed to its fulfilment "It 
was ' the blood of Christ ; ' of the whole and undivided Christ," as Richard Watson 
observes, " who was both God and man. For though a Divine nature could not bleed and 
die, a Divine person could. This distinction is to be kept in mind : for, the person being 
one, the acts and sufferings of each nature are the acts and sufferings of the same person, 
and are spoken of interchangeably " " His blood, though not the blood of God, yet was 
the blooa of him that was God." The chief value of our Saviour's sacrifice was not in 
the physical life which was offered, although that was perfect, but in the spirit in. 
which it was offered. He shed his blood for us in the spirit of uttermost and perfect 
obedience to the Divine Father, and of willing sacrifice for the accomplishment of 
human salvation. And this spirit of obedience and self-sacrificing love was eternal ; not '. 
a transient mood or a temporary feeling, but his eternal disposition. " The sacrifice of 
Christ," says Ehrard, " could only be offered in the power of eternal spirit Only the 
eternal spirit of absolute love, holiness, wisdom, and compassion was capable of enduring 
that sacrificial death." (2) The application of this sacrifice is spiritual. Its efficacy can 
be realized only by faith. Not literally has the Christ carried his blood into the true 
holy of holies. Not literally is it sprinkled upon the consciences of men for their puri- 
fication. The redemptive power of the death of Christ is a spiritual force, and must be 
spiritually appropriated. We realize it by the exercise of faith in himfRom. iii. 24—26). 

III. Tee efficacy of these methods of cleansing. 1. The sacrifices cf the 
Jewish ritual were efficacious in producing ritualistic purity. Doubtless there were 
persons who, regarding these sacrifices as types of a far higher sacrifice, and these 
cleansings as figures of a spiritual cleansing, derived spiritual and saving benefits 
through them. To these benefits the text does not refer, but to the national and cere- 
monial use of these institutions. They M sanctified unto the cleanness of the flesh." 
By means of them ceremonial impurity was removed, the separation consequent upon 
that impurity was brought to an end, and the cleansed person was restored to the con- 
gregation of Israel. 2. The sacrifice of Christ is .far more efficacious in producing 
spiritual purity. " How much more shall the blood of Christ cleanse your conscience ? " 
etc. By " conscience " in this place we do not understand any one faculty of our 
spiritual nature, but our entire moral consciousness in relation to God, our religious 
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souL " Dead works " are those which are regarded as meritorious in themselves, and 
apart from the disposition and motive which prompted them. They do not proceed from 
a heart alive by faith and love. No living spiritual sentiment breathes through them. 
And their influence on the soul is not inspiring, but depressing. They have no fitness 
for quickening spiritual affections and powers, but for crushing and killing them. They, 
moreover, tend to defile man's religious nature. As the touching of a corpse, or the 
bone of a dead body, or treading upon a grave, defiled a man under the Mosaic Law, so 
the contact of these dead works with man's soul contaminates it The moral influence 
of the blood of Christ cleanses away this contamination (cf. 1 John i. 6 — 9). The holy 
and infinite love of God manifested in the death of Christ for us, when it is realized by 
us, burns up base passions and impure human affections and unholy desires. It acts 
within us as a fervent and purifying fire. And it inspires the soul for true spiritual 
service. It M cleanses the conscience from dead works to serve the living God." The 
word used to express this service indicates its religiousness. It tt denotes in the New 
Testament the priestly consecration and offering up of the whole man to the service 
of God, ... the willing priestly offering of one's self to God." It does not signify 
service which is limited to religious duties, but the performance of every duty and all 
duties in a religious spirit The whole lift is consecrated to the living God, and all its 
occupations become exalted into a Divine service (cf. 1 Cor. x. 81 ; Col. iii. 17). " How 
much more." then, " shall the blood of Christ ? " etc In the ceremonial cleansings the 
connection between the means and the end was merely symbolical and arbitrary ; but in 
the redemptive influences of the gospel there Is a beautiful and sublime fitness for the 
accomplishment of their end. The infinite righteousness and love manifested in the great 
self-sacrifice of the Saviour are eminently adapted to redeem and purify man's soul from 
sin, and to inspire and invigorate him for the willing service of the living God. Our text 
corrects two errors concerning the sacrifice of Christ. 1. It corrects the error of those who 
mike the essence of that sacrifice to consist in the physical sufferings and death of our 
Lord. God has no delight in mere pain, or blood-shedding, or death. In themselves these 
things cannot be pleasing; to God. It was the spirit in which Christ suffered and died 
that made his death a Divine sacrifice and a mighty power of spiritual redemption. 2. 
B corrects the error of those who depreciate the expression of the Divine spirit of self-sacri* 
flee in the Itfe and death of our Lord. It was morally necessary that he should give 
himself as a sacrifice for us, in order that the mighty influence of the Divine righteous- 
ness and love might be brought to bear upon us and redeem us. " Behoved it not the 
Christ to suffer these things ? " " Thus it behoved the Christ to suffer," etc. (Luke 
xxiv. 26, 46, 47).— W. J. 

Ver. 22.— Forgiveness through sacrifice. " Without shedding of blood is no remission." 
This Is as true in Christianity as it was in Judaism. The text suggests-* 

L A bad fact. Implied in the text and in the whole of the present section of tho 
Epistle is the sad fact that men are sinners, needing forgiveness of sin and cleansing of 
souL Men endeavour by various methods to get rid of this fact of sin. Some attribute 
what the Bible calls sin to defective social arrangements. Men, say they, are parts of 
a very imperfect and faulty organization, and their errors are to be charged- against the 
organization, not against tne individuals; composing it Others denominate sin "mis- 
direction "or mistake, thus eliminating the element of will and moral responsibility. 
Others speak of it as u imperfect development" Others charge all personal wrong- 
doing upon the force of temptation, or the pressure of circumstances, ignoring the fact 
that solicitation is not compulsion. With these theories, how are we to account for the 
self-reproaches which men heap upon themselves after wrong-doing — for the fact that 
men do blame themselves for wrong-doing? We feel that we have sinned, tnat we are 
morally free and responsible individually, that we have broken a holy law, that we 
deserve punishment The penitent heart cries, " Against thee, thee only, have I sinned," 
etc ; " God be merciful to me the sinner. 1 ' It is a terrible fact that sin is in the world, 
that we individually are sinners. 

IL A great wast. Remission of sins— forgiveness. Man everywhere is consciously 
guilty before God ; everywhere his heart cries out for reconciliation with him, and for- 

gveness from him* Altars, sacrifices, pilgrimages, penances, all witness to this. 
vidences of this deep need are in our personal experience. The guilt, the consciousness 
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that we have offended God, the dread of the stroke of his just wrath, the aching want 
of his forgiveness, — these things we have felt Who shall roll away the burden of our 
guilt? Who will give us peace? etc. Oh, very deep is this need, and wide as the 
world! 

HI. A Divine condition. " Apart from shedding of blood there is no remission." 
Under the Mosaic economy atonement for sin was made and ceremonial cleansing 
obtained by the shedding and the sprinkling of blood. And the text teaches that for- 
giveness of sin is attainable, but only through the shedding of blood. What is the 
reason for this condition ? The sacred Scriptures assert that " the blood is the life " 
(Deut. xii 23). " The life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls : for it is the blood that maketh 
an atonement for the soul" (Lev. xvii. 11). Now, life is our most precious pos- 
session. <*A11 that a man hath will he give for his life." Thus the " shedding 
of blood " is equivalent to the giving of the life. And to say that we are " redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ " is to express the truth that we are redeemed by the 
sacrifice of his pure and precious and perfect life. But why should forgiveness of 
sin rest upon this condition of sacrifice? How the atonement of the death of Christ 
is related to the Divine Being and government we know not. But in relation to man 
and the forgiveness of sin we may without presumption offer one or two observations. 
Forgiveness cannot be granted at the sacrifice of law and moral order. " The Law is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good." Man must be brought to 
recognize this, or to pardon him would be to license wrong-doing. A forgiveness which 
did not respect and honour the law and order of God would sap the foundations of his 
government, blight his universe, and prove an injury to man himself. How shall the 
Law be maintained and honoured and man be forgiven ? God has supplied the answer. 
He gave his only begotten Son to shed his blood and give up his life for us sinners, as a 
grand declaration that Law is holy and righteous and good, and must be maintained, and 
that the Lawgiver is the righteous and loving Father, who is willing to forgive all men 
who turn from sin and trust the Saviour. Through the death of Christ God proclaims 
the wickedness of sin, the goodness, beauty, and majesty of Law, and his own infinite 
righteousness and love. " Apart from shedding of blood there is no remission." This 
is not an arbitrarily imposed condition of forgiveness of sin. The necessities of the 
case demand it It Is gracious on the part of God so clearly to declare it. And he who 
declares it has himself provided for its fulfilment " Herein is love," etc. (1 John iv. 
9, 10) ; M God commendeth his own love toward us," etc. (Bom. v. 8). " Forgiveness 
of sin through the shedding of blood, the salvation of the sinner through the sacrifice 
of the Saviour, is the Divine and the only true method. The atonement of the cross 
is a comprehensive force in the actual redemption of the world from eviL" 

IV. A glorious fact. Forgiveness is attainable unto all men. The blood has been 
sued, Jesus the Christ has offered up his most precious life as a sacrifice for sin, the 
Divine condition of forgiveness is fulfilled, and forgiveness is now within the reach of 
every man. It is freely offered to all men, and upon conditions which render it avail- 
able unto every man. " Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, 19 eta (Isa. Iv. 6, 7). " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved." " If we confess our sins/ 9 etc. (1 John i. 9). 

Conclusion. 1. There is no forgiveness for us apart from Jesus Christ, Our works 
cannot merit it Presumptuous trust in the mercy of God, as though he were regard- 
less of law and order, will not meet with it Future obedience as an atonement for past 
sins cannot secure it Apart from Christ we cannot obtain it 2. Accept heartily the 
forgiveness which is offered to us through him.—\T. J, 

Ver. 2L— "Heaven itself? "For Christ entered • . • into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us." Oar text teaches— 

L That heaven itself is a locality. It is spoken of here as a place into 
which Christ entered. In his glorified body be entered there, and we cannot conceive 
of the existence of a body apart from space and place. Body cannot exist apart from 
place. Our Lord said to his disciples, " I go to prepare a place for you.*' Doubtless 
the blessedness of heaven is chiefly a tiling of moral condition, not of circumstances ; 
of character, not of locality. If a person^ soul be impure, sinful, and possessed by 
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wicked passions, no place could afford him joy. To such a one " heaven itself would 
be a place of intolerable misery. Heaven as a state is in the holy soul ; but there is 
also heaven as a place in which the holy dwell. We know not where this place is. 
We know it is not in the visible, stellar heavens ; for Christ passed through them (ch. 
iv. 14) into heaven itself, But where it is situated we know not We know not its 
aspects or the character of its scenery. But we are convinced that it must be 
supremely beautiful. There are scenes of exquisite beauty and glorious grandeur and 
awful sublimity in this world. And we cannot but believe that in this respect heaven 
will, at least, be not less beautiful, or grand, or sublime. Rather, does not every 
consideration encourage the belief that it will present scenes that for beauty and 
sublimity, grandeur and glory, will immeasurably surpass everything that we know at 
present? 

n. That heaven itself is the scene of the supreme manifestation of God. 
" The presence of God " is manifested there. " The face of God " is seen there. Moses 
said unto Jehovah, "I beseech thee, show me thy glory;" and he was answered, 
" Thou canst not see my face : for there shall no man see me, and live. . . . Thou ahalt 
see my back parts ; bnt my face shall not be seen " (Exod. xxxiiL 18—23). It must, 
we conceive, in one sense remain for ever true that no man shall see the unveiled face 
of God, and live. tt Whom no man hath seen, nor can see " (1 Tim. vL 16). But it is 
also true that in the future there will be granted onto his people a spiritual vision of 
God of much greater clearness and fulness than any which they have in this present 
state. Their " future life will be spent in God's presence, in a sense which does not 
apply to our present life." For this the intensely religious soul of David yearned. " As 
for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness," etc. (Ps. xvii. 15). With ardent 
desire St. Paul anticipated that he should see him " face to face " (1 Cor. xiii. 12). And 
St. John was thrilled with the sublime and sanctifying hope that he should " see him 
as he is " (1 John iiL 2). At present we see him through his works. Creation is a 
revelation of his might and majesty, his wisdom and goodness. But a nearer and 
clearer vision of him awaits us in the future. In that future our perceptions will doubt- 
less be more quick and true, more comprehensive and strong, than they are at present. 
Here and now some men discern signs of the Divine presence and catch sounds of the 
Divine voice, where others recognize nothing Divine, 

" Cleon sees no charms in nature — in a daisy, I ; 
Clean hears no anthem ringing in the sea and sky : 
Nature sings to me for ever— earnest listener, L" 

But the perceptions of even the spiritual and thoughtful man here are dim to what they 
will be hereafter. Then we shall see him, not through the veil of flesh, not through the 
clouds which our doubts and sins interpose between us and him, but with the clarified 
vision of the pure heart (Matt. v. 8). This vision is promised unto his servants. 
" His servants shall serve him; and they shall see his face " (Rev. xxii. 3, 4 ; see also 
Rev. vii. 15 ; xxi. S\ This vision of God is: 1. Enrapturing. "In thv presence is 
fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore." 2. Transforming. 
When Moses came down from Mount Sinai, after forty days' communion with God, " the 
skin of his face shone." He had caught something of the glory of the august and awful 
Being with whom he had been in communication. How much more will the saints in 
heaven receive of his glory I For (1) Moses saw only his " back parts," but " they 
shall see his face." (2) Moses saw him and caught of his glory in his fleshly and 
mortal body, but they shall see him in their spiritual and immortal bodies, f 3) Moses 
was with him but for forty days, but they shall be with him for ever. For this vision 
is : 3. Abiding. In heaven itself the manifestation of God will not be occasional or 
intermittent, but regular and constant. " He will dwell with them," etc. (Rev. xxi. 3). 
IIL That heaven itself is the abode or the Chbist and the scene of his 
present mhobtbt. " Christ entered into heaven itself, now to appear before the face of 
God for us." He is there in his mediatorial glory (ch, L 3 ; viiL 1). 1. He is there as 
the Representative of man. The expression, " to appear in the presence of God for us," 
suggests that he is in heaven as our Representative or Advocate (cf. ch. vii. 25 ; Rom. 
viii. 34). As the Aaronic high priest, on the great Day of Atonement, went into the 
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holy of holies as the representative of the people'; so our Saviour, " when he had made 
purification of sins,"' " entered into heaven itself," etc. 2. He is there continuously as 
the Representative of man. The meaning of the "now" is, " from the point of time 
when he entered heaven as our High Priest, onward indefinitely." It implies the con- 
tinuance of his appearance before the face of God for us. 3. He is there as the Fore- 
runner of man. (Of. ch. vi. 20 ; John ziv. 2, 3.) 

Conolubion. Let us seek for heaven in the soul, or we can never be admitted into 
heaven itself. " Blessed are the pure in heart," etc (Matt. v. 8). " Follow after holi- 
ness," etc (ch. zil 14).— W. J. 

Yen. 27, 2B.—The two deaths, and the two appearings after death. u And as it is 
appointed unto men once to die," etc The writer is still treating of the completeness 
of the sacrifice of our Saviour. That sacrifice was offered once for alL Being perfect, 
it needed no repetition. And now he shows that its repetition was impossible. 
Notice— 

I. Thb two deaths. The death of man, and the death of the Christ. They are 
mentioned together here to bring out the fact that Christ's offering of himself will not 
be repeated. Notice these two deaths in the order in which they are here mentioned. 
1. The death of man. (1) The event itself. Seneca asks, " What is death, but a ceasing 
to be what we were before ? We were kindled and put out ; we die daily." " The ces- 
sation of the vital activities is death, which is simply another name for discontinuance," 
says Grindon. And Longfellow, "Tis the cessation of our breath." It is dissolution, ' 
the separation of the soul and body. " Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was," etc (Eccles. xii. 7\ It leads to great and momentous changes in the mode and 
conditions of our life (2} The certainty of the event. u It is appointed unto men/' ( 
etc It is the lot assigned to us by the great Sovereign of being. God, says Gurnall, ' 
" to prevent all escape, hath sown the seeds of death in our very constitution and 
nature, so that we can as soon run from ourselves as run from death. We need no 
feller to come with a hand of violence and hew us down ; there is in the tree a worm, ' 
which grows out of its own substance, that will destroy it ; so in us, those infirmities of 
nature that will bring us down to the dust" " No man hath power over the spirit to 
retain the spirit," etc. (Eccles. viii. 8 ; cH Ps. xlix. 3—10). (3) The solitariness of the 
event. " It is appointed unto men once to die" This death occurs but once. It is an 
event which can never be repeated. In this fact we have a reason why we should pre- 
pare for it. Many actions are done often in a lifetime, and if their earliest performance 
be not satisfactory, we may do them better afterwards. Some of our experiences occur 
often, and if at first we were not prepared for them, and passed through them without 
advantage, or with disadvantage, we may prepare for their recurrence, and then pass 
through them with decided benefit But death is an experience whioh never recurs; 
let us, then, prepare for it It is a journey which we shall travel only once — " the way 
whence we shall not return ;" therefore let us be in readiness for it 2. The death of 
the Christ. tt So Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many." (1) He died as a 
Sacrifice for sin. " Offered to bear the sins." He bore our sins in his feeling. In his 
heart he had such a deep sense of the wickedness of human sin as was possible only to 
a Being of perfect holiness. He mourned over sin with deepest sorrow ; he condemned 
it as utterly wicked ; and he sought to deliver men from it. He also bore our sins in 
his sufferings and in his death upon the cross. Here he was offered to bear the sins of 
many. " His own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, ... by whose stripes 
ye were healed 10 (1 Pet li. 24). M He was wounded for our transgressions," etc (Isa. 
liii.6, 3, 12). (2) He died a* a Sacrifice for the sins of all men. « To bear the sins of 
many." The " many " signifies men in general ; all men, as in ch. iL 9 : " By the 
grace of God he should taste death for every man." So also teaches St Paul : "He that 
spared not his own Sod, but delivered him up for us all." " And he died for alL" 
" Who gave himself a Ransom for all" So also St. John (1 John iL 2). And our 
Lord himself (John iii. 15, 13 ; xii. 32). (3) He died as a Sacrifice which is never to be 

Xted. (a) Its repetition is impossible. As man can die only once, so the Christ can 
„ be offered in death once. Q) Its repetition is unnecessary. His offering was 
perfect in itself and in its efficacy ; its efficacy, moreover, is perpetual, so that it need 
not be repeated. Heaven asks no more. Man needs no more. 
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" His precious blood 
Shall never lose its power. 
Till the whole ransomed Church of God 
Be saved, to sin no more." 

(Cowper.) 

JL The two appearing* after death. 1. The appearing of man after death. 
" It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this, judgment" M We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ," eta (2 Cor. v. 10). The fact of human 
responsibility to God suggests the coming of a great day of account. The Divine 
government of the world, and the inequalities between the characters and. conditions 
and circumstances of men, which are so many and remarkable at present, point to 
the necessity of such a day. The holy Bible declares it as a certainty (of. Eocles. zlL 
14 ; Matt xxv. 81 — 46 ; Acts xviL 31 ; Bom. xiv. 10 — 12). How unutterably solemn 
the consideration that all the myriads of the dead shall appear again in the great day, 
and before the awful and holy tribunal of the Son of God and Son of man! 2. The 
appearing of the Christ after death. " The Christ, also, having been offered to bear the 
sins of many, shall appear a second time," etc. (1) He wul appear again. " The 
Christ shall appear a second time." " This Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come In like manner," etc (Acts i. 11). He promised his disciples, 
"I will come again," eta (John xiv. 3 ; and cfc Matt xvL 27; xxiv. 80; 1 Thess. i. 
10; iv. 16 ; 2 Thess. L 10; Bev. i. 7). (2) He vnU appear again "apart from «n." 
His first coming was distinctly related to sin. " Him who knew no sin, God made to 
be sin on our behalf" (2 Cor. v. 21). That relation and character is completed, fulfilled. 
" Havingbeen once offered to bear the sin of many, 91 his personal connection with it is 
ended. He has done with it His next coming will be apart from sin, and in great 
glory. " The Son of man shall come in his glory," etc. (Matt xxv. 81). " Looking 
for the appearing of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ" (3) He will 
appear to perfect the salvation of hie people. " Unto salvation." Here are two points : 
(a) The attitude of his people in relation to his coming. " Them that wait for him." 
This implies : («) Faith in his coming. " We look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ," etc (FniL iiL 20, 21V ($) Desire for his coming. " Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus." (?) Expectation of his coming. They M wait for God's Son from heaven," etc 
(1 Thess. i. 10). (5) The object of his coming in relation to his people "Unto 
salvation." To perfect their salvation. He will raise their bodies, reunite body and 
soul, receive them into his glory. He will say unto them, " Come, ye blessed of my 
Father," etc They shall enter into the joy of their Lord. u Wherefore, beloved, 
seeing that ye look for such things," etc (2 ret iiL 14),— W. J. 

Vers. 1 — 5. — Passing reference to the symbolism qf the Jewish tabernacle. The third 
deduction from the fact that Christ infinitely greater than Aaron, is High Priest at the 
right hand of God : The abolition of the Jewish types by their fulfilment in the Redeemer. 
This occupies-ch. ix. — x. 18. Subject— Passing reference to the symbolism of the Jewish 
tabernacle. The importance of the tabernacle is obvious, since thirty-seven chapters 
are devoted to describe it and its services, and seven times it is said to have been made 
according to the heavenly pattern ; so much so that when the writer of this Epistle has 
to refer to what was typical in the old economy, he does not speak of the temple, but 
of the original sanctuary. Moreover, but for the tabernacle and its services, much 
of what is most important in the New Testament would be unintelligible — the veil, 
mercy-seat priest, atonement, Lamb of God, etc The tabernacle standing in its sacred 
enclosure in the midst of the vast encampment with the cloudy pillar resting upon it, 
was the dwelling-place of Israel's King. At Sinai God and Israel entered into solemn 
covenant He was to be their King, and they a people peculiarly his own, and from 
that time he made his visible abode among them. But what was the purpose of the 
particular form this abode assumed? They were ignorant of him, and in so low a 
condition that abstract truth was insufficient for their teaching; they needed heavenly 
things in pictures. The tabernacle, therefore, was doubtless designed in its construc- 
tion to meet this need. It would convey to them very plainly that God is real, one, 
theirs, holy, only approachable to man by sacri6ce. But the xfow Testament throws 
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additional light on this ancient sanctuary, by which its details are seen to be profoundly 
symbolic of ifew Testament truth, and Christians may better understand, because of it, 
their position in Christ. The Jewish tabernacle is the type of the Christian Church 
(1 Cor. iiL 16, 17; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 20—22). The Church, founded on "the 
atonement money " (Scripture name for the hundred silver sockets which were the 
foundation of the tabernacle); the Church, habitation of God through the Spirit; 
the Church, witness to the world of the reality, character, and grace of God. 

L The symbolism m the Jewish tabkbhaolh. The tabernacle consisted of two 
apartments separated by the veil, the inner one called " the holy of holies." 1. The 
relation of Jehovah to the Church, as seen in ihe holy of holies. Described in vers. 3 — 6. 
A symbol of heaven, as in Apocalypse : " The city heth four sauare, and the length, 91 
eta ; "And the city had no need of the sun, for the," etc. Most glorious place, seat 
and throne of the King, where celestial beings bow in his presence 1 Most holy place, 
hidden from human gaze, inaccessible save through the atonement, inaccessible yet so 
near ; only a veil between, which a breath might almost wait aside, and which the incense 
of prayer can penetrate 1 Most blessed place, for there our great High Priest ever 
carries on his work on our behalf 1 How well is the tabernacle a type of this I There 
was the ark of the covenant, and nothing more, save that the walls and ceiling were 
draped with curtains embroidered with cherubio figures; What did this typify ? That 
(1) OocPs dealings with his people are based on Law. The tables of stone, " tables of the 
covenant," were the essential contents of the ark (the pot of manna and the rod were not 
there originally, nor were they found there when the ark was placed in the temple). 
God's relation to man is that of Sovereign : from his throne issue the commands con- 
cerning what man should be and do ; and at his feet lie ever the requirements ho 
makes of man. (2) Provision has been made for covering over the broken Law from the 
sight of the King. The mercy-seat on the ark, the golden slab on which was sprinkled 
the sacrificial blood on the Day of Atonement. M Mercy-seat ; * literally, " an expiatory 
covering." Looking down on his Law, the King sees the Sacrifice, and where he used 
to hear a testimony of guilt, he now hears a plea for mercy. (3) The result of this 
provision is the perfection of his people in his presence. The cherubim bowing before 
his glory with no fear but that of reverence. The cherubim set forth the highest 
creature perfection — head of man, body of lion, wings of eagle, feet of ox ; representing 
perfect intelligence, strength, flight, obedience ; picture of man perfected, fallen nunianitv 
in its restored condition, eternal fellowship with God with completed powers. " We 
have sinned, and come short of the dory of God ; n that is the broken Law. " Being jus- 
tified freely by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; " that is the 
mercy-seat. " Whom he justified, them he also glorified;" that is the cherubim* 2. 
The relation of the Church to Jehovah, as seen in the holy place. (Ver. 2.) The golden 
altar, candlestick, shewbread-table, occupied this apartment (Note, no mention of the 
golden altar in the text, but in the fourth verse the word " censer " signifies anything 
that holds incense, and probably should be rendered "altar," as we read of no censer 
belonging to the holy of holies. It is not said in ver. 4 that this was within the holy 
of holies, but only that it belonged to it ; it stood olose to the veil, its incense passed 
through the veil, its work was within whilst its form was without) These are also 
part of the type of the Church ; the Church below, as the former the Church above. 
What do they teach about the Church on earth? Righteous mercy raising us to per- 
fection with him. That is God's part of the covenant What is ours? (1) The altar, 
that is, the worship of the Church. Incense in Scripture a type of prayer. The altar 
sprinkled with atoning blood before incense could be offered ; the incense rekindled daily 

by the holy fire ; the fragrant odour passing to the mercy-seat, a sacrifice acceptable. 
What a type " *«....« - . « .* ^ *,__ ^._ ^.-^.j .__ 

and evening, 

work of the 

lights his lamps, that thereby the world may see what it would see of spiritual 

if it were not night " Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord." (3) The shewbread, that 

is, the consecration of the Church. Bread represents life. These twelve loaves, one for 

each tribe, set forth the Divine demand for the dedication to him of all his neople. He 

redeems ub that we may be his. "For to this end Christ both died, and rose," etc. 

" Truly our fellowship is with the Father; " that is the altar. " Ye were sometime 
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darkness, bat now are ye light in the Lord ; " that is the candlestick. " I beseech you, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye," etc. ; that is the shewbread. 

IL The Christian lessons in the symbolism. 1. That the Church is the dwelling- 
place of Qod. The symbolism is abolished ; what is left ? The Christian Church, the 
spiritual temple, which is to be in the world what the tabernacle was in Israel As 
once God dwelt in a consecrated temple, now he dwells in consecrated lives ; no 
more worshipped by sacred forms, but by devout hearts. Symbolism has given place 
to spirituality. 2. That the true Church is thai which embodies the teaching of the 
holy and most holy places. Or, in other words, the true Christian. You believe in what 
is done for you within the veil, the Godward aspect of Christian life ; but to that do you 
add the monward — worship, service, consecration ? 8. That the way into the Church is 
symbolized in the types of the old sanctuary. Between the entrance to the tabernacle 
and the gate of the court, stood the brazen altar on which the sacrifices were offered, 
and the brazen laver. No entrance to the Church but by Christ's work and the 
Spirit's— the atoning blood and the laver of regeneration.—- 0. N. 



Vers. 6 — 10. — The symbolism of the Jewish sacrifices. Only a partial reference, but 
enough to call up to the Hebrew mind the round of sacred offerings prescribed in 
Leviticus. 

I. Pbbltminabt inquiries as to bacbifiob in genbbal. L What was the origin of 
the sacrificial act t Did it originate with man or God ? In favour of the former, there 
Is the fact that it is not recorded that the first sacrifice was the result of a Divine 
call. But against this, we are told that the first recorded sacrifice was offered " by 
faith " (Heb, xi. 4), and faith implies a Divine revelation—" faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing," etc The Divine origin of the act is, therefore, implied. Moreover, the 
act of religious sacrifice is practically universal. Does not that imply a principle wrought 
into human nature by its Creator, especially when it is remembered that the act is one 
repugnant to human feeling? • But, more than all, God's covenant with men is based 
on sacrifice, and it is surely incredible that Jehovah adopted for so supreme an end 
what man had first suggested. 2. What was the meaning the Jew attached to sacrificial 
rites t Whatever shades of meaning attached to different offerings, and however much 
or little spiritual significance to any of them, it must, at least, have been impressed on 
the Hebrew mind with great clearness that " without the shedding of blood there was 
no remission of sins," that God's people only remained in covenant with him through 
the efficacy of a substitutionary victim. That was the basis of the Jewish system, and 
was before the people in various forms every day, and could hardly be missed* How 
far the average few regarded these as types of a perfect sacrifice to be made hereafter, 
or how far he trusted in them, cannot be said; but at least the pious amongst them 
understood that unless the physical act had a spiritual antitype it was unacceptable 
(Ps.il. 6—8; L 7—15; Isa. i. 11—15; liii.; Jer. viL 21—23; Hos. vL 6; Micah vi. 
7—8). 8. What are the particular truths symbolized in the various sacrifices f The 
offerings (except those which applied to special and personal matters) were of five kinds— 
sin, trespass, burnt, meat, and peace offerings. It must be remembered that these were 
the offerings of those living under the privileges of the Day of Atonement; in other 
words, of a people already in covenant with Jehovah. The Day of Atonement was the 
one day on which expiation was made for all sin, and Jehovah showed himself still 
their God. That day was unique, and was to the nation what that dav is to the 
believer when, on his first faith in Christ, he is admitted into God's family. By the 
services of that day the people stood justified before God, in covenant relation with him. 
No doubt the sum of the five offerings is the Lord Jesus. He is essentially the Sacrifice 
in whom all these typical sacrifices are gathered up, and they are so many different 
aspects of his work. But beside this, and growing out of it, they have reference to 
different aspects of the worshipper's position. On the Day of Atonement the sacrifices 
were offered for the people. The high priest did it all ; but in these other offerings the 
people appear as actors, and there is a sense in which these were not made for them, but 
by them. The penitent sinner has only to receive ; that is the Day of Atonement. The 
redeemed saint has to give ; that is represented by these five offerings. The sacrifices, 
therefore, set forth different aspects of Chrisfs work, revealing different aspects of the 
saints position. 
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TT, With this idea or the meaning of the sacrifices, glakoe at them 
separately. When a complete round of sacrificial offerings was reauired, they were 
generally made in a specified order: sin, or trespass, or occasionally both; burnt; 
meat ; peace. We may divide these into three groups. 1. Sin and trespass offerings 
setting forth the worshipper's need of expiation. The prominent idea in both these is 
expiation. Israel stood before God in a state of reconciliation, yet needing constant 
pardon for offences committed in that state. These offerings were to meet that need. 
" He that is cleansed needeth not save to," etc. ; but he needs that In the law of 
these offerings (Ley. iv. and v.) we have sin confessed, judged, requiring blood-shed- 
ding, atoned for, and pardoned. The peculiarity of the trespass offering was that it was 
for sins which admitted of some sort of restitution. The teaching of these offerings is that 
for the Christian's sins there is pardon through the blood of the Lamb, but the condition 
of which is penitence which tries to undo the wrong done. u I lay my sins on Jesus," 
etc. ; that is the sin offering. " Lord, if I have wronged any man, I restore unto him 
fourfold; " that is the trespass offering. Where these are combined " it shall be forgiven 
him " (Lev. iv.S. 2. Burnt and meat offerings expressing the worshipper's desire for 
dedication. These are classed together in Scripture (Numb. xv. 3, 4), and, unlike the 
former, they were both " sweet savour offerings unto the Lord." The law of the burnt 
offering is in Lev. i. This was the perpetual offering of God's covenant people, being 
offered every morning and evening. Every sabbath, every month, and at all the annual 
festivals, and indeed all through the night, when the altar was required for no other 
use, this sacrifice was slowly consuming. The idea of sin needing expiation was here, 
but was not the prominent one. This could hardly refer to less than thai perpetual 
self-dedication which is the natural result of acceptance by God. (Heads, legs, and 
inwards all burnt — thoughts, walk, affections.) With this was joined the meat offering. 
" Meat," equivalent to " food." Man's food is symbolic of man's life. Here we have 
the burnt offering over again, but with this addition— part of it was bestowed on the 
priest. See here the Christian law of dedication— a whole life given to God, but in being 
given to him given to his people. Christ was both Burnt Offering and Meat Offering. 
" I beseech you . . . present yourselves," etc. ; that is the burnt offering. " To do good 
and to communicate," etc. ; that is the meat offering. 3. The peace offering representing the 
worshipper's enjoyment of fellowship. (Lev. iii.) Its peculiarity is that it was divided 
into three parts ; one burnt as Goers portion, one given to priests, and one retained by 
the offerer, who might invite his friends to partake of it. The idea of unworthiness 
was represented with the imposition of hands and sprinkled blood; but the great idea 
was that, notwithstanding unworthiness, peace with God was realised, verified, enjoyed 
in fellowship. It was the token that the offerer was admitted to a standing in God's 
house, a seat at his table, communion and friendship. How much is involved when a 
man can eat together with God and his family! This is fulfilled in Christ; in him 
God and man find common food ; and when we partake of him we are drawn into 
closest nearness to the Father. This is the peace offering — u Truly our fellowship is 
with the Father." Expiation, dedication, fellowship, complete Christian life. 

III. Suae up all this in thbee PRACTICAL words. 1. The privileges here symbolised 
are to be fulfilled by the Christian Church. " See here," says God to us, " the blessings 
you believers may enjoy ! " Do we enjoy them ? Unless we do we are no better for living 
under the Christian dispensation, and the Jew was as rich as we. 2. These privileges 
were only possible at the sacrificial altar. All five offerings were made at the brazen 
altar used on the Day of Atonement. All our Christian privileges flow from the cross of 
Christ, and can only be fulfilled as we fulfil them there. 3. These privileges only belong 
to those for whom the Day of Atonement avails. Only for them— -but for them. If we 
cannot offer the unpardoned sinner these, we can offer him a share in the great essential 
preceding atoning work. — C. N. 

Vers. 6— 13.— Tfos Day of Atonement fulfilled, and its imperfect blessings per- 
fected in Christ. In dealing with the abolition of the types of the old economy sinoe 
their fulfilment in the high priesthood of Christ (ch. ix. — x. 18), the writer comes here 
to dwell on the Jewish Day of Atonement. That dav is the key to these and following 
verses, and the most forcible illustration of our Lord's high priestly work. This day 
was at the basis of the Jewish system ; by its services, Israel's covenant relation to 
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Jehovah was re-established and affirmed. The other offerings of the year were dependent 
on this, representing the various spiritual privileges of those who are at peace with the 
Most High. On that day, not only was atonement made for the people, but also for 
the priesthood, and the altar on whioh the other sacrifices were offered, and the taber- 
nacle and its furniture, implying that the privileges these represented were only 
possible through the atonement made then. Had there been no Day of Atonement 
ft would have involved the extinction of their peculiar privileges as the chosen people. 
That day was to Israel what to the believer that day is when in faith he first lays nis 
sins on Christ, and enters the number of the redeemed. Subject— The Day of Atonement 
fulfilled, and Us imperfect blessings perfected in Christ. 

L The xmpeeveotioh of thb Old Testament type. (Vers. 6— -10.) It is bare 
said that the Divine Spirit was the Author of these arrangements, that they were a 
representation of sacred truth, and that in every part of them we have the utterance of 
a thought of God— eo much so that there is, probably, no fundamental doctrine of the 
New Testament whose striking symbol we cannot find in one or other of these ancient 
ordinances. Describe the Day of Atonement— the penitence which was to usher it in ; 
the services conducted entirely by the high priest ; the two sets of sacrifices, the sin 



and burnt offerings for himself and his house, and those for the people ; the slaying the 

rinkBnff; 
the slaying the sin offering for the people, and his second entrance within the veil, 



sin offering for himself, and his entrance within the veil with the blood of sprinkfinj 



sprinkling also the furniture of the holy place as he passed out ; the confession of sins 
over the head of the scapegoat and its being sent away into the wilderness; the 
putting on of his gorgeous robes and presenting the burnt offerings (dedication after 
expiation) ; the closing of the ceremony with the high priestly benediction. Now, 
what was the use of all this? 1. It was perfect as a type. It is not possible to imagine 
a more perfect parallel than exists between this and New Testament truth. On the 
sinner's side, repentance, faith, holiness; on the Saviour's side, the substitutionary 
offering of himself, the passing into the Father's presence to plead nis sacrifice, and then 
"as far as the east is from the west, so far," etc 2. It was perfect as a means of legal 
and ceremonial cleansing. God has in all ages but one means of atonement. The 
nation was not a nation of saved persons after the Day of Atonement ; the fact that 
this was repeated annually showed that " it was not possible for the blood of bolls and 
goats to take away sin." This day " sanctified unto the purifying of the flesh n (ver. 
13)—" flesh " as opposed to spirit ; it removed legal and ceremonial defilement, and 
retained the nation in its legal standing with Jehovah. 3. But it was imperfect for 
giving access to God. "The Holy Ghost this, etc Conscience knows that no 
formalism, no human works, can atone for sin and admit to the Divine favour ; that 
when the Day of Atonement has done its best, the spirit of man is left as far from 
Jehovah as it was before ; that the true veil remained unrent 

IL Thb perfection of the New Testament Type. Vers. 11, 12, and 14 display 
the wonderful perfection of our Lord's sacrifice. 1. His Divine appointment* The various 
titles of the 8aviour are not used at random. Here he is called Christ, the Anointed 
One — he who was promised by God, and for whom the ages have been looking. The 
substitution of another in our stead depends for its efficacy on whether God will accept 
him in that capacity. But God " gave his Son ;" God" made him to be a Sin Offering 
for ns ; * God " hath set him forth to be a Propitiation." M My son, God will provide 
himself a lamb ; n twenty centuries later, " Behold the Lamb of God I " 2. His Divine 
nature. "Christ, who through the eternal Spirit," etc Does this refer to the Holy 
Ghost? We think not. That name is given to him nowhere else, and it is not easy to 
see the bearing of that idea on the argument We take it as referring to the eternal 
nature of Christ, as opposed to his fieshly nature. " Made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but declared to be the Son of God according," eta ; u A Priest*, not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless life." 
According to the flesh, he is Son of man ; according to his eternal spirit, he is Son of 
God. The efficacy of his sacrifice was due to the eternal spirit of Godhead, the moat 
extraordinary feature in his person. He who poured out his soul unto death at the 
world's great altar for man's sin was God himself, making the atonement his righteous- 
ness required. Hence the infinite efficacy of that atonement. 3. His Divine 
nets. " Without spot" He can bear our sins because he had none of his own. 
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TTT t The accomplishment by the pebfect reality of what was impossible 
to the imperfect type. (Vers. 13, 14.) (The word "serve" refers to religious 
ministration, worship.) Mark the contrast : Let the silver trumpets herald in the Day 
of Atonement, let its inspired solemnities be all fulfilled ; and, though the nation is 
legally, ceremonially cleansed thereby, this has not met the needs nor silenced the 
fears of a single contrite soul ; not one of their number is spiritually nearer to God, and 
the most holy place is still inaccessible. Now turn to Calvary, the reality to which 
these types pointed, and what is the result? 1. Our conscience is wf^/fcdf— satisfied 
because it knows God is satisfied. The atonement, then, meets every requirement of the 
Divine Law; not even Divine righteousness could demand a greater. In it every 
claim of our conscience is intelligently and abundantly met 2. The way into the 
Divine preeence is opened. Sin separates between God and us ; but, with a conscience 
satisfied that sin is put away, we can look into God's lace, venture to his side, bow at 
his feet, confide in his welcome. The veil of the temple fell to as before, and God was 
still hidden from man, after the great Jewish day ; but when the true atonement had 
been made, the veil was rent in twain, the way into the holiest was made manifest. 
To the question, " How much more? " the utmost thought of man can give no answer. 

Vers. 1 — 5w— Symbolism of the tabernacle. It is remarkable that In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews there is a constant reference to the tabernacle, while the glory of the temple is 
not noticed and explained. This may arise from several causes, of which the following may 
be named as the most probable. It was the original form of Divine worship. It had the 
attraction of antiquity. It was connected with the personal history of Moses and Aaron. 
It was unpolluted by idolatry. Here the writer mentions the nature and furniture of 
the tabernacle, which expressed Divine ideas alone. Moses was, to use a modern phrase, 
u master of the works ; " but the plan was Divine, and supplied by him who sees the end 
from the beginning. The principal thoughts which this passage supplies are : 1. The 
covenant had a material or worldly tabernacle which denotes approachableness. The 
ever-blessed God placed his tent in the midst of the tents of Israel that they might come 
to him, and use the ordinances of Divine service for their forgiveness, peace, and inter- 
course with the Father of spirits. It proclaims the truth which our Lord announced 
to the woman of Samaria, that God seeketh men to worship him. "He is not," said 
Paul, " far from every one of us." This is plainly taught by the incarnation of our Lord, 
who is Immanuel — God with us. 2. The next thought is that of mystery, for God dwelt 
in the thick darkness, and once a year the solemn service of the high priest was per- 
formed with sacred awe. Within the second veil Jehovah dwelt, and taught men that, 
how gracious soever he was to come near, he must be had in reverence by all them that 
are round about him. 3. The appointment of the candlestick signifies illumination for 
service. It must be confessed that while there are vast and inscrutable mysteries, those 
things which are requisite for our salvation and growth in grace are very plainly 
revealed. The mystery of the inner holy place is not for us to understand ; but the 
things that are revealed belong unto us and our children, that we may do all the words 
of this Law. Our Lord said to a man, probably of a serious temper, who desired to 
know if few were saved, " Strive to enter in at the strait gate." The light of the lamp 
was for the service of the priest, and Scripture is given that the man of God may be 
throughly furnished unto all good works. 4. Then appears the thought of spiritual 
supply. The tables of shewbread were furnished every week, and the priests ate of 
the loaves which had stood seven days before God in his tabernacle. God blessed the 
provision of his house ; but the arrangement foreshadowed that supply which Christ 
claimed to be when he called himself " the Bread of life. 19 " My God," said Paul, 
"shall supply all your need according to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus 91 (Phil. iv. 
19). 6. The pot of manna and Aaron's rod presented memoriale of Divine power. 
The one reminded worshippers of that all-sufficiency which supplied the wants of 
myriads with daily bread, and the other was a miraculous act which terminated all 
disputes about the priesthood. Believers now can look up to the throne and see more 
illustrious proofs of power in the glory of the Redeemer, who was proved to be the Son 
of God with power oy his resurrection from the dead, and by the sight of the number 
of " spirits of just men made perfect," who have come out of tribulation, and are In the 
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joy and felicity of heaven. 6. Then follows the accepiablene** of prayer, which id 
denoted by the golden oenser; and the odours represent the prayers of the saints. 
Prayers are pleasant to God from the sense of our need, and therefore humility of soul ; 
our faith in his interest in us, and our desire to glorify his Name. The angel said to 
Cornelius, " Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial before God." 7. 
And, lastly, this furniture signifies mercy and adoration. There was the mercy-seat, 
under which, in the most sacred place, was the Divine Law. Between the Law and 
God came the cover of the ark, which was sprinkled with sacrificial blood, and through 
faith in the arrangement sins were forgiven. This is realized in the Redeemer, who 
is our Propitiation ; through whom we have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins. 
Then the cherubim overshadowed the mercy-seat ; for the angels desire to look into 
these things, and bow with reverence and love in the presence of God. The object of 
all revelation, all sacrifice, all the work of the Son of God, and all the sacred power 
of the Spirit, is to prepare believers by the experiences of earth for the adoration of 
heaven.— -B. 

Vers. 6— 10.— Symbolism of the sacrifice*. The writer declares that the past dis- 
pensation of the Law was a parable or figure. The whole of this Epistle turns upon the 
interpretation of this parable. Our Lord employed many parables to set forth the nature 
of his kingdom. He presented many aspects and features and processes of the gospel ; and 
the meaning of these things he explained to the humble and docile spirit of his disciples. 
In the condition of the Jews under the Law, there was the exclusion of the people from 
the first tabernacle, and the exclusion of the priests from the second, or holy of holies. 
The high priest, once a year, entered with awe into the presence of God. There were 
constant repetitions of the same service which could not take away sin. There was 
much that was external and ceremonial, and had respect to washings—purification 
from the defilement that arose from touching certain objects— and there was a sharp 
division with reference to meats and drinks. All these things were parables, and when 
the times of reformation came, their object was seen, because a parable must be lifted 
to the higher region of the truth which it is designed to illustrate. It must be 
inferior to the object. Here was a sinful priest who offered his errors, and therefore we 
need one who was sinless and Divine. The repetition of the sacrifice suggests the need 
of One who by one offering should take away sin. It suggested the need of greater 
light, for there was a veil which hid the interior of the holy of holies. This veil was 
rent at the death of Christ, and heaven is now.open to faith and worship. 

* The smoke of thine atonement here 

Darkened the sun and rent the veil, 
Made the new way to heaven appear, 

And showed the great Invisible : 
Well pleased in thee, our God looks down, 
And calls his rebels to a crown." 

It leads us to consider the removal of all exclusiveness ; and while formerly priest and 
high priest alone could minister in the tabernacle, all believers are now kings and 
priests unto God. It teaches us how needful was a spiritual system to displace that 
which had to do with the outward washing and distinctions of food ; and to make us 
know that the kingdom of God is not in meats and drinks, but in "righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost*— & 

Vers. 11, 12. — Christ* sternal priesthood. Over against the imperfection and material 
character of the laws of Moses which concerned meats, drinks, and divers washings, 
there is here introduced the exalted nature and efficiency of the Redeemer's priesthood. 

L This appears nr thx future asd ehdubjhg effects or bib sacbificb. All 
his office relates chiefly to eternity, whereas the work of the Leviticai priesthood had to 
do with annual atonement, purity of person, and temporal blessings. Our Lord directs 
our thoughts and hopes to the immeasurable future in which are to be found spiritual 
life, holy peace, perfection of worship, and the everlasting presence of God. These 
blessings will always be good things to come; for with God is the Fountain of life, 
and in his light shall believers always see light. 
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II. The exalted sphere of his hdostbt. The old tabernacle was made with 
hands. The genius of Aboliab and Bezaleel, the work of carpenter, spinner, and 
weaver, were applied to make the holy tent. It was a narrow and perishable fabric. 
Our Lord is now in heaven, which is not made with hands and by the assistance of 
men or angels. It is the direct creation of the infinite and all-sufficient power of 
Jehovah, where his holy angels and archangels dwell and worship. The place is 
suitable for the matchless dignity of the priest The earthly tabernacle is fit for the 
weakness and sin of the earthly minister, but heaven with its brightness and purity is 
the proper tabernacle for the Son of God. 

III. The superiority of his atoning blood. The victims whose blood was shed 
were unconscious of any purpose in their death. There was no willingness and no 
sympathy with the object of the sacrifice, and there was consequently nothing more 
than subjection to physical force, which deprived the death of moral value. Our Lord 
offered himself a willing Sacrifice, and his voluntary surrender to death has imparted to 
his work of suffering an inconceivable value and power. He is " the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world." He is now in the holy place as the one, all-sufficient 
High Priest, whose one sacrificial act has a vital and indestructible force in the govern- 
ment of God and the system of Divine grace. 

IV. The finality and issues of his sacrifice. He entered once, and is 
therefore unlike the Jewish priest, who went in to the holiest of all year after year. 
It is the glory of Christ to do this thing once, and there needs no more sacrifice for sin. 
The redemption is not from year to year, but it has eternal issues which, beginning by 
faith in him, now advances in constant acts of redemption through life, by which 
believers are redeemed from evil in its various forms, from the penal stroke of death, 
and from all the effects, traces, and influences of evil for evermore. — B. 

Vers. 13, 14.— Ceremonial and spiritual purification. There are here— 
L The arrangements for ceremonial purification. A red heifer— the coloui 
of red signifying the inflaming nature of sin— was to be slain by a priest ; but not the 
high priest, who was to abstain from all contact with death. And the body and the 
blood were to be burnt outside the camp. Some of the blood was sprinkled towards 
the tabernacle, and during the process of burning, cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet wool 
were thrown into the fire. The ashes were laid up for use by those who had become 
ceremonially unclean by touching the dead, and for the purification of the house, 
furniture, and utensils where a death had occurred. Being mixed with water and 
sprinkled upon such persons and homes, on the third and seventh day the defilement 
was removed. This was the Divine arrangement for the purity of Israel, and those 
who complied with the will of God enjoyed liberty of approach to his courts, and a 
share in the blessings of the tabernacle and priesthood. 

II. The superior glory and effect of the sacrifice of Christ. The writer 
had previously noticed the inferior nature and limited effect of animal sacrifices ; and 
here he rises from the blood of slain beasts, and the bodily cleansing they secured, to 
the Divine nature of our Lord, which gives an untold importance to his death, and 
ensures the highest spiritual results in the purification of the conscience. By the 
"eternal Spirit" is commonly understood that glory which is described in the 
commencement of the Gospel of John. It is probable that the writer looked back 
to the passage in which he declares that Jesus is " the Brightness of the Father's glory, 
and express Image of his person." It reminds us of his transfiguration, and the 
glimpses of his superhuman dignity and power which lighted up his earthly ministry. 
It is a thought before which we stand in silent and essential wonder, and feel that it 
lifts the sacrifice of our Lord to a height of glory which transcends our clearest vision. 
This sacrifice cleanses the conscience from "dead works." Death in the Old Testament 
always suggests pollution. The conscience which is defiled by dead works sheds a clear 
and penetrating light on the disqualifying nature of sin, and the exclusion from the 
service of God which it produces. The precious blood of Christ, which cleanses the 
conscience, makes it full of the life of love, gratitude, and filial service. The fruit 
which comes from life is holiness now, and hereafter it is everlasting life. It opens 
the prospect of fellowship with God, who is the "living God," and communes with bis 
people from off the mercy-seat The life of those who are forgiven turns to God, and 
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the living God holds fellowship with them, which is the high privilege of believers now, 
and the pledge of its continuance in the world to come.— £ 

Yets. 15— 22.-* " The Mediator of the new testament* The ideas contained in this 
section are— 

I. The twofold effect of the death of oub Lord. The free surrender of his 
life was the means of removing, in the case of believers, the burden of those sins which 
the Mosaic Law could not take away. The sins committed under the first covenant 
were not forgiven by acts of sacrifice and the aid of priestly service, which, though 
ordained by Jehovah, were unequal to produce peace and purity of conscience. It may 
be that there is a retrospective effect of the death of Christ which furnished the ground 
of the dispensation of mercy before the mystery of his atonement was revealed. 
Considering the stress which is laid upon the value of forgiveness in the Scripture, the 
glory of Jesus Christ shines in the fact that he is the cause, by his death and 
mediatorial office, of its safe and secure enjoyment. The next effect is to be traced in 
the vocation of believers to an eternal inheritance, which is to stand in sublime 
contrast to Canaan, respecting whioh the Jews say {Isa. Ixiii. 18), " The people of thy 
holiness have possessed it but a little while. That inheritance was defiled by idolatry, 
desolated by heathen invaders, and ruled over by the pagan power of Borne ; but that 
to which our Lord calls his followers is an M inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
fadeth not away." There is a sublime harmony here between the death and mediation 
of our Lord, and the everlasting effects which they produce and secure. 

IL The vital fobob of the covenant abxbeb from the death of Christ. 
Here the writer passes over to the idea of a testament or will which is of force when 
the testator dies. The covenant is a Divine arrangement which includes two parties, 
for a mediator is not a mediator of one; but God is One, and his people are those who, 
through his condescending mercy, stand on the other -side as those who accept and 
rejoice in the arrangement The mention of the inheritance suggests the thought of 
a testament, by which, as soon as the testator dies, the heir enters upon the enjoyment 
of the inheritance. This is an auxiliary illustration which aids us to understand the 
mighty love of the 8on of God, who was ready to endure the woe and aeony of the 
cross, to bequeath to us the blessing of forgiveness now, and the enjoyment of 
the imperishable inheritance of heaven in the future life. 

HL The confirmation of the new covenant illustrated by hibtorioal facts. 
The allusion in vers. 18 — 22 is to the original establishment of the covenant with 
Israel at Sinai. There are several deviations from the Mosaic narrative in this section. 
In the account in Exodus there is no mention of goats, hyssop, scarlet wool, the book, 
the tabernacle and its vessels, and therefore there may be here a traditional account ; 
or the writer combined several subsequent acts of Levitical services whioh had the same 
signification and object. The essential truth contained in this solemn tran section was 
the application of blood to ratify the covenant whioh was made between God and his 
people at Sinai. It was the Divine will that such should be the method, according to 
which the old tabernacle, the chosen nation, and the first covenant should be consecrated, 
and should foretell and typify future events of the highest importance for the world. 
" Without shedding of blood there was no remission." This voice was heard century 
after century in the services of the Jewish Law ; and now that Christ has become M the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world," the truth has received a more 
solemn confirmation. If he is rejected, " there remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins." 
If he is received and trusted in, there is peace with God, and hope of eternal life. The 
phrase which Moses used, " This is the blood of the covenant," recalls the sacred words 
of Jesus, who said when he took the cup at the Passover feast, and looked forward to 
the covenant of grace, " This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many unto 
the remission of sins."— B. 

Ver. 1.— The orderly arrangements of the new covenant Evidently a double 
meaning is possible to the adjective kociuk&w. The sanctuary sheltered within the 
tabernacle was a sanctuary of this world ; but is that all the writer means by the word 
he uses here? Surely we must remember the antithesis between cosmos and chaos. 
The furniture of the sanctuary was not a collection of objects placed anywhere and 
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anyhow. There was as much symbolism in the order and relation of these objects as 
in the objects themselves. All worship and holy service had to be according to Divine 
regulations. And as all was Kocfiucbs in the visible, symbolic, temporary sanctuary, so 
all must also be ko<tiwc6s in the sanctuary, the true tabernacle. 

L We must recognize Christ's place in this sanotuaby. The new covenant 
has its sanctuary, even as the old, and that sanctuary is to be found wherever Christ is 
manifesting himself to take away sin. It is the presence of Christ that makes the 
holiest place we know, and there is no making of a truly holy place without him. In 
the old covenant, everything was gathered round the tables or the Law as a centre. 
They expressed the will of God. And so now the centre of our religious life, around 
which all is to be gathered in orderly relations, is to be found in Christ—at once a 
High Priest to enter into the true holy of holies, and One to show the Law of God in 
actual working, as something not too nigh for human attainment We are to worship 
and serve God through Christ, and there is no other way whereby we may become 
faultless in the presence of his glory. 

IT. We must recognize oub own flace IK THE SANCTUARY. What are we doing 
in the way of orderly, well-considered daily service? Is the lamp of our life shining 
forth every day? Do we help to spread a table for the varied necessities of men, 
remembering that whatsoever we do for them is done for Christ, and whatsoever is 
done for Christ is done for God ? There is to be a measure of order in our own personal 
religious life— repentance leading to faith, and faith opening up the way to all that is 
holy, pure, and Christ-like.— Y. 

Ver. 9.— Tfo parabolic function of the talernade m urvice*. The tabernacle, with its 
contents and its institutions, was one great parable embracing and uniting many 
subordinate parables. A parable looking towards the time of the new covenant— the 
" present time," as the writer calls it ; or, as we might even more closely render it, the 
impending season. For in God's economy the new state of things is to be ever looked 
at as impending. So Christ would have us, who rejoice in his first advent, to be ever 
making ready for his second one. And in the same way the men of the old covenant 
had to be on the look-out for the initiation of the new. Rejoicing in what Moses had 

fiven them, they looked eagerly for what Messiah had to give; and in the mean time 
loses had given them parables through the eye, even as in after times Christ gave his 
disciples parables in words. Such mode was suitable for the time and the purpose. What 
parabolic teaching was there, then, in the tabernacle and the things connected with it? 

L The reality of God's dwelling with men. Each Israelite family had its 
tent, and Jehovah's tent was in the midst of all, a centre of unity, protection, and 
glory. Jehovah was the Companion of his people in all their pilgrimage and vicissitudes. 
It is only as we recollect this that we get at the full significance of John's expression 
concerning the Word becoming flesh and tabernacling among us, full of grace and truth 
(John i. 14). The glory that belonged to the tabernacle was thus a parable of the 
Incarnation glory. 

IL The possibility of satisfactory intercourse between God and man. It 
was dangerous for a man to meddle in Divine things according to his own inclination 
and his own wisdom. Yet he could not stand aside and neglect Divine things 
altogether. Such a course was equally dangerous with the other. But if he would 
only submit to the way of Jehovah's appointment, attending to every detail, and 
striving to comprehend the undoubted purpose in it, then he was assuredly in the way 
of safety. He was doing what God wanted him to do with the resources then within 
his reach. And though an obedience of this kind, an obedience in certain external 
rites, could not take away all trouble of conscience, yet when a man comprehended that 
Jehovah had even this in view, he would feel that what he enjoyed not now he would 
enjoy hereafter. Though the blood of bulls and goats could not put away sin and wash 
out the heart's deep defilement* yet the blood-shedding was not In vain, if it intimated 
the coming of something that would take away sin. 

III. The possibility of real service. In itself, the elaborate ritual of the 
tabernacle was nothing. Save as it was parabolic and provocative of hope and 
aspiration, it could not be called other than a waste of time. " What mean ye by this 
service? n was a question which might well be put to every Levitical person every day. 
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Bat when the service of the high priest looked forward to the sacrificial cleansing 
service of Christ in perpetuity, and when the service of all the subordinate attendants 
looked forward to the daily obedience of Christians, faithful in little things, then 
assuredly the service of the tabernacle gets lifted above a mechanical routine. Under 
the old covenant, a whole tribe, separated for ritual observance, serving Jehovah in 
formal religious ordinances, was thereby serving, not only a nation, but all mankind. 
Serving God in appearance, the Levite served men in reality. Now, under the new 
covenant, we serve God in serving men. The Christian, because he is a Christian, has 
most power of all men to serve his brother man.— Y. 

Ver. 12.— 'The eternal redemption. One cannot but be struck with the occurrence 
three times within four verses of the word " eternal. There is the eternal redemption, . 
the eternal Spirit, the eternal inheritance. The change from the old covenant to the 
new was also an escape from the temporary to the abiding. In the old covenant there 
had to be a constant succession of things, each lasting for a little time, and then by 
the nature of it giving way, and needing something new to fill its place. « Now," the 
writer of this Epistle seems to say, M all good things have become eternal.* And first 
there is the eternal redemption. By contrast, then, we have to think of— 

I. A redemption whioh is hot etebnal. This idea of redemption and ransom 
happily an unfamiliar one to us. But there was a time when people perfectly compre- 
hended the continual risk to themselves and their property from the attacks of strong 
robber-tribes, who would take a man away and keep him in captivity till his friends 
provided a ransom. And that ransom did only for the special occasion ; there might 
come another captivity which would need its own ransom. So it was with the services 
of the old covenant. At no time was Israel allowed to think that enough of beasts had 
been slain on the altar. No sooner was one accumulation of defilement cleansed away 
than another began to appear. And thus, also, no sooner did the priest wipe away the 
blood of one beast than he began to make ready for shedding the blood of another. 
The task was endless, and no satisfaction or peace came out of it, save the satisfaction 
of knowing that if this redemption had not oeen attended to, things would have been 

infinitely worse. 

II. The redemption which is eternal. Christ entered once for all into the holy 
place, and there he remains in perpetual and profoundly fruitful mediation between 
God and man.* How different from the Jewish priest, slaying his victim, and then 
before long asking for another I The whole conditions of sacrifice and obedience are 
altered. Under the old covenant the people themselves had to provide the sacrifices ; 
but now Jesus comes, providing the sacrifice himself, not asking us to do anything save 
to accept, humbly and gratefully, the completeness of his own service. We cannot 
provide an eternal redemption for ourselves. All we can do is to escape for the time, 
and to-morrow we must face to-morrow's dangers. What a grand thing to understand 
in our very hearts that Jesus is emphatically the Redeemer I We are not ungrateful for 
the temporary redemptions of life, and the minor redeemers ; but we must ever take care 
lest, in our natural solicitude for these matters, we neglect the eternal redemption and 
the eternal Redeemer. If we are safe in vital union with him, then what are all other 
captivities and all other losses ?— Y. 

Yen. 13, 14. — Christ a self-presented Offering to pvr\fy ft* consciences of men. 
L An argument from the less to the greater. The writer reminds his readers 
of a kind of cleansing already practised by them, and believed to be efficacious for its 
purpose. From their point of view, they had no difficulty in believing that something 
was really done when defiled people were sprinkled with the blood of bulls and goats 
and the ashes of a heifer. Whatever had communicated the defilement was thus 
removed — in a mysterious way, it is true, and so that there might be no visible sign ; 
but still there was the feeling and the faith that things were really made different 
If, then, it was so easy to believe that the sacrifice of brute-life produced such results, 
what profound and permanent results might not be expected to flow from the cleansing 
application of the blood of Christ ? For in the one case it was the blood of a brute beast 
poured out and then done with for ever, available for only one occasion, and needing for 
the next occasion that another beast should be slain* But here is the shedding of the 
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blood of Christ, the continuous and accurate presentation of the Christ's own life by 
Christ himself. Surely the writer here is thinking of something more than the shedding 
of the blood of Christ's natural life on the cross. He is thinking of what Christ is 
doing behind the veil, on the eternal, invisible scene. The work, whatever it is, is the 
work done by Christ through an eternal Spirit He is continually pouring forth his 
life to cleanse the consciences of believers. Christ's death was a passing into the holy 
of holies, to go on with the deep realities of which the holiest offerings of the old 
covenant were only feeble symbols. The writer of the Epistle, therefore, wanted his 
readers to appropriate the ineffably great results of what Christ was doing. 

II. The means of appropriation. Clearlv the appropriation was by faith. Indeed, 
all the good that could come through any cleansing ceremony of the old covenant 
came by faith— often superstitious enough, no doubt, and having little or no result in 
the improvement of character ; but still it was faith. Faith was the element keeping 
these ceremonials in existence from generation to generation. If nothing more, there 
was at least the faith that something dreadful would happen if the ceremonials were 
discontinued. If, then, men will only labour to keep themselves in living connection with 
the ever-loving Christ, whose life is all the more fruitful since he vanished from the 
eye of sense, what great things they may expect 1 Belief in Christ is Christ's own 
instrument for cleansing the heart, so that there may not any more go out of it the 
things that defile a man. What wonder that before he closes his Epistle the writer 
should be so copious in extolling the triumphs of faith, and enforcing the need of it in 
all the relations of Christian life 1 — Y. 

Ver. 15. — The eternal inheritance. L Consider toe temporal inheritance. The 
land of Canaan, which was connected with the old covenant This land could onlv be 
called an inheritance in a typical sense, for the satisfactions which Israel was taught to- 
expect did not come in reality. For as the blood of bulls and goats could not take 
away sin, so neither could any mere terrestrial possession ever satisfy a human spirit. 
This land was but the standing-ground for a time, the place of discipline and revelation. 
It is always necessary to show by a sufficient experience and consideration the 
inadequacy of earthly things for those whose proper kinship is with heaven ; and the 
more clearly this inadequacy appears, the more clearly will it appear that somewhere 
there must be something entirely satisfying. The earthly inheritance proved to Israel 
a constant scene of struggle, temptation, and loss ; and if, by some happy period of 
lull, an Israelite had something that might not untruly be called satisfaction out of his 
inheritance, yet the day came when he had to leave it. The inheritance was a more 
abiding thing than the possessor. Thus, in any message of comfort from God to his 
people, it could not fail to be pointed out that the best of earthly possessions fall far 
short of what a loving God intends for his separated and obedient people. 

II. The attainment of the eternal inheritance. This inheritance may well be 
considered in a twofold aspect. It may be considered as something within us, and also 
as something without. The Israelite possession of the land of Canaan would have 
deserved something nearer the name of reality if only the Israelite had been first of all 
in possession of himself. But he was at the mercy of his lusts and selfish inclinations. 
Real self-possession means heart-submission to God. If we would enter on the real 
and satisfying inheritance, God must first of all enter upon his proper inheritance in us. 
Sclt-control, which suggests something like the caging of a wild beast, must be exchanged 
for self-surrender. And all this is to come through the searching redemption and 
cleansing effected by Christ. Then are we ready for that eternal inheritance, which 
is also external. Christ only can redeem us from present limitations and corruptions, 
and how great those limitations and corruptions are wc have as yet no sufficient percep* 
tion. It is noteworthy how the h&rpucris of ver. 12 is strengthened into the kwokhpmcu 
of ver. 15. We shall enter on an eternal inheritance, suited to the spirit of man— an 
infinite, inexhaustible possession ; where every one will have exceeding abundance, 
from which he can never be parted, and of which he will never grow tired. In comparison 
with that reality, the most real things of this world will thin away into dreams. In 
comparison with its everlastingness, the everlasting hills will be as dissolving clouds. — Y. 

Ver. 22. — The death of Jesus the seal of the new covenant In this passage there is 
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allusion to an ancient, cherished custom of making a covenant over a slain animaL In 
the light of this custom probably wo must explain Gen. xv. There Abram is repre- 
sented as dividing a heifer, a goat, and a ram, and when darkness came a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp passed between the pieces. Then follows the significant 
statement that in the same day Jehovah made a covenant with Abram. The idea in 
the English version of a testament and a testator is not so much misleading as meaning- 
less, for there is no reason at all why a testament should be referred to, but every reason 
why the writer should go on expounding and illustrating the new covenant as compared 
with the old. To us, of course, the custom here mentioned is hardly intelligible, but 
the mention of it would throw a great deal of light on the subject at the time the 
reference was made. The custom may even have been still in vogue, and human 
customs have ever been subordinated to Divine ends. Hence we* have here a special 
aspect of the death of Christ It is presented as— 

The seal of a solemn covenant between God and van. The very existence 
of Christ is a covenant between the Divine and the human. The glorious things that 
were in Christ because'of the Divine Spirit dwelling in him are promised to us by their 
very presence in Christ. All the good things coming to Christ because of his humanity 
are equally offered to us because of our humanity ; and all that Christ did in his 
humanity makes us responsible for doing the same. The promises of God are yea and 
amen in Christ Jesus. We may also add that the obligations of man are denned and 
settled in Christ Jesus. Thus there is a covenant, and we may well look on the death 
of Christ as giving that covenant shape in a formal transaction. For there God gave 
his well-beloved Son to death, the pledge of all that he is willing to give. And Jesus 
surrendered himself to death, giving the greatest proof of obedience and devotion which 
a human being can give. Christ's death becomes our death, the pledge of an individual 
covenant on our part, if only we choose to enter into it The death of Christ points 
out a solemn duty and a large expectation. And if the death of Christ is a seal of the 
covenant, how much is the significance of that seal added to by the resurrection and 
the ascension into glory I— Y. 

Ver. 28. — The difference between Christ's first and second advent. I. Tab first 
advent. Here Christ shares the common lot of men ; he dies, and dies once for alL 
There is no dying and rising and dying again. He is offered as a Sacrifice once for all, 
to bear the sins of many. And here, of course, the death of Christ must be taken as 
representing the whole of his life in the flesh. His life in every hour and every faculty 
was vicarious. He was ever striving to show that he could neutralize the consequence 
of sins committed, and prevent the commission of sins to come. His great aim was, 
in every sense of the expression, to take away sin. And from his place of power and 
glory on high this is his aim still. No matter how laden the conscience may be with 
guilt and the remembrance of folly, no matter how full of weakness the life, Christ has 
all fulness of power and steadiness of disposition to restore strength, rectitude, and 
purity. Let it be remembered that this is Christ's present work. Christ is in his 
Church continually, that his Church may have success in setting him forth as taking 
away the sin of the world. Whenever we come across sin, in ourselves or in others, wc 
should ever view it in relation to Christ Then we shall be filled with a sense both of 
responsibility and hope. Sin is not a burden to be sullenly endured, but to be removed 
by kith in Christ 

IL The second advent. In Christ's first coming everything is connected with sin. 
He is lifted up to draw sinners to him. All the energy of the Spirit and all the agencies 
of the gospel are employed to persuade sinners to accept the sin-bearing, sin-removing 
work of Christ But he is coming a second time, altogether apart from sin — coming to 
deliver into everlasting security those who have believed in him, The completeness 
of salvation is always looked upon in the New Testament as a thing yet to come. The 
promise is of immediate safety, as far as it can be given in our present surroundings. 
It is our own fault if we are not safe from backsliding, temptation, and doctrinal error. 
But in the fullest sense of the word salvation, we are saved, as Paul says, by hope. We 
are hoping for full possession of every good, full security from every evil. When Chris! 
has taken away the sin of the world, he will take away the peril, the insecurity, of this . 
world.— Y. 
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OHAPTEE X. 



Vera. 1 — 19. — Concluding Summary of 
the Argument with Respect to Christ's 
Eternal Priesthood. 

Yer. 1.— For the Law, having a shadow of 
the good things to come, and not the very 
image of the things, can never with the 
same sacrifices year by year, which they 
offer continually, make the comers thereunto 
perfect The Law is said here to exhibit a 
Shadow (aKtdv) of the good things to come 
(rww iitWtrrwv ayaB&p), viz. of the " good 
things " of which Christ is come as * High 
Priest " (ch. ix. 11\ belonging to the plAAw 
older (ch. vL 5), uiXXovea ohcov/i4vn (ch. ii. 
8), which is still, in its full realization, 
future to us, though already inaugurated by 
Christ, and though we have already tatted 
the power* of it (ch. vi. 5). Similarly (ch. 
viiL 5) the priests under the Law are said 
to have served a copy and thadow of the 
heavenly things; i.e. of the heavenly reali- 
ties to be revealed in the "coming age." 
To u shadow" is opposed "very image*' 
(*hc6pa\ which means, not a representation 
apart from the things (as a statue or portrait 
may be called an image), but (as empha- 
sized by afo)p) the actual presentment of 
the things themselves ; which were, in fact, 
archetypal and prior to the shadows of the 
Law, though their manifestation was re- 
served to the future age. Such is the sense 
of cfeatr in CoL iii. 10, tear 9 ihcfoa rov lert- 
carrot abrSr : and Bom. viiL 29, w/ifiSpfovs 
v$r 9hc6ros rov vfov. (Of. CoL i. 15, where 
Christ is called cMr rov 0cov rov aopdrov : 
cf. also Col. ii 17, where rata is opposed to 
empa— shadow to body.) In the latter part 
of the verse, •* they,** who " offer," are the 
priests of the Law; " the comers thereunto " 
(pi wpoaripxo/itroO a* tne people who resort 
to the rites. "Make perfect" (tcXcmmtcu) 
means full accomplishment for them of what 
is aimed at : in this case, remission of sin, 
and acceptance after complete atonement. 
The verb rtXttovr, though variously applied, 
signifies always full completion or the pur- 
pose in view (cf. ch. vii. 19, otiZty yap Ire- 
Acfcrcr o rd/iot). (For its application to 
Christ himself, see under ch. ii. 10 ; v. 9.) 

Vers. 2, 8. — For then (£e. had it been so 
able) would they (the sacrifices) not have 
eeased to be offered, because that the wor- 
shippers, having been ones purged, should 
have had no more conscience of sins 1 But 
(on the contrary) in those sacrifices there is 
a remembrance made of sins year by year. 
The very annual repetition of the same ex- 
piatory rites on the Day of Atonement ex- 



pressed in itself the idea, not of the putting 
away (aBfryffis, ch. ix. 26) or oblivion (ch. 
x. 17) of sin, but a recalling to mind Of it* 
continual presence. In the following verse 
the reason of this is found in the nature of 
the sacrifices themselves ; it being impossible 
for the blood of irrational animals to cleanse 
moral guilt: it could only avail for the 
** passing over" (*dp€<riy 9 Horn, iii 25) of 
sins, as symbolizing an effectual atonement 
to come in the spiritual sphere of things. 

Ver. 4.— For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats (specified as 
being the offerings of the Day of Atonement) 
should take away sins. The principle of 
the insufficiency of animal sacrifices having 
been thus expressed, confirmation of it is 
now further adduced from the Old Tes- 
tament itself, together with a prophetic 
anticipation of the great self-oblation which 
was to take their place. 

Vers. 5—7. — Wherefore, when he comeih 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and offer* 
ing thou wouldest not, but a body didst thou 
prepare me: In whole burnt offering and 
offerings for sin thou hadst no pleasure: 
Then said I, Lo, I am oome (in the volume 
(i.e. roll) cf the book it is written of me) to 
do thy will, God. The quotation is from 
Ps. xl. 6, 7, 8. It is entitled "a psalm of 
David," nor is there anything in the psalm 
itself incompatible with his authorship. The 
question of authorship is, however, unim- 
portant ; all that is required for the purpose 
of the quotation being that it should have 
been the utterance of an inspired psalmist. 
The primary import of the passage quoted 
is that the psalmist, after deliverance from 
groat affliction, for which ho gives thanks, 
expresses his desire to act on the lesson 
learnt in his trouble by giving himself 
entirely to God's service. And the service 
in which God delights he declares to be, not 
sacrifices of slain beasts, but the doing of 
his will, the ears being opened to his Word, 
and his Law being within the heart. Now, 
bearing in mind what was said under ch. 
i. 5, of the principle on which words used 
in the Old Testament with a primary human 
reference are applied in the New Testament 
directly to Christ, we shall have no difficulty 
in understanding such application here. 
The psalmist, it may be allowed, spoke in 
his own person, and as expressing his own 
feelings and desires ; but, writing under in- 
spiration, he aspired to an ideal beyond his 
own attainment, the true ideal for humanity, 
to be realized only in Christ. The ideal is 
such perfect self-oblation of the human will 
to God's as to supersede and render need- 
less the existing sacrifices, which are ac- 
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knowledged to be, in their own nature, 
valueless. That the psalmist did not really 
contemplate the fulfilment of this ideal in 
himself is evident from the penitential con- 
fessions of the latter verses of the psalm. 
It is but the yearning of inspired humanity 
for what was really needed for reconciliation 
with God, such yearning being in itself a 
prophecy. Hence what was thus spoken in 
the Spirit is adduced as expressing the 
mind and work of him who fulfilled all 
those prophetic yearnings, and effected, as 
Man and for man, what the holy men of old 
longed to do but could not The expres- 
sion, "when he oometh into the world/' re- 
minds us of ch. i. 6. The word d<repxfa*yot, 
here used, is connected in thought with the 
Ijkw (" I am come ") in the quotation. Idle 
are the inquiries of some commentators as to 
the precise time, either before or after the 
Incarnation, at which our Lord is to be oon- 
ceived as so speaking. Enough to say that 
his purpose in coming into the world is in 
these significant words expressed. It is 
noteworthy, in regard to the attribution of 
this utterance to him, how frequently he is 
recorded to have spoken of having come 
into the world for the accomplishment of a 

fiurpose. " Venio, vel potius, veni, symbo- 
um quasi Domini Jesu fait" (Bengal). 
(See Matt v. 17; x. 34/35; xviii.ll; xx. 28; 
Mark i. 38; Luke ix. 56; John ix. 89; 
x. 10 ; and especially for close agreement 
with the language of the passage before us, 
John vi. 38, "I came down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the trill of him 
that sent me ; " and John xii. 46, "I am 
come a light into the toorUL") The psalm is 
quoted from the LXX., with slight vari- 
ation, not worth considering, as it does not 
affect the sense of the passage. But the 
variation of the LXX. from the Hebrew 
text requires notice. (1) Instead of tt a body 
didst thou prepare for me (o-d/M Kvntprlffw 
fioi) n of the LXX. and the quotation from 
it, the Hebrew has "mine ears hast thou 
opened ; " literally, " ears hast thou dug for 
me," meaning probably, u formed the cavity 
of my ears through which thy Word may 

Eenetrate," equivalent to " given me ears to 
ear," with reference, of course, to spiritual 
auscultation. If to the Hebrew verb rro 

be assigned here the sense of piercing, 
rather than hollowing out, implying an 
entrance affected through the ears already 
formed, the general sense remains the same. 
In either ease the word Karqprlffm may be 
accounted for, as being a free rendering, 
intended to give the meaning of the figure. 
But the substitution of M body " for " ears " 
is not so easily accounted for. One conjec- 
ture is that some transcriber of the Alex- 
andrian translation of the Hebrew had 
inadvertently joined the last letter of the pre- 



ceding word, $$*Xy<ras t to the following word, 
«tm, and that the Tl of COTIA was then 
changed into the M of CfiMA, so as to make 
sense of the word thus formed. But this 
is only conjecture. That some copies of the 
LXX. had irrla appears from the fact that 
the Vulgate, translated from the LXX., 
reads auree perfeeUU mihi, and that some 
manuscripts of the LXX. still have Aria, 
or ftra. Thus there can be little doubt 
that em/** was a wrong rendering of the 
Hebrew, however originating, which the 
writer of the Epistle found in the copies 
of the LXX. which he used. For that 
he himself altered the word to suit hie 
purpose, and that the alteration got into 
copies of the LXX. from the Epistle, is 
highly improbable, considering the general 
accuracy of his quotations, and his purpose 
of proving his positions from the sacred 
documents to which his readers could refer. 
As to the unimportance of any such vari- 
ations from the original Hebrew in the quo- 
tations of the Epistle from the LXX., aa 
long as the argument is not affected, see 
what is said under oh. i. 7 with respect to* 
the quotation from Ps. civ. In this case 
the variation certainly does not affect the 
argument. For though the word <r»fia is 
certainly taken up again in ver. 10 as ap- 
plicable to Christ, yet the argument of the 
passage by no means rests on this word, but 
on OikiifUL This is indeed a passage fas 
was observed under oh. ix. 14) notable for 
the very fact that the essence of the atone- 
ment is in it represented as consisting, not 
so much in its physical accompaniments aa 
in its being a spiritual act of perfect self- 
oblation. (2) The more probable meaning 
of the phrase translated in the LXX. ana 
the quotation, "it is written of me (yfypar- 
rat w*p\ ifjiov) " is in the Hebrew, (< it is pre- 
scribed unto me," t.e. "laid on me as a 
duty;" this being also the sense in which 
the same words occur in 2 Kings xxiL 13, 
" Great is the wrath of the Lord . . . because 
our fathers have not hearkened unto the 
words of this book, to do according unto all 
that whioh is prescribed to «•;" where the 
LXX. translates, ra yeypetft/iipa toff ifmr. 
The most obvious reference of the Hebrew 
psalm is to the Book of the Law generally, 
in which the duty of fulfilling the Divine 
will is enjoined, rather than to any pro- 
phecy, applied by the writer to himself in- 
dividually. If so, it is not necessary to 
inquire what prophecy about himself David 
might have had in view ; whether e.g. Gen. 
xlix. 10 ; Numb. xxiv. 17 ; or Dent xvii. 14, 
et eeq. But the phrase, ircpl t/tov, does cer- 
tainly rather suggest a prophecy, and such 
suggestion is peculiarly appropriate In the 
application to Christ. Well, then, if here 
again there is some variation from the 
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original Hebrew text, it is still each ai to 
leave the general argument intact 

Yen. 8 — 10.— Saying above that Sacrifices 
and offerings and whole bunt offerings and 
offerings for sin thou wonldett not, neither 
hadst pleasure therein (such as are offered 
aeoording to the Law); then hath he said, 
Lo, I come to do thy will ; i.e. he has made 
this second assertion while making the first 
also. The purpose of thus putting it is to 
show the connection between the two as- 
sertions; that fulfilment of God's will is 
spoken of as a tubttUute for sacrifices, whose 
inutility in themselves had been declared. 
Yes; he taketh away the first, that he may 
establish the second. In the which will (the 
Divine will, willing our redemption through 
Christ, and perfectly fulfilled by him) we 
have been sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all. For 
the sense to be attached to the verb kyidfa 
see under oh. it 11. It is not our progres- 
sive sanctiflcation by the Holy Ghost that 
is intended, but the hallowing effected for 
us once for all, as denoted by the perfect 
participle ^lao/tlrei. 

The remainder of this concluding sum- 
mary (vers. 11 — 19) serves to weave together 
the various threads of the foregoing argu- 
ment and emphasize the result 

Vers. 11 — 13. — And every priest indeed 
standeth daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can 
never take away sins: but he, having 
offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God; from hence- 
forth expecting till his enemies be made the 
footstool of his feet Thus with the one 
perfectly accomplished and for ever availing 
sacrifice is brought into connection, as its 
result, the fulfilment in Christ for man of 
the ideal of Pa viii. 6 (which was set forth 
in ch. ii. 5—10; see the remarks there 
made), and also of the Son's exaltation to 
the right hand of God, declared in Ps. ex. 
(referred to in eh. i 13, and brought fully 
into view in ch. viii 1, after the chapter 
about Melohiaedek). Be it observed that 
the priesthood "after the order of Mel- 
chizedek" in itself implied this exaltation, 
which was in fact inferred from it For the 
priesthood after this order, having been 
shown to be eternal and unchangeable, was 
further seen, from Ps. ex, to be conjoined to 
the eternal royalty at God's right hand. 

Yer. 14.— Tor by one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified. 
The tense of the participle iepa(ofi4povs 9 
instead of tywr/i4povt t as In ver. 10, does 
not involve a different sense of the verb, 
vis. the ordinary one associated with the 
word "sanctify.* 1 When it was necessary 
to express by the word itself the accom- 



Slishment of sanctiflcation in the sense 
itended, the perfect participle was used ; 
here the subjects of the same sanctiflcation 
are denoted, the accomplishment being 
expressed by T€Tc\cf«*c (cf. ol ayia(o/i4wot f 
ch. ii. 11). The meaning of rcrcA.c(w«c 
("hath perfected ") may be taken as ruled 
by robs tr/ta(ofi4rovs : hath perfected them as 
kylot, done all that was required for their 
beins; such, without any need of any further 
offering (cf. tupra, ch. x. 1). 

Vers. 15— IS.— And the Holy Ghost also 
testifieth to us : for after that he hath said, 
This Is the covenant that I will make with 
them after those days, saith the Lord; I will 
put my laws into their hearts, and in their 
minds will I write them; (then saith he), 
And their sins and iniquities will I re- 
member no more. Now where remission 
of these is, there is no more offering for sin. 
The apodosis to << after that he hath said," not 
distinctly marked in the Greek or in the 
A.Y., is denoted in the above rendering by 
"then taith he" before ver. 17. Another 
view is that it begins earlier in the sentence, 
being introduced by " saith the Lord," which 
occurs in the quotation from Jeremiah. But 
this is improbable, since (1) words in the 
quotation itself could not well be intended 
to be understood as the quoter's own; (2) 
the quotation down to ver. 17 is continuous, 
whereas the citation of ver. 17 is in tho 
original passage of Jeremiah separated from 
the preceding one; (3) the logical conclu- 
sion intended to be drawn requires ver. 17 
to be the apodosis. For tho writer's pur- 
pose in referring' once more to Jeremiah's 
prediction of tho* 4 new covenant " is to show 
from it the completeness and finality of 
Christ's atonement; and this, he argues, 
follows from this characteristic of the " new 
covenant" being added to the previous 
description of it — "Their sins and iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more." 

Ch. x. 19— exd. 

HOBTATOBT PORTION OF THE EPISTLE. 

The great doctrine of Christ's eternal 
priesthood having been led up to, estab- 
lished by argument, and at length fully ex- 
pounded, it remains only to press tho practical 
result of a belief in it in alternate tones of 
encouragement and of warning. 

We have seen that, even in tho earlier 
chapters, hortatory passages wcro frequeutly 
interposed, showing the purposo all along 
in the writer's mind. In the central and 
deepest part of the argument (ch. vii. 1 — 
x. 19) there were none, close and uninter- 
rupted attention to the course of thought 
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. being then demanded. But now, the argu- 
ment being completed, the previous exhor- 
tations are taken up again, and enforced in 
consequently fuller and deeper tones. The 
connection of thought between these final 
admonitions and those previously interposed 
is evident when we compare the very ex- 
pressions in ch. x. 19 — 23 with those in oh. 
iv. 14—16, and the warnings of eh. x. 26, 

' etc, with those of oh. vi. 4, etc Thus 

' appears, as in other ways also, the carefully 
arranged plan of the Epistle, different in 

' this respect from the undoubted Epistles of 
St. Paul, in which the thoughts generally 

' follow each other without great regard to 
artistic arrangement. This, however, is in 
itself by no means conclusive against St 
Paul's authorship, since there would be 
likely to be just this difference between a 
set treatise oomposed for a purpose, and a 
letter written currents calamo by the same 
author. It does, however, mark a different 
class of composition, and is suggestive, as 
fur as it goes, of a different writer. 

Vers. 19— 21.— Having therefore, brethren, 
boldness to ester QUerafiy,/or ft* entrance) 
into the holiest ("literally, the holies. Lc the 
holy place, as rd Syta is translated in ch. 
ix. 25, but meaning, there as here, the holy 
of holies) by the blood of Jesus, which 
(entrance) he consecrated (or, dedicated, as the 
same verb iyKauvlfa is translated, ch. ix. 18, 
with reference to the Mosaic tabernacle) for 
us, a new and living way, through the veil, 
that is to say, his flesh; and having ft great 
Priest (I*p4a /ilrar, not &px"p**> high priest ; 
, but a priest of higher order than any earthly 
' priest ; cf. ch. v. 14, Af x"^ a W**) over 
the house of God. The epithet wp6*+teror 
( rt new M ) applied to the "way" dedicated 
for us by Christ, though meaning originally, 
according to its etymology, a newly slain," 
is commonly used to express "recent" only. 
And so here It is a new way in relation 
to the old one of the high priest through the 
veil— a way untrodden by man till opened 
and dedicated by <• the great Priest" The 
epithet (tow (" living") applied to the way 
distinguishes it, as ft spiritual mode of 
approach, from the old one. "Opponitur 
txanimo. Per prosopopoaiam vita adscri- 
bitur «*, ex ipsa vita Christi, qui est Via" 
(Bengel ; see John xiv. 6). but what is 
the meaning of the veil (iraraWrwr/ia, the 
word always used of the veil in the taber- 
nacle or temple) being said to be M his 
flesh " ? The idea cannot be simply that 
he passed through the human nature assumed 
at his incarnation to the heavenly throne ; 



for the intended counterpart to the high 
priest's passing through the veil must have 
been after the completed sacrifice. It is 
rather that, at the moment of death, when, 
after saying, " It is finished," he " gave up 
the ghost," the human flesh (which had 
through all the ages been as a veil hiding 
M the unseen" from man, and behind which 
Christ himself had "tabernacled" during 
his human life) was, as it were, rent asunder 
and the new way opened. And that this 
was so was signified by the rending in twain 
of the veil of the temple from the top to 
the bottom, mentioned bv St Matthew (xxvl 
51), at the very moment of the death upon 
the cross. This incident may have suggested 
to the writer the expression used. M Quum 
primum Ohristus per momentum mortis 
tranaierat, presto rait mora virtm et vita. 
T9t trapicis osroS, camem euam, qua item 
soissa est, ut velum" (Bengel). "The 
house of God " in ver. 21 is a resumption of 
the thought of ch. iiL 1—7, where Christ 
was shown to be greater than Hoses, as 
being the Bon over the house of God, having 
fbe it observed) been called &px u pt* in ver. 1. 
(For the comprehensive meaning of the 
expression, not limited either to the Mosaic 
dispensation or the visible Church, see what 
was said under ch, iiL 4.) On the now firmly 
nounded doctrinal bases of (1) open access 
through Christ to the mercy-teat, (2) his 
ever-availing intercession, are built the 
exhortations (1) to confidence, (2) to per- 
sistence in faith and co r responding conduct 
Ver. 22.— Let us draw near with a true 
heart in full assuranoe of faith, having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and 
our body washed with pure water. "Let us 
draw near"{«per«px*Vt*a) is a liturgical 
phrase, denoting the approach of the people, 
after ceremonial atonement, to the earthly 
sanctuary (cf. ver. 1, robs ayorcpxe/i&ovi). 
We may now draw near to the very heavenly 
mercy-seat, without any sense of a bar to 
our doing so on the ground of consciousness 
of sin. In Christ we are to see accomplished 
all that is needed for atonement. But there 
are conditions also required in ourselves, 
ex pre ss e d first by the M true heart," and the 
M fulness of faith," and then by the clauses 
that follow. These clauses, like wpwryxA- 
ittfta, have a liturgical basis— that of the 
blood-sprinklhur (&p\ of the people with the 



blood of the covenant under Mount Sinai, 
eh. ix. 19, and of the priests on their con- 
secration, Lev. viiL 23) and of the ablutions 
before sacrificial service (Lev. viii. 6 ; xvL 
4, 24; Exod. xxx. 89> Hence these two 
participial clauses are not to be separated 
from each other, and seem best to be both 
taken in connection with the preceding 
uporcoxeTcffci. "Haring our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience" meant our having 
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the inwaid consciousness of debarring Bin 
removed through the blood of Christ ; the 
M fall assurance of faith " in the completed 
atonement, and the " true heart," being 
presupposed. The conjoined clause, tab 
XtKovfiivob etc., is capable also of being 
figuratively interpreted, in the sense that 
44 our sinful bodies^' have been " made clean," 
so as to be offered thronghlife acceptably as a a 
living sacrifice," as well as "our souls washed 
through his most precious blood." And this 
may be taken as implied. But the terms 
ootfyand water after hearts and Wood cer- 
tainly suggest a direct reference to baptism. 
And such definite allusion is in keeping 
with references elsewhere to the beginning 
of the Christian life (see Acts it 88; xxii 
16; Bom. vi 8, 4; 1 Cor. xii 18; Gal. iiL 
27; Col. ii. 12; 1 Pet iii. 21). The passage 
last referred to is apposite to that before us 
in that with an undoubted mention of bap- 
tism is conjoined "the answer of a good 
conscience toward God." 
i Yen. 28—25.— Let us held fast the eon. 
fession (6fto\oylar, see oh. iiL 1, and reft ; 
also oh. iv. 14) of our hope without wavering 
(A*Xir3, agreeing with •'confession"); far 
he is faithful that promised: and let ns 
eonsider one another to proyoke unto lore 
and to good works; not forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is; but exhorting one another; and 
so much the more, as ye see the day ap- 
proaching. The readers, haying been ex- 
horted to confidence, towards God, are 
further warned against remissness in con- 
fession before men, or in their duties within 
the Church towards each other. They had 
once, at their baptism, "confessed the good 
confession" (rii* itaX^r 6/io\oyUar f 1 Tim. 
vi. 12\ Let not the recurrence of Jewish 
prejudices, or either influence or persecution 
from their Jewish compatriots, or any delay 
of the Parousin, induce them to waver in 
maintaining it Some among them did* 
it could not be denied, show signs of such 
wavering, notably in their remiss attendance 
at Christian worship ; let the faithful give 
heed to keeping faith alive in themselves 
and others, and especially through the 
means of the regular Church assemblies. 
That by r^r Iwurvrayrrh* lavrfir is meant 
definitely the actual assembling together 
of Christians for reading; exhortation, and 
worship (such as is referred to in 1 Cor. xL ; 
Jas. if. 2, etc; and described by Justin 
Martyr. ' Apoi,' c. 87), we hold confidently 
with the majority of commentators and 
with Ghrysostom. The word 4wtevr *y*yk 
occurs in the New Testament only here and 
2 These, ii 1, where it denotes the gathering 
together at the Parousia, In 2 Mace ii 7. 
where alone it occurs in the LXX., ii 
expresses the actual assembling of people 



together, as does the verb **urw&y*, both 
in the LXX. and the New Testament (of. 
Matt xxiii 87; xxiv. 31; Mark xffl. 27; 
i 33 ; Luke xii 1). Hence, and in regard 
to the context as well as the etymology of 
the word, we may reject the less definite 
meaning, by some here assigned to it, of 
Christian communion (ccniugatio fidelium\ 
and the explanation of ifcngel : " Sensus 
est, non modo debetis synagogam frequen- 
tare, ut Judsai, quod libentius faoitis, sed 
etiam episynagogam, ut Christiani Neque 
tamen innuitur precise aggregatio ad unum 
locum, aut aggregatio ad unamJ&Zem; sed, 
medio sensu, oongregatio mutua per amorem 
et communicatio publica et private offici- 
orum Christianorum." The seen approach 
of the second advent (tV 1yi4par : of. 1 Cor 
iii 13) is adduced as an additional argument 
against remissness. The word fiKswm 
seems to imply more than the general belief 
in its imminence, founded on the language 
of Christ It would seem as if the signs of 
the times were interpreted as denoting its 
approach (ct 1 John ii. 18). And it may 
be that they were rightly so interpreted in 
reference to the primary fulfilment of our 
Saviour's words, though to that only, as the 
event proved. The blending together in 
the discourses of Matt xxiv., Mark xiii., 
Luke xvii and xxL, of the times of the fall 
of Jerusalem and of the final day, would 
naturally lead Christians to regard tho 
signs of the first event as denoting tho 
other also. And indeed the imminence of 
the first of which the signs were really 
apparent, was in itself a peculiar reason 
why the Hebrew Christians should stick 
resolutely to Christianity, for its own sake 
and apart from Judaism. Else might their 
whole hold on Christ be loosened in tho 
temple's fali Thus, though the writer 
might share in the mistaken view then 
prevalent of the imminence of the final day, 
his warning, founded on tho supposed signs 
of it, hits, well the peculiar needs of his 
readers. 

Vers. 26*82.— Solemn warning as to the 
fearful con$equenec$ of apostasy. 

Vets. 26, 27.— Tor if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more a sacrifice 
for sins, but a certain fearful looking for 
(StZoxbf u*od here only; but IkBcxo/uu is 
frequent in the New Testament in sense 
of "expect;" a*, supra, ver. 13. Henoe there 
seems no good ground for disputing, with 
Alford, the usual rendering, "expecta- 
tion* 9 ) of judgment, and fiery indignation 
(wMt fijAsiX which shall devour the adver- 
saries. The warning passage thus begun 
closely resembles the former interposed one, 
eh. vi 4—8. Both have been similarly 
misapplied (see notes on eh. vi 4—9) ; but 
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both have the same real meaning, which is 
farther confirmed by comparing them to- 
gether. The purport of both is the hope- 
lessness of a state of apostasy from the faith 
after foil knowledge and fall enjoyment of 
privilege; both are led up to by cautions 
against remissness, of which the final issue 
might be such apostasy; both are followed 
by the expression of a confident hope, 
founded on past faithfulness, that no such 
apostasy will really follow. The state con- 
templated is here expressed by 4tcovclws 
afiaprartrrmw, a phrase which in itself 
might at first sight seem to support one of 
the erroneous views of the drift of the 
passage, viz. that all wilful sin after bap- 
tism or grace received is unpardonable. 
But it is first to be observed that the 
participle *paprav6rrw is not aorist, but 
present, expressing a persistent habit; also 
that the whole context is sufficient to 
denote the kind of sin intended. For (1) 
the preceding verses have pointed to laxity 
of allegiance to Christ, which might have 
further consequences; (2) the illustration 
of what is meant, adduced in ver. 28 from 
the Mosaic Law, is (as will appear under 
that verse) a case of entire apostasy — a sin 
not to be atoned for bv any sacrifice, but 
visited bv u cutting off; (3) the description 
in ver. 29 of the sin intended implies total 
repudiation of Christ Observe, on Uov- 
<rl*s t the contrast to iucowrton afiaprdytiy 
(Lev. iv. 2, 27 ; v. 15, al.) t expressive of sins 
of ignorance or infirmity. Not such sins, 
but deliberate sin with a high hand, is 
here intended ; and further, for the reasons 
above given, one of this nature so heinous 
as to be beyond the reach of sacrifice. 
From all such considerations it appears 
that iKovaUts apapravtrronr here expresses 
the same idea as vapcnre<r4rras (ch. vi. 6) 
and b\v<xrrijrai M B*ov (Srros (ch. iii. 12), 
vis. final obdurate defection from the 
faith. Further, the previous conditions 
for the possibility of arriving at such a 
hopeless state, set forth more at length in 
vers. 4, 5 of ch. vi., are here shortly 
expressed by /itra rb Xafittr n)y Ulyvuxrw 
rrj* ikqfatas, which is to be interpreted in 
the light of the other passage (see note 
thereon). The consequences of such falling 
away are differently stated in the two 
passages. In ch. vi. it was the impossibility 
of renewal unto repentance; here it is the 
absence of any further atoning sacrifice; 
and this in keeping with what has been 
now proved of the sacrifice of Christ having 
superseded all others and been "once for 
all." The drift is that, if this is deliberately 
rejected after full knowledge of it, no other 
is left to have recourse to. Then the 
immediate mention of u judgment" is in 
keeping also with the conclusion of ch. ix. 



(see note on ch. ix. 27), and is immediately 
suggested here by n)? i^tpa* of ver. 25. 
The fire in which that day is to be revealed 
is a prominent figure both in the Old 
Testament and the New; regarded as both 
an assaying and a consuming fire (o£ 
especially 1 Cor. iii 13—16)7 The ex- 
pression, rv P 6s (rjKot ( M zeal, or indignation, 
of fire ")» not only expresses the vehemence 
of the flame, but also implies the idea of the 
fire itself being instinct with the Divine 
wrath or jealousy (as (rj\os t equivalent to 
riM)p t is usually translated when attributed 
to God), of which it. is) the symbol (of Ps. 
lxxix. 5, , E*tfav0if<rcTOJ &s wvp 6 (rjKos uovi 
Ezek. xxxviii. 19, 'O (rj\os uov iw trvpl r%s 
tpyrjs fiov : Zeph. i. 18, *Er wvfl (rj\ov avrov i 
and infra, ch. xii. 29, " Our God is a con- 
suming fire ")• (For 4<r6Utv /liWorros roht 
vwtvarrlovs, cf. Isa. xxvi. 11, Zrj\os Xaf^ertu 
\a6y draftcvTOj', teal rvy wvp robs vnrarrlovt 
ftercu.) 

Ver. 28.— One that hath despised (rather, 
set at naught) Moses* Law dieth without mercy 
under (i.e. at the word of) two or three 
witnesses. The reference is to Deut. xviL 
2—7, as shown by the mention of the " two 
or three witnesses " (ver. 6). The sin there 
spoken of is that of one who " hath wrought 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord, in 
transgressing his covenant, and hath gone 
and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, either the sun, or the moon, or any 
of the host of heaven." The significance 
of this in its bearing on the meaning of 
afiapraySyrcoy in ver. 26 has been already 
noted. 

Vers. 29, 30. — Of how much sorer punish- 
ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 
worthy, who hath trodden underfoot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was ttmirtlflfHl, 
an unholy thing (tcoty&y, a word commonly 
denoting things unclean ; cf. Mark vii. 2 ; 
Acts x. 14, 28; xi. 8; Rom. xiv. 14; and 
supra, ch. ix. 13; and so probably here, 
meaning more than common, i.e. ordinary 
human blood. If vilified by denial of its 
atoning efficacy, it was relegated into the 
class of unclean things themselves requiring 
purification. The word is used in opposition 
to rryid<T$t)), and hath done despite unto the 
Spirit of grace 1 It has been already re* 
marked how these very strong ex p r essi ons 
(answering to those in oh. vi. 6) further 
denote the kind of sin intended by kjtapra- 
y6rrwv in ver. 26. Three characteristics of 
it arc £iven : (1) contumelious repudiation 
of Christ; (2) vilification of his atonement ; 
(3) despite to the Holy Spirit that has been 
given and enjoyed. Citations from the Old 
Testament follow, according to the general 
plan of the Epistle, to show that there Is a 
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terrible as well as a gracious side of the 
revelation of the God of Israel, and es- 
pecially (as intimated by the second quota- 
tion) that his own people may be the objects 
of his vengeance. For we know him that 
said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will 
recompense, saith the Lord. And again, 
The Lord shall judge his people. Both 
citations are from Dent xxzii. 85, 36, the 
second being introduced also into Ps. 
cxxxv. 14. The first is remarkable as a 
combination of the texts of the Hebrew and 
the LXX., neither being exactly followed. 
The Hebrew has (A.V.), " To me belongeth 
vengeance and recompense ; " the LXX., 'Er 
fiptpa Jff8ucif<r<ttf &yrawo$<j*<rv. And in the 
same form as in the text the passage is 
oited Rom. xii. 19. It may be, in this and 
some other oases of variation from the 
LXX., that a text different from ours was 
used by the New Testament writers. The 
difference here is quite immaterial with 
regard to the drift or the quotation. 

Ver. SI.— It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. David, when 
the option was given him, preferred falling 
into the hand of the Lord to falling into 
the hand of man (2 Sam. xxiv. 14), trusting 
in the greatness of his mercies. But the 
case contemplated here is that of its being 
"too late to cry for mercy, when it is 
the time of justice." Fearful (the writer 
would say) is the thought of being ex- 
posed, without possibility of escape or 
of atonement, to the wrath of the Eternal 
Righteousness. The inspired author of this 
Epistle had evidently an awful sense of the 
Divine wrath against sin, and of man's 
liability to it without atonement. He felt 
deeply the contradiction between humanity 
as it is and its ideal of perfection; and 
hence the wrath attributed to God in Holy 
Writ would appear to him as inseparable 
from a just conception of Divine holiness. 
For the more ardent the love in the human 
heart of moral good, by so much the keener 
is the indignation against moral evil, and 
the sense of the righteousness of retribution. 
The existence of such evil at all in the good 
God's universe is indeed a mystery ; but, as 
long as it is there, we cannot but conceive 
the face of the holy God as set utterly 
against it; and so any revelation to us of 
the Divine nature would be imperfect did 
it not include the idea which is humanly ex- 
pressed by such terms as M zeal," u jealousy," 
" wrath," " vengeance.'' Hence came the long- 
felt need of some atonement, to reconcile 
sinful man to the eternal holiness. This 
need was expressed of old by the institution 
of sacrifice, which, however — as is so dearly 
perceived in this Epistle— could never itself 
oe really efficacious in the spiritual sphere 
•of things. In the atonement of Christ (if 



rightly apprehended) is found at last a true 
satisfaction of this spiritual need. But, 
man's concurrence being still required, the 
idea of Divine wrath remains notwithstand- 
ing, as operative against such as, in de- 
liberate perversity of free-will, after full 
knowledge, refuse to be thus reconciled. 
Hence the awful anticipations of future 
judgment on some, contained in this Epistle. 
The nature and duration of the doom to 
come, on such as remain subjeot to it, are 
in these passages left in obscurity. They 
speak only of fofcpd ns UZox*i, an unde- 
fined expectation of something terrible. It 
may be observed, however, that, whatever 
be the force of other Scriptures in which the 
fire of that day is described as eternal and 
unquenchable, here at least the figure of a 
zeal of fire to devour the adversaries seems 
in itself to suggest rather utter destruction 
than perpetual pain. 

Vers. 32— 39.— As at ch. vi 9, the tones 
of solemn warning, founded on a real senso 
of the possibility of apostasy in some, are 
now relieved by a better hope. In ch, vi. 9, 
et $eq~, the writer expressed his own con- 
fidence in his readers on the ground of 
their conduct in the past; here he reminds 
them of their conduct by way of confirming 
their own steadfastness, and this with judg- 
ment as well as delicacy ; for, as Theodoret 
remarks on this passage, M nothing so excites 
to zeal as the remembrance of one's own 
right doings." 

Yer. 82. — But eall to mind the former days, 
in which, after ye were enlightened, ye en- 
dured a great fight of aftUotions; rather, 
conflict of tujferingt. On Qtmattrrts (*• en- 
lightened "), cf. ch. vi 4, and what was 
said there as to the meaning of the word. 
Here certainly the context seems naturally 
to suggest a definite reference to baptism, 
as marking the date of the commencement 
of exposure to persecution. But if so, not, 
of course, so as to exclude the idea of in- 
ward spiritual enlightenment. " Hie primus 
erat ingressnsad Christ ianismnm; baptismus 
apud idoneos salutare medium. Existimo 
hsBO instituta divina etiam in theoria non 
tanti SMttimari quanti decebat Apud ipsum 
baptUmum Christi sancta ejus humanitas 
mognifloe (Uuminata fuit" (Bengal). 

Yer. 83. — Partly, being made a gazing- 
stock both by reproaches and afflictions ; and 
partly, having become partakers with them 
that were so used. On BemtCo/iiwot (trans- 
lated "made a gazing-stocJc"), ot 1 Cor. 
iv. 9, QUerpow tyc ritftipcr ry fr&r/iy «o) 4?? J- 
Xois icol drtpliroif. The figure is drawn 
from the Roman amphitheatres, where per- 
sons doomed to death were exposed to the 
gaze and the contumely of crowds; and the 
expression may not be wholly figurative, but 
denote the actual treatment of Christians, as 
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expressed by the common ory, "Christianos 
ad leones 1 " The phrase, r&w o5r«* Aw 
orpcfofibar (translated "them that were 
so used"), might be more correctly ren- 
dered (as iraffrpfaffQai is elsewhere), "them 
that so had their conversation," Ce. manner 
of life. For the word is not used in a 
passive sense, bat as equivalent to vereari; 
ef. Matt xviL 22; 2 Oor. L 12; Eph. ii. 3; 
ch. xiiL 18; also GaL L 13; Eph. iv. 22, etc 
(fauTpofi)). The Vulgate has taliier con- 
vertanUum; Wickliffe, "men living so;" 
Tyndale and Oranmer, M them who to passed 
their time." But the A.V. may give the 
meaning with sufficient correctness, the 
main thought being probably the experience 
of the persons referred to rather than their 
demeanour under it 

Ver.84,— lor ye had compassion on those 
who were in bonds, and took Joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods, knowing that ye have 
for yourselves a better possession, and an 
abiding one. For rots Ber/dou , the Reoeptus 
has ro7s B*<r/u>is /tov, which the A.V., so as 
to avoid the impropriety of expressing sym- 
pathy with the bonds themselves, renders 
"me in my bonds." Even apart from 
manuscript authority, Bee/dou is evidently 
to be pre f erred, both as suiting the verb 
0vrt*a0*>«rff and as being more likely to 
have been altered to the common Pauline 
expression, Zee-ymt ium, than vice vend, 
especially on the supposition of the writer 
being St Paul himself. Thus no evidence 
as to the authorship of the Epistle is hence 
deduoible. The allusion is to persecutions 
of Christians, under which the Hebrews 
addressed had been plundered, and hod 
suoooured others who were prisoners for the 
faith, as is intimated also in ch. vi. 10. 
More than one such persecution might be 
in the writer's view, including, perhaps, 
that alter the stoning of Stephen (Acts viii. 
1 ; xi. 19) ; that instituted by Herod Agrippa, 
under which James the elder suffered (Acts 
xii); that which led to the martyrdom of 
James the Just (Josephus, 'Ant,' xx. 9. 1) 
and others. 

Vers. 85, 86. — Oast not away therefore 
your confidence, which hath great recom- 
pense of reward. For ye have need of 
patience for, endurance), that, having done 
the win or God, ye may receive the promise ; 
or. doing the tpfu of Geo, ye may receive, eta 
The aonst participle wotfrarrts does not of 
necessity express priority to the receiving 
(cf, eh. vL 15. fioKpodvfi^tras fcrfrvyc ). The 
meaning is that by endurance in doing the 
will they would receive. The full and final 
enjoyment of what is promised is still future 
and conditioned by perseverance. Observe 
the difference between the words ito/i/fcTtai, 
here used, and brtrvyxbw, used in ch. vi. 
15. The former (oec eh. xi. 19, 89; 



also 2 Oor. v. 10; Eph. vL 8; Col. iii. 25; 
and 1 Pet i 9) means the actual reception of 
what is denoted, equivalent to eibi acqui- 
rere} the latter (pee. ch. vi. 15 ; xi 83 ; also 
Bom. xi 7; Jas. iv. 2) means only "to 
attain to," without involving fall possession. 
It is not said of Abraham (en. vi 15) that he 
Uofrfo-aro, only that he Mtvy*- So also of 
all the faithful of old described in the follow- 
ing ohapter (xi. 89). And even to believing 
Christians, as this verse shows, the xtyi/fcfffcu 
is still future and contingent. 

Vers. 87, 88.— For yet a little (rather, eery 
little) while, and he that oometh will come, 
and will not tarry. But the Just shall live 
by faith : and if he draw back, my soul hath 
no pleasure in him. In these verses, after 
the manner of the Epistle, what is being 
urged is supported by an Old Testament 

2 notation (Hab. ii. 3, 4), its drift being ft) 
le certainty, notwithstanding delay, of the 
fulfilment of the Divine promise; (2) the 
necessity meanwhile of continuance in faith 
and perseverance. The quotation serves 
also as a step of transition (this, too, after 
the Epistle's manner) to the aisquisition on 
faith, which forms the subject of the follow- 
ing chapter. For the prophet speaks of 
faith as what the righteous one is to live 
by until the Lord come. It was faith—* 
fuller faith— that the Hebrew Christians 
wanted to preserve them from the faltering 
of which they showed some signs ; and the 
requirement of faith was no new thing— it 
had been the essential principle of all true 
religious life from the beginning, and thus 
is lea up to the review which follows of the 
Old Testament history, showing that this 
had always been so. The quotation, aa 
usual, is from the LXX., which, in this ease 
as in some others, differs from the Hebrew. 
But here, as in ver. 29, nrpro, the LXX. is 
not exactly followed. The writer cites 
freely, so as to apply the essential meaning 
of tho passage to his purpose. The Prophet 
Habakkuk (writing probably during the 
long evil days of Manasseh) had in his 
immediate view the trials of faith peculiar 
to his own time— violence and iniquity in 
Israel, and imminence of judgment at the 
hands of Chaldean conquerors, under which 
he had cried, "O Lord, how long?" But 
he stands upon his watch and sits upon his 
tower, to look out what the Lord will say 
to him in answer to his difficulties. And 
the Lord answered him, and said, M Write 
the vision, and make it plain upon the 
tables, that he may run that readeth it 
For the vision is yet for an appointed time, 
but at the end it shall speak, and not lie 
[rather, * but it hasteth to the end, and doth 
not lie 9 ]: though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, and not tarry 
[or, 'be behindhand']. Behold, his soul 
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that is lifted up is not upright in him [or, 
'behold, his soul is lifted up, it is not 
upright in him *] : but the just shall lire by 
his faith." The drift of this Divine answer, 
which inspired the song of joyful confidence 
with which the Book of Habakkuk so beau- 
tifully concludes, is, as aforesaid, that, in 
spite of all appearances, the prophetic vision 
will ere long be realized; God's promises 
to the righteous will certainly be fulfilled ; 
and that faith meanwhile must be their 
sustaining prinoiple. The variations of the 
LXX. from the Hebrew are : (1) *Epx6/uros 
«,{«, instead of "It (i.e. the vision) shall 
oome;" (2) '£4? fawrfftirrai, oOk c&ftoicffi t 
t^X 1 ! #«•» *" ofr* instead of M Behold, his 
soul," etc. ; (8) 'O M hucaits fiov Ik irforc«f 

f^crreu (A), or Si 'O BUcatos lie vlerws uov 
faerai (B), instead of "The just shall live 
by his faith." The variations in the 
Epistle from the LXX. are : (IVEti fuxptr 
Baov tffov (oce. Isa. xxvi 20), interpolated 
at the beginning of the quotation; (2) 'O 
kpx^fitros far ipx<ffi*ros> so as to denote more 
distinctly the Messiah who was to oome 
(of. Matt x. 3; John vt 14); here, of oourse, 
with a view to his second advent; (3) the 
reversal of the order of the two concluding 
clauses, My tVoorcJXirraj and 6 8i SUaios : 
(4) in the Textus Beceptus the omission of 



fiov after either Slxeuos or wf<n-ff«s (as the 
same text is cited by Si Paul, Bom. i. 17 
and GaL iiL 11). There is, however, good 
authority for reading it here after SUauos 
(equivalent to u my Righteous One "). None 
of these variations from the LXX. affect the 
meaning of the passage, being only such 
as to point more clearly the intended 
application. One of the variations of the 
LXX. from the Hebrew (Mr frrwmlknrm, 
etc) does alter the meaning of that par- 
ticular clause, though not the general 
purport of the whole passage. The adop- 
tion here of the LXX. reading, and still 
more the fact that the following verse de- 
pends upon this reading, is among the 
strong evidenoes of the Epistle having been 
originally written, not in Hebrew, but in 
Greek. 

Ver. 89.— But we are not of them who 
draw beak unto perdition ; but of them that 
believe unto the savins; of the soul; literally, 
not of the drawing back unto . . . but of 
faith unto, eta Thus, once mare before 
proceeding to the subject now before him, 
the writer is careful to disclaim any real 
expectation of defection in his readers, and 
with delicacy he includes himself with them 
by his use of the nominative pluraL 



HOMILETICS. 

Yen. 1—18. — Close of the argument. This concluding passage presents little more 
than a re-etatement of some points which hare been already marked in the discussion 
which occupies the three preceding chapters. The kernel-thought of the paragraph is 
expressed in ver. 9 : M He taketh away the first " (the Jewish sacrifices), " that he may 
establish the second" (redemption by the sacrifice of himself). 

L The inherent worthlessness of the Levttical sacrifices. (Vers. 1—4.) 
Although these availed to remove ceremonial uncleanness, and were tne appointed 
types of the offering of Christ, they were literally useless in relation to the highest ends 
of sacrifice. The apostle notes three points. 1. The Levitieal offering* were inade- 
quate even ae representations of the true Sacrifice. (Ver. 1.) The entire Jewish cere- 
monial—tabernacle, priest, victim— was "a shadow" of the coming blessings of the 
gospel dispensation. But it was " not the very image of the things ; " it presented only 
a rude and incomplete sketch of the great facts and doctrines of Christianity. Take 
one point as an example. The victims under the Law were dragged unwillingly to the 
altar ;— how inaccurate this feature as compared with the loving obedience and the 
voluntary self-sacrifice of the Lord Jesus I 2. They were of no use whatever for the 
removal of guilt. The necessity constantly to repeat them showed this (vers. 1, 2). 
And so did the nature of the sacrifices themselves. Our reason readily assents to the 
declaration (ver. 4) that the blood of beasts can never expiate the sins of men. Brute 
nature is incapable of spiritual suffering. Animal sacrifices could not adequately 
reflect God's hatred of sin. They could not vindicate his justice, or recompense his 
Law. Such blood has no virtue to pacify the conscience, or to purify the soul. 8. Their 
influence went to perpetuate the remembrance of sins. (Ver. 8.) The divinely appointed 
repetition of the Levitieal sacrifices showed that God could not accept them as a real 
atonement, and therefore could not forget the offences of the worshippers. It was 
intended also to press home upon the consciences of the people the thought of the 
accumulated arrears of unexpiated sin. 

IT. The inherent value of the satisfaction of Christ. (Vers. 6—18.) Through- 
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oat these verses two passages are cited from the Old Testament, to illustrate the 
contrast between the legal offerings and the atonement of the Lord Jesns. ^ The infinite 
merit of his sacrifice is conspicuous, whatever the aspect in which it is viewed. 1. 
Chrisfs satisfaction has shown that obedience is the true sacrifice. (Vers. 5—9.) To 
illustrate this point the writer quotes from a Messianic psalm (Ps. xl 6 — 8). God 
" delights not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats." The legal sacrifices 
were useful only as types of the sacrifice of Christ, and his blood is the symbol of his 
own perfect obedience as our Substitute. His sacrifice of himself was the offering of 
an obedient will. He was " obedient unto death." The " ears " which God had pierced 
for him fPs. zl. 6) were ever swift to hear the Divine commands, and the "body" 
which he had prepared for him (Heb. x. 5) readily submitted itself to the Divine will. 
In coming to the world, and in dying for man's redemption, Jesus was " doing the 
will" of his Father. His voluntary "obedience unto death" has swept away for ever 
the Levitica} sin offerings, and his people can now serve God acceptably only by 
sprinkling themselves with his blood, and then "presenting their bodies a living 
sacrifice." 2. Chrisfs satisfaction has accomplished the removal of guilt. (Vers. 10 — 14.) 
His people are "sanctified," i.e. cleansed from guilt, "through the offering of his body 
once for all." The Aaronical priests always stood at their work ; they never sat down 
in the tabernacle. Indeed, no seats were provided for them there. Their constant 
standing was suggestive of the fact that the ever-repeated sacrifices were of no avail for 
the pardon of transgression. But our high Priest, after his one offering of himself as 
a sacrificial Victim, sat down in the most honourable place of the heavenly holy of 
holies, and still continues to sit there. His very attitude shows that he has fully 
accomplished the end contemplated by his sacrifice. His completed atonement, besides 
being the purchase of his mediatorial royalty and the pledge of his final victory over 
his enemies, has also " perfected " his people " for ever " as regards their justification. 
3. Chrisfs satisfaction takes away the remembrance of sin. (Vers. 15— 18.) The 
Prophet Jeremiah, in his oracle about the new covenant, had predicted this (Jer. 
xxxi. 84). After the sacrifice of Calvary, there would be no more need for the annual 
expiatory rite on the Day of Atonement—a ceremony which, in fact, had only served 
to oring sins to remembrance. Now that the great redemption has been accomplished, 
the iniquities of the believer are really swept away and put an end to. God blots 
them out He casts them behind his back. He makes them as though they had never 
been. And this obliteration evinces the absolute perfection of the atonement, and 
certifies the abolition of the Hebrew sacrifices. 

Yen. 19 — 26.— The great admonition. Having completed his elaborate argument, 
and concluded the doctrinal part of the treatise, the author warmly exhorts the 
Hebrews to maintain their Christian steadfastness. The appeal contained in these 
verses collects into a focus of intense light and heat the main teaching of this weighty 
book. The paragraph before us may be regarded as the centre of gravity of the Epistle. 
It is also the key-note of the impressive representations and the loving counsels which 
occupy the remaining pages. 

L The believer's privileges. (Vers. 19—21.) The word " therefore " introduces 
a brief summary of what precedes m the long section devoted to the priesthood of 
Christ (cb. iv. 14— x. 18). The grand substantive blessing of the gospel is that of 
access to God ; and this has been secured in connection with : 1. An accepted Sacrifice. 
(Ver. 19.) Ch. x. 1 — 18 treats of this. Jesus has gone into heaven with his own 
blood, and has been allowed to sprinkle it upon the mercy-seat. His blood has expiated 
the sins which debarred men from standing in the Divine presence. Washed in it, 
the penitent sinner may draw near to God with confidence. 2. An opened sanctuary. 
(Vers. 19, 20.) Ch. ix. discusses this branch of the subject Christians are admitted 
into a far nobler holy of holies than that from which ancient Israel were excluded. 
"A new and living way" to the Father has been opened up by Jesus; and it shall 
always be " new," because, in fact, the M living » Saviour is himself the Way. The 
breaking of his body upon the cross was like the rending of " the veil," for it opened 
up the mercy-seat to man. 8. A glorious Intercessor. (Ver. 21.) Ch. vii. treats of 
the might and majesty of this " great Priest." Through the merit of Christ's blood the 
believer takes his place immediately in front of the throne ; and then, through the 
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mediation of the Saviour, who stands by his side, he is graciously maintained in this 
position* 

" Holiness on the head, 
Light and perfections on the breast, 
Harmonious bells below, raising the dead 
To lead them unto life and rest : 

Thus are true Aarons drest. 
• • • • • 

" Christ is my only Head, 
My alone only Heart and Breast, 
My only Music, striking me ev'n dead ; 
That to the old man I may rest, 
And be in him new drest" 

(George Herbert) 

II. Tiie duties which best UPON those pbiyileoes. (Vers. 22 — 25.) These arc 
three in number, each being introduced with the words, " Let us." They deal with our 
conduct towards God, towards the world, and towards the Church. Observance of them 
calls into exercise respectively the three great graces of the Pauline theology, the duties 
being those of faith toward God, hope exhibited before the world, and love to our 
fellow-believers. 1. The duty of Divine worship. (Ver. 22.) Worship is the move- 
ment of the soul towards God. To " draw near " includes every form which it is 
possible for acceptable religious service to assume. The apostle, taking for granted that 
his readers appreciate the inestimable value of communion with God, indicates briefly 
the qualifications and features of acceptable worship. (1) Sincerity. " With a true 
heart 19 Our devotion must not be feigned. We must not be hypocrites, or formalists, 
or sacramentarians. We "must worship in spirit and in truth." (2) Confidence. 
" In fulness of faith." Our faith in the way of access must be entire and absolute. 
The apostle does not speak here of assurance of one's own personal salvation. What 
he insists upon is, that true faith cannot admit of any doubt as to its object — that 
object being the atonement of Christ, and his priestly work within the opened sanctuary 
of heaven. (3) A pacified conscience. "Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience." When the Aaronical priests were installed their garments were sprinkled 
with blood, in token of their acceptance as ministers of the sanctuary ; so the mood of 
Christ* while it satisfies Divine justice, satisfies also the conscience to which it is 
applied, delivers the soul from the sting of sin, and qualifies for the service of God. 
(4) A purified heart " And our body washed with pure water." A brazen vessel, 
called the liver, which was used for the ablutions of the priests, stood in the outer court 
between the altar and the door of the tabernacle. So, hard by the entrance of life, 
stands the baptismal font ; and the beginning of the Christian career is for the soul to 
be washed in the laver of regeneration. It is the " pure in heart " who " shall see God." 

2. The duty of public confession. (Ver. 23.) It is not enough that we cherish deep 
religions convictions, and that we maintain a constant commerce with God in acts of 
secret prayer. We must acknowledge our Christian hope before men — with our lips and 
by our lives, and in the observance of the publio ordinances of grace. We must not be 
ashamed to manifest profound spiritual earnestness, even in the presence of a persecuting 
world. To confess our hope will strengthen it To refuse to acknowledge Christ is to 
deny him. And our confession ought to be a consistent " Yes." We are unfaithful if 
we allow it to sway to and fro, even although it should expose us to obloquy and 
danger. Seeing that our hone is grounded upon the sure promises of our Father God, 
why should not our acknowledgment of the truth be always explicit and consistent? 

3. The duty of Christian fellowship. (Yen. 24, 25.) Brotherly love should prevail 
among believers as brethren In Christ Especially should those who are connected 
with the same congregation cherish a kindly and affectionate interest in one another. 
Our Church-membership is not maintained merely for one's own personal edification. 
We should " consider one another" in the spirit of brotherly love, and so that we may 
be mutually helpful to each other in the Divine life. We are to take kindly thought 
of each other's excellences and defects, needs and dangers, trials and temptations, and 
to minister aid to one another accordingly. And in so far as we realize the bonds 
of love and sympathy which unite us to our Christian brethren, will we prize such 
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opportunities of intercourse with them. as the meetings of the Church afford. One great 
purpose of our " assembling of ourselves together " is to provide occasions for Christian 
conference and mutual exhortation. It was peculiarly necessary just now that the 
Hebrew believers should incite one another " unto love and good works" for " the day " 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and the final collapse of the Levitical system was fast 
"drawing nigh." That event is now past, but another and more tremendous "day of 
the Lord" is still to come. We ought as Christians to M consider" and "exhort" one 
another in view of " that great and notable day" on which Christ shall come to be our 
Judge, and to describe with his soeptre the eternal boundaries of being and destiny. 

Vers. 26 — 31. — The guilt and doom of apostasy. This is a terrible passage even to 
read. It is fitted to fill with alarm the hearts of those who refuse to "draw near" to 
God, or confess his Name, or hold communion with his people. It is introduced here, 
like the similar warning in ch. vi. 4 — 8, as a motive to Christian steadfastness. 

I. Thb guilt of apostasy. This tremendous sin is described : 1. Generally. (Yer. 
26.) The context shows that to "sin wilfully" refers neither to any isolated act of 
apostasy, nor to any other peculiarly heinous transgression, but to the specific sin of 
finally abandoning Christianity. The question here is not about the destiny of the 
millions of heathendom, who have never heard the gospel. The Bible does not encourage 
curiosity regarding them. The sin spoken of is that of the man who had " received the 
knowledge of the truth," and who has rejected the gospel after having perceived its 
beauty, realized its suitableness, and in some degree experienced its power. 2. More 

?%rtictdarly. (Yer. 29.) Saving knowledge centres in the revelation of the three 
ersons of the Godhead, who are seen in the gospel working together to accomplish our 
redemption. So the apostate is described by his conduct towards each. (1) Towards 
the Father. He "hath trodden underfoot the Son of God." We can know aud 
approach the Father only through the Son ; and, therefore, " whosoever denieth the Son, 
the same hath not the Father" (1 John ii. 23). (2) Towards the Saviour. The 
apostate tramples upon him, and M counts his blood an unholy thing." The blood of 
Jesus must be either on the heart or under the heel. But the apostate persistently 
despises the new covenant He treats its Divine Mediator as if he were a malefactor. 
He treads underfoot the precious cleansing blood, as if it were worthless and unclean. 
(3) Towards the Spirit He " hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace." To act 
thus is to deny to the Holy Ghost the reverence and adoration which aro his due. It 
is obstinately and maliciously to reject him. It Is to treat him with contempt, and 
thereby "grieve" him away for ever from the souL Persistently to despise the Spirit 
of God is to commit the unpardonable sin. 

II. The doom of apostasy. An awful punishment shall descend upon those who 
sin away their souls, after rejoicing for a season in the light and love of Christ The 
fearful penaltyof their guilt is represented here in different aspects. 1. Negatively. 
(Yer. 26.) "There remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins." Those Hebrews, in pro- 
fessing Christianity, had renounced the Levitical sacrifices. But, should they now 
reject the propitiation of Christ — the only possible means by which God's justice can 
be satisfied and man's guilt cancelled — what would such rejection entail? It would 
follow, first of all, that the guilt of their ordinary sins against the Divine Law would 
remain unpardoned, and that even on that ground they must certainly perish. 2. 
Positively. CVer. 27.) It would also follow that the guilt of their special sin of 
apostasy would bring upon them a heavier penalty than that which shall overtake the 
other " adversaries" of God. This tremendous sin may fill the soul even here with a 
horror of great darkness. It may destroy happiness by causing scorpion stings of con- 
science. It may cover the horizon of life with vague anticipations of a terrible eternity. 
And, whether such anticipations be present or not, there remains the devouring 
" fierceness of fire" itself. Not elemental fire, indeed ; but spiritual loss, final reproba- 
tion, eternal despair. The apostate shall be shut out for ever from the presence of God, 
and such exclusion is itself the hell of hell. 8. Comparatively. (Vers. 28, 29.) Under 
the Mosaic Law any Jew who lapsed into idolatry was to be stoned to death, for " trans- 
gressing God's covenant;" and this stern doom was admitted to be just (Deut. xvii. 
2—7). But, asks the apostle, are not apostates from Christianity guilty of a vastly 
greater sin? and shall they not receive a much more dreadful punishment? He refers 
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the matter to the judgment and conscience of his readers. To reject the gospel is a 
more heinous crime than to set at nought the Law. To tread underfoot the eternal Sou 
of God involves more aggravated guilt than to turn away from Moses, who was.a merely 
human messenger. So, if the sentence of death for rejecting the old covenant was a 
righteous arrangement, it is evident that the Divine justice must demand a retributiou 
still more awful for the more terrible sin of apostasy from the new covenant, 

XII, An assertion of TUB KAJE8TT of God's justice. (Vers. 30, 81.) " We know 
him." The gospel itself has revealed to us his infinite power, his inflexible justice, his 
spotless holiness, his absolute faithfulness. We know that he has said, "vengeance 
belongeth unto me," and " The Lord shall judge his people " (Deut. xxxil 85, 86). We 
know his prerogative as the Governor of the universe. We know that the principle of 
retribution belongs to his moral nature. And we know that he defends and saves his 
people by punishing their enemies. Our nineteenth century, no less than the first 
century, stands greatly in need of faithful teaching on the subject of retribution, both 
as a principle of moral law and as a doctrine of Christianity. For : 1. The spirit of 
the time tempts everywhere to a life of self-indulgence, rather than to the Christian life 
of self-denial. And habits of self-pleasing tend to bring a man to the edge of the 
inclined plane which slopes towards the abyss of apostasy. " He that soweth unto bis 
own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption." 2. The spirit of the time tempts even 
true believers to misconceive the nature of the Christian life. Many speak as if after 
their conversion they should have no experience whatever of spiritual unrest They 
forget that it is not " the primrose way " that leads to glory ; and that, while the new 
life begins with an Eden and ends with heaven, "the great tribulation * comes between. 
The passage before us, in warning of the apostate's sin and doom, reminds us of the 
difficulties of the Christian life. 3. The spirit of the time labours to thrust into the 
background the doctrine of retributive justice. But this great principle is found every- 
where : in nature, in providence, in history, in systems of civil government, in the 
human mind and conscience, in the spiritual experience of believers, and in the inspired 
Word of God. The justice of the Almighty is asserted here, as elsewhere in the New 
Testament, with peculiar emphasis. Those religious teachers, therefore, incur a terrible 
responsibility who try to persuade their fellow-sinners that it is by no means such "a 
fearful thing " after all " to fall into the hands of the living God." The Lord Jesus 
Christ has not sent any such message. Rather, he has solemnly warned us to " fear 
him " (Luke xii. 5). And, if men do not fear the living God, whom will they fear? 

Vers. 32 — 39. — Persuasives to steadfastness. The latter part of this chapter, begin- 
ning with ver. 26, is written in the same strain as ch. vi, 4 — 20. In both passages 
a strong denunciatory warning is followed by a tender exhortation, expressive of the 
writer's fond hope that the Hebrew Christians will "stand fast in the Lord." The 
pathetic appeal contained in the verses before us is based upon three grounds, belonging 
respectively to the past, the future, and the present 

I. An appeal to Christian experience. (Vers. 82 — 35.) The apostle would 
have his readers remember their first love, in the days when they became M light in the 
Lord." They had at that time endured persecution bravely. After the death of 
Stephen (Acts viii. 1), in the time of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 1 — 19), at Thessalonica 
(1 Thess. ii. 14), at Borne (Rom. xii. 12, 14), and elsewhere, the Hebrew believers had 
encountered the fierce opposition of their unbelieving countrymen and of the Roman 
authorities. Their calamities had been such as to make them a public spectacle. 
They had suffered : 1. In their character, which was assailed with malignant scorn. 
2. In their persons, for they were subjected to bodily torture. 8. In their property. 
They were unjustly deprived of their possessions. Yet they bore the loss cheerfully, 
being persuaded that their true and permanent treasure was in heaven. 4. By reason 
of their practical sympathy with one another. They had brought to their persecuted 
and imprisoned brethren both sympathetic condolence and practical help. Now, the 
apostle reminds the Hebrews of these courageous endurances, in order to stimulate them 
still to sustain their Christian valour. They had not allowed their early conflicts to dim 
their spiritual joy. They had run well hitherto ; what should hinder them now from 
persevering to the end ? Why allow all their past toils and trials to count for nothing ? 

II. An appeal to Chkirtian hope, (Vers. 85 — 87.) This hope is presented in a 
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twofold aspect 1. The hope of (he promised reward. (Vera. 35, 36.) There is a 
Christian doctrine of recompense. All the apostles speak of it in their Epistles under 
one form or another. No Christian, of course, can claim any reward of legal right It 
is the gracious gift of the God of grace. But every steadfast believer obtains it even 
here on earth ; for holiness is its own immediate recompense. And he shall receive it 
in eternal reversion hereafter ; for his shall be the inconceivable peace and purity, and 
the inexhaustible Joy and glory, of heaven. 2. The hope of ChrUCe second coming. 
(Yer. 37.) The apostle here employs as the vehicle of his thoughts the words given to 
Habakkuk by which a formor generation of Hebrews had been encouraged to wait for 
the humiliation of their Chaldean oppressors (Hab. ii. 8). But the scope of the passage 
requires that we refer the " coming * here spoken of to our Lord's second advent As 
compared with the endless ages of eternity, during which his people are to enjoy the 
"great recompense of reward," the interval which must elapse Wore his personal 
return to the world may well be described as "a very little while." The apostles 
always exhibit the second coming of Christ as an impending event, for which the 
believer is to yearn and to make ready. Death is only a parenthesis. Our duty is not 
so much to prepare to die, as to cherish " the blessed nope." From the watch-tower of 
prayer let us look out for the signs of his appearing ; and thus we shall forget our trials, 
and maintain our steadfastness. 

M Beyond the smiling and the weeping, 

Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 

Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 

Ijove, rest, and home I 

Sweet hope ! 

Lord, tarry not, but come! " 

III. Ah appeal to Chbistian principle. (Vers. 38, 39.) The apostle, in con- 
cluding with an expression of confidence in his readers, continues to borrow the words 
of Habakkuk (ii. 4). He thus reminds them that under every dispensation faith has 
been the instrument of salvation. This great saying, " The just shall live by faith," 
has become historical. In the time of Habakkuk it marked off the worship of Jehovah 
from heathenism ; in the apostolio age (Rom. i. 17 ; Gal. Hi. 11) it distioguished the 
pure gospel from legalism ; at the Reformation it served to divide scriptural Chris- 
tianity from Romanism. These six words were to Martin Luther the golden text of the 
Bible. They sounded within his soul, first, as he sat in his quiet cell at Wittenberg ; 
a second time during his illness at Bologna ; and again at Borne, when he was climbing 
up Pilate's staircase upon his knees. It was in connection with Luther's perception 
of the meaning of this text that the great idea of the Reformation began to possess 
his soul What, then, is the force of this saying of Habakkuk ? Clearly it is not 
to be restricted to the first act of faith ; the statement refers to the entire life of the 
believer. Although justified by faith at the beginning, his justification is continued by 
means of his perseverance in living faith to the end of his earthly course. The whole 
list of godly achievements referred to in ch. xi. illustrates how faith is the foundation 
of a life of holy obedience and of spiritual triumph. The apostle, therefore, reminds his 
readers that they must persistently " do the will of God" if they would keep themselves 
from backsliding unto perdition. Only a life of continued faith will secure " the saving 
of the soul." Union to Christ, justification, participation in Christ's life, peace of 
conscience, sanctification, the certainty of final redemption from all evil, — these, and 
every other Christian experience, are the effect of sustained and habitual faith. It is 
faith alone which brings us to the Fountain of life, and keeps us there. 

HOMILIES BT VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 5—10.— The imperfect sacrifices and the perfect Sacrifice. "Wherefore when 
he cometh into the world," etc. 

I. The imperfect sacrifices. The imperfection of the legal sacrifices has been 
exhibited already with considerable fulness. In the preceding verses of this chanter it 
is pointed out that they were mere shadows of the true Sacrifice ; they could not cleanse 
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the offerers, or take away their sins. Another aspect of this imperfection is brought 
into view in our text. These sacrifices are spoken of as unacceptable to God. 
M Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not ; . . . sacrifices and offerings and whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices for sins thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure therein ; the 
which arc offered according to the Law." How are we to understand this? Were not 
these sacrifices and offerings instituted by him ? When the Divine intention in them 
was realized, and they were offered in the true spirit, they were, undoubtedly, accept- 
able to him. When the sin offering was the manifestation of the offerer's penitence 
for sin and desire for forgiveness ; when the burnt offering symbolized the self-consecra- 
tion of the offerer to God, and the meat offering was the spontaneous tribute of a 
thankful heart to the Giver of all good, then they were well pleasing to God But 
when they were offered as though the offering of them were meritorious on the part of 
the offerers, or as substitutes for personal obedience and service, they were not acceptable 
unto God. This is the aspect in which they are introduced in our text— the offering 
of sacrifices as contrasted with the rendering of willing obedience to the will of God. 
He has explicitly and repeatedly declared in the Scriptures that such sacrifices he will 
not accept (cf. 1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. 1. 8—14; li. 16—19; Prov. xxi. 8 ; Isa.i. 11—17; 
Jer. vii. 21—23; Hob. vi. 6;-Micah vL 6—8; Matt ix. 13; Mark xii. 33). The 
principle is applicable still. God will not accept our professions, praises, prayers, or 
gifts as substitutes for faith, love, obedience, and self-consecration. 

II. The perfect Sacrifice. "Wherefore when he cometh into the world, he saith," 
etc. Tbe perfection of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ is here seen in several particulars. 

1. It originated with God the Father. " Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but 
a body didst thou prepare for me. ... He taketh away the first, that he may establish 
the second." Not only the sacrifice of the Christ, but his whole mission, was the out- 
working of the counsel and plan of God. The Saviour himself was the great Gift of 
the heavenly Father to our lost world. All our blessings flow from the throue of God. 

2. It expresses the most perfect obedience. (1) Obedience in the highest spirit. With 
perfect voluntariness our Lord did the will of God the Father. Freely he entered upon 
and fulfilled his great redemptive mission. u Then said I, Lo, 1 am come to do thy 
will, God." More forcibly is this aspect of Christ's work expressed in the psalm from 
which our text is quoted : " I delight to do thy will, my God ; yea, thy Law is within 
my heart." " Jesus saith, My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work." " I came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me." lie found deepest and purest joy in doing the holy will of God. His 
own will, his entire being, was in beautiful and blessed accord with the will of his 
Father. His obedience was not in word and action only, but in thought, feeling, and 
volition. In the sight of God the obedience of a moral being is never true except it bo 
voluntary. (2) Obedience in the fullest extent Our Lord " fulfilled all righteous- 
ness." But did his obedience include suffering and sacrifice? Our text returns a 
decisive reply. " A body didst thou prepare for me. I am come to do thy will, God. 
In which will we have been sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all." The will of the Father included the suffering and death of the Son as a 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. On this point the testimony of the sacred Scriptures 
is clear and conclusive. " The Son of man came to give his life a Ransom for manv " 
(Matt. xx. 28 ; see also Matt. xxvi. 39, 42 ; Luke xxiv. 26, 27, 44—47). He was 
" obedient even unto death, yea, the death of tbe cross." But even here it was not tho 
intensity of the sufferings which made the sacrifice acceptable unto God, but the piety 
of tho spirit in which they were endured. The sacrifice was perfect because it was 
offered in the fulfilment of the will of the Father." w It is monstrous to suppose,'' said 
Dr. Robert Vaughan, " that the Deity could be pleased with mere suffering. It is tho 
spiritual essence in tho atonement that makes it to be what it is to us. It may be 
accepted as certain, that in the gift of the Son of God we have tho brightest manifesta- 
tion of the love of the Father ; and that in the willing humiliation and grief of tho 
Redeemer we have the tenderest revelation of pity towards the evil and unthankful, 
and at the same time tho noblest act of worship ever rendered to the good and the 
holy. In this sense it is truly by the sorrows, the death, the cross of Christ, that we 
have salvation. It has been his will to become thus acquainted with grief, and to die 
—to die tho death of the cross— that we might be saved." The perfection of the 
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Saviour's sacrifice was in the voluntary and entire surrender of himself to God. 
3. It accomplishes its Divine design, " In the which will we have been sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all." Ebrard interprets 
sanotification here as involving " both justification and sanotification ." But the use of 
the perfect participle, "we have been sanctified," " expresses not our subjective sanctifi- 
cation, but our objective reception into true relationship to God, and into the actual 
fellowship of the members of the people of God as ' the saints ' (oh. vi 10) " (Lange). 
By his one great offering of himself our Lord has provided all that man needs for tho 
forgiveness of his sins, for his acceptance with God, and for the purifying land perfecting 
of bis being. Christ's work is finished and perfect. To it nothing can be added ; in it 
no improvement can be made. Han's great business in relation to it is to accept of it, 
and become perfected (ver. 14) through it.— W. J. 

Vers. 12, 13. — The sacrifice and sovereignty of Christ " But this Man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice," etc 

I. The sacrifice offered by chbibt. 1. Self-sacrifice. The Jewish priests offered 
goats, lambs, etc. But Jesus Christ " gave himself." The whole of his life upon earth 
was a sacrifice. The sufferings of the closing scenes were sacrificial. His death was 
sacrificial In all he acted with entire spontaneity (John x. 17, 18). All was tho 
outcome of the infinite love wherewith he loved us. It is of the very nature of love to 
sacrifice self for the beloved. No sacrifice is so Divine as that of self. " Greater 
love hath no man than this," etc. (John xv. 13). 2. Betf -sacrifice for sin. The death 
of Jesus was neither (1) a mere martyrdom ; nor (2) an offering to pacify the wrath of 
God ; but (3) it was a " sacrifice for sins." " He appeared to put away sin by tho 
sacrifice of himself." "Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for tho 
unrighteous," etc 3. Belf -sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy. " He offered ono 
sacrifice for sins for ever." Christ's sacrifice was offered once for all. It needs no 
repetition. It is completely efficacious for all sins of all men for ever (cf. oh. ix. 
25—28). It seems to us that to speak of " offering Christ upon the altar" in tho 
Lord's Supper is utterly unscriptural, and a reflection on the sufficiency of the " ono 
sacrifice for sins for ever " which our Lord offered. 

IL The position occupied bt Christ. " Sat down on the right hand of God." 
This position is suggestive of : 1. Rest The sitting down is opposed to the standing 
of the precediug verse. Christ's sacrificial work is completed. The sufferings of his 
earthly life are over for ever. The toil and conflict are all past. He has finished 
the work that was given him to do (cf. ch. i. %\ 2. Honour. " The right hand " 
is the position of honour. He is u crowned with glory and honour" (ch. ii. 9; of. 
PbiL ii. 6—11). The glory of redemption is his. 8. His exaltation is a guarantee that 
all who are one with him in sacrifice shall be one with him in sovereignty. There is a 
cross for each of his disciples ; there is also a crown for every one who faithfully 
bears that cross (cf. Matt xvi. 24 ; John xii. 26 ; Rom. viii. 17 ; Rev. Hi. 21). 

HL The expectation entertained bt Christ. "From henceforth expecting 
till his enemies be made the footstool of his feet" The foes of our Lord are rebellious 
angels and rebellious men. All persons and all things which are opposed to his 
character and sovereignty are his enemies. Ignorance, the darkness of the mind, is 
opposed to him as M the Light " and " the Truth." Tyranny is opposed to him as the 
great Emancipator. He proclaimed the universal brotherhood of men. Sin is opposed 
to him as the Saviour and the Sovereign of men. Death is opposed to him as the Life 
and the Lifeeiver. All these he will completely and for ever vanquish. " He must 
reign till he hath put all his enemies under his feet" Let us endeavour to realize the 
certainty of this. 1. History points to it. During nearly nineteen centuries the spirit 
and the principles of Christ have been advancing and gaining strength in the world. 
Tyrannical despotisms passing away ; froe governments spreading ; slavery losing its 
place and power; liberty and the recognition of human brotherhood constantly 
growing; cruelties and oppressions ever decreasing; Christian charities and gene- 
rosities ever increasing; the night of ignorance receding; the day of intellieenoe 
advancing and brightening. The past is prophetic of the complete triumph of Christ 
2. The spirit cf the age points to it. There is much of evil in the age ; but there are 
also many good and hope-inspiring things. The age is one of broadening freedom, 
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earnest inquiry, growing intelligence, and many and ever-increasing charities. All 
these are in harmony with Christianity, results of Christianity; and as men 
advance in them they will be the more fitted and disposed to embrace Christianity. 
3. Oofs Word assures it. (See Pa. ii. 8 ; lxxii. 8—17 ; Dan. vii. 13, 14.) 4. Ctirist is 
waiting for it " From henceforth expecting "—implying his undoubted assurance of 
it. He cannot be disappointed. — W. J. 

Yer. 18.— Complete forgiveness through the perfect Sacrifice. " Now where remission 
of these is, there is no more offering for sin." Our text authorizes three observations. 

I. That the Saviour's sacrifice for sin was perfect. This is implied in the 
text It is stated more than once in the preceding argument To prove it was one of 
the great objects of the doctrinal portion of this letter. It has already come under 
our notice in several of our homilies (see on ch. vii. 26—28 ; ix. 11, 12 ; ix. 13, 14 ; 
x. 6—10). 

IL That the forgiveness of 6in through the Saviour's sacrifice is complete. 
This completeness is exhibited by the writer : 1. By comparing it with the partial 
putting away of sins obtained through the legal sacrifices. u Sacrifices which can never 
tako away sins " (ver. 11). The word employed here signifies " to take clean away 
(cf. Acts xxvii. 20), i.e. to put off like the garment which clings to the person, or 
the ring on the finger ; as, for instance, the beseting sin of xii. 1, or the besetting 
infirmity of ver. 3. The sacred writer does not mean to say that sins were not 
forgiven to sacrificial worshippers under the Law ; but that the legal sacrifices had no 
inward spiritual power to give peace to the conscience, or any assured sense of 
mrdon, purity to tho heart, or any really new beginning of spiritual life (ch. ix. 0). 
With these in their subject-matter and their inadequacy, ever similar and oft-repeated 
sacrifices, ho contrasts (ver. 12) tho 'one sacrifice for sins' of Jesus Christ, which is no 
other than himself" (Delitzsch). And Alford, "The (legal) sacrifice might bring 
sense of partial forgiveness ; but it could never denude the offerer of sinfulness — strip 
off and tako away his guilt." Bat through the sacrifice of the Christ sin is really taken 
away. He who heartily believes in him is reconciled unto God, receives absolute and 
full forgiveness of sius, and is inspired by a new and holy affection, even supreme love 
to God. And this affection is the mightiest antagonist of sin. He who is inspired by 
it is not overcomo of evil, but overcomes evil with good. 2. By the expressions whicli 
are used to set it forth. " Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more " (see 
our remarks on ch. viii. 12). Here is the greatest encouragement to sinners to seek 
forgiveness from God. " There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest be feared. 
With the Lord there is mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption." "Let the 
wicked forsako his way," etc. (Isa. lv. 7). 

III. That the Saviours sacrifice will never be repeated. "Now where 
remission of these is, there is no more offering for sin." Being perfect in itself and in 
its efficacy, his sacrifice needs no repetition (see remarks on this in our homilies on ch. 
vii. 26—28 ; ix. 27, 28 ; x. 5—10). 

Learn the folly of looking for other and more effective means of salvation. The 
grandest and most convincing proof of the love that God hath to us has been given 
in the sacrifice of Christ. No greater sacrifice, no more constraining influence, is 
possible. Let us accept the perfect Sacrifice, and the all-sufficient Saviour.— W. J. 

Vers. 10 — 22. — The Christian's access to the holy place. " Having therefore, brethren, 
boldness to enter into," etc. Here the sacred writer enters upon the last great division 
of the Epistle. Having closed the argumentative portion, he opens the hortatory and 
admonitory part of his work. Our text is an exhortation to avail ourselves of the great 
privilege of access to the presence of God through the blood of Jesus. We have — 

I. A declaration of Christiak privilege. 1. What the privilege is in itself. 
It is twofold. (1) The right of approach unto the presence of God. We may 
" enter into tho holy place." There is a rcferenco here to the entrance of the high 
priest into the holy of holies under the Mosaic economy. The holy place in the text 
is the Divine sanctuary, "the place of God's essential presence." We have the 
privilege of acccs* into his presence. We have this at present in prayer. Even now 
in prayer, and spiritually, we may " reach the inmost recesses of the Divine 
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sanctuary, the very heart of God." And we may do thUi without the intervention 
of any human priesthood, or the presentation of any material sacrifice. Hereafter 
wo may enter into his presence in person. Already our Lord is there. And ho 
prayed for his disciples, " Father, I will that where I am, they also may bo with 
roe." Admission into the manifested presence of God is the exalted privilege await- 
ing every true Christian in the future. "We shall see him even as he is." 
" I will behold thy face in righteousness," etc. " In thy presence is fulness of joy," 
etc. (2) Confidence in approaching the presence of God. We have " boldness to enter 
into the holy place." This boldness is not rashness, or irreverence, or unreverence. 
It is rather a holy freedom of access to God because of our assurance that we shall be 
graciously received by him. See this in the exercise of prayer. We may freely 
express our wants and wishes to our heavenly Father; for, being our Father, he will 
not resent our filial confidence, but will welcome us the more because of it 2, How 
the privilege has been obtained for us. " By the blood of Jesus." It is by the sacrifice 
of Christ that we have the right of access to the presence of God. And it is by 
the infinite love of God manifested in that sacrifice that we have confidence in 
availing ourselves of this right. In a word, this great privilege has been obtained 
for us through the mediation of our Lord and Saviour. This is here represented 
as a way : " By the way which he dedicated for us, a new and living way," etc. 
The description is instructive. (1) The characteristics of the way. It is a new way ; 
£*. newly made, recent, or newly opened. Truly and beautifully Stier says, "Ko 
believer under the Old Testament dared or could, though under a dispensation cf 
preparatory grace, approach God so freely and openly, so fearlessly and joyfully, so 
closely and intimately, as we now, who come to the Father by the blood of Jesus, 
his Son." It is a living way. "The way into the sanctuary of the Old Testa- 
ment was simply a lifeless pavement trodden by the high priest, and by him 
alone; the way opened by Jesus Christ is one that really leads and carries all 
who enter it into the heavenly rest, being, in feet, the reconciliation of mankind with 
God, once and for ever effected by him through his ascension to the Father — 'a living 
way,' because one with the living person and abiding work of Jesus Christ " ^Delitzsch). 
M Jesus saitb, I am the Way," etc (cf. John ziv. 1 — 6). (2) The inauguration of this 
way. " Which he dedicated for us, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh." There 
is a comparison between the flesh of our Saviour and the veil which separated the most 
holy from the holy place. " While he was with us here below," says Delitzsch, " the 
weak, limit-bound, and mortal flesh, which he had assumed for our sakes, hung like a 
curtain between him and the Divine sanctuary into which he would enter; and in 
order to such entrance, this curtain had to be withdrawn by death, even as the high 
priest had to draw aside the temple veil in order to make his entry to the holy of 
holies." In his death our Lord put off the weak, mortal flesh ; and at his death " the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom," laying open the holy 
of holies. Dying, our Lord laid aside those conditions of body which could not be taken 
into heaven itself, and removed the barriers which kept us from God (cf. Col. i. 21, 22). 
(8) Tho encouragement to tread this way. M And having a great Priest over the house 
of God." The description is suggestive. u A great Priest/^ One who is both Prist t 
and King : M a royal Priest andpriestly King. He is u over the house of God," ia. 
the Church ; the one great communion of saints both in heaven and upon earth ; the 
Church triumphant above and the Church militant below. Uere is encouragement to 
tread the new and living way. Our great Priest has trod tho way before us. Ho 
has entered the heavenly sanctuary, and abides in tho glorious and blessed Presence. 
Ho is there on our behalf; as our Representative, as our Forerunner, and as an attrac- 
tion to draw his people thither also. 

IL An exhortation to avail oubsel ves or this privilege. " Let us draw near with 
a true heart in full assurance of faith," etc. Consider how we are to avail ourselves 
of this privilege. L WOK perfect sincerity . « With a true heart" A heart free from 
hypocrisy ana from self-deception. " God is a Spirit : and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth." 2. With assured confidence. " In full assurance of 
faith." Not questioning our right of access, or the certainty of our gracious acceptance, 
through Christ. Not with divided confidence, but " in fulness of faith " in Christ. The 
full undivided faith is required, as Ebrard says, " not a faith such as the readers of tho 
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Epistle to the Hebrews had, who to the questions, ' Is Jesus the Messiah ? Is he the 
Son of God ? ' replied in the affirmative indeed with head and mouth, but vet were not 
satisfied with the sacrifice of Christ, but thought it necessary still to lean on tho 
crutches of the Levitical sacrifices, and on these crutches would limp into heaven." We 
fear that there is much of this divided faith at present, or at least a great lack 
of " fulness of faith " in the Saviour. The faith of some is divided between the Christ 
and the Church, or some human priesthood ; others, between the Christ and the sanc- 
tions of reason or philosophy ; and others, between the Christ and what they conceive 
to be their own personal merits. If we would draw near to God acceptably, we must 
do so " in full assurance of faith " in our great Priest as the only and all-sufficient 
Mediator. 8. With purity of heart and life. " Having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our body washed with pure water." There is a reference 
here to the Levitical purifications (cf. ExocL xxix. 21 ; Lev. viii. 80; xvi. 4, 24 ; ch. 
ix. 18, 14, 21, 22 ; 1 ret L 2). And in the last clause of the text there is probably 
a reference to Christian baptism, which is symbolic of spiritual cleansing (cf. Acts 
xxiL 16). The idea seems to be that to approach God acceptably we must be 
morally pure in heart and in action. But " who can say, I have made my heart 
clean, I am pure from my sin?" And so we draw near to God at present trusting 
in the Christ for pardon and for purity. Through him we are justified before God 
by faith, and have daily cleansing for daily impurities. And hereafter we shall draw 
near to his blessed presence " having washed our robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb, and shall appear before him as members of " a glorious Church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but holy and without blemish." 
. Conclusion. 1. How great are our privileges of present access to God in prayer, 
and hope of future approach to him in person 1 2. How solemn are our obligations to 
avail ourselves of our privileges, and to walk worthily of them !— W. J. 

Ver. 23.— Christian fidelity. " Let us hold fast the profession of our faith," etc 
L The exhortation to Christian fidelity. " Let us hold fast the confession of 
our hope, that it waver not." 1. The object of our hope. That in Christ we have at 
present forgiveness of our sins, the right of approach unto God, sanctifying influences, 
etc. That through Christ we shall attain unto the future and perfect rest — the sabbath- 
keeping which remains for the people of God. Or in brief, that Jesus is the Christ 
of God, and that in him we have salvation in its beginnings here and now, and shall 
have it in perfection hereafter. 2. The confession of our nope. (1) The confession 
made. The Christian baptism of these Hebrew Christians was a confession of their faith 
in Christ. When the hope is clear and assured, it "cannot remain dumb; it must 
speak, and give a reason of its own existence. It utters itself in a frank confession, 
which we are to hold fast." This confession is obligatory upon believers in Christ Jesus 
(cf. Matt x. 82, 33 ; Luke xii. 8, 9 ; Bom. x. 9, 10 ; 1 John iv. 15). (2) The confession 
maintained. " Let us hold fast the confession of our hope, that it waver not." It is 
implied that there was a danger of their relinquishing it. They were in danger by reason 
of persecution (cf. John ix. 22) ; and by reason of the ritualistic and other attractions of 
Judaism, and the simplicity and spirituality of Christianity. And a clear, consistent, 
and steadfast confession of our Christian hope is imperilled to-day by not a few influences. 
There is danger from Satanic solicitation, from worldly suggestion and example, and 
from the inclinations and disinclinations of our lower nature. Visible and material 
interests would draw us away from the claims of the invisible and spiritual. Having 
so much to do with seen and temporal things, there is danger lest we relax the firmness 
of our grasp on the unseen and eternal verities. There is danger, too, of attempting to 
base our hopo upon Christ and something else, rather than upon Christ ana Christ 
alone. "Let us hold fast the confession," etc Let there be no uncertainty, no timidity, 
no wavering, in our acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as our Saviour and Lord, (a) Our 
own true interests enforce the exhortation of the text, (b) The great company of the 
~ >rified call upon us to " hold fast the confession of our hope,*' etc. (cf. ch. vi. 11, 12). 
fc) God himself summons us to fidelity and perseverance. " Be thou faithful unto 
ieath, and I will give thee the crown of life." " Hold fast that which thou hast, that 
no one take thy crown." 
II. The encouragement to Cnmsn an fidelity. " For he is faithful that promised. 19 
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Many are the promises which God has made to his people. Promises to the penitent, 




and everything which may promote the execution of it, so that he cannot discover 



anything afterwards that may move him to take up after-thoughts : he hath more 
wisdom than to promise anything which he knows he cannot accomplish." 2. His 
almighty power. He is able to perform all and everything that he has promised. 
" Trust ye in the Lord for ever; for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength." 8. 
His perfect faithfulness. " It is impossible for God to lie " (cb. vi. 18 ; Titus i. 2). 
" God is not a man, that he should lie," etc. (Numb, xxiii. 19 ; 1 Sam. xv. 29). " With 
him can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning" (Jas. i. 17). " How 
many soever be the promises of God, in Jesus Christ is the yea," etc. (2 Cor. L 20). 
The fidelity of God to his glorious promises should ensure our fidelity in the confession 
of our hope in the Lord Jesus Christ. — W. J. 

Ver. 24.— 'The duty and design of mutual consideration. "And let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love," eta An interesting connection of our text with the 
preceding verses of this paragraph is pointed out by Delitzach. " How- beautifully is 
the exhortation here disposed in conformity with the Pauline triad of Christian graces 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13 ; 1 These. L 8 ; v. 8; CoL l. 4, 6) I First, the injunction to approach 
in the full assurance of faith ; then that to hold fast the confession of our hope ; and 
now a third, to godly rivalry in the manifestation of Christian love." 

I. Thb duty or mutual consideration. "Let us consider one another." This 
exhortation does not warrant any impertinent interference in the concerns of others, or 
sanction the conduct of busybodies and gossips. It calls upon us to cherish a mutual 
regard, and to exercise a kind consideration one for another. We should consider the 
wants, weaknesses, temptations, trials, successes, failures, and varying experiences of each 
other. With a brother in his shortcomings and sins we should be patient and forbear- 
ing, slow to condemn, but quick to raise and restore. " Brethren, even if a man bo 
overtaken in any trespass," eta (Gal. vi. 1, 2). With each other we should sympathise 
in our respective joys and sorrows. Our religious duties, motives, aims, trials, joys, 
and hopes are very similar in their character; therefore " let us consider one another," 
sympathize with one another, and strengthen one another. 

II. Thb design of mutual consideration. "To provoke unto love and good 
works." M To provoke " is here used in a good sense — to excite, or to call into activity 
for a worthy purpose. "Consider one another" in order to produce in each other a 
generous rivalry in love and good works. Mark the importance of these two things. 
1. Love. It is the supreme grace of Christian character (1 Cor. xiii. 13). It is the most 
Christ-like. It is the most God-like. " God is love." It is that which most truly 
represents our Saviour to the world. It is that which is roost extolled in the sacred 
Scriptures. The Bible abounds in exhortations to love one another and to love God 
(Lev. xix. 18, 84; Deut. vi. 5; x. 19; Matt. xxii. 36—40; John xv. 12 ; 1 Cor. xiii. ; 
CoL iii. 14 ; 1 Tim. i. 5 ; 1 Pet iv. 8; 1 John iii. 11—24; iv. 7—21). On earth and 
in time love exalts and imparts an attractive lustre and beauty to the character. And 
it qualifies for the glories of heaven and eternity. 2. Good works ; beautiful actions. 
Love is the fountain of all beautiful deeds. Our works are beautiful in proportion as 
love is our motive and inspiration in them. That whioh is done selfishly, grudgingly, 
or in the spirit of a hireling, has no goodness or beauty. Love is the purest and 
mightest inspiration. No difficulties deter love ; no dangers appall it; no toils are too 
arduous or prolonged to be accomplished by it. The venturing and enduring power of 
love is wonderful. And, thank God I illustrations of it are not scarce. See it in the 
unwearying vigil and the unfailing ministry of the mother, night and day, day and 
night, by the couch where her sick child lies ; or the wife by the bed of her afflicted 
husband, etc. Love delights in self-sacrificing service for the beloved. M Provoke unto 
love and good works." To teach a class well in the Sunday or the Ragged school ; to 
visit the neglected, the sick, and the dying; to oomfort some troubledheart or cheer 
some dcpressxl spirit; to perform common duties with diligence and fidelity, or irksome 
duties' with cheerfulness; to* bear *£hysical pain or social trial patiently; to suffer long 
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by reason of the faults of others, and still bo kind to them ; — these are "good works," 
beautiful works. It is to love and good works that we are to provoke one another, and 
for this purpose we have to kindly consider each other. Put no obstacle in the path of 
any true worker, but cheer him, strengthen him. Perhaps the best way to stimulate 
others to love and good works is to set a good oxample in respect of these things. Learn 
here the most effective method of preventing strife and securing unity amongst 
Christian brethren. Kindly mutual consideration, love, and good works preclude dis- 
agreement, and unite hearts in sacred and blessed fellowship.— W. J. 

Ver. 25,—Warning against Vie neglect of social worship. "Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the custom of some is; but exhorting one another." 
This exhortation is not a positive command, but arises out of the nature of things, and 
the need of man as a spiritual being. Social worship does not become obligatory 
because it is commanded in the Scriptures ; but we are exhorted not to neglect it because 
it is needful for us. The obligation springs not from the exhortation, but from the 
necessities of our being. Let us consider — 

L Mast's heed of social wobship. 1. Man needs worsJiip. A god is a necessity 
of man's being. He must have something to worship, even if it be only a fetich. 
This arises from the presence and influence of the religious and devotional elements and 
faculties in human nature. As these are refined and educated, so man is able to receivo 
pure and exalted ideas of God. One of the bitterest of human wails is, " Ye have taken 
away my gods, and the priest; and what have I more ? " The loss of even a false god 
is deemed ruinous by those who confided in it The -cry of the man whose religious 
nature has been enlightened by Divine revelation is, " My heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God." The body needs the exercise of manual labour, or of athletics, 
or gymnastics, or it becomes weak and incapable. The mind must be employed in the 
acquisition of truth, in reflection upon truth and life, or its powers must be called forth 
in some other way, or it will sink into a condition of feebleness and decay. And the 
principle is equally applicable to the religions soul. If its powers be not employed in 
the worship of the Divine Being and in the effort to live usefully and holily, those 
powers will perish ; the eyes of the soul will become blind, its cars deaf, its aspirations 
extinct. Man needs worship for the life and growth of his own religious nature. 2. 
Man needs social worship. He is a social being. His heart craves friendship. In 
sorrow and jot, in labour and rest, we long for companionship and sympathy. We are 
formed for fellowship and for mutual help. Hence, social worship is a necessity of our 
being. This need was divinely recognised in Judaism, and provision was made for it 
in the temple, in the great religious festivals, etc Our Lord recognized this need in 
various ways (Matt xviiu 17 — 20 ; Luke iv. 16). So also did the apostles. Even in the 
darkest seasons in the history of the Church of God, devout souls have felt this need 
and have sought satisfaction for it " Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another," etc (cf. Mai. iii. 13—17). 8. Social worship is often very beneficial and 
blessed. Our Lord has promised that the unanimous prayers of such worshippers shall 
be answered, and that he himself will meet with them (Matt, xviii. 19, 20). In such 
assemblies of believers devotion and holy feeling pass from heart to heart until all hearts 
are aglow. Mutual payer strengthens the weak disciple. One man is cast down 
and almost faithless, out his faith is invigorated and his soul encouraged by the 
influence of another who is believing and hopeful. Nor is worship the only engagement 
of these assemblies. Our text speaks of mutual exhortat ion. " Exhorting one another." 
Brotherly counsel and encouragement and admonition are profitable to strengthen faith, 
incite to diligence, guard against declension, and promote the progress of the souL 

IL Man's niolkot of social worship. " Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the custom of some is." Notice : 1. The causes of this neglect. As our 
Epistle does not speak of the neglect of worship by the irreligious, but of the desertion 
of the Christian assemblies by those who themselves were avowedly Christians, we 
shall confine our attention to the causes of the neglect of social worship by those who 
manifest some respect for religion. (1) The necessity of social worship is not recognised, 
or inadequately recognized. The neglecter says, " There is no need for my frequent 
attendance at church \ I can read the Bible or a sermon by my own fireside ; and as for 
worship, we hare that In the family." But reading a sermon is not attendance upon 
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the divinely instituted preaching of the gospel And family worship is not enough for 
man as a social being. Religion itself is social. As we need friends beyond our own 
domestic relations, so we need in religious exercises a wider circle than the home one. 
(2) Absorption in temporal and worldly affairs is another cause of the neglect of the 
Christian assemblies. The interests and occupations of this world and time fill tho 
whole being ; spiritual and eternal interests are disregarded ; the soul and its needs are 
neglected ; thus men are unjust to their own higher nature. (3) Decline in the spiritual 
life is another cause of this neglect 2. The danger of this neglect. They whose 
custom it was to forsake the assemblies of Christians were not yet apostates from the 
Christian faith and confession. But the admonition and exhortation of the text suggest 
that they were in danger of apostasy. And the awful warnings which immediately 
follow more plainly indicate the dread peril. He who neglects the Christian assemblies 
is likely ere long to forsake the Christian Church and renounce the Christian faith, and 
he may even go on to tread underfoot the Son of God, and do despite unto the Spirit 
of grace. — W. J. 

Vers. 26— 29.— The darkest sin and the mat dreadful doom. "For if we sin wil- 
fully after that we have received," etc. These solemn words set before us— 

I. A bin of the greatest enormity. To obtain a correct view of the dark sin 
which is here depicted, let us notice : 1. The spiritual experience which preceded the 
sin. Two clauses of our text set forth a personal experience of genuine religion. 
" After that we have received the knowledge of the truth." The word which is trans- 
lated "knowledge" — Myrwviz — as Delitzsch points out, cannot mean an unreal or 
false knowledge, but a genuine and intelligent appreheosion of the truth. " The sacred 
writer, therefore, clearly intimates by the very choice of the word that it is not a 
mere outward and historical knowledge of which he is here speaking, but an inward, 
quickening, believing apprehension of revealed truth (ch. vi. 4—8)." "The blood 
. . • wherewith he was sanctified." In the case supposed the man " had advanced so 
far in the reality of the spiritual life, that this blood had been really applied to his 
heart by faith, and its hallowing and purifying effects were visible in his liie"(Alford). 
2. The character of the sin itself. The sin is apostasy from Christianity, after having 
personally experienced its power and preciousness. But see how it is here sketched. 
(1) Contemptuous rejection of the Divine Redeemer. " Hath trodden underfoot the Son 
of God." The expression does not simply mean to cast a thing away as useless, which 
is afterwards carelessly trampled on by men (Matt v. 13); but a deliberate, scornful, 
bitter treading down of a thing. So terribly wicked is the rejection of the Son of God 
which our text sets forth. (2} Profanation of the sacrificial blood of the Saviour. 
" Hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith ho was sanctified, an unholy 
thing." The blood of sacrifices offered under the Law was regarded as sacred, and as 
having cleansing power (Lev. xvi. 19). How much more really and more intensely 
holy must the blood of Christ be (ch. ix. 13, 14)1 To regard this blood as common, or 
as the blood of an ordinary man, was not only a degradation of the most sacred thing, 
but also an admission that Jesus was deservedly put to death ; for if his was the 
common blood of a mere man, he was a blasphemer, and according to the Jewish Law 
deserved death. (3) Insultation of the Holy Spirit. " And hath done despite unto 
the Spirit of grace ; " or, " insulted the Spirit of grace." The expression designates 
the Holy Spirit as the Source of grace, and leads us to think of him as a living and 
loving Person. " To contemn or do despite to this Holy Spirit is to blaspheme the 
whole work of grace of which one has once been the subject, and to exhibit it as a decep- 
tion and a lie. It is profanely to contradict the very truth of God, and draw down a 
vengeance which cannot fail " (Delitzsch). 3. The aggravations of the sin. The pre- 
ceding experience of the blessings of Christianity sorely aggravates so bitter an apostasy 
from it But the sin is furthor aggravated by the wilfulness, deliberateness, and con- 
tinuousness with which it is committed. "The sin here spoken of is not a momentary 
or short-lived aberration, from which the infirm but sincere believer is speedily recalled 
by the convictions of tho Spirit, but one wilfully persisted in." " If we sin wilfully." 
Moreover, it is not an act or acts of wilful sin committed once, or more than once, and 
then repented of, which is here set forth ; but a continuous condition of sin. The use 
of the present participle — ajio^wrfrrwr— "indicates perseverance and continuance in 
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apostasy.' 9 It is not a case of ordinary religious backsliding or declension from Christ $ 
for then there would be some hope of repentance and encouragement to repent (Jer. 
iii. 14 ; Hos. xiv. 4\ It is a case of wilful, deliberate, contemptuous, persistent rejection 
of Christ and of Christianity, after having known his truth and experienced his grace. 

II. A PUNISHMENT OF THE M06T TERRIBLE 8EYER1TT. 1. The Utter loSS oftM hope 

of spiritual reformation. " There remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins." The sacri- 
fices of Judaism to which, in the case supposed, the apostate returns have no power to 
take away sins. The efficacy of the sacrifice of the Savionr has not been exhausted by 
him, but he has deliberately and scornfully rejected it, so that for him it has no longer 
any atoning or saving power. And no other exists for him, or will be provided for 
him. When a man wilfully, contemptuously, and persistently rejects the only sacrifice 
through which salvation may be attained, what hope can there be for him of forgiveness 
and spiritual renewal ? 2. The dreadful anticipation of an atqful judgment. " There 
remaineth a certain fearful expectation of judgment" The apostate looks forward 
with dismay, and even with terror at times, to the approaching judgment and the 
righteous retributions which will follow. His punishment is already begun in his 
alarming anticipations of the dread penalties awaiting him hereafter. 3. The infliction 
of a punishment worse than death. " A fierceness of fire which shall devour the 
adversaries. A man that hath set at nought Moses' Law dieth without compassion," 
etc. If an Israelite apostatised from Jehovah to idolatry, when " two witnesses or 
three witnesses " testified against him, he was to be stoned to death (Deut xvii. 2—7). 
If ono sought to seduce another to idolatry, the person so tempted was to take the lead 
in stoning the tempter to death, even though the tempter was the nearest and dearest 
relative, or a friend beloved as his own soul (Deut xiii. 1—11). But for the apostate 
from Christ there is a "much sorer punishment" than the death of the body by 
stoning. The severity of the punishment will be in proportion to the clearness of 
the light and the richness of toe grace and the preciousness of the privileges rejected 
by the apostate. " The wrath of God burns as hotly as his love, and strikes no less 
surely than iustly." Yet it seems to us that nothing in the punishment of the apos- 
tate can be darker or more terrible than this, that for him " there remaineth no more a 
sacrifice for sins.*' " Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take hoed lest ho 
fall."— W. J. 

Yer. 31. — Falling into the hands of God — a contrast. u It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the bands of the living God. 1 * " Let me fall now into the hand of the Lord " 
(1 Chron. xxi. 13). State briefly what led to this utterance of David. The taking of 
the census, etc Wherein was the sin of numbering the people ? Not in the mere act ; 
for Israel had been numbered thrice before by the command of the Lord. But David 
took this census (1) without Divine authority or sanction ; (2) from motives of pride 
and ostentation. Perhaps he was contemplating schemes of foreign conquest. Cer- 
tainly the motive was a sinful one, and therefore the act was sinful. God was dis- 
pleased thereby, and he determined to punish the king and his people for this and 
previous sins, e.g. the rebellions in whicn the people had joined. He, however, sent 
Gad the seer unto David to give him the choice of one out of three punishments 
(1 Chron. xxi. 11 — 14). With becoming humility and piety, the king left the judg- 
ment in the hand of God. He prayed that he might " not fall into the hand of man," 
and his people be destroyed three months before their foes; but whether the punish- 
ment should be " three years' famine, or three days the sword of the Lord, even the 
pestilence, in the land," he left to the decision of the merciful God. " David said unto 
Gad," etc (1 Chron. xxi. 13). Alter these words the text from our Epistle has a 
strange sound : M It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God." The 
sacred writer has been treating of a sin of extraordinary wickedness — apostasy from 
Christ ; and apostasy characterised, not by ignorance, but by despite of the clearest know- 
ledge; not by weakness, but bv wilfulness; not by transitoriness, but by persistence. 
It is of the punishment of such an apostate that it is said, " It is a fearful thing," etc. 
" The hands of God are his almighty operations, whether in love or wrath." He is 
"the living God" because he is self-existent; his existence is independent, absolute, 
eternal. So " the hands of the living God " present the ideas of bis al mightiness and 
eternity. How fearful $o fall into the punitive hands of such a Being I Man may be 
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apgry with me, but bis power is limited, and be dies, and then he can injure me no 
longer j but it is a fearful thing to fall into the avenging hands of him who*© powor is 
unlimited and whose existence is endless— the hands of the almighty and ever-living 
God. Contrast these two fallings into the hands of God. 

I Tn ONE FALLS VOLUNTARILY INTO GOD'S HANDS J THB OTHER, OOKFULSORILY. 

David deliberately and freely elected to leave himself In the hands of the Lord j that 
was his choice. But the wilfully and persistently wicked will (all into bis hands as the 
guilty culprit falls into the bands of the officers of the law. The strong hand of Divine 
justice will seize the hardened rebel against God, and from that grip there will be no 
escape. Of our own free will let us now fall into his almighty and loving hands. 

IL THB ONE FALLS INTO HIS HANDS IN HUMBLE PENITENCE ; THB OTHER, IN HAR- 
DENED impenitence. David was sincerely and deeply repentant of bis sin (1 Chron. 
xxl 8, 17). But in the case supposed in our Epistle the sinner wilfully and defiantly 
persists in known and terrible sin, and is arrested by the Omnipotent hands as a daring 
rebeL And we havo sinned and deserved God's wrath. How shall we meet him? 
jn penitence, or in presumption ? " He is wise in heart, and mighty in strength," eta 
(Job ix. 4). " Kiss the Son, lest he be angry," etc. (Pa, ii. 12). 

IIL The one palls into his hands firmly tbusttno in his mercy ; the other, 
deeply dreading his wnATH. " David said . . . for very great are his mercies." He 
could and did confide in the love of God even in his judgments. But when the des- 
perately wicked fall into God's hands it will be in abject terror (cf. ver. 27). Again 
lot us imitate David, and trust God's mercy, not man's. " If you are accused, it is 
better to trust him for justice than to trust men ; if you are guilty, it is better to trust 
him for mercy than to trust men ; if you are miserable, it is better to trust him for. 
deliverance than men." 

IV. The one falls into his chastising hand; the other, into his avenoino 
hand. David and his people were to be punished, but the punishment was paternal 
chastisement for tbeir profit. They were to suffer that they might be saved as a 
nation. But very different is the punishment of the wilful and persistent sinner (see 
vers. 20, 27, 80, 31). What is our relation to God? Penitence, or persistence in 
sin? Humble trust, or abject terror? Wo must fall into his hands somehow. How 
shall it be? " Hast thou an arm like God ? " Let it be thus— 

" A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my Strength and Righteousness, 
My Saviour, and my All." 

(Watts.) 

W.J. 

Vera. 32 — 34. — The recollection of past sufferings an encouragement to present stead* 
fastness. " But call to remembrance the former days," etc. Oar subject divides Itself 
into two main branches. 

I. Sufferings endured for the maintenance of the faith in the past. 1. 
These sufferings were of various kinds. (1) Sufferings in their own persons, (a) 
Infliction of physical pain. " Being made a gazing-stock by afflictions." The afflic- 
tions, or tribulations, arose from active and bitter persecutions. And these were 
inflicted (as the word translated "gazing-stock," or spectacle, clearly indicates) in the 
theatre before the assembled multitude, that to the physical pain might be added the 
sense of shame, (o) Subjection to undeserved reproaches. "Being made a gazing- 
stock by reproaches." They were publicly assailed by the scornful jeers of their per- 
secutors. The people of God have frequently borne the bitterest anguish bv reason 
of the malignant and contemptuous utterances of their adversaries (cf. Ps. xu. 6—9 ; 
xlii. 3, 10). (c) Spoliation of their worldly possessions. "Ye took joyfully the 
spoiling of your goods." Ebrard suggests that by this "we are to understand what 
we find still at this day taking place in the sphere of the Jewish mission. When a 
Jew shows himself determined to become a Christian, he is disinherited by his rela- 
tions, bis share in the property Is withheld from him, his credit and every source 
of gain withdrawn ; he falls into a state of complete destitution." (2) Sufferings In 
sympathy with other sufferers. "Becoming partakers with them that were so used. 
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For ye had compassion on them that were in bonds." In a truly Christian spirit they 
sympathized with others who were in tribulation ; they wept with those who wept ; 
they made common cause with their persecuted brethren. 2. Their suffering* were of 
great severity. They " endured a great conflict of sufferings." The severity of the 
sufferings of the early Christians is witnessed to by very many portions of the New 
Testament (Acts v. 17—42 ; vi. »— 15 ; vii. 64-60 ; viii. 1—4 ; ix. 1, 2 ; xii. 1—5 ; 
xiv. 19; xvi. 19—24; xxi. 27—32; xxii. 24, 25; 1 Cor. iv. 9~13; 2 Cor, iv. 8^11 ; 
xi. 23—27 ; 1 Pet iv. 12—19 ; Rev. ii. 9, 10). 3. Their sufferings were because of 
their Christianity. M After ye were illuminated, ye endured/' eto. This enlighten- 
ment is that which led them to embrace Christianity and trust in Christ (cf. ch. vi. 4). 
They endured persecutions for his Name's sake. 4. Their sufferings were patiently 
endured. " Ye endured " — the word used by the sacred writer indicates enduranco 
" without losing heart or hope." They " took joyfully the spoiling of their posses- 
sions/ 9 Like the apostles they "rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his Name." One thing which sustained them in this noble endurance of 
cruel persecutions was their assurance that they possessed precious and imperishable 
treasures. "Knowing that ye have for yourselves a better possession and an abiding 
one." They had treasuro in heaven beyond the reach of their mightiest and most 
malignant enemies. Three things concerning this possession are worthy of brief notice. 
(1) Its certainty. They knew that it existed, and existed for them ; for they had the 
earnest of it in their hearts. (2) Its superiority. It is * better * than any earthly 
possessions. (3) Its perpetuity. "An enduring substance." Heavenly possessions 
are inalienable and imperishable. The knowledge that they had these sustained them 
under the loss of earthly possessions and sore tribulations. If any are called to suffer 
in the cause of Jesus Christ in these days, let them think of these noble endurers of 
far severer afflictions, and gather courage and patience from their example. 

II. Sufferings recalled fob the maintenance of faith in the present. 
" Call to remembrance the former days, in which," etc. It is implied that tbey were 
suffering in the time then present because of their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
would probably have to suffer for some time (cf. ch. xii. 3—13). They are exhorted to 
call to mind the tribulations which they bad already borne victoriously to inspire them 
in the enduranco of present and future afflictions, and to preserve them from apostasy. 
This was not to be an occasional exercise, but a constant habit. Hence the sacred 
writer uses the present tense, the force of which is thus given by Alford, " Call ever to 
remembrance the former days." But how would this recollection of past trials and vic- 
tories assist them in their present conflicts? 1. AU the fruit of their former sufferings 
would be lost if they did not continue faithfuL " To begin In with, but not to endure, 
leads to useless sacrifices, vain hopes, and fruitless sufferings." These Hebrew Chris- 
tians had already borne for too much in the cause of Christ for them to abandon that 
cause now because they were called to bear more tribulation. They were like capitalists 
who had invested so much in this enterprise, that they had only to call to mind tho 
amount of their investments to save them from giving up their interest in it because 
other calls were made upon them. 2. All the help afforded them informer sufferings 
teas available unto them still. The God who had helped them in the past would not 
forsake them in future trials ; for he is ever the same— the same in wisdom, in power, 
in faithfulness, in goodness. Thus, the recollection of former deliverances should be an 
inspiration in present trials and for future difficulties. " All the historic triumphs of 
the Divine arm stimulate us In the present battle." " Because thou hast been my Help, 
therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice." Thus David frequently reasoned 
(cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 32—37). And thus should we encourage ourselves in God, especially 
in seasons of suffering or of sorrow, of temptation or tribulation.— W. J. 

Vers. 35 — 37. — Christian fidelity and its reward. "Cast not away therefore your 
confidence, which hath," etc We have in our text— 

I. A great reward promised. " Great recompense of reward. . . . Ye might receive 
the promise." By " k the promise " is meant here, not the promise itself, but the blessings 
promised ; not the word of promise, for this they bad already, but the good things 
which that word assured unto them. By the recompense of reward and the promised 
blessings we understand one and the same thing ; ije. M the promise of the eternal 
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inheritance" (ch. ix. 15), "the better and enduring substance" (ver. 34). It is tho 
promise of eternal life in Jesus Christ. The life is characterized by (1) purity ; (2) pro- 
gress ; (3) blessedness ; (4) perpetuity. " A nerpetuity of bliss is bliss." This life is 
promised to every believer in our Lord and Saviour. u Whosoever believeth on him 
shall have eternal life." This life the Christian believer has now in its imperfect and 
early stages ; he will have it hereafter in its fulness and perfection. " Your life is hid 
with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our Life," eta (Col. iii. 3). 

IL A great duty mehtioned. To do the will of God. This must precede the 
reception of the promised blessings. ¥ Having done the will of God, ye may receive 
the promise." If we combine the interpretation of several expositors, we obtain what 
we regard as the true interpretation of M the will of God " here. Thus M. Stuart : " To 
do the will of God here, is to obey the requirement, to believe and trust in Christ " 
(of. John vi. 40). Ebrard : u By the will of God, in this context, is to be understood 
his will that we should confess Christ's Name before men." And Delitcsch : " The will 
of God is . . . our steadfast perseverance in faith and hope." It seems to us that the 
doing the will of God includes each and all of these things— faith in Christ, confession 
of Christ, and continuance in Christ Moreover, the Christian accepts the will of God 
as the authoritative and supreme rule of his life. This will is sovereign, gracious, and 
universally binding. Let us endeavour to do it willingly, patiently, and cheerfully ; for 
in so doing it our duty will become our freedom, dimity, and delight. We must do this 
will if we would receive the recompense of reward. " Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven." 

III. A great heed experienced. " Cast not away therefore your confidence. • • . 
For ye have need of patience," or endurance. The confidence which is not to be cast 
away and the endurance which we need are, if not identical, closely related. The con- 
fidence is perhaps (as Ebrard suggests) the root, and patience the fruit, the endurance 
growing out of the confidence. The confidence is the joyous assurance "of faith and 
hope, and boldness in confessing Christ" We must not cast this away, as a dismayed 
soldier casts away his weapons; for we shall need it in the conflicts which yet await 
us. And the patience is u that unshaken, unyielding, patient endurance under the 
pressure of trial and persecution, that steadfastness of faith, apprehending present 
blessings, and of hope, with heaven-directed eye anticipating the glorious future, which 
obtains what it waits for." Now we need both these things, the confidence and tho 
patience, the boldness and the endurance ; for : 1. Our spiritual battles are not. all 
fought yet. We still have foes to encounter ; therefore we shall need our confidence 
and courage, our faith and hope. 2. Our various trials are not all passed through yeU 
We shall nave to meet with losses and sorrows, to suffer afflictions, to be beset with 
difficulties, to bear disappointments ; hence we " have need of patience." 3. Our pos- 
session of the promised inheritance is not attained yet. Perfect purity and peace, pro- 
gress and blessedness, are not ours as yet There are times when the recompense of 
reward seems long delayed, and our spiritual advancement towards it seems slow ; and 
we have need of patience to wait and hope, and to work while we wait. 

IV. A great BKCOUBAOEMEKT PRESENTED. " For yet a very little while, and he 
that cometh shall come, and will not tarry." The end of our trials is very near. The 
inheritance of the promised blessing will speedily be ours. " The recompense of the 
reward comes as certainly as the Lord himself, who is already on the way." " Be 
patient therefore, brethren, , , . for the coming of the Lord is at hand." 

u Stand up ! stand up for Jesus ! 
The strife will not be long ; 
This day the noise of battle, 
The next the victor's song." 

(Duffleld.) 

W.J. 

Ver. 38.— Z,i/« by faith. " Now the lust shall live by faith." In this place our text 
means that by persevering faith the righteous man would be saved fully and to the end. 
He who continued in the exercise of faith would be kept safely amidst all dangers and 
all temptations to apostasy, and inherit the recompense of reward. But we propose to 
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regard the text as the statement of a general truth of the Christian life, as St. Paul uses 
it in Bom. i. 17 ; Gal iii. 11. Thus viewed, it presents to our notice — 

I. The chabaoteb specified. This is marked by two leading features. 1. 
Righteousness. " The just," or righteous. The righteousness of the Christian is (1) in 
character. He possesses the forgiveness of sins, and is accepted by God through Jesus 
Christ The apostle of the Gentiles sets forth this righteousness : " That I may gain 
Christ, and be found in him, not having a righteousness of mine own," etc (Phil. iii. 9). 
The righteousness of the Christian is (2) in conduct. " He that doeth righteousness, is 
righteous" (1 John iii. 7, 10). 2. Religiousness. The Revised Version gives our text 
thus : " But my righteous one shall live by faith." This we regard as the correct text. 
It sets before us one who is godly as well as just, whose righteousness is joined with 
reverence, and is exalted by the union. A man cannot be righteous towards God 
without being religious. Unless we worship and love and obey him, we do him injus- 
tice. In the Christian character piety and principle, righteousness and reverence, must 
go hand in hand. 

IL The life mentioned. We are not acquainted with a satisfactory definition of 
life. The things of deepest significance and greatest importance defy our powers of 
definition. So we cannot set forth adequately in a sentence the life spoken of in the 
text It is far more than physical and intellectual existence and activity. " Know- 
ledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give vitality to the mechanism of 
existence." The life of true personal religion is that which our text speaks of. It is 
the life of supreme love to God, the life of Christ in man* "Christ," says Canon 
Liddon, " is the quickening Spirit of Christian humanity ; he lives in Christians ; he 
thinks in Christians ; he acts through Christians and with Christians ; he is indissolubly 
associated with every movement of the Christian's deepest life. ' I live,' exclaims the 
apostle ; ' yet not I, but Christ liveth in me/ This felt presence of Christ it is which 
gives both its form and its force to the sincere Christian life. That life is a loyal 
homage of the intellect, of the heart, and of the will, to a Divine King, with whom 
will, heart, and intellect are in close and constant communion, and from whom there 
flows forth, through the Spirit and the sacraments, that supply of light, of love, and of 
resolve which enriches and ennobles the Christian soul." 

I1L The means of Tnis life. " Shall live by faith." Brief consideration of two 
points is essential. 1. The nature of this faith. It is far more than the assent of the 
reason, or apprehension by the reason. It is a moral rather than an intellectual act. 
" With the heart man believeth unto righteousness." " When the soul in very truth 
responds to the message of God, the complete responsive act of faith is threefold. This 
act proceeds simultaneously from the intelligence, from the heart, and from the will of 
the believer. His intelligence recognizes the unseen object as a fact. His heart 
embraces the object thus present to his understanding ; his heart opens instinctively and 
unhesitatingly to receive a ray of heavenly light And his will too resigns itself to tho 
truth before it; it places the soul at the disposal of the object which thus rivets its eye 
and conquers its affections." l 2. The Object of this faith. Our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self is the grand Object of the faith of the Christian. We accept him in the three great 
relationships which he sustains to his true disciples. As our Prophet we exercise faith 
in him. lie claimed to be u the Truth." On all questions of morality and religion, of 
sin and salvation, of life and death, we bow to him as our infallible Teacher, and unhesi- 
tatingly accept his Word. We believe in him as our Priest. He has made full atone- 
ment for sins ; he is our perfect Representative with the Father; he is our tender, com- 
passionate Saviour. To him the heart turns in its sins for forgiveness, in its sorrows for 
consolation. Wo loyally accept him also as our King. He is the Sovereign of our will 
and the Lord of our life. Wo believe in him as our moral Master, whose authority is 
supremo. Thus Christ is the Object of the Christian's faith. " By faith tho soul is to 
be moving ever towards Christ, resting ever upon Christ, living ever in Christ Christ 
is to be the end, the support, the very atmosphere of its life." He who thus believes in 
him shall have eternal life (John iii. 16; Eph. ii. 8).— W. J. 

Ver. 1. — The Law, its service and its limits. I. The aim of God. To make men 
perfect All God's revelations and the powers belonging to them have this for their 

i « The Divinity of our Lord,' by Canon Liddon. 
PXBBEWS, V 
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end, to take imperfect men (men in whom there aro all sorts of imperfections, physical, 
intellectual, spiritual, men who have mixed with their nature a corrupt and debasing 
element) and make them perfect. And this is to be done according to a Divine stan- 
dard of perfection, not a human one. Indeed, that human excellence should attain a 
Divine standard is as necessary for the satisfaction of man as it is for the glory of God. 
All that is instrumental and ministerial about human life is to be measured as it serves 
towards the perfecting of the individual man in true godliness and Christian character. 
And we must ever remember this in the midst of all the infirmities and lapses of our 
present life. We are, indeed, strangely blind to the marvellous possibilities that lie hid 
in every human being. We often have to say of men that their purposes are broken off, 
but forget all the time that God's purposes for men may all be fulfilled if only they are 
willing to be co-workers together with him. 

IL The sebvicb of the Law. The Law, taken in its most comprehensive sense, 
including commandments as to conduct on the one hand, and ceremonies on the other, 
was of immediate service in two ways. It made men dissatisfied with their present 
selves, and intensely anxious to be better. If it did not give a standard of life posi- 
tively, it was something that it gave one negatively. One of the great merits of Ps. 
cxix. is in showing what the Law could do by way of stirring up spiritual aspirations, 
and filling men with a sublime discontent. For what the writer of this psalm expresses, 
thousands must have felt Like Paul, they wanted to do good, yet evil was present 
with them. And always, to many, the Law must have been indeed a shadow of good 
things to come, a proof that there was abiding substance which would one day be mani- 
fested. 

IIL The limits of the Law. The Law was good as indicating where perfection 
lay; but there was in it nothing dynamic, nothing to advance men one stage nearer per- 
fection. Indeed, the Law, apart from its proper sequel in Christ, would have clone 
harm rather than good, inasmuch as it would havo driven men to despair. Perfection 
would have been seen across an impassable abyss. It has always been a curse of fallen 
human naturo that what God gives for one purpose man uses for another. In the court e 
of ages the Jew had reduced a Law meant to rouse the heart, a Law that in the very 
essence of it was spiritual, to a mere collection of external ceremonies. The Law was 
reckoned as something that could be obeyed with the hands and lips. And because 
men had lost the main part of the Law, the Law itself must have fallen into disrepute 
with many. Outwardly they saw a profession of religion ; inwardly they saw a sordid 
and uncharitable life. And even the gospel may be misused as much as the Law. 
There may be an outward semblance of connection with Christ, whUo he lias no powor 
over the heart Men did come to the Law seeking perfection ; all Pharisees were not bad 
men at heart ; their consciences were misled by traditional teaching as to the importance 
of ceremonies. In their own strength they did their very best to obey. What is 
wanted is that we should really come to Christ, that our hearts should be brought fully 
under the regenerating power of his Spirit. Then shall we know something of steady 
and joyous approach 'to perfection ; for while perfection itself may only come by slow 
degrees, yet Christ surely means us to have the satisfaction of knowing constantly that 
we are in the right way. — Y. 

Ver. 8. — Reminding men qf tin*. I. The keed of 6ucn a reminder. Men need 
to be impressed with the fact that sin is sin, something special, something done in 
defiance of God's Law. If we do hurt to a fellow-man, even if he condone and excuse, 
that does not put things as they were before. God would have us to consider what a 
serious and terrible thing it is that we should do wrong at all. Then also we need to 
be reminded because of our liability to forget. Life is one long sin, made up of daily 
omissions and commissions in what aro called little things. We sec well enough as 
each day is tossing over our heads what wrong words wo havo spoken, what evil 
thoughts we have had in our hearts ; some days wo feel deeply enough the sin of tho 
day ; but soon the impression is gone. The total of life's sin, however, still remains, 
and it is above all things needful that we should not forget it. Then most important 
of all, perhaps, is it that we should be reminded how much of the trouble and misery 
of life comes from our ignorance. Sins of ignorance were specially provided for in the 
Mosaic economy. A man can hardly be blamed for what be docs in ignorance, and 
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certainly he is in a very different position from one who lets lust and pride lead him 
against truth and light. But the evil done in ignorance is evil none the less, and men 
need to be wakened up to consider how mnch truth and righteousness they are still 
ignorant of. The past is not done with because it is past. Tho future has its roots in 
tho past, and this yearly reminder of sin among God's people of old should teach us to 
desire reminders of tho sin of life, not merely at particular seasons, but as often as 
possible. 

H. We have oub bexihdebs of sin. Bodily reminders in tho shape of disease 
and weakness consequent on evil courses of life. Reminders in the feelings of the heart 
consequent on disappointment and failure from selfish courses of action. Especially the 
Christian, the devout Christian, has his reminders at the Lord's Supper. Jesus himself 
spoke of this institution as an hnttirnons. It was to remind his people of himself, but 
this very reminding included many things beside. Jesus mnst be remembered with 
certain surroundings, and no sinner can remember him rightly without remembering 
bis sins at the same time.— T. 

Vers. 19 — 22.— Approaching Qod. I. Why the approach is to be made. There 
needed the statement of no reason here ; the necessity of approach is assumed. The 
great thing required was to substitute a new ground and a new mode of approach for a 
ground and a mode which had become useless, nay, even harmful. The Israelite had 
always acknowledged that ho must approach Deity in some way or other. If God had 
not appointed a certain way of access in the Levitical ordinances, the Israelite would 
have taken his own way. Indeed, it is lamentably plain that too much ho did take his 
own way. He had to be turned from the golden calf bv the sharpest of chastisements, 
and many a century elapsed before image-worship and debasing rites lost their hold 
upon him. Moses and the prophets, say all the representatives of Jehovah under the 
first covenant, had quite as hard work to turn away their fellow-countrymen from 
image-worship as the writer of this Epistle afterwards bad to turn them away from 
types to antitypes, from shadow to substance, and from a temporary discipline to its 
abiding result in the Christ. The approach to God may be looked at as either a need 
or a duty, and whichever aspect be considered, it is evident that a loving, foreseeing 
God will provide the way. He provides the right way to the right end. Let us try to 
imagine him leaving Israel to its own devices when it escaped from Egypt. The people 
would still have built altars, slain sacrifices, and appointed priests. What God does is 
to deliver the conscience from the tyranny of every idolatry and bring it under reason- 
able government and guidance. He frees human religious customs from cruelty, lust, 
superstition, and makes them typical and instructive. And now we come to the means 
of a full approach to God in Christ, is it not plain that all this is to supply a corre- 
sponding need and give scope for a corresponding duty? Jesus tells us there is a true 
Vine ; so there is a true altar, a true sacrifice, a true Priest The image-worehipper, 
whose darkened heart is filled with falsehoods about the nature and the service of God, 
is yet faithful to what he thinks to be right. Shall we be less faithful, who have 
opportunities for such service and such blessing. 

IL The gboukd of approach. The spirit of man has to find its entrance into the 
holy place, and has to give its reason for confidence in expecting admission— a reason 
which every man must apply to his own understanding, so as to make his approach as 
practical, as persevering, as possible. It is not expected of its, who have no experience 
of the details of Mosaic sacrificial institutions, to appreciate all the details here. We 
have not to be won away from sacrifices of beasts ana dependence on an earthly priest. 
But, nevertheless, we must apprehend that the only ground of satisfactory approach to 
God is in Christ. There is no way to reach harmony with that great Being in whom 
is light and no darkness at all, and who cannot be tempted with evil, save through 
Christ In Christ there is hope for the sinner, something to draw him, something to 
lift him above useless resolutions and vain struggles. Jesus Christ is the Way. "You 
have come to Mount Zion," says the writer in ch. xii. To the real Zion, which is part 
of the city of the living God. But we are brought there that we may be safely and 
permanently introduced into the true holy of holies, and into that communion with tho 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ which gives purity and blessedness. 

HI, The mode of approach. The whole man must be united in a true approach 
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to God. It is now that we have to approach, and there can be no separation between 
the inward and the outward man. The heart must be right and the body must be 
right. Mere bodily approach could never have profited at any time, save to the extent 
that it freed the worshipper from the penalties of complete disobedience. But still 
bodily approach has its place. With the body we have to serve God ; and cleanliness is 
not only a wholesome and a comfortable thing — it is also sacred. People have some- 
times been exposed to ridicule by quoting the common saying, " Cleanliness is next to 
godliness," as being from the Scriptures. They are not so fax wrong, for that is what 
this passage virtually says. Then with a true heart, and a vigorous, prosperous faith 
bearing us onwards, we shall make a real and secure progress towards possession of the 
mysteries of godliness.— Y. 

Vcr. 23. — The Christian's steadfast acknowledgment of his hope. I. The existence 
of actual acknowledgment ib assumed. The writer is addressing those who are 
avowedly Christians. Jesus has already been acknowledged as Apostle and High Priest 
(ch. iii. 1), and already an exhortation has been given to hold fast the acknowledgment 
of him. In the first age of Christianity, the breaking away from Judaism or from 
Gentile idolatry could not, of course, be concealed. It never was meant to be paraded 
or obtruded ; but, in the very nature of things, light rising in the midst of darkness 
must manifest itself. Saul's conversion was soon known in Damascus. The Nicodemus- 
attitude, however excusable at first, cannot long be maintained. It must advance to 
acknowledgment or subside into spiritual indifference. Many there must have been 
who, like Timothy, had made a good confession before many witnesses ; therein, as Paul 
hinted, following the example of Jesus before Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 12, 13). 

II. The special form of hie acknowledgment here referred to. It is the 
acknowledgment of a hope. These Jewish Christians have made all their expectation 
of the future to depend on Christ Hope is the natural and proper feeling of the human 
breast; men hope for that which it is within the limit of human ability to attain. 
And when Christ, by his death and resurrection, and by the gift of his Spirit, has 
enlarged that limit, then the hope is enlarged and elevated also. Christ meant that a 
spiritual and lofty nope should brighten the arduous lives of his servants; and evidently 
his first apostles had such a hope as they contemplated the possibilities of their own 
lives. In referring to the Christian hope here, the writer is but continuing the strain 
running through the previous part of the Epistle (iii. 6 ; vi. 11, 18 ; vii. 19). If we 
do not get hope into our hearts from our connection with Christ, then that connection 
is a delusion. 

III. The acknowledgment will be of no use unless it is iield fast. Wc 
must avow, without the slightest hesitation or vacillation, the confidence and expecta- 
tion we have from our connection with Christ. And we can only make the avowal if 
the feeling is real, deep, and based on a proper understanding of what it is that Christ 
promises. Christ is not bound to justify all our hopes, but only such as the obedient 
and spiritually minded ought to entertain. Note the strong words which the writer 
uses in insisting on the need of holding fast this acknowledgment. This shows what 
temptation there would be to fall away from it. 

IV. The ground given fob holding fast. M He is faithful that promised." The 
word of one who has done such things as Jesus, and manifested such a character, is 
the very best ground we can have. The faithfulness of Jesus is known in all those 
points whereby, in the present world, it can be tested. When he speaks of tho 
treasures of a future which we cannot yet test, our wisdom is to hold fast to him, 
and not listen to the confused utterances of men, or the too often rebellious promptings 
of our own hearts.— Y. 

Vers. 24, 25.— Mutuality in the Christian life. The exhortation in vcr. 23 is one for 
individual Christians, looking towards their Saviour in direct connection with him and 
towards their own future. But so soon as ever we feel sure that we are keeping right 
with respect to Christ, we must make that lightness subservient to the strengthening, 
the comfort, and the usefulness of our fellow-Christians. We must both help them and 
look for help to them. Mutual help for common needs is eminently a Christian 
principle. 
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I. We have to cossider one another, i.e. we must look well into the character, 
the habits, the position, the abilities, the needs of all whom we have sufficient oppor- 
tunity to estimate. We must get an honest and adequate view. We must not 
expect too much from them, neither must we let them off with too little. This 
knowledge is to be gained by real consideration,, not by hearsay, not hastily, not 
casually. We must get below the surface. Such a consideration as this may have 
many results. 

II. The special aim here to be kept in view. " To provoke unto love and to 
good works." There is a large meaning in this expression. First of all it means 
that when we look at the needs of others, especially of fellow-Christians, when we 
look into those needs, seeing how deep, how abiding, how discomposing they are, we 
shall be stirred up to a very passion of love for the needy and a consequent doing 
of good works for their relief. And, moreover, when the consideration is what it 
ought to be, there will be wisdom, proportion, true economy, adjustment of means 
to ends, in the good works. But also those whom we consider must be stirred up to 
have love in their own hearts and good works in their hands. 

III. A peculiar peril. That of living in isolation. Living the Christian life 
in isolation. People will not act so in the needs, duties, and pleasures of common 
life. They will gather together in twos or threes, or any number that may be 
necessary. But tneir religion they keep to themselves. They do not understand 
how much they can be helped by mutual edification. Not that the writer supposes 
this tendency can be universal. He expressly points out that it is the habit of 
some. Such do not understand their obligations and their needs ; their latent ability 
to comfort others on the one hand, or their latent weakness, their certain need of 
comfort, on the other. 

IV. The means op this mutual edification. " Exhorting one another." Real 
exhortation is to be made by virtue of the Holy Spirit working in him who exhorts. 
It must not have its sole origin in experiences and energies of the natural man. An 
exhortation which shall be truly a good work must come from a spiritual man. He 
only discerns the reality of spiritual truth ; he only can communicate it with the 
requisite force. 

V. A special motive. The day of the Lord's coming is approaching. This day, as 
we know from ample evidence, was believed to be very near by the primitive Christians. 
They did right in so believing, for their Lord wanted them to be ever ready. And in 
any case the practical equivalent of that day is not far off from each Christian in his 
earthly life. His opportunity to show love and do good works will soon be over. — T. 

Ver. 31. — Falling into the hands of ike living God. I. As illustrated in history. 
The whole passage, vers. 26—31, is a very serious one to read, insisting as it does on 
the reality of Divine retribution upon those guilty of neglect and disobedience. It was 
evidently necessary, however, to deal with this point and thus make the comparison 
between the old and the new covenant complete. How will God deal with those who 
wilfully neglect the ample and gracious provisions of the new covenant ? The first 
element in the answer is given by inquiring how be dealt with despisers of tho old 
covenant— despisers of Moses as Jehovah's deputy and messenger. A great deal hangs 
on the word wU/uUy. Jehovah has always been long-suffering with ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. But when men rise like Eorah, Dathan, and Abiram, with the 

Purposes of rebellion and self-assertion strong in their heart, knowing what they are 
oing, and doing it deliberately and defiantly, then God has to be equally assertive of 
his rightful authority and the rightful authority of whomsoever he makes his repre- 
sentative. The Jew did not question that it was a right thing that the desplser of 
Moses* Law should die without fail under two or three witnesses. Of course we must 
guard against arguing back from great catastrophes to great sins. What we are bound 
to do is to recognize the plain asserted connection between some great sins and the 
consequences that followed:. And in every case, to every individual, the consequences 
are real ; only in some cases the consequences have been made terribly conspicuous by 
way of warning. 

II. As contrasted with toe impotence op other hands into which we may 
fall. Jehovah, the living God, is here contrasted with lifeless idols. Jehovah, the 
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God who" makes unfailing, righteous, potent judgments, as contrasted with idolatrous 
priests who have no power except by working on the superstitious fears of men. 
Attachment to Mosaic institutions had hardened into something little better than 
idolatry. The living God had become a mere name, the centre of a mechanical ritual. 
Men stood in terror of their own traditional delusions. Or they stood in terror of one 
another like those parents of tho blind man, who feared they would be put out of tho 
synagogue if they acknowledged Jesus as the Christ. It is right that men should bo 
afraid, but how often are they afraid of the wrong things 1 To fall into tho hands of 
men must have a dreadful look at first, but when the position is fully estimated it is a 
mere trifle. Tho really fearful thing is to fall into the hands of the living God. Ho is 
something very different from an empty superstition or a living man. 

III. AS CONNECTED WITH THE IMMENSE SIN OF WILFULLY REJECTING JESUS. The 

writer allows us to be under no mistake as to what he means. Whosoever can truly say 
that he does not trample underfoot the Son of- God, does not reckon tho blood of the 
covenant an unholv thing, does not do despite to the Spirit of grace, — such a one is free. 
In the first days of breaking away from Judaism, when all the malevolence and bitter* 
ness of the worst sort of Jews came into play, there would be more occasion of warning 
of this sort than now. And even with regard to such men there is another side to be 
considered. Paul was once bitter and malevolent enough, but he put in the plea that 
what he did he did ignorantly, in unbelief. God only can judge the heart of a man 
enough to say how far his rejection is really deliberate, In the face of light and 
know 



«*toaay 
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Ver. 84. — The right estimate of temporal poutseion. I. The bight estimate itself. 
This is a mean between extremes. To despise worldly possessions, to speak of them as 
if they were to be trampled underfoot as always worthless, is not a Christian state of 
mind. The worldly man overvalues and the asoetio undervalues. The Christian, 
taught by his Master, learns to use the world as not abusing. It is not well in ordinary 
circumstances to make comparisons; a wise and devout man will use everything for 
God according to its nature and its scope. But there may come a time when tho man 
has to make his election between the temporal and the eternal, between what tho world 
has to give and what Christ has to give. Then it will be seen where the affections arc. 
A treasure is cot a treasure in itself ; it is a treasure relatively to its possessor. Where 
tho heart is, there tho treasure is. One may see the pearl of great price where another 
sees a trifle, as it were a mere nothing. No one estimates temporal possessions rightly 
unless he is willing to sacrifice them for eternal interests. There is only one answer to 
the Question, " What shall it profit a man, if he sain the whole world, and loso his own 
soul?" A man will surrender all his wealth to keep his life. How much more, then, 
should he be willing to surrender his wealth to keep his spiritual hope, his vital con- 
nection with the boundless spiritual wealth resident in Christ? This is not a question 
for the few rich men only ; it is for every one who has possessions to lose. They may 
not have to be given up outright ; they may not be in danger of loss through perse- 
cution ; but they may have to be risked through adopting truly Christian principles 
of life. 

II. Those who abb to gain the right estimate. In making the estimate, 
everything depends on the life and character of him who has to make it The 
estimate is made, if one may say so, in an unconscious kind of way. It is a persona), 
practical decision, not a mere speculative one with little or no influence on the life. 
The decision is made, and some of the consequences of it attained, before tho critical 
character of those consequences is discerned. In great moments of life we may havo 
to decide on the spur of the moment ; and the only man who can decide rightly is 
the spiritual man— he whose inner eye is open to see things as they really are. Tho 
pearl of great price is to be seen intuitively or not at all. There must be a firm 
resolution fixed in the heart to gain and to keep this pear) at whatever cost Once wo 
have got into right relations with Christ, comparisons between bis claims and tho 
claims of other beings are not hard to make. In making comparisons between one 
temporal possession and another, tho character of those who make the comparison 
may or may not be a matter of importance. But in distinguishing between the 
temporal and the eternal, character is everything. We must havo the Spirit of Christ 
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working in us most energetically if we would be lifted above all danger of sacrificing 
the eternal to the temporal. — Y. 

Ver. 36.— Something to do and something to wait for. I. Something in the past. 
" Having done the will of God." The writer did not hereby mean that his readers had 
done all the will of God ; he simply recognized the fact that they had complied with 
the will of God in Christ Jesus as far as that will had been made known in distinct 
words and eould be complied with in distinct acts. Jesns had been proclaimed to them 
as the Christ ; they had accepted him as such fully and practically; they had welcomed 
him as the Fulfiller of the Law and the prophets. They had received his Holy Spirit. 
They had renounced all faith in Judaism as necessary to acceptable service of God. 
Their position might be expressed thus : " We have done the will of God as far as it 
has been made known to us ; if there be anything more for us to do on earth let us 
know, and we will do it" Now, the question fpr us is — Have we got as far as theso 
people ? They were standing on the fact that what they knew of God's will they had 
done. Have we done what we know of God's will? Or, to go further back still — Have 
we knowledge of what it is that God wills us to do ? We all have to wait, but what is 
our standing-place as we wait? That will make all the difference. Have we done the 
whole of what can be done any day ? " Now is the accepted time, now is'thc day of 
salvation." The five wise virgins trimmed their lamps and filled their oil-vessels, and 
then they could wait with composnre and confidence. Long as Christ's coming seems 
to the truly faithful, it will come all too soon for some. 

II. Something in the pbesent. The spirit of patient waiting. It must have been 
very hard to wait among persecutors and unjust spoliators. The second coming of the 
Master seemed the only effectual way of deliverance. But this socond coming was a 
thing to bo waited for, until it came in the fulness of time. God has to thiok of all 
individuals and all generations. God has to make all thiugs work together for good to 
every man. We have to wait for others, as others have had to wait for us. The prin- 
ciple is laid down at the end of ch. xi. Meanwhile waiting is not altogether waiting. 
Something is given by the way. Even as Jesus had ineffable joys and satisfactions in 
the days of his flesh, there are like experiences for us. Patience is only truly patience 
when it is combined with hope, and true hope built on faith must be a gladness to the 
heart. 

III. Something in the future. Something perfectly definite and certain. We 
know not how long we may have to wait, but at the end of the waiting there is some- 
thing worth waiting for. Long did Israel wait in Egyptian bondage, but liberty came 
at last. Long did Israel wander in a comparatively little tract of land, but the settled 
life of Canaan came at last. Many generations lived and died with nothing save 
gracious prophecies to solace them, but the Christ came at last. And so Christ will 
come again without sin unto salvation.— Y. 

Vers. 39, 39. — The jtut man, his character and safety. I. The character of 
the just man. It was inevitable, in an Epistle to Jewish Christians, that there should 
be some reference to that Pharisaic righteousness which consisted in a conformity to 
certain ritual regulations. There was the man just after the Pharisee fashion, becauso 
of his scrupulosity in ceremonial observances ; and there was the man just in the sight 
of God, because he believed in God and showed his faith by his works. These Jewish 
Christians were righteous men becauso they were believers. They had been brought 
fully to comprehend that while God cared nothing for a round of ceremonies, he valued 
in the highest a spirit of trust iu him— a spirit able to break away from the common 
reliance of men upon seen things, and to live as seeing him that is invisible. This is 
the only sort of righteousness that changes the whole of character ; for if a man really 
trusts God, then men will be able to trust him and get real advantage out of him. 

IL The safety of the just man. The just man shall live. By his faith he 
becomes just in tho sight of God, and that faith, continuing and strengthening, 

{reserves him. What can a round of ceremonies do for a man ? The moment they 
ose their typical character, the moment they cease to be symbolic of spiritual realities, 
that same moment they bring the heart more than ever in bondage to the senses. The 
path of safety has always been the path entered on in response to the voice from on 
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high. To the eye of sense it may have seemed a needless path, or a foolish path, or a 
perilous path. There may have been many to criticize and abuse. The only stay of 
tho heart has been the deep conviction that the way was God's way, and that in the 
end it would approve itself such. This truth, that the way of faith in God is the way 
of safety, is amply illustrated in the following chapter. Whatever the believer may 
lose, he keeps the chief treasure. 

III. The endurance of the just man. There must be perseverance in the way 
of faith. There must be a readiness to wait on God's time. Therefore it is that we are 
warned on trying to enter the life of faith. Can we go on believing even though our 
present life be full of adversity? Our faith must continue against the persuasions of 
worldly success and through the pains of all suffering to the flesh. It is to the prophet 
Habakkuk the writer refers in reminding us how the just by faith lives; and that just 
man of the prophet keeps his faith even though the fig tree do not blossom, nor fruit bo 
in the vines ; though the labour of the olive fail, and the fields yield no meat ; though 
the flock is cut off from the fold, and there is no herd in the stalls.— Y. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XL 



Vor. 1.— Now faith is the substance (so 
A. Y., with marginal readings, u or ground, 
or, confidence") of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. On the senses 
in which the word tfcrforoo'ts (translated 
"substance") may be used, see under ch. i. 
2. As to the sense intended here, views 
differ. There aro three possible ones, ex- 
pressed in the text and margin of the A.V., 
substance, ground, and confidence, Tho first 
is understood by the Fathers generally, the 
idea being supposed to be thai, inasmuch as 
things not yet experienced, but only hoped 
for, become real to us by faith, faith is 
metaphysically their substance, as sub- 
stantiating them to us. So Theophilus: 
Owrtwts rStw pfrrt* &vr*v % iSv6<rraffis r&v 
#n) ttyf<rri|ir4r»p: and Chrysostom, who 
illustrates thus : ** The resurrection has not 
yet taken place, but faith substantiates 
(tyfonjo'fj') it in our souls." So also Dante, 
following St Thomas Aquinas, in a striking 
passage quoted by Dclitzsch ('Paradiso, 
xxiv. 70—75)— 

" Le profonao coso 
Che mi largiseon qui la lor parvenza 
Agli occhi di laggiu son si nascose, 
Che Pesser loro ve in sola credenza, 
Sovra la qual si fonda l'alta spene : 
E pero di sustanza prendo l'intcnza." 

M Tho things profound 
That hero vouchsafe to mo their apparition 
From all eyes hero below aro so concealed 
That all their being is in faith alone, 
Upon the which high hope doth base itself: 
And therefore faith assumes tho place of 
substance." 

The rendering ground, which involves only 
the simpler idea of faith being the founda- 
tion on which hope is built, has not much 



support from the use of the word elsewhere, 
nor does it seem suitable here. For it is 
not the things hoped for, but rather our 
hopes of them, that are grounded on our 
faith. The subjective sense, confidence, or 
atsurance, is most in favour with modern 
commentators, principally as being the most 
usual one (cf. ch. iii. 14 ; 2 Cor. ix. 4; xi. 
17; also Ps. xxxviii. 11, *H ferArraro fiov 
wapt <rov f<mp: Ezek. xix. 5, *Atr^Arro $ 
fatcTwris abrrjt : Ruth L 12, *E<rr< 001 v*6- 
crturis rev y*v*driv<u /ac fotipf). One objection 
to this sense of the word here is that it is 
usually followed, when so intended, by a 
genitive of the person, not of the thing ; 
though Buth i. 12 is an instance to tho 
contrary. But apart from this considera- 
tion, the consensus of the Greek Fathers is a 
weighty argument for the retention of the 
rendering of the A.V. Either rendering, be 
it observed, gives the same essential mean- 
ing, though under different mental concep- 
tions. Faith is further said to be the 
evidence of things not seen ; tkeyxot mean- 
ing, not as some take it, inward conviction 
of their existence, but in itself a demonstra- 
tion, serving the purpose of argument to 
induce conviction. So Dante, in continua- 
tion of the passage quoted above— 

■" K da questa credenza cl conviene 
Billogizar senza avere altra visa ; 
£ pero intenza d'argomento tiene." 

" And from this credence it is fit and right 
To syllogize, though other sight bo none: 
Therefore faith holds the place of argu- 
ment' 9 

Is this meant as a definition of faith, or 
only a description of its effect and opera- 
tion, with especial regard to the subject in 
hand? Virtually a definition, though not 
in the strict logical form of one. At any 
rate, M the constituents and essential cha- 
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racteristics of faith are here laid down" 
(Delitzach); t.e. of faith in its most general 
sense — that of belief in such things, whether 
past, present, or future, as are not known 
by experience, and cannot be logically 
demonstrated. " Licet quidam dicant prs> 
dicta apostoli verba non esse fidei defioi- 
tionem, quia definitio indicat rei quidditatem 
et essentiam, tamen si quia recte considered 
omnia ex qnibus fides potest definiri in 
praedicta descriptione tanguntnr, licet verba 
non ordiuentur sub forma definitionis" 
(St. Thomas Aquinas, 'Secunda BecundaV 
qu. 4, art 1> Faith, in the general sense 
indicated, is and has ever been, as the 
chapter goes on to show, the very root and 
inspiring principle of all true religion. 
And be it observed that, if Well grounded, 
it is not irrational ; it would rather bo irra- 
tional to disregard it, or suppose it opposed 
to reason. Even in ordinary affairs of life, 
and in science too, men act, and must act, 
to a groat extent on faith ; it is essential 
for success, and certainly for all great 
achievements — faith in tbe testimony and 
authority of others whom we can trust, 
faith in views and principles not yet veri- 
fied by our own experience, faith in the 
expected outcome of right proceeding, faith 
with respect to a thousand things which 
we take on trust, and so make ventures, on 
tlio ground, not of positive proof, but of 
more or less assured conviction. Religious 
faith is the same principle, though exercised 
in a higher sphere ; and it may be as well 
grounded as any on which irreligious men 
aro acting daily. Various feelings and con- 
siderations may conspiro to induce it: the 
very phenomena of the visible universe, 
which, though themselves objects of sense, 
speak to the eouI of a Divinity beyond 
them ; still more, conscience, recognized as 
a Divine voico within us, and implying a 
Power above us to whom we are responsible ; 
then all our strango yearnings after ideals 
not yet realized, our innate sense that 
righteousness ought to triumph over ini- 
quity, as in our disordered world it does 
not yt-t ; — which things are in thomfclves 
prophetic : and, in addition to all this, 
tho general human belief in Deity. And 
when, further, a revelation has been given, 
its answering to our already felt needs ana 
aspirations, together with tho usual con- 
siderations on which wo givo credence to 
testimony, induces faith in it also, and 
in tho "things by it revealed ; natural 
faith is thus confirmed, and faith in other 
verities U borne in upon the soul ; which is 
further itself confirmed by experience of the 
effects of entertaining it In some minds, 
as is well known, and these of the highest 
order, such faith may amount to certitude, 
rendering the •* things unseen" more real 



to them than " the things that do appear." 
It cannot be said that to accept such faith 
as evidence is contrary to reason ; our not 
doing so would be to put aside as meaning 
nothing the deepest, the most spiritual, tho 
most elevating faculties of our mysterious 
nature, by means of which, no less than by 
our other faculties, we aro constituted so as 
to apprehend the truth. And we may ob- 
serve, lastly, that even to those who have 
not themselves this tt fulness of faith," its 
very existence in others, including so many 
of the great and good, may surely be ration- 
ally accepted as evidence of realities corre- 
sponding to it 

Yer. 2.— For in this (U. faith, h rafrp) 
the elders obtained a good report; literally, 
were vntneued of; Le. it was in respect of 
their faith, which inspired their deeds, that 
they were praised. (For a similar use of the 
preposition tV, cf. 1 Cor. xi. 22, tauW<r« 4r 
rotfry). Thus is introduced 1he illustrativo 
review of Old Testament instances, the pur- 
pose of which has been explained above. 1 1 
Logins from the beginning, Abel being tho 
first example. But in the Old Testament 
the account of tho creation precedes that first 
recorded instance; and, therefore, It is in 
the first place fittingly referred to, tbe exist- 
ence of an unseen creative power mentally 
perceived beyond things visible, being tho 
primary article — the very foundation— of 
all religious faith (cf. bolow, vor. 6> 

Yer. 3.— By faith we perceive that the 
worlds have been framed by the word of 
God, so that the things which are seen (or, 
that which is seen) have (or, tat) not been 
made of things whieh do appear. M Dy tho 
word of God * has reference to "and God 
said," of Gen. i., whieh chapter enunciates 
tho primary article of all definite religious 
faith, viz. the existence and operation of 
God, as the unseen Author of tho visiblo 
universe. Even without a revelation to 
declare this, faith's office is to apprehend it 
from observation of the phenomena them- 
selves ; as is intimated in Bom. i. 20, whoro 
even to the Greek M the invisible things of 
God from tho creation of the world aro 
said to be u clearly seen, being understood 
[roovfA*ra : of. wooifur in the passago before 
us] by the things that are mode, even his 
eternal power and Godhead." The drift of 
both passages is the same, via. this, and 
no more— that faith recognises an unseen 
u power and Godhead " behind, and account- 
ing for, the seen universe. Commentators, 
who — taking jm) lac foaw/Uiwr as equivalent 
to U /m) toiyoptViir, and hence seeking to 
explain what is meant by "non-apparent 
things" — perceive here a reference either to 
the formless void (Gen. L 2) out of which 
tbe present creation was evolved, or to the 
Platonic conception of eternal ideas in the, 
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Divine mind, read into the text what is not 
there. 

Ver. 4.— By faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Gain, through 
which (Le. faith, not eacriftee, " faith " being 
the ruling idea of the whole passage) he 
obtained witness (literally, teas witneuea of) 
that he was righteous, God testifying of 
(literally, witnessing upon, or, in respect to) 
his gifts : and through it (faith) he being 
dead yet apeaketh. In the traditions pre- 
served in Genesis of the dim and distant 
antediluvian period, three figures stand out 
prominently as representing the righteous 
seed in the midst of growing evil— Abel, 
Enoch, and Noah. These are, therefore, 
first adduced with the view of showing 
that it is in respect of faith that they are 
thus distinguished in the saored record. 
With respect to Abel, it is not necessary to 
inquire or conjecture whether the bloody 
character of his offering is to be considered 
as constituting its superior excellence. The 
record in Genesis simply represents the two 
brothers as offering each what he had to 
offer in accordance with his occupation and 
pursuits, the only difference being that Abel 
is said to have offered his fir$tiing$ and the 
'at thereof; while nothing is said of Gain 

aving brought his nrstfruits or his best 
Then, in the account of the result, we are 
only told that unto one the Lobd had re- 
spect, and not to the other, without mention 
of the reason why. It is usual to find a 
reason in the nature of Abel's offering as 
signifying atonement, and to suppose his 
faith manifested in his recognition of the 
need of such atonement, signified to him, as 
has been further supposed, by Divine com- 
mand. This view of the intention of the 
narrative is indeed suggested by the de- 
scription of what his offering was, viewed in 
the light of subsequent sacrificial theory ; 
but it is not apparent in the narrative taken 
by itself, or in the reference to it in the 
passage before us. The acoeptableness of 
the offering is here simply attributed, as of 
noeessity, to the faith of the offerer, without 
any intimation of how that faith had been 
evinced. And with this view of the matter 
agrees the record itself, where it is said that 
•* unto Abel and his offering the Lord had 
respect ; " te. to Abel first, and then to his 
offering— the offering was accepted because 
Abel was, not Abel on account of his kind 
of offering. M Omne quod datur Deo ex 
dantis mente pensatur . . . Nequo ooim 
sacrum eloquium dicit, Bespexit ad munera 
Abel et ad Cain munera non respexit, sed 
prius ait quia respexit ad Abel, ao delude 
subjunxit, 'et ad munera ejus.' Idoirco 
non Abel ex muneribus, sed ex Abel mu- 
nera oblata plaeuerunt" (St Gregory, 
quoted by Delitaoh). "And ho being 



dead," etc., refers plainly to Gen. iv. 10, 
M The voice of thy brother's blood orieth 
unto me from the ground." The same voice 
of innocent blood, which appealed at the 
beginning of human history to the God of 
righteousness, cries still through all the 
ages ; it sounds in our own ears now, telling 
us that faith prevails on high, and that 
M right dear in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints." Of. oh. xii. 24 for an 
allusion again to the ©rv of the blood of 
Abel. The word XoXflr is there also used, 
supporting the reading AaAcS; rather than 
the xoXcrrcu of the Textus Beoeptus here. 

Ver. 5.— By faith Enoch was translated 
that he should not see death ; and was not 
found, because God had translated him : for 
before his translation he had this testimony, 
that he pleased God; literally, hath been 
toft netted of thai he had been well-pleasing to 
Qod. The allusion is, of course, to the 
testimony in Genesis (v. 24), the LXX. 
being closely followed, which has, Efa}- 

li&Ti urr4$riK** farrow 6 8c4f, whereas the 
literal translation of our Hebrew text is, 
•' Enoch walked with God ; and he teas not, 
because God took him." 

Ver. 6.— But without faith it is impossible 
to please him: for he that oometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewmrder of them that diligently seek him. 
The purpose of this verse, in connection 
with the conclusion of the lost, is to show 
that the Scripture record does imply faith 
in Enoch, though there is no mention of it 
there by name : it is of necessity involved 
in the phrase, *vqpl<rrm r£ 9m. The ex- 
pression in the Hebrew, « walked with God " 
(be it observed), involves it equally; so that 
the argument is not offectea by the quo- 
tation being from the LXX. 

Ver. 7.— By faith Hoah, being warned of 
God of things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear (riAojSiyfffl*), prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house; through which (i.e. 
faith) he condemned the world, and became 
heir of the righteousness which is according 
to faith (<r«rA witrrtw). The " things not 
seen as yet" were the divinely predicted 
events of the Deluge. The word AhafinMs 
(translated as above in the A.V.) is taken 
by many commentators as implying godly 
fear, a sentiment of piety, with reference to 
the previous xpij/iartrffclr, since the noun 
tCXafitla seems to have this special sense in 
eh. xii. 28, /itrd cdBovs «roJ tbkafitlas (see 
what was said under ver. 7, where the word 
occurred); so too the adjective, tbXafiijt, 
Luke ii. 25 ; Acts it 5; viii. 2. Hence the 
emendation, u moved with godly fear," in 
the recent " Revised Version." But inas- 
much as the verb sbkafaMai has in the 
New Testament, as elsewhere, only its ori> 
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giual import of caution or circumspection, 
there is no need to suppose here a farther 
meauing (cf. Acts xziiL 10, the only other 
passage in the New Testament where the 
verb occurs). Ebrard, taking only prudent 
forethought to bo expressed, enlarges on the 
lesson thus conveyed to the effect that he who 
acts on simple faith, regardless of the world's 
opinion or of ridicule, is the one who is 
truly prudent And we may add that such 
pruuonce legitimately comes in as a motivo 
in the religious life. The antecedent of 
"which " (8i* lis), though the ancients gene- 
rally understand tufiurhw, is taken as above 
by most moderns ; the reason being, not only 
that faith (see in ver. 4) is the ruling idea 
of the whole passage, but also that it suits 
better the expressed results, especially the 
second, "became heir," etc For to say 
that he became heir of the righteousness 
which is according to faith through the 
ark, as being the evidence of his faith, or as 
being the means of his preservation, is less 
intelligible than to say that through faith 
he became so. The sense in which Noah 
"condemned the world" is illustrated by 
Matt. xiL 41, 42, " The men of Nineveh/' 
etc, " Tho queen of the South," etc (cf. 
Bom. ii. 27\ His becoming "heir," etc, 
rests on the view of the fulfilment of 
primeval promise being transmitted as an 
inheritance to the faithful. Noah, as ho 
appears in Genesis, was eminently heir in 
this sense, as alone in his day appropriating 
it and as transmitting it to Ins seed. In 
like manner Abraham, who is next men- 
tioned, was tho prominent heir among the 
subsequent patriarchs (cf. Roni. iv. 13). 
The idea running through the whole Old 
Testament is that, in the midst of a sinful 
world, an inheritance of salvation was 
transmitted through a chosen seed, till the 
Christ should come as the " Heir of all 
things," tho perfected Head and Representa- 
tive of all redeemed humanity. The word 
liK*io<ritrr\ t as that of which Noah was heir, 
may have been suggested with refereuce to 
him by his being the first who is colled 
Mkouqs in Genesis (vi. 9), ami by this 
taing his usual designation (Ezck. xiv. 14, 
20; Ecclus. xliv. 17; Wisd. x. 4, G, Sir. 
xliv. 17 ; cf. 2 Pet ii. 5, *i?f>v* Sucatwroif). 
The whole phrase, rnf tcara %i<mv Sucai- 
•fffal*, may bo taken to imply the Paulino 
doctrino of justification by faith, which 
may bo supposed to have been familiar to 
the readers of this Epistle, having been 
already fully enunciated by St Paul, and 
dwelt on by him as especially exemplified 
in Abraham. St Paul, indeed, does not use 
this exact phrase, but ZiKaiocvyrjs vlmvt 
(Rom. iv. 11, 13); U %1<tt**i (Rom. x. C); M 
t9 *i<rr€t (Phil. iii. 9) ; but still tho meaning 
uiay be tho nunc The correspondence is an 



instance of Pauline thought in this Epistle, 
while the difference of phrase affords a pre- 
sumption, though by no means in itself 
conclusive, against Pauline authorship. 

Ver. 8.— By faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he should 
after receive for an inheritance, obeyed Giter- 
ally, when called, obeyed to go out, etc) ; and 
he went out, not knowing whither he went 
The reference is to the first call of Abraham 
(Gen. xii. 1), his obedience to which is the 
first instance of the faith which the wholo 
life of the father of the faithful so eminently 
exemplifies. The fact of the place he was 
to go to being so far tmrevealed (intimated 
only as M a land that I will show thee") en- 
hances the faith displayed. He followed 
the Divine voice as it were blindly, not 
seeing whither it was leading him, knowing 
only that it was right to follow it So to 
those who walk by faith now the future may 
be unknown or dim. 

u Lead thou mo on. 

... I do not ask to see] 
The distant scene ; one step enough for mo." 

Vers. 9, 10.— By faith he sojourned in 
(rather, went to sojourn in) the land of 
promise, as in a strange country (literally, 
a$ one belonging to other* ; Le. not his own ; 
w As in an alien land" (Wickliffo) ; cf. Gon. 
xxiii. 4, "I am a stranger and sojourner 
with you"), dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the 
same promise: for he looked for a city 
which hath foundations (literally, the foun- 
dations) whose Builder and Maker is God. 
Of course, hero, "tci& Isaac and Jacob" 
means " a$ did also Isaac and Jacob." Tho 
three successive patriarchs aro presented in 
Scripture as representing the period of 
nomadio life in the land of promise, not yet 
possessed ; alike supported ov faith in the 
bitine word; and nence they are ever 
grouped together (cf. Gen. xxviii. 13; 
xxxii. 9; xlviii. 15; 1. 24; Exod. iii. 6; 
Deut ix. 5 ; 1 Kings xviii. 36, etc. ; also 
Mutt. xxii. 32 ; Luke xiii. 28). The mean- 
ing of their history to us, and the object of 
their common hope, are further set forth in 
vers. 13—17, ana will be under them con- 
sidered. In the mean time an instance of 
Abraham's faith, peculiar to himself, is 
adduced. 

Vers. 11, 12.— By faith also Sarah herself 
received strength to oonoeive seed, even 
when she was past age (fewer, as in tho 
Text us Beceptus, after irai wapa xoipdr ^Aurfar, 
may be rejected, being, perhaps, an interpola- 
tion suggested by *al> because the judged 
him faithful who had premised. Therefore 
sprang there even of one, and him as good as 
dead, so many as the stars of the sky ia 
multitude, and as the sand which ia by the 
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sea-shore innumerable. The vitality of 
Abraham's faith ia represented as evinced 
by its surviving and triumphing over a 
succession of trials, over apparent impos- 
sibilities. One such peculiar trial was the 
long delay of the birth of a legitimate heir 
through whom the promise of an innumer- 
able seed might be fulfilled, and this till it 
seemed out of the question in the natural 
course of things. Yet "he staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief, . . . being 
fully persuaded that what he had promised 
he was able to perform " (see Bom. iv. 17—23, 
which is a fuller statement of the idea of 
this verse, including the use of 'the words 
w€Kp4ft*rov and vitpmats to express effete- 
ness, and itwapAlhi, corresponding to thro/tar 
fAo/U here. This is a further instance of 
Pauline thought in this Epistle — ideas 
already enlarged on by St Paul being taken 
for granted as understood) In Bomans 
Abraham's failh in this regard is treated 
as typifying Christian faith in the resur- 
reel km from the dead (ver. 24), as is also, 
in the chapter before us (ver. 19), his faith 
displayed on the occasion of the offering of 
Isaac. For to us also our inability to con- 
ceive the mode of accomplishment of what 
well-grounded faith assures us of is no iust 
cause for staggering. "How are the dead 
raised up? and with what kind of bodv do 
they come?" was asked by the Corinthian 
doubters. St Paul directs them, in reply, 
to faith in "the power of God" (cf. Mark 
xii. 24) to accomplish his purposes and 
fulfil his promises in ways unknown to us, 
trauscending, though analogous to, the 
mysterious processes of nature that we see 
before our eyes. For " with God all things 
are possible." Sarah is here joined with 
Abraham, as also M receiving power" by 
faith, t.e. her own faith, as tho structure of 
ver. 11 seems evidently to imply. But how 
is this consistent with the account of her in 
Genesis, where she is nowhere held up as 
an example of faith ; nay, is censured for 
incredulity (Gen. xviii. 12— 1G) with respect 
to the promise of offspring? Tho answer 
may bo that her temporary unbelief is con- 
cluded to have been succeeded by faith, as 
proved by the result, vis. that she " received 
power." And, indeed, her laughter recorded 
in Gon. xviiL does not seem intended to 
imply any permanent "heart of unbelief;' 9 
fur even Abraham had laughed as sho did 
when the same announcement had been 
previously made to him (Gen. xvii. 17), and 
the u laughter" associated with her memory 
has quite a different meaning given it when 
that of temporary incredulity was changed 
into that of joy on the birth of the promised 
son, who was consequently called Isaao 
(equivalent to " laughter "). It is, however, 
Abraham himself who is put prominently 



before us as the great example of faith; 
Sarah is only introduced by his side f with 
the words «ol «M) ** sharing it and co- 
operating to the result To him singly the 
writer returns in ver. 12, Ai6 *a) <ty>* Ms, etc. 

Ver. 13.— These all (£*. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the nomadic patriarchs, not in- 
cluding the antediluvian heroes, to whom 
what is further said does not apply) died in 
faith (literally, according to faith, nara 
*(<rrur t as in ver. 7> not having received the 
promises, but having seen and greeted them 
from afar off (omitting the ill-supported 
jrol *9iffQ4rr*s of the Textus Bcoeptus), and 
confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth. The reference is to the 
confession of Abraham to the sons of Heth 
(Gen. xxiii. 4), "I am a stranger and a 
sojourner with you," together with Jacob's 
words to Pharaoh (Gen. xlvii. 9), "Tho 
days of the years of my pilgrimage," etc 
The import of such confession, intimated 
in the preceding part of the verse, is now 
educed. 

Vers. 14 — 16.— For they that say such 
things declare plainly (or, make manifest) that 
they seek a country (tVe. a native country, a 
fatherland, warplia). And truly if they 
had been mindful of that country from 
whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned. But now 
(i.e. as it is) they desire a better country, 
that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God (see reffs. 
under ver. 9): for he hath prepared for 
them a city. In consideration of the drift of 
the whole of this interesting and suggestivo 
passage (vers. 9, 10, 18 — 17), the question 
arises whether the patriarchs are represented 
as actually themselves looking forward to a 
heavenly inheritance. In tholr history as 
given in Genesis, as, indeed, in the Old 
Testament generally (at any rate, in the 
earlier booksX there is, as is well known, no 
distinct recognition of the life to come. The 
promise to Abraham seems to imply only an 
innumerable seed, its possession as a groat 
nation of the earthly land of promise, and 
through it some undefined blessing to all 
the families of the earth. Nor are the 
patriarchs represented as looking forward 
to a fulfilment of the promise beyond the 
limits of the present world. Even so their 
history is sincularly instructive. They lived 
in hope of things not seen through faith in 
the Divine promise. The very fact that 
they were content to die without themselves 
attaining, if so God's purpose might be 
accomplished to their seed, invests them 
with n peculiar grandeur of unselfishness. 
Their faith was essentially the same prin- 
ciple as that of Christians, even though tho 
final object of Christian hope were hidden 
from their eyes; while their dwelling in 
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tents as strangers, and the home and city 
seen afar off, are apt emblems of the 
present life and the heavenly citizenship 
of Christians. It may be that this is all 
that is intended in the Epistle, the 
history being allegorized, as that of Isaac 
and Ishmael is in the Epistlo to the Gala- 
tians. If so, the apparent attribution of 
a heavenly hope to the patriarchs them- 
selves must be accounted tor by a blending 
of the actual history with its ideal meaning, 
such as was observed in the chapter about 
Melchizedek. But it is difficult to under- 
stand the expressions used as implying no 
more than this. Abraham is said to have 
himself looked for the " city that hath the 
foundations," of which God is the Builder — 
a description which cannot but denote the 
" heavenly Jerusalem," of which the oity 
whose foundations were on tho holy hills 
below is regarded elsewhere as but a typo 
and emblem (ef. ch. xii. 22 ; xiii. 14 ; Gal. 
iv. 26 ; Rev. xxi. 14 ; also infra, ch. viii. 2, 
where %v f*-ij£#v 6 0t &* is said of the heavenly 
tabernacle). This interpretation is further 
supported by our finding in Philo similar 
views of a heavenly counterpart to Jeru- 
salem as the fiual object of Israel's hope. 
Again, the country desired by the patriarchs 
is, in ver. 16, distinctly called a heavenly 
one. Nor is the view at all untenable 
that, notwithstanding the silence of the 
ancient record on the subject, they did 
look forward to a life after death with God, 
seeing in tho promised earthly inheritance 
an emblem and earnest of a heavenly one. 
Well known is Bishop Warburton's argu- 
ment that a belief in a future state, which 
was so ancient and universal, and so pro- 
minent especially in the religion of Egypt, 
must almost of necessity have been shared 
in by the race of Abraham, and hence that 
the silence about it in the Mosaio record 
must be due, not to its absence from tho 
creed of Israel, but to the peculiar purpose 
of the Mosaio dispensation. Worthy of 
attention also are Dean Stanley's words 
(Lect vii. on ' Jewish Church ') : •* Not from 
want of religion, but (if one might use tho 
expression) from excess of religion, was this 
void left The future life was not denied 
or contradicted, but it was overlooked, set 
aside, overshadowed, by tho consciousness of 
the living, actual presence of God himself." l 

1 One reason of tho absence from tho 
Mosaic code of the doctrine of a future state 
may liave been the corruption of that 
doctrine, and the superstitions connected 
with it, in the popular Egyptian religion. 
If in that religion, as seems to have been tho 
case, there was an elaborate system of ritual 
for securing the soul's welfare after death, 
it may have been good for the Israelites, ot 



But though such void there is, however to 
be accounted for, there are still, even in the 
Pentateuch (as certainly in tho Psalms and 
prophets), occasional glimpses of the hope 
of immortality. The mystic tree of life in 
tho midst of the garden, tho predicted 
bruising of the Borpent's head, tho mystery 
of Enoch's departure from the world, and 
notably (as our Lord himself points out) 
God still calling himself the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob after they had been 
long ago gathered to their fathers, are inti- 
mations, even in the Pentateuch, of a belief 
in man's immortal hopes. And it may bo 
added, with reference to the history imme- 
diately before us, that Jacob's application of 
the idea of his being a " sojourner " — used by 
Abraham with reference to the abode in 
Palestine — to the whole course of his life 
upon the earth, in itself suggests the meaning 
attached to such language in the Epistle. 
Hence no violence is done to the meaning 
of the history, rather it may be that its 
deeper meaning is brought oat, if tho patri- 
archs are regarded ss entertaining a hope of 
a heavenly inheritance to themselves, and 
seeing beyond the earthly types. But even 
if wo suppose such immortal hopes as having 
been in them at tho most but vague and 
dim, still their faith in and longing for a 
fulfilment of the promise in any sense was 
really a feeling and reaching after the eternal 
realities which tho first fulfilment typified. 
Compare the view taken in ch. iv. of the 
meaning of "God's rest" Delitzsch thus 
enunciates this view of the ]>assago before 
us: rt The promise given to tho patriarchs 
was a Divine assurance of a future rest. 
That rest was connected, in the first instance, 
with the future possession of an earthly 
home ; but their desire for that home was at 
the same time a longing and a seeking after 
Him who had given the promise of it, whoso 
presence and blessing alone made it for 
them an object of desire, and whose presence 
and blessing, however vouchsafed, makes 
tho place of its manifestation to be indeed 
a heaven. The shell of their longing might 
thus be of earth ; its kcniel was heavenly 
and Divine, and as such God himself vouch- 
safed to honour and reword it." 

From the guncral mode of Iifo of the patri- 
archs the review now pasics to particular 
acts of faith, beginning with Abraham's 
memorable one, the offering of Isaac. 

Vers. 17 — 19. — By faith Abraham, when 

first at least, to bo exclusively directed to a 
sense of their responsibility to a God of 
righteousness during life, lest their hope 
of future reward should be mixed up with 
the superstitious conceptions they had beeonio 
so familiar with in Egypt. 
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lie wai tried, offered up (literally, hath offered 
up, denoting an accomplished aot of which 
tuo significance continues) Isaac: and he 
that had received (rather, accepted, implying 
his own assent and belief) the promises 
offered up Ida only begotten eon, he to 
whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called : accounting that God is able 
to raise up, even from the dead; from 
whence also he received him in a figure. 
The above rendering varies slightly from 
tho A.Y. in vers. 18, 19, For, in ver. 18, wp6s 
%v is more naturally connected with the 
immediate antecedent, 6 arafolaTicrost than 
with ftoyoyfvrj : and, in ver. 19, there is no 
need to supply "him" after iytipcir: the 
Greek seems obviously to express belief in 
God's general power to raise from the dead, 
not his power in that instance only. The 
offering of Isaac (specially instanced also 
by St James, ii. 21), stands out as the 
crowning instance of Abraham's faith. The 
very son, so long expected, and at length, 
as it were, supernatnrally given, — he in 
whose single life was bound up all hope of 
fulfilment of the promise, was to be sacri- 
ficed after all, and so seemingly all hope 
cut off. Yet Abraham is represented as 
not hesitating for a moment to do in simple 
faith what seemed God's will, and still not 
wavering in his hope of a fulfilment some- 
how. Such faith is here regarded as vir- 
tually faith in God's power even to raise the 
dead. (For a similar view of Abraham's 
faith as representing M tho hope and resur- 
rection of the dead," comp. Horn. iv. 17,24.) 
The expression, " In Isaac shall thy seed be 
called " (literally, "In Isaac shall be called 
to thee a seed "), quoted from Gen. xxi. 12, 
means, not that the seed should be called 
after the name of Isaac, but that the seed 
to be called Abraham's should be in Isaac, 
i.e. his issue. Tho concluding phrase, 
" Whenco also he received him in a figure" 
(literally, " in a parable," 4v npafioKf), has 
been variously interpreted. Notwithstand- 
ing the authority of many modern commen- 
tators, we may certainly reject the view of 
Topa&oky carrying here the sense borne by 
the verb *apa£4AAf<r0a<, that of venturing 
or exposing ono's self to risk, or that of 
the adverb rapa&Kus, unexpectedly. Even 
if the noun wapa0o\ii could be shown by 
any instance to bear such senses, its ordi- 
nary use in the New Testament as well as 
in tho LXX. must surely be understood 
here. It expresses (under the idea of com- 
parison, or setting ono thing by the side of 
another) an illustration, representation, or 
figure of something. Its use in tikis sense in 
the Gospels is familiar to us all ; elsewhere 
in the New Testament it ooours only in this 
Epistle, ch. ix. 9, where the "first taber- 
nacle" is spoken of as a tropo/SoXif. Still, 



the question remains of the exact drift of 
this expression, kv wapa&okp. It surely is, 
that, though Isaac did not really die, but 
only tho ram in his stead, yet the transac- 
tion represented to Abraham an actual 
winning of his son from the dead ; he did so 
win him in the way of an acted parable, 
which confirmed his faith in God's power 
to raise the dead as much as if the lad had 
died. For such use of the preposition h 
we may compare 1 Cor. xiii. 12, /3\Aro/tcr 
«Y krtirrpov iv dMyfueri, which may mean 
(notwithstanding the different view of it 
given doubtfully by the distinguished com- 
mentator on the Epistle in the * Speaker's 
Commentary'), " Wo see, not actually, 
but in the way of an enigmatical represen- 
tation, as through a mirror." The above 
seems a more natural meaning of the phrase, 
iv wtfafioXff, than that of the commentators 
who interpret it "in such sort as to be a 
parable or type of something else to come," 
viz. of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
It does not, of course, follow that the trans- 
action was not typical of Christ, or that the 
writer does not so regard it; we are only con- 
sidering what his language iu itself implies. 
Bendered literally, and with retention of 
the order of the words, the sentence runs : 
" From whence [t*.e. from the dead] him [t.e. 
Isaac, odrdV being slightly emphatic, as is 
shown by its position in the sentence, equiva- 
lent to iUum, not eum ; and this suitably after 
the general proposition preceding] he did too 
in a parable win [fco/Jroro, equivalent to tibi 
acquuivit ; cf. ver. 39, ovk iKOfita-arro r^y 
Irayyikiar]." With regard to what we may 
call the moral aspect of this peculiar trial of 
Abraham's faith, a few words may be said, 
since a difficulty naturally suggests itself on 
the subject How, it may bo asked, is it 
consistent with our ideas of Divine righteous- 
ness, that even readiness to slay his son 
should be required of Abraham as a duty ? 
How aro wo to account for this apparent 
sanction of the principle of human sacrifices ? 
To the latter question we may reply, in the 
first place, that the narrative in Genesis, 
taken as a whole, affords no such sanction, 
but very much the contrary. All we are 
told is that the great patriarch, in tho course 
of his religious training, was once divinely 
led to suppose such a sacrifice to be required 
of him. The offering of sons was not un- 
usual in the ancient races among whom 
Abraham lived; and, however shocking such 
a practice might be, and however condemned 
in later Scripture, it was due, we may say, 
to the per? ersion only of a truo instinct of 
humanity— that which suggests the need of 
some great atonement, and the claim of the 
Giver of all to our best and dearest, if 
demanded from us. That Abraham should 
be even divinely led to suppose for a time 
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that his God required him to express his 
acknowledgment of this need and this claim 
by not withholding from him as much as 
even the heathen were accustomed to offer 
to their gods, is consistent with God's 
general way of educating men to a full 
knowledge of the truth. But the sacrifice 
was in the end emphatically forbidden by a 
voico from heaven ; to Abraham thenceforth, 
and to his seed for ever, it was made clearly 
known that, though God does require atone- 
ment for sin and entire submission to his 
will, he does not require violence to be done 
to tender human feeling, or any cruel rites. 

Ver. 20.— By faith Isaac biassed Jacob 
and Esau, even (or, also) concerning things 
to come. Here the word *al (omitted in 
the Textas Receptus) gives force to what is 
meant ; words ottered by the patriarchs in 
the spirit of prophecy being now adduced as 
further evidence of their faith. To those 
inspired by this spirit even the distant 
future is realized as present; and faith is 
not only a condition of suoh prophetic visions 
being granted to them, but is also evinced 
by their trusting the visions as Divine 
revelations, and speaking with confidence 
accordingly. The prophet seems as though 
able himself to control the future by giving 
or withholding blessing (of. Jer. i. 10) ; but 
it is really that his mind and will are at 
one with the mind and will of God: a 
Divine voice speaks within him, and through 
faith he is receptive of it and gives it utter- 
ance. Thus it was that even the future 
characters, and ehanging relations to each 
other, of the yet unborn races of Israel and 
Edom are represented as having been fore- 
shadowed in the blessings of that dying 
patriarch. 

Ver. 21.— By faith Jacob, when he was a- 
dying, blessed each of the sons of Joseph ; 
and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his 
staff, Here two distinct incidents are 
referred to, both at the close of Jacob's life. 
That first mentioned, the blessing of the 
sons of Joseph (Gen. xlviii. 2), closely 
resembles the dying act of Isaac already 
spoken of, and has a similar signi ficance. In 
both cases, too, human intention is over- 
ruled, in that the younger son obtains the 
higher blessing; and each patriarch acoepts 
alike the Divine intimation to this effect, 
thus further evincing faith in a power and 
a will abovo his own. The latter part of 
the verse, " and worshipped," etc., is quoted 
from Gen. xlvii. 31, and refers to a previous 
instance of the dying Jacob's faith, in his 
charge to Joseph to bury him with his 
fathers in the land of promise. The reversal 
in the text of the historical order of the two 
instances may be because the ono referred 
to first is cognate with the instance of 
Isaac's faith which 1ms gone before, the 



other with that of Joseph's which follows. 
For tho bcuedictions of Isaac nud Jacob, 
when a-dying, expressed faith in revelations 
made to them about the several races of their 
future seed ; the deathbed charges of Jacob 
and Joseph expressed faith in the chosen 
seed's inheritance of the promised land. 
Though in the verso before us Jacob's 
charge to Joseph, with a view to this inheri- 
tance, is not mentioned, yet tho quotation 
from the account of it in Genesis, "and 
worshipped," etc., would be sufficient, in 
this concise summary of instances, to recall 
it to the mind of readers, and so iutimato 
the writer's meaning. The variation of the 
LXX., which is hero followed as usual, 
from the Blassoretic text, in reading " staff" 
instead of "bed," is due to tho ambiguity of 
tho Hebrew word, which has one meaning 
or the other according to its pointing. "Bed" 
seems more likely to have been intended, 
inasmuch as the bed on which the patriarch 
lay is twice again mentioned (Gen. xlviii. 2 ; 
xlix. 33) in the account of the closing scene; 
and wo find also a similar expression used 
of David in his old age (1 Kings i. 47). But 
the variation is unimportant, the essence of 
the passage being in the word translated 
44 bowed himself,*' which in the Hebrew as 
well as the Greek certainly expresses an 
act of worship. The only difference is that, 
according to one rendering, this worship 
was expressed by his bowing over tho staff 
on which ho leant ns ho sat upon the bed 
(Gen. xlviii. 2); according to the other, by his 
turning round to prostrate himself with his 
head upon the pillow. The view of some of 
tho Fathers, who, adopting the LXX. render- 
ing and supposing tho staff to be Joseph'*, 
regard the act as expressing reverence to 
Joseph himself, in fulfilment of Gen. xxxviii. 
5—11, has little probability in its favour, 
and is controverted by St. Augustine. But 
so Chrysostom, and apparently Theodorct. 
And suitably to this idea, the Vulgate has 
in Hebrews, M et adoravit fastigium virgro 
ejus," though in Genesis, " adoravit Israel 
Deum, conversus ad lectuli caput/' Quito 
untenable, and only worthy of mention 
becauso of the use that has been made of it 
in support of image-worship, is tho idea 
that Joseph's staff was surmounted by some 
■acred image which Jacob adored. 

Ver. 22. — By faith Joseph, when dying, 
made mention of the departing (Exodus) of 
the children of Israel; and gave command- 
ment concerning his bones. The reference is 
to Gen. 1. 24, 25, which, after what has been 
said above, requires no further comment. 

Ver. 23.— By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hid three months of his parents, 
because they saw that he was a proper 
(Arrcior, the word used of the child in 
Exod. il. 2, there translated " goodly," and 
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in Acts Til 20, "fair") child; and they 
were not afraid of the king's commandment. 
Here the usual following of the LXX. 
again appears in (he hiding beine; attri- 
buted to both parents (this is certainly the 
meaning of m*Wpa>*, not — as some interpret 
because of the masculine form — father and 
grandfather). In tho Hebrew it is the 
mother only that is spoken of as hiding 
him; whereas in the LXX. tho verbs are 
in the plural, lUrrts tt, etc., though with 
no expressed nominative. It is not neces- 
sary to understand a special faith in the 
fulfilment of the promises through the child 
thus hidden to be implied, though it may 
be so intended. But the mere fearlessness 
in obeying the dictates of heart and con- 
science in the face of danger, and the mere 
reliance on Providence, thus displayed, 
expressed faith. 

Vers. 24— 26.— By faith Hoses, when he 
was oome to years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in (or, of) 
Egypt; for he had respect unto (literally, 
looked away to) the recompense of reward. 
As in tho speech of Stephen (Acts vii.), 
so here, the narrative in Exodus is supple- 
mented from tradition, such as is fouud 
also in Philo. BIoscs' refusal to bo called 
the son of Pharaoh's daughter, i.e. his re- 
nunciation of his position in the court in 
order to associate himself with bis oppressed 
fellow-countrymen, is not mentioned in the 
original history, though it is consistent with 
it, and indeed implied. St. Stephen further 
regards his taking the port of the Israelite 
against tho Egyptian (Exod. ii. 11 — 13) as 
a sign that he was already conscious of his 
mission, and hoped even then to rouse his 
countrymen to mako a struggle for freedom. 
The reproach he subjected himself to by 
thus preferring tho patriot's to the courtier's 
life is here called " the reproach of Christ" 
How so ? Chrvsostom takes the expression 
to mean only the fame kind of reproach as 
Christ was afterwards subjected to, in re- 
si>ect of his being scouted, and his Divine 
mission disbelieved, by those whom he camo 
to save. But, if the expression had been 
used with respect to Christians suffering for 
the fuith (as it is below, ch.xiii. 13), it would 
certainly imply more than thii; viz. a 
paiticipation in Christ's own reproach, not 
merely a reproach liko his. (Cf. 2 Cor. L 5, 
ra vaffitftaTa rov Xpiorov, and Col. i. 24, r&y 
ffAtycw rov Xpurrou, wheio there is tho 
further idea expressed of Cl>ris>t himself 
suffering in his members.) And such being 
the idea which the phrase in itself would 
at once convey to Christian readers, and es- 



pecially as the very same is used below (eh. 
xiii 13) with reference to Christians, it must 
surely oe somehow involved in this passage. 
But how so, we ask again, in thecaseot Moses? 
To get at the idea of the phrase we must 
bear in mind the view of the Old and New 
Testaments being but two parts of one 
Divine dispensation. The Exodus was thus 
not only typical of the deliverance through 
Christ, but also a step towards it, a prepara- 
tion for it, a link in the divinely ordered 
chain of events leading up to the great 
redemption. Hence, in the first place, 
the reproach endured by Moses in further- 
ance of the Exodus may be regarded as 
endured at any rate for (he take of Christ, 
t.e. in his cause whose coming was the end 
and purpose of the whole dispensation. 
And further, inasmuch as Christ is else- 
where spoken of as the Head of the whole 
mystical body of his people in all ages— all 
to be gathered together at last in him— he 
may be regarded, even before his incarna- 
tion, as himself reproached in the reproach 
of his servant Moses. Compere the view, 
presented in ch. iii., of the Son being 
Lord of the " houso " in which Moses was a 
servant, and the comprehensive sense of 
M God's house" implied in that passage. 
Nor should we leave out of consideration 
the identification, maintained by the Fathers 
generally (see Bull, ' Def. Fid. Nic.,' L l\ 
of the Angel of the Pentateuch, of him who 
revealed himself to Moses as I AM from tho 
bush, with the Second Person of the holy 
Trinity, the Word who became incarnate in 
Christ fCf. John i. 1—15 ; also John viii. 
58, read in connection with Exod. iii. 14 ; 
and 1 Cor. x. 4, where the spiritual rock 
that followed the children of Israel in the 
wilderness is said to have been Christ) 
Whatever, however, be the exact import of 
the expression, *' reproach of Christ,'' in 
its application to Moses, it is evidently 
selected here with the view of bringing his 
example home to the readers of the Epistle, 
by thus intimating that bis faith's trial was 
essentially tho same as theirs. 

Ver. 27.— By faith he forsook Egypt, not 
fearing the wrath of the king: for he 
endured, as seeing him who is invisible. 
This forsaking of Egypt must, because of 
tho order in which it comes and of Moses 
alone being mentioned, be his flight related 
in Exod. it. 15, not the final Exodus. Tlie 
only scorning difficulty is in tho expression, 
" not fearing the wrath of the king," whereas 
in the history Moses is represented as flying 
in fear from the face of Pharaoh, who sought 
to slav him. But the two views of his 
attitude of mind are reooncileable. The 
assertion of his fearlessness applies to his 
whole course of action from tho time when 
he elected to brave the king in behalf of 
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Israel. In pursuance of this course, it 
became necessary for him to leave Egypt 
for a time. In this, as well as in staying, 
there was danger; for the king might pur- 
sue him : bo might, perhaps, have secured 
his own safety by returning to the court 
and giving up his project; but he perse- 
vered at all hazards. And thus tho appro- 
hension of immediate danger under which 
ho fled the country with a view to final 
success, was in no contradiction to his 
general fearlessness. Further, his being 
content to leave Egypt at all, «nd that for 
so many years, and still never relinquishing 
his design, was an additional evidence of 
faith, as is expressed by the word iKapri- 
pri<re, "he endured." The vision through 
faith of the unseen heavenly King kept 
alive his hope through those long years of 
exile: what was any possible wrath even 
of the terrible Pharaoh to one supported by 
that continual visiou ? 

Vers. 28, 29.— By faith he kept (literally, 
hath heptj Ttroiriicw, the perfect being used 
rather than the historical aorist, as denoting 
an accomplished act, with continuing effect 
and significance (cf. Tpo<r*nfrox*y, ver. 17). 
But rarofijjrey does not mean, as some sup- 
pose, "hath instituted," toiu* rA ndVxo 
being the usual expression for tho celebra- 
tion) the Passover, and the sprinkling of 
blood, lest he that destroyed the firstborn 
should touch them. By faith they pasted 
through the Bed Sea, as by dry land; which 
the Egyptians assaying to do were drowned. 
The faith of Moses himself is still mainly 
intended here, though tho conjunction of 
rfoTei with lUfaaa* seems to imply faith 
in tho people too. Nor is this inconsistent 
with tho narrative; for, though they are 
represented as having cried out in their 
sore fear, and even reproached their leader 
for bringing them out of Egypt to die in 
tho wilderness, yet on hi* exhortation, 
•• Fear ye not, stand still, and see the sal- 
vation of the Lord," they may be supposed 
to have trusted him, and caught something 
of the inspiration of his faith; Moses, 
indeed, stands out as a prominent example 
(and this is ono point in tho moral teaching 
of his history) of tho strong faith of one 
great man, not only availing in behalf of 
others, but also in some degreo infecting a 
whole community, little disposed at first to 
make heroic ventures. 

Ver. 30.— By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down after they were compassed about 
seven days (sco Josh. vi. 1 — 21). Tho 
capturo of Jericho may be selected for 
mention, not only because of its extraordi- 
nary character, but aLio as being the be- 
ginning of tho campaign in Canaan, tho 
first necessary conquest that opened the 
way to tho rest. The history is not further 
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pursued in detail, this being sufficient to 
suggest it all. Only, for a special reason, 
the case of Bahab has attention drawn to it. 
Ver. 31. — By faith Bahab the harlot 
perished not with them that were disobedient, 
when she had received the spies with peace. 
Bahab is instanced also by St James (ii. 25) 
as having shown her faith by works. Such 
special notice of her is accounted for by her 
being so remarkable an instance of a 
heathen, an alien, ono of the very doomed 
Oanaanito race, being through faith adopted 
into the commonwealth of Israel, so as even 
to become an ancestress of the Messiah 
(Matt i. 5). Faith is thus exhibited as the 
acceptable principle of religious action, not 
in Israel only, but in all races, as in all 
times. Bahab's faith was in the omnipo- 
tence and supremacy of the God of Israel, 
induced by evidence of which she could not 
resist the force (Josh. ii. 9 — 12). Her con- 
sequent action was to protect tho spies, of 
course with great risk to herself, lest she 
should oppose the Divine will as she 
believed it Her fellow-countrymen had 
the same evidence before them; but it 
caused them only to loso courage and faint, 
not to act on faith at all, either in their own 
gods or in the Lord ; hence they are hero 
called " those who were disobedient (ro7s 
kwt&jaaffi)" ix. resisted God's will— tho 
same expression as is used of the Israelites 
who fell in tho wilderness (ch. iii. 18), and 
of the contemporaries of Noah (1 Pet iii. 
20; cf. Acts xix. 9\ That Bahab was, at 
the time when she thus evinced her faith, a 
harlot (such is certainly the meaning of 
voprri); that she lied to the King of 
Jericho's messengers (Josh. iL 4, 5); and 
that she treacherously aided the invaders 
of her country ; — have been felt as difficulties 
with regard to the position assigned her 
among the faithful. In reply to such as- 
persions on her character, it is usual to 
allege as follows : As to her harlotry, thero 
is no reason to suppose that her profession 
was held in any disrepute among tho 
Canaanites, or that she was awaro of there 
being any harm iu it; and that, at any rate 
after her conversion, she became the honour- 
able wifo of a chief in Israel. As to her 
lying, strict truthfulness in all circum- 
stances was not likely to be known to her 
as a necessary virtue; Blichal, not t> 
mention others, lied to Saul's messengers 
in order to save David's life, and oven somo 
Christian casuists allow falsehood in such 
cases. As to her treachery, what she held 
to be her religious duty properly took pre- 
cedence of any sentiment of hopeless pa- 
triotism; and, after all, what she did was 
only to save the spies from a cruel death, 
not to correspond with the enemy or open 
the gates of her oity to them. Such excuse* 
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for what might seem amin in her are valid. 
But the mam point to be observed is this — 
that, whatever her enlightenment, as a 
heathen, in principles of morality familiar 
to us Christians, she stands out in the sacred 
record as having been saved and admitted 
into Israel on account of her faith in the 
one true God, and action in accordance 
with her faith. What is said of Jael (Dr. 
Arnold's 'Sermons on Interpretation of 
Scripture') maybe still more said of her: 
M They who serve him honestly up to the 
measure of their knowledge are according 
to the general course of his providence 
encouraged and blessed; they whose eyes 
and hearts are still fixed upwards, on duty, 
not on self, are precisely that smoking flax 
which he will not quench, but cherish 
rather, till the smoke be blown into a 
flame." Be it observed, however, that 
Joel's murderous deed — much less easily 
defensible than Bahab's conduct — is no- 
where adduced in the New Testament as 
on instance of faith. Amongj the names 
that follow here Barak is mentioned, but not 
Jael. The only ground for supposing her 
to be approved in Scripture is her being 
called "Mossed" in Deborah's triumphal 
song, uttered in tho flush of victory. But 
we are not bound to accept that " prophet- 
ess," however inspired for her peculiar 
mission, as an oracle on questions of 
morality. 

Vers. 82—84. — And what shall I more say 1 
for the time would fail me to tell of Gideon, 
and of Barak and Samson and Jephthah; 
and of David and Samuel and the prophets : 
who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
•topped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
power {Z&rajur) of fire, eseaped the edge of the 
■word, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight (literally, were made 
ttrong in tear), turned to flight armies of 
aliens. The names thus mentioned nro 
meant as prominent specimens of the long 
array of Israel's heroes to tho end of tnc 
■acred history, though, for the avoidance of 
prolixity, the list is not continued beyond 
the foundation of tho kingdom under David 
and Samuel. Among the judges, Gideon is 
mentioned first, though he came after Barak, 
probably as being tho most famous hero, 
as well as more remarkable in the his- 
tory for faith and heroism. "Tho day of 
Midian " is referred to by Isaiah (ix. 4 ; x. 
26). as the memorablo triumph of ancient 
days. Hence (the arrangement of tho tc's 
and iral's of the Textus Keceptus being re* 
tained) Gideon is first mentioned singly, 
and is succeeded bv two groups — viz. Barak, 
Samson, and Jephthah, representing the 
period of the judges generally ; then David 
and Samuel, representing that of the kings 



and prophets. The deeds enumerated in 
the following verses need not be appropri- 
ated exclusively 'to particular heroes, out 
may be rather taken as denoting generally 
the kind of exploits by which faith was 
evidenced throughout the history. Some, 
however, seem to have special references, 
as the stopping of lions' mouths, and 
quenching tno power of fire, to the incidents 
recorded in the Book of Daniel. " Escaped 
tho edge of the sword," though peculiarly 
applicable to Elijah (of. 1 Kings xix. 10, 
14, "have slain thy prophets with the 
sword, and I, even I, only am left," etc.), 
has, of course, many other applications. 
Somo see in " out of weakness were made 
strong " a special allusion to Samson's re* 
covery of his strength, but it is better taken 
in general reference to the frequent in- 
stances of the weak things of this world 
being enabled through faith to confound 
the strong, and the few to prevail against 
tho many. Numerous expressions to this 
effect in the Psalms, when the psalmist 
rises out of the depths of humiliation and 
weakness into confident reliance on Divine 
aid, will suggest themselves at onoe; and 
the instances of Gideon, Jonathan, David. 
and others, will occur readily to the mind. 
In the four concluding clauses of ver. 84 
Delitzsch supposes tho Maccabean heroes 
to be specifically alluded to— partly because 
of the word *apc/i£oXi) being used here, as 
it is also frequently in 1 Maccabees, in tho 
sense of "encamped army," instead of its 
proper and usual one of " camp " as in oh. 
xiii. 11, 13 (cf. Acts xxi. 10; xxiii. 10) 
This coincidence of usago docs add to the 
probability that tho Maccabean history, to 
which all the expressions are very suitable, 
was at any rate included in the writer's 
view. But in tho history of Gideon too 
(Judg. vit. 2) tho LXX. has irape/uloAi) for 
the host encamped ; koX ttpafuv vaaa 4 *a- 
ptH&oK-ij. Allusion to Blaccabees is more 
distinctly evident in ver. 35, as will be seen. 
The expression, "obtained promises (M- 
tvX°* **ayy***wy)" surely expresses having 
l>romisc8 fulfilled to them, not merely having 
promise made to them. " Promises" being 
in the plural, and without an article, so as 
to include all prophetic promises even of a 
temporal character, such as that to David 
that he should reign instead of Saul, — there 
is no need here to reconcile the assertion with 
that of ver. 39, " received not tho promise 
(oitK iKOfilacurro n}y iTayytXlav) ; " on which 
expression, however, see below. 

Ver. 35. — Women received their dead 
raised to life again (literally, from, or, out of 
resurrection. The A.V. gives the sense in 
good English ; only the force of the repe- 
tition of the word "resurrection" at the 
end of the verse is lost); and others were 
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tortured, not accepting deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better reeurrection. 
The first part of this yeree evidently refers 
to 1 Kings xvii. 22 and 2 Kings iv. 86— the 
memorable instances in the Old Testament 
of mothers having had their sons restored 
to them from death. The latter part is as 
evidently suggested at least by the narra- 
tive of 2 Mace. vii. ; whore it is recorded 
how, undor the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, seven sons of one mother were 
tortured and put to death ; how one of them, 
in the midst of his tortures, having deliver- 
ance and advancement offered him if he 
would forsake the Law of his fathers, cour- 
ageously refused the offer; and how both 
they and their mother, who encouraged 
them to persevere, reiterated their hope of a 
resurrection from the dead. The " better 
resurrection" means the resurrection to 
eternal life by them looked for, which was 
•' better " than the temporary restoration to 
life in this world granted to the sons of the 
widow of Zarephath and the Shunammite ; 
while the articlo in the Greek before " de- 
liverance " (ri)v larok&rpoHnv) may be due 
to the thought of that which is recorded to 
have been offered to those in the writer's 
immediate view. There is some doubt as to 
the exact import of the word h-vfiwaad<rdfi<ray 
(translated " tortured "). The usual mean- 
ing of the Greek word is * to beat," as a drum 
is beaten, from rv/Mrajw, a drum or drum- 
stick : and drorv/uraWfcu' means " to beat to 
death." But, inasmuch as the instrument 
of torture to which Eleazar (whose martyr- 
dom is related in the preceding chapter of 
2 Maccabees) was brought is called r6 rtf/i- 
ravov (vi. 19, 28), it has been supposed 
that the punishment referred to was the 
stretching of the victims, in the way of a 
rack, on a sort of wheel called a tympanum, 
on which they were then beaten to death, 
as Eleazar was. So Vulgate, dittenti sunt. 
The (act that the seven of 2 Mace, vii were 
not so martyred, but by fire and other tortures, 
is not inconsistent with this view ; for our 
author need not bo supposed to confine his 
view to them, but uses tho word suggested 
by Elcaznr's case. Whatever be the exact 
import of the word, tho A.V. ("were tor- 
tured ") 8uflicicntly gives the generally in- 
tended meaning. 

Vers. 36— 38.— And others had trial of 
mookings and soourgings, yea, moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment : they were 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword : they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented 
(rather, evil-entreated) ; (of whom the world 
was not worthy:) wandering In deserts, and 
mountains, and dens, and the eaves of the 
earth. In this general review particular 



oases may again have suggested gome of 
the expressions used. The mention of 
44 mookings " is prominent in the Blaccabean 
history; w bonds aud imprisonments " recall 
Hanani, Micaiah, and Jeremiah; "they 
were stoned" recalls Zachariah son of 
Jehoinda (2 Chron. xxiv. 20; cf. Matt, 
xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. 51 ; also Matt xxiii. 87 ; 
Luke xiii. 34). " They wandered in sheep- 
skins (>ci|A«ra?f ) and in deserts " peculiarly 
suggests Elijah (his mantle being called 
HHk-rlp in the LXX., 2 Kings ii. 13, 14), 
though the Blaccabean heroes also took 
refuge in "deserts and mountains" (1 
Mace it). "Sawn asunder" (denoting a 
mode of executing martyrs of which there 
is no instance in the Old Testament or 
Apocrypha) most probably refers to a well- 
known tradition about Isaiah, who is said 
to have so suffered under Manasseh. Alford 
thus gives the notioes found elsewhere of 
this tradition: "Justin Martyr •Trypho,' 
§ 120 ; Tertullian, ' Cont Gnosi Scorpiao./ 
8, and « De Patient,' 14 ; Origan, ' Ep. ad 
African.;' Lactantius, 'Inst/ iv. 11; Pa.- 
Epiphanius, ' Vit Proph. ; ' Augustine, ' De 
Civ. Dei,' xviii 24 ; Jerome, on Isa. lvii. 1." 
Jerome calls it a " certissima traditio apud 
JudsBoa," and says that this passage in the 
Epistle was by most referred to the passion of 
Isaiah. The tameness and apparent unappro- 
priateness of tho verb tire ipdV&Qffor (" were 
tempted ") in ver. 36, in the midst of an enu- 
meration of cruel modes of death, has led to a 
prevalent view that it is a corruption of the 
original text Various conjectures have been 
made, the most tenable being (1) that it is an 
interpolation, arising from the repetition by 
some copyist of 4*plc$ii<rar t which was after- 
words altered to hrcip&a$ri(rav : or (2) that it 
is a substitution for some other word through 
error in transcription, the most likely con- 
lecture as to the word originally written 
being i*frfi<rfhi<rat> or fcrvpdV0q<rai', equiva- 
lent to "were burnt." Either form, especially 
the latter, might easily be changed to tVci- 
oMqira* : and thus death by fire would have 
keen originally included in the enumeration, 
which was likely to have been the case, espe- 
cially since it is mentioned prominently in 
the account of the martyrdom of tho seven 
sons. But, as there is no authority of any 
manuscript for a different word, this is 
mere conjecture; though the omission of 
the word altogether in some few manu- 
scripts and versions, and variations of read- 
ing m others, suggest some uncertainty as to 
the original text The word inipda thprcu' 
if genuine, may possibly have been sug- 
gested by alliteration, and by thought of 
the temptations to apostatise prominent in 
the account both of Eleazar and of the seven 
sons. 
Vers. 39, 40.— And these all, having ob- 
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tained a good report (literally, having been 
witnessed of, as in ver. 2) through kith, 
received not the promise: God having pro- 
vided (or, foreseen) aome better thing for (liter- 
ally, concerning) as, that they without ns 
should not be made perfect. There is no con- 
tradiction between the assertion here made, 
that none of the saints of old " received the 
promise (Jir<y4/<ra>To r^v ixarrytklar) " and its 
being said of Abraham (ch. vi. 15) that ho 
did u obtain the promise (tttirvx* rijt «»* 
ayytklas)" For though in both passages 
"tne promise," i.e. the groat Messianic 
promise (not "promises," as in ver. 83, 
supra), is spoken of— or at any rate, in the 
caso of Abraham, ultimately referred to— 
yet the verbs used are different and have 
different meanings. He *' obtained " or at- 
tained to it, in the sense of having it con- 
firmed and assured to him and his seed 
(see note on eh. vi 15); but he did not 
actually get it so as to reduce it to posses- 
sion and enter into the enjoyment of it 
The realization of ail that & meant by the 
word here used is, indeed, even to Christian 



believers, still future (for cf. eh. x. 86, 
fra KOfd<nio0i rij¥ IwayytKlay). Nay, it is 
future also in its fulness, even to the saints 
at rest ; for in the passage just quoted it is 
plainly intimated that the entire fulfilment 
will not be till '* he that shall come " comes; 
tA till the second advent The redeemed 
whose probation on earth is over are indeed, 
in one sense, said to be already " perfected " 
(c£ ch. x. 14; xii. 23); but still the M per- 
fect consummation and bliss both in body 
and soul " is nowhero in the New Testameut 
contemplated till " the cn<l." In the mean 
time, even the saints under the heavenly 
altar still cry, " Lord, how long ? " and the 
Spirit and the bride any, "Come, Lord 
Jesus." The full idea, then, of ver. 40 may 
be that, according to the eternal Divine pur- 
pose, the promise of redemption should not 
be fully realized till the number of the elect 
shall be accomplished, and all the redeemod 
of all ages since the world began shall bo 
gathered together through Christ in one, 
and God shall be all in all. 



HOMILETICS. 

Vera. 1 — $.—The nature and power of faith. In the close of the previous chapter, the 
apostle has spoken of faith as the principle of spiritual life, and the spring of patient 
endurance. He has quoted a great saying from Habakkuk, " The just shall live by 
faith ; " and he now proceeds to vindicate its truth in a series of brilliant biographical 
illustrations. First of all, however, the apostle supplies a theoretic definition or descrip- 
tion of saving (kith. 

I. The nature of faith. (Ver. 1.) Faith is a natural principle of the mind. All 
men exercise it with regard to earthly things. But spiritual faith has for its objects a 
higher class of realities — the truths of religion revealed in the Bible. In the text this 
faith is looked at in the most general and comprehensive way. It is viewed, not so 
much as an act, but as a state of mind, and as antithetical to sight. 1. Faith is the eye 
of ike soul. It is " the conviction of things not seen" — the organ by which we look 
upon the invisible and the eternal. And, if faith is the eye, the Bible is the eye-glass 
through which faith looks. The objects of spiritual faith are all supernatural I y revealed 
truths— '' the things of God," " the things of the Spirit." These embrace all the great 
truths concerning God, man, the way of salvation, the Church, the last things. The 
believer's conviction of these " things not seen " rests upon the testimony of God, given 
not only outwardly — by the lips and pens of inspired men, but inwardly— by the witness 
of the Spirit himself within the soul. " Seeing is believing " in the world of sense ; but 
In the domain of faith this maxim is reversed, for in spiritual things " believing i* 
seeing." 2. Faith is the hand of the soul. It is " the confidence of things hoped for." 
The universe of the unseen contains those glorious realities which are the objects of 
spiritual hope. And those realities faith grasps. Saving faith is appropriating faith, 
lhe " things hoped for * are all involved in the coming of Christ's kingdom, which shall 
bring with it the final triumph of truth over error, and of good over evil. They include 
also, in subordination to this crowning hope, whatever is necessary for the spiritual 
cleansing and culture and comfort of the individual believer ; as e.g. the forgiveness of 
sins, peace with God, victory over indwelling evil, growing likeness to Christ, the com- 
munion of saints, and the prospect of a blessed immortality. The man whose heart 
reposes on these hopes will be no longer dominated by the things " which are seen " 
and " temporal." He will become heavenly-minded. His faith will make him the 
longer the more humble, pure, laborious, courageous, meek, long-suffering, forgiving. 
" The just shall live by faith." * 
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II. Tire foundation-doctrine of faith. fVer. 3.) Here the author specifies, as 
ono of the great objects of faith, what is really the fundamental truth of all religion, as 
it is also the first utterance of revelation (Gen. i. 1)— the doctrine of the creation of the 
world by the living God. For our knowledge of this truth we are indebted exclusively 
to the Bible. Human theories regarding the origin of the universe have been mere con- 
jectures. Heathen philosophers have dreamed of the eternal existence of matter ; or 
they have taught, in some form or other, the doctrine " that what is seen hath been 
made out of things which do appear." Unaided reason has never ascended by the steps 
of the design-argument "up to nature's God." Faley's famous illustration of the 
watch suggests a conclusive syllogism only to the Christian theist What, then, does 
the apostle assert here regarding creation ? 1. That all that exists in time and space 
was skilfully framed and finished by a simple fiat of the Almighty. 2. That it follows 
that the universe was not formed out of any pre-existing materials whatsoever, but was 
created by God out of nothing. The question of the mode in which " the worlds have 
been framed " is one, when regarded from the spiritual point of view, of very slight 
importance. It matters little whether " what is seen " assumed its present form in 
connection with a series of creative acts, or by a process of evolution. What faith lays 
stress on is this, that the universe is in no sense self-existent, but owes its genesis to 
the will of a personal Creator or E vol ver. Ancient paganism deified the power of 
nature, and atheistic evolution in our own time sees in matter the " promise and 
potency" of all life. But the candid, sober confession of science still is, tnat "behind 
and above and around the phenomena of matter and of force, remains the unsolved 
mystery of the universe." Now, revelation explains this mystery. The doctrine of a 
personal Creator is the foundation-doctrine of faith. If this truth be accepted, it 
follows that miracles are possible, and that a supernatural revelation is not an 
unlikely blessing. If God has made us in his own image, then surely we are heirs of 
immortality ; and, although we have gone astray from him, peradventure he may hear 
us when we call upon him, and may graciously receive us back into his favour. 

III. The power of faith to foru character. (Ver. 2.) The " things not seen " 
and " hoped for " control the life of the believer. They engage his attention. They 
call forth his energies. They mould his habits. They direct his affections. The con- 
viction and the confidence which make his character what it is are grounded, not upon 
knowledge, but upon testimony. This truth receives splendid illustration in the lives 
of the saiuts who lived during the twilight before the rise of the Sun of righteousness. 
" The elders " are the Hebrew fathers, and " the world's grey fathers " of antediluvian 
times. They trusted in a Saviour who was yet only " hoped for," and in a sacrifice for 
sin that was " not seen." Although they lived so very long ago, and although tho 
truth which they rested on was still but imperfectly developed, yet theirs was saving 
faith, and it was vigorous, valiant, victorious. For, faith is the belief of a Divine testi- 
mony, whatever that testimony may be. Under every dispensation the believer has ven- 
tured his eternal interests upon the bare word of God. " The elders had witness borne to 
them," i\e. the approving testimony of God and his Word. And the apostle proceeds, in 
the verses which follow, to name some of these illustrious elders, and to show that their 
excellence of character was due to tho moral power of their faith. This chapter, accord- 
ingly, may be said to point out some of the great constellations which blazed in the 
firmament of the Jewish dispensation. Or it may be compared to a national picture- 
gallery of the soldiers of faith, and their battles. Or its verses may be likened to tho 
epitaphs on the ancient monuments in the fair and venerable abbey of the Old Testa- 
ment Church. 

In conclusion, have we this faith ? The assent of the intellect to Bible truth is not 
enough. Faith for us means personal trust in a personal Saviour. Spiritual faith is a 
grace ; it is God-given. Only the Holy Spirit can enable us to be guided, in our whole 
walk and conduct, by the unseen and eternal realities. 

Vera. 4 — 7. — Faith of the antediluvian taints. The apostle, having gone to the first 

Eige of the Bible for the foundation-doctrine of faith, has only to turn the leaf to find 
s first historical illustrations. 

I. The example of Abel. (Ter. 4.) In what respect was Abel's sacrifice " more 
excellent " than Cain's ? 1. Some answer — Because its materials were more valuable, and 
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also more carefully selected. Gain presented an oblation of vegetables, taking the first 
that came to hand ; while Abel offered an animal sacrifice, and the choicest which his flock 
could supply. 2. Others judge that Abel's sacrifice was "more excellent" because of 
the living faith of which it was the expression. He worshipped in spirit and in truth ; 
whereas Gain's offering was that of a formalist and a hypocrite. 3. uut the true view, 
we apprehend, must go deeper than either of these. Abel's sacrifice was better, not 
merely because he brought it in faith, but because his faith led him to select an offer- 
ing which was in itself more appropriate than that of Gain. " The Lord had respect 
unto Abel" for what he himself was, as reflected in what he gave (Gen. iv. 4). His 
offering, we may presume, was an act of faith resting upon the Divine testimony 
regarding " the seed of the woman," and the necessity of atonement by blood. But Gain, 
in presenting only fruit, declared thereby his disbelief in the gospel promise, and his 
repudiation of the appointed way of salvation. So, God bore visible witness to Abel 
" that he was righteous " (Gen. iv. 4 — 12} ; and the first martyr has in consequence 
become distinguished as "righteous Abel'' (Matt, xxiii. 35 ; 1 John iil 12). Indeed, 
Abel still speaks to the whole Church by his faith. He teaches us that we can only 
approach God through the propitiation of Christ, and that in pleading the one propitia- 
tion we must bring also the sacrifice of " a broken spirit' 9 

II. The example of Enoch. (Vers. 5, 6.) What a contrast between the end of 
Abel's earthly life and that'of Enoch I And what a pleasant break in the melancholy 
monotone of Gen. v., " And he died/ 1 are the sweet words used regarding Enoch's removal : 
" He was not, for God took him " (ver. 24) 1 Here we have : 1. A statement regarding 
Enoch's translation, (Ver. 5.) His faith is represented as the reason on account of wh ich 
he was transported to heaven without tasting of death. His wonderful removal was 
the reward of his singularly holy life ; and that, in turn, was the fruit of his faith. 12. 
An argument in support of this statement. (I) Such is the representation of the Old 
Testament (ver. 5). Enoch's translation is tnere said (Gen. v. 24) to havo taken place 
in consequence of the peculiar favour of God. Scripture bears witness to him " that 
he had been well-pleasing unto God " before it informs us of his glorification. (2) It is 
self-evident that none but a believer can obtain the Divine favour (ver. G). The spring 
of holiness is always faith. Enoch, like Abel, had met with the unseen Jehovah over 
a bleeding sacriGcc. He had lived under a sense of the Divine presence. He had con- 
fided in God, and cultivated congeniality with him. He had been a witness for him to 
a sensuous and ungodly world. The apostle mentions in this connection two indis- 
pensable articles of faith regarding God. First, his being. To believe in God is to bo 
convinced of a truth " not seen," and made evident only by revelation. Secondly, his 
benevolence. To believe in God as " a Rewarder " is to cherish " the confidence of things 
hoped for." But the gospel revelation alone assures us of Jehovah's accessibility, and 
of the principles of his moral administration. Yet Enoch, albeit he lived in the scanty 
twilight of the patriarchal economy, firmly grasped theso great doctrines ; and the faith 
of them led him on, step by step, until he found himself in the glorious presence of God 
iu heaven. 

HL The example of Noah. fVer. 7.) The name of Noah is associated with a stu- 
pendous catastrophe, the faith of which, while it was " not seen as yet, " brought deliver- 
ance to himself and his family, and constituted him the second lather of the human 
race. 1. Noah's faith was severely tried. The Deluge, of which he was forewarned, 
was an unprecedented event, and could only take place by a miracle. Then, for moro 
than a century after the warning was given, and indeed until the very day when it 
began to be fulfilled, there were no premonitions of its fulfilment. During all that 
time, too, Noah had to labour at the gigantic task of constructing the ark, amid tho 
jeers of an ungodly world. 2. His faith bravely triumphed. The victory is seen in his 
. godly fear," and his unquestioning obedience. It appears in his invincible persever- 
ance as the builder of the ark, and as " a preacher of righteousness." It is reflected in 
the confidence with which he obeyed the Divine summons to enter the ark while tho 
sky was yet cloudless. And Noah's triumphant faith u condemned the world ; " for the 
event showed that the doom of its unbelief was just 3. His faith was richly rewardd. 
It brought him' the highest honour. It was tho means of confirming his already emi- 
nent piety, and of certifying his possession of " righteousness.'' It made him an " heir 
of God." 
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Lessons. In Abel, we see faith as the condition of acceptable worship ; in Enoch, as 
the root of godliness ; in Noah, as the principle of separation from the life and destiny 
of the ungodly. Again, Abel's faith condemns the spirit which denies the necessity of 
an expiatory atonement ; Enoch's, the spirit of secularism, positivism, agnosticism ; 
Noah's, the spirit which stumbles at the possibility of miracles. 

Vers. 8— 19.— Faith of the Hebrew Pilgrim Fathers. What Anglo-Saxon could 
look without emotion on the granite boulder at New Plymouth — " the corner-stone of a 
nation n — upon which the Pilgrim Fathers of New England stepped ashore from tho 
Mayflower? And, in like manner, what Jew can think but with enthusiasm of those 
three glorious names — Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? The verses before us were well 
fitted to stir the hearts' blood of the Hebrews to whom this treatise was addressed. 
And they should stir ours too; for these patriarchs are the Pilgrim Fathers of all the 
men of faith. We shall consider the passage chiefly in connection with Abraham, the 
father of the faithful. In his spiritual life there were at least four great crises — four 
occasions upon which his faith was severely tried, and came forth victorious. The 
apostle introduces his reference to each of these with the expression which is the refrain 
of the whole chapter—" By kith" (vers. 8, 9, 11, 17). 

I. Abraham's faith was SHOWN in his emioration. (Ver. 8.) It was a hard 
command which he received, to leave his native country, and to cast himself upon tho 
bare promise of God for another home. He had to break the ties which bound him to 
t he scenes of his youth. He was at first ignorant as to what country he was going. 
His long journey would expose him to hardships and dangers. Tet Abraham did not 
hesitate to obey. He gathered his flocks together, and set out with his household 
caravan. It was impossible that be could have comprehended the large plan of Provi- 
dence, of which only one little corner was unfolded in his call ; but the precept and tho 
promise were sufficient to determine his action. So he put his hand trustfully into tho 
j-reat hand of God, and allowed him to guide his feet. Abraham's emigration was the 
first link in the golden chain of the triumphs of his faith. It teaches us such lessons 
as these — that personal religion (1) takes its rise in God ; (2) is the fruit of a Divine 
revelation ; and (3) is the product of an earnest faith. 

II. Abraham's faith was shown in his lifelong pilgrimage. (Vers. 0, 10, 
13 — 1C.) When he arrived in Canaan, the patriarch found that he was not to receive 
immediate possession of the land. Indeed, while he lived, it remained still but " tho 
land of promise." He dwelt in tents. He did not build any walled city. Tho only 
piece of ground which he ever acquired was a burying-placc. But his view of the 
meaning of the covenant expanded with his spiritual experience. Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Jacob, gradually learned that tho promise of an inheritance in tho literal 
Canaan was in their own case an illusion. Yet they did not conclude that it had been 
a delusion. They learned to understand the promises spiritually, and were persuaded 
that God would fulfil his word even to themselves, in a deener way than at first they 
had dreamed. So they steadfastly maintained their faith ; ana, viewing Canaan as a type 
of heaven, " confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth." Abraham 
was content to feel always from home in this world. Although he became immensely 
wealthy, he continued spiritually a pilgrim. His maxim was not that of sense, " A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; " rather, as a prince of the men of faith, " ho 
looked for the city which hath the foundations." The fatherland for which he longed 
was not the place of his birth, else he could easily have rccrossed the Euphrates (ver. 
15). " llie heirs of the promise " sought their homo in heaven. And so, " These 
all died in faith," is the epitaph common to all the monuments in Patriarchs 9 Corner 
of the abbey church of the Old Testament And because they so died, God conde- 
scended to take one of his great Bible-names from those Hebrew Pilgrim Fathers — 
" The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." 

III. ABBAHAM'8 FAITH WAS SHOWN DUBIKO HI8 mOTBACTED CHILDLESSNESS. (Vers. 

11, 12.) This severe trial Sarah shared with him. If the faith of Abraham forms, as it 
were, the magnificent frontispiece of the volume of Jewish history, Sarah's faith occupies 
the position of the vignette upon the title-page (Isa. li. 2). The time came when the 
birth of a child to them was, numanly speaking, doubly impossible ; and yet God said 
that the covenant would not be fulfilled in the line of IshmaeL Had it not been for 
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their faith, accordingly, Sarah's son Isaac would never have been born ; and the promise 
could not nave been realized that Abraham should have a posterity— both natural and 
spiritual — numerous as the stars in the Eastern sky, or as the sand-grains upon the 
shore of ocean. 

IV. Abraham's faith was shown in the sacrifice of his son. (Vers. 17 — 19.) 
This extraordinary event was the final strain to which his faith was subjected- It was 
a dreadful ordeal, and one from which even most good men would have recoiled with 
horror. The patriarch was commanded to offer up the most precious of all sacrifices. 
He was to perform a deed abhorrent to the most sacred human affection. He was 
required to put to death the heir of the Divine promise, and thus appear to destroy the 
hopes which clustered round him. Yet by faith Abraham sustained this lost and 
crowning trial. His submission was entire. His obedience was perfect. The apostle 
says definitely that he "offered up Isaac;" for the sacrifice was completely accom- 
plished in the patriarch's will before the angel stayed his hand. And what was tlio 
faith which comforted his heart and nerved his arm, at this unparalleled crisis of his 
spiritual life? Abraham accounted that "God is able to raise up, even from the 
dead." He was sure that Isaac would be restored to life again, rather than that the 

E remise should fail. Isaac's resurrection would not be a greater miracle than his birth 
ad been. And, the apostle adds, the patriarch really did receive Isaac from the dead, 
figuratively speaking (ver. 19). An achievement so sublime evinced that complete 
self-consecration and submission to God's will which belongs only to perfect faith, and 
thus certifies Abraham's right to the loftv title of " father of the faithful/' 

Application. 1. Are we ready to obey any call of God, whether relating to our 
outer life or to our soul-life? 2. Do we feel ourselves to be "strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth," or could we take an eternity of our present life, provided our material 
circumstances were comfortable ? 8. Have we the faith which can laugh at impos- 
sibilities rather than disbelieve the Divine promise? 4. Have we unreservedly conse- 
crated to God our soul, our life, our all ? Happy is each heart that can " make melody 
to the Lord " in the words of the hymn— 

" The God of Abraham praise, 
At whose supreme command 
From earth I rise, and seek the joys 
At his right hand. 
I all on earth forsake, — 
Its wisdom, fame, and power ; 
And him my only Portion make, 
My Shield and Tower. 9 ' 

(Olivers.) 

Vers. 20—22. — Faith of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. Each of these patriarchs died in 
tho firm confidence of " things hoped for," and pronounced prophetic blessings upon 
his descendants accordingly. The patriarchal benedictions were the expressions of a faith 
in the promises of the covenant, which was strong enough to bear the test of a death-bed. 

I. Isaacs blessing. (Ver. 20.) The prophecy here referred to was divinely 
inspired. It was not the utterance merely or parental love. The Holy Spirit revealed 
to Isaao the fortunes of his two sons; and, believing the revelation, he felt himself 
impelled by an irresistible impulse to declare it. The sin of Rebekah and Jacob in 
intercepting for the latter what his father had intended for Esau did not make the 
promise of none effect. Had Isaac been announcing only his own pleasure, he would 
most certainly have recalled the words which Jacob had appropriated so treacherously ; 
but the patriarch felt that he dared not do so. He was rersuaded that he had been 
made only the mouthpiece of the Divine will respecting the person who stood before 
him at the time. He saw that the blessing of the firstborn had been providentially 
directed towards his younger son, and he confessed his inability to reverse it (Gen. 
xxvii. 33). Isaac blessed his sons "by faith" in tho revelation regarding them of 
which he was the recipient. 

II. Jacob's blessing. (Ver. 21.) It was faith in a Divine testimony made in turn 
to Jacob that caused him (Gen. xlviiL 5, 15—20) both to predict that Joseph should 
have a double portion in Israel through his two sons, and to bestow the larger blessing 
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upon Ephraim, the younger. The patriarch knew that it would he a greater honour to 
these two young men to become each the head of a little Israel it ish clan, than even tc 
take rank through their mother as Egyptian princes. And behind this benediction of 
his grandsons there lay also Jacob's firm faith in that provision of the covenant which 
gave the land of Canaan to his posterity. He had exacted from Joseph a promise upon 
oath that he should not be buried in Egypt, far from the graves of his kindred ; and ho 
devoutly thanked God, " leaning upon the top of his staff," for the assurance that bis 
body should rest in the land of promise (Gen. xlvii. 29 — 31). All this shows Jacob's 
faith in the future return of the Hebrews to Canaan as the land of their inheritance. 
And his faith looked also, we are persuaded, to the ''heavenly country" of which the 
land promised to Abraham was only the type. 

IIL Jobeph'8 blessing. (Ver. 22.) Amid the stern realities of the dying hour, the 
illustrious Joseph evinced the same bright and strong faith which had distinguished 
his father and his grandfather. It had never counted for much to him that ho was 
Pharaoh's prime minister. He had always been at heart a Hebrew, not an Egyptian. 
His hope was in the covenant promises. So, foreseeing the affliction of his people in 
Egypt, and their eventual exodus, he resolved that his body should not be buried in 
that land. His embalmed remains must be made useful, during the whole period of 
their bitter bondage, as a witness to Israel of the faithfulness of the God of Abraham. 
And tho tribes must carry his bones with them when they go to take possession of 
their inheritance. Joseph's faith is so great that he is content that his coffined clay 
tthould meanwhile remain unburied. So he died, leaving with his brethren this 
blessing : " God will surely visit you" (Gen. 1. 21, 25). His tender farewell shows us 
how steadfastly the eye of his faith was gazing upon tho unseen. 

Conclusion. The Christian Hebrews of the first century needed "like precious 
faith " with these three patriarchs, to enable them to discharge the duties and endure 
the sufferings to which they were called in connection with their Christian disciplcshin. 
And so also do we Gentile believers of these last times. Only faith in " things to 
come " — confidence in the.life and immortality which have been brought to light through 
the gospel — will enable us to live obediently and to die triumphantly. 

Vers. 23— 29.— The faith of Moses. These verses exhibit specimen deeds of faith 
done in connection with the redemption of Israel from Egypt. None of the heroes of 
faith in this illustrious roll is more eminent than Moses, and no other biography is 
more dramatic. He shines amongst the constellations of " the elders" as a star of the 
first magnitude. Consider— 

I. The faith of Moses' parents during his infancy. (Ver. 23.) Had it not 
been for their piety, the child would have perished. The preservation of his infant 
life was due to an act of faith in the covenant God of their fathers. On what revelation 
did this faith rest? It maybe that Amram and Jochebcd saw in the pre-eminent 
beauty of the child a forecast of the Divine, favour. More probably, however, they 
had received a revelation from heaven respecting him, and had been taught to regard 
his beauty as a sign for the confirmation of their faith. So their confidence in the 
God of Abraham, and in the promise of deliverance from bondage, and in the testimony 
regarding the part which their newly born son was to act in the emancipation, led 
them to disregard Pharaoh's cruel edict. Jochebcd was quite consciously resting the 
floating cradle of papyrus in the hollow of God's hand when she loft it among tho 
roods on the brink of the Kile. She believed that he would protect the child, although 
she herself could do so no longer. And the romantic rescue of Moses, and his adoption 
by Pharaoh's daughter, were the reward which God gave to his parents* faith. 

II. The faith of Moses, as seen in his life-choice. (Vers. 24 — 2G.) Being 
himself the only free Hebrew of his time, he occupied the unique position of having it 
within his power to'mako a life-choice. And he did this w when ho was grown up;" 
i.e. after his judgment had ripened, and as the result of sober and manly deliberation. 
Moses elected to acknowledge Jehovah as his God, and to claim kindred with tho 
Hebrews as God's peculiar people. His choice was purely voluntary, and in making 
it he was actuated by principle and impelled by conscience. Notice : 1. His choice 
involved him in tremendous sacrifices. (Ver. 24.) Moses' prospects in Egypt were 
very brilliant He was a man of great natural genius and of extraordinary attainments 
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(Acts vii. 22). Wealth, refinement, ease, pleasure, power, were within his reach. He 
might have become a great statesman — perhaps Pharaoh's grand vizier. Josephns says 
that he was destined for the throne itself; and in those days Egypt was the most 
powerful of kingdoms. Yet, without any misgiving, he forsook the court, and renounced 
for ever these dazzling prospects. 2. Bis choice exposed him to sore afflictions. (Ver. 
25.) It involved his identifying himself with a nation of wretched slaves, who wero 
oppressed by a grinding tyranny. It brought him into close contact and companion- 
ship with hordes of ignorant bondmen. It called him to undergo persecution as the 
leader of the movement for their emancipation. Moses made his choice at the risk of 
his life; for, when he had avowed it in act, by killing the Egyptian slave-driver, 
" Pharaoh sought to slay " him (Exod. ii. 15). 8. It teas a heavenly-minded choke. 
(Vers. 25, 26.) It was not patriotism alone that dictated it, although Moses was 
passionately patriotic. Neither was it mere sympathy with his distressed countrymen, 
although he had a tender and feeling heart His choice was determined by his faith 
in Christ, in the future of his people, and in the realities of the unseen and eternal 
world. Moses chose (1) "reproach on account of Christ," He was, so to speak, a 
Christian before Christianity. He knew about the promised Messiah, although he 
might not know him by that name. He believed on him as the Deliverer that was to 
come; as the w Prophet" who was to be "raised up;" as the seed of Abraham, in 
whom all nations were to be blessed. And he resolved, through grace, to adhere to tho 
cause of Christ, however greatly it might be despised. He chose (2) to join " the people 
of God." Moses had learned from his mother-nurse of the glorious destiny of the 
Israelitish nation ; and had become persuaded that to belong to that nation, even in 
its miserable exile, was a greater honour than to stand upon the topmost step of tho 
Egyptian throne. So, wheu he took God for his Portion, he allied himself with the 
people of God, whose were " the adoption " and " the promises." He chose (3) " the 
recompense of reward? Moses' faith looked beyond the grave. His eye searched 
the eternal future until it rested upon the heavenly Canaan* Realizing that "better 
and abiding possession," he felt that he could not remain a prioce of the house of 
riiaraoh. To him even those pleasures of tho court which were in themselves innocent 
would bo " the pleasures of sin ; " and these, such as they were, he could enjoy only for 
a few short-lived years. So, after comparing the best of the world with the worst of 
religion, Moses decisively resolved to choose Jehovah as his God and heaven as his 
final home. And this life-choice, from whatever point of view we regard it, is thus 
seen to have been determined by his faith. 

HI. TnE faith of Moses as seen in his UFE-woBK. (Vers. 27 — 29.) For he not 
only took Jehovah for his Portion ; he served him courageously, and to tho end. 1. 
Jlis faith inspired the Exodus. (Ver. 27.) " He forsook Egypt," the reference being, 
as we judge, to his final departure at the head of the Hebrew nation. Moses believed 
tho Divine promise regarding Israel's redemption. His confidence in God nerved him 
for the unparalleled enterprise. He felt that he could not seriously be afraid ot 
Pharaoh, for his faith saw always the approving smile of the invisible Lord. Had it 
not been, however, for his trust in Jehovah, the great leader could not for forty years 
have sustained so nobly his onerous offices. It was this humble confidence in the 
I AM who had sent him, that kept Moses from either developing into a despot or 
degenerating into a demagogue. 2. IJis faith prompted to Hie celebration of the Pass- 
over. (Ver. 28.) Moses believed tbo Divine threatening respecting the destruction 
of the firstborn of the Egyptians, and the promise of exemption for every blood- 
besprinkled Hebrew dwelling. His trust in God was the root of his fearless courage in 
observio" the Passover feast amidst the bustle and excitement of that last eventful 
night in Egypt 3. His faith, together with that of the Israelites, led to the passage of 
the Bed Sea. (Ver. 29.) There was much unbelief, doubtless, mixed with the faith 
of the mass of the host, when they stood before the waters through which they were to 
march. Still, the fact of their obedience to the command to "go forward" did evince 
some faith on their part The confidence of Moses, however, never wavered. And it 
was his faith and theirs that moved the arm of the Almighty to prepare a pathway for 
them through the bed of the sea. The Egyptians, pursuing them, sank in the sands 
and waves ; for Pharaoh had received no revelation and no promise, and his pursuit 
was not an act of faith, but of presumption. 
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Conclusion. Tho chief lesson of this section centres in the choice of Moses. It 
requires faith still to enable one to make the right life-choice ; for worldly advantage 
does not always seem to be on the side of godliness. The question is sometimes asked, 
" Is it possible to make the best of both worlds?" And from the point of view of 
sense the answer is — No. Moses certainly did not make the best of this world, according 
to a worldly estimate of his life. He did not follow the principle of self-help, in tho 
secular way in which unspiritual men do. Rather, his choice led him " to bo evil- 
entreated,'' and to enduro " reproach." But from faith's point of view the unhesitating 
answer to the same question is — Yes. " Godliness is profitable for all things ; " although 
tho benefit of it in "the life which now is" consists almost certainly in the profit of 
affliction and tribulation, the profit of taking up the cross, and of treading in the foot* 
steps of the Man of sorrows. 

Vers. 30 — 38. — Exploit* and endurances of faith. The last two specific examples 
here cited are connected with the entrance of Israel into Canaan under Joshua. 1. 
The fall of JericJio. (Ver. 30.) That stronghold was not reduced as the result of a 
long siege. It was not successfully assaulted with engines of wnr. The only means 
employed were processions, trumpets, and shouts. But the Israelites did not doubt 
that the word of Jehovah would be fulfilled ; and, as the Divine reward of their faith, 
which they had shown in a sevenfold or perfect manner in " compassing Jericho about 
seven days," the wall fell down flat. 2. The safety of Rahab. (Ver. 31.) Rahab bad 
been a heathen woman, and at one time a woman of abandoned character ; but sho is 
now known to the world only as a heroine of faith. The object of her faith was tho 
God of Israel himself, and his purpose to procure Canaan for the chosen people. The 
ground of it was the miraculous passage of the Red Sea, and the overthrow of tho 
Amorites. Its fruit was seen in her determination at whatever risk to befriend the 
two scouts, as being Jehovah's servants. And the reward of Rahab's faith lay in her 
preservation amid the general destruction, and tho honour which she received in 
becoming an ancestress of the Messiah. — In this chapter the author had begun at tho 
beginning of Genesis ; and he has been turning over the Old Testament Scriptures 
almost page by page, and finding everywhere noble specimen-deeds of faith. But tho 
time would fail him were he to continue as he began. Although the galleries of 
Hebrew history arc crowded with portraits of spiritual heroes, our inspired guide tells 
us that wo may not linger any longer over individual pictures. He will permit us 
only a very hurried walk through the exhibition ; for he is anxious to introduce us to 
the masterpiece of the whole — tho portrait of " Jesus, the Author and Perfectcr of our 
faith " (ch. xii. 2). What a splendid sentence, or group of sentences, this in vers. 
32 — 381 How rhetorically resonant, and how spiritually triumphant 1 These verses 
may be said themselves to form "one great, magnificent picture, full of figures 
individually striking, and admirably disposed with regard to one another" (Dr. 
Lindsay). 

I. Summary of deeds done through faith. (Vers. 32 — 34.) The men of faith 
are all workers or soldiers. 1. Six famous heroes are mentioned by name (ver. 32). 
These are, four eminent judges; David, the illustrious king; and saintly Samuel, 
the first of " the prophets." 2. There follows a condensed and vivid description of the 
achievements of the heroes of faith (vers. 33, 34). The preacher may verify every 
one of these references from those great eras of Jewish nistory which extended in 
succession from the time of Joshua to the age of the Maccabees. 

IL Summary of sufferings borne through faith. (Yen. 35 — 38.) For the 
workers and soldiers of faith are also sufferers. Each expression in this eloquent 
epitome may be amply vindicated from the same eras of Hebrew history, and especially 
from the later periods, the time of the prophets, of the Captivity, and of the restoration. 
It is evident that the apostle has here prominently in view the sufferings of Judas 
Maccabauis and his brave compatriots in tho days of that monster of cruelty, Antiochus 
Epiphancs. The parenthesis in ver. 3d, while it is in itself a sweetly beautiful 
exclamation, also sums up tho character of the men of faith in a weighty monograph* 
Their persecutors condemned them as unworthy of living in tho world ; but, instead 
of that, the world was not worthy of them. These godly exiles and martyrs were 
" the salt of the earth.* 1 Their lives decked humanity, even in its periods of gross 
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darkness, with a coronal of spiritual lteht. Tbo apostle's design in this chapter is to 
convince his readers that in trusting Christ, and daring and bearing all things for him, 
they are exercising the very same principle that made u the elders M of the Jewish 
nation the men they were. The apostle stops at the time of the Maccabees. But it 
is for us to remember that the exploits and endurances of faith have been as great— 
in some respects greater (John xiv. 12) — in New Testament times than in the ages 
before Christ. We are prone to draw oftentimes too sharp a line between what we call 
"sacred history" and "profane history/' and we sometimes forget that the living 
God is as really present in the one as in the other. Reflect then, in closing, upon the 
triumphs of faith : (I) In the first century. E.g. John the Baptist ; the multitudes 
whom Christ healed; the holy women who ministered to him; the apostles after 
Pentecost. Think of the faith of (2) the world's explorers and colonizers. Columbus, 
the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eoglind, Livingstone, etc (3) Our men of science. 
Newton, Kepler, Faraday, etc. (4) The reformers, Wickliffe, Luther, Knox, Wesley, 
Chalmers, Howard, William Lloyd Garrison, etc. (5) The missionaries. Columba, 
Xavier, Williams, Martyn, Patteson, Moffat, Alexander Duff, etc. (6) The martyrs. 
Polycarp, Huss, Tyndale, Savonarola, Bunyan, the Covenanters of Scotland, etc. (7) 
Qofs "hidden ones." Kg. the business man who wilL rather lose his trade than 
soil his conscience ; the Bible-woman, working amid squalor and vice in the back lanes 
of our cities ; the dying believer, showing amid the pains of dissolution a beautiful 
resignation to the Divine will. There are multitudes living just now in obscurity, "of 
whom the world is not worthy," and of whom, until time shall have run its course, 
the world will never know. 

Vers. 39, 40. — Perfection through (he promise. In discoursing upon this confessedly 
difficult text, we shall not discuss the various interpretations that have been given to 
it, but Biraply unfold what we ourselves humbly judge to be its meaning. Consider — 

I. The promise. (Ver. 89.) That is, the fulfilment of the promise, or the promised 
blessing. The apostle can refer in this expression only to the great substantive 
promise of the Old Testament dispensation, that of the coming of the Messiah. It is 
the promise of " the seed of the woman" (Gen. iii. 15) and the seed of Abraham (Gen. 
xxii. 18) ; the promise of the setting up of the kingdom of heaven by the " Child born " 
(Isa. ix. 6, 7), and of the M pouring out of God's Spirit upon all flesh " (Joel ii. 28). 

II. The disadvantageous position of the Old Testament saints in delation to 
it. " These all," whose names appear in this chapter, are honourably mentioned in 
Scripture for their exploits and endurances as believers. The promise had been con- 
stantly made to them, and they "had seen it, and greeted it from afar" (ver. 13). 
But: 1. They " received not the promise." (Ver. 39.) Successive generations of godly 
men hoped for the advent through the weary centuries, and passed away before the 
Messiah had been born, or the true sacrifice offered, or the way into the holiest made 
manifest, or the great gift of the Spirit bestowed. They continued to the end of their 
lives under the temporal and preparatory economy — the dispensation of law and cere- 
mony and shadow. 2. They were " not made perfect" (Ver. 40.) Old Testament 
believers, while on earth, did not obtain the clear knowledge of gospel doctrine which 
we possess who have received " the Spirit of truth; " and they did not attain to the 
high level of spiritual happiness which is within our reach, now that Christ has sent us 
" the Comforter." And even in heaven, as this passage seems to imply, their know- 
ledge and joy did not become full until the realization of the promise, through the 
finished work of the Lord Jesus. There is, of course, no warrant in Scripture for the 
patristic and Romish doctrine of the limbus patrunu The souls of Old Testament 
saints, after they departed this life, did not experience a dreamy sort of existence in 
some dreary under-world until the time of Christ's ascension. Abel and Abraham, 
Moses and David, passed at once from earth to glory. This is true ; and yet it would 
appear, from the apostle's language in the verse before us, that these ancient heroes 
had to hope and wait for their perfection in knowledge and blessedness, until the death 
and resurrection and exaltation of the Son of God. Although safe in heaven, they 
continued to long and pray, as they had done on earth, for the coming of " the fulness 
of the time." Just as the entire humanity of the believer shall not be " made perfect " 
until the morning of the general resurrection, so even " the spirits of just men * (ch. 
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xii. 23) under the Jewish economy were not " made perfect " until the accomplishment 
of Christ's atoning work, at the beginning of the Christian era. 

III. The corresponding advantage enjoyed by New Testament believers. 
God has u provided some better thing concerning us " (vcr. 40). That is, we have 
received the fulfilment of the great gospel promise. Christ has come. He has achieved 
our redemption. He has sent to the Church his Holy Spirit He has given us a com- 
pleted Bible. He has founded a dispensation which is evangelical and spiritual, catholic 
and permanent* He has opened heaven over the world ; and we see the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man. Nor is this earthly life of higher pri- 
vilege the only advantage which we possess. For at death the believer's spirit now goes 
at once to be with Christ — a blessing which, prior to the advent, was in some mysterious 
sense denied to Old Testament saints. His soul has not to wait for its beatification. 
Immediately after death it is " made perfect" In the presence of the glorified Christ, 
nothing whatever is wanting to complete its blessedness, except only the resurrection 
of the body. 

IV. The perfection and uni^y of tiie Church since the advest. (Ver. 40 ) 
When the promise of an accomplished salvation was fulfilled to the Church on earth, ' 
its fulfilment brought long-looked-for perfection to the Church in heaven. The coming 
of Christ, while it may be said to have cut the world's history in twain, was at the . 
same time the meeting-place of the two great dispensations of religion, and of the ' 
universal Church of God. The centuries circle round the cross, and in it the Church 
of all ages finds its unity. The fulfilment of the promise in the earthly work of Christ, 
raised both the Church militant and the Church triumphant to a much loftier level 
than either had occupied before. The ancient heroes of faith could not have attained 
their new position except in connection with our accession of privilege. And thus all 
the saints who are now gathered in heaven, whether nurtured at first in the Jewish 
Church or in the Christian, have alike been " made perfect," and form one undivided 
society. It follows, too, that believers of all nations who arc presently on earth are in 
real union with this united society of glorified spirits. The Church militant and the 
Church triumphant constitute "one army of the living God." 

Conclusion. Although " the elders" laboured under great disadvantage, as regards 
the extent of their privileges, cornered with the Christian Hebrews of the first century 
and with us, their confidence in the promise was vigorous and persistent, valiant and 
victorious. They cherished this faith while on earth, and they continued to cling to 
it in heaven until it became changed to si^ht. How shameful, then, will it be to us, 
if we allow our faith to decline! For God has already largely fulfilled his promise of 
salvation. The first advent is now matter of history. Christendom presents to our 
view an ever-accumulating mass of Christian evidence. Our encouragement to per- 
severance is much greater than any which Jewish believers enjoyed under the old 
covenant. How miserably infatuated, therefore, shall we be if we allow our faith and 
hope in the Lord Jesus and in the second advent to fail, or even to vacillate ! 



HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Ver. 1. — The nature of faith. " Xow faith is the substance of things hoped for/* etc. 
This is not a definition or description of what is called, in theological phrase, saving 
faith. It does not set forth faith in Jesus Christ in particular, but faith in its general 
meaning and its comprehensive exercise. The text teaches us that — 

I. Faith is the demonstration of invisible realities. It is u the evidence of 
things not seen ; " Revised Version, " the proving of things not seen." There are two 
classes of unseen things: I. Things which are absolutely invisible. Of these we may 
mention : (1) God, a Being of almighty power, of infinite wisdom, of perfect holiness, etc. 
" No man nath seen (rod at any time.** " Whom no man hath seen, nor can see." (2) 
The human soul. That part of his being which thinks and feels, hopes and fears, loves 
and hates, no man in our present state hns seen. (3) Spiritual truth is invisible to 
our bodily eyes. We perceive it, but we cannot sec it. 2. Wrings which are relatively 
invisible, (1) There are great historical facts which are invisible to us. Some of these, 
are mentioned in this chapter ; e.g. the Creation, the Deluge. But those arc of tho 
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Greatest importance to us which are connected with the life and work, the suffering and 
oath, the resurrection and ascension of the Lord Jesus Christ — the great facts in the 
accomplishments of human redemption. These were witnessed by many, but to us they 
are invisible. Oar attitude in relation to them is a thing of the utmost moment to us. 
If we accept them, it must be by faith. (2) There are important future events which 
are invisible to us at present The heaven into which our Lord has entered, and where 
God is enthroned, is at present hidden from our eyes. And Hades, the great world of 
departed spirits, is impenetrably veiled from men in the flesh. The great and solemn 
judgment, and the different abodes and states of men after the judgment, are as yet 
invisible to our senses. Row, faith is the evidence, the " demonstration," the M actual 
proof," of these invisible things which are declared in the sacred Scriptures. " It is an 
act which itself gives the knowledge and proof of the existence of those things not 
seen. 1 ' " The essential meaning of the worn," says Mr. Matthew Arnold, " is ' power of 
holding on to the unseen. 1 " It is a deep and intense conviction of the existence and 
reality of thiugs and persons which are not apprehensible by the senses. 

II. Faith is the assubance ok desirable possessions. "Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for ; " Revised Version, " the assurance of things hoped for." It is a 
firmly grounded confidence of things hoped for. Two observations are suggested : 1. 
Some of these invisible things which are apprehended by faith are regarded as desirable 
and attainable. They are " hoped for." Hope is the " desire of good with a belief that 
it is obtainable ; " it is " well-grounded desire." We hope to receive in this present life 
Divioe grace and guidance, provision and preservation, spiritual help in our daily work 
and warfare, and illuminating and sanctifying influences. And in the life that is to 
come, we hope for heaven and all its blessedness; its entire freedom from sin and 
suffering ; its perfect purity and peace ; the holy and delightful fellowship of glorified 
saints ; the perpetual presence of our adorable Saviour and Lord ; and the enrapturing 
manifestation of God (1 John iii. 2, 8). We regard these things as attainable because 
they are promised to the sincere believer in the Lord Jesus Christ. And we hope for 
them through him. 2. Faith gives assurance of these desirable and attainable things. 
It appropriates such of them as may be obtained at present, and confidently anticipates 
those that are reserved for the future. It was well said by Ambrose, " The heir must 
believe his title to an estate in reversion before he can hope for it ; faith belidves its 
title to glory, and then hope waits for it. Did not faith feed the lamp of hope with oil, 
it would soon dio." And more, it brings future blessings into our present experience, 
and it gives to us foretastes of heavenly blessedness, which are a pledge and an earnest 
that our holiest and brightest hopes will meet with full and glorious fruition— 

" Where faith is sweetly lost in night, 
And hope in full, supreme delight, 
And everlasting love." 

W.J. 

Ver. 3. — The creation of the visible universe. " Through faith we understand that 
the worlds wero framed," etc The text suggests: 1. That Qod existed before the 
visible universe. As the architect must have lived before the edifice which he designed 
was built, so ho who designed and " built all things " existed before any of his creations. 
" Beforo the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world," etc. 2. That God's existence is distinct from and independent of the visible 
universe. God and nature are not identical. Nature is not God. God is not a poetic 
name for an infinite and impersonal spirit of the universe. He thinks, wills, and works ; 
and the universe is the expression and embodiment of his thoughts. The painter does 
r.ot lose his personality in the productions of his imagination and his pencil. And the 
Divine Artist existed before his works, and exists independently of his works. Tho 
text teaches : 3. That Qod is the Creator of the visible universe. " The worlds were 
framed by the Word of God," etc. Very early in this Epistle this truth is asserted. 
" Thou, Lottie in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens 
arc the works of thy hands." Our text brings before our notice-— 

I. The absoluteness of the cbeatiox. " Things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear." This statement implies : 1. That matter is not eternal. The 
universe was not made by God out of pre-existent materials. 2. That the visible 
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universe is neither self-originated nor the product of chance. On this point Archbishop 
Tlllotson forcibly observes, " How often might a man, after he had jumbled a set of 
letters in a bag, fling them out upon the ground before they would fall into an exact 
poem? How long might one sprinkle colours upon canvas, with a careless hand, 
before they would make the exact picture of a man ? How long might twenty 
thousand blind men, who should be sent out from the remote parts of England, 
wander up and down before they would all meet on Salisbury plain, and fall into 
rank and file, in the exact order of an army ? And yet this is much more easy to be 
imagined, than how the innumerable blind parts of matter should rendezvous them- 
selves into a world.* 9 8. The universe was absolutely created by God. He not only, 
formed and arranged its materials into order and beauty, but he created the materials 
themselves. As to the alleged impossibility or difficulty of creation in this absolute 
sense, Cud worth has well said, " It may well be thought as easy for God, or an omnipo- 
tent Being, to make a whole world, matter and all, i£ ofc forer, as it is for us to create 
a thought or to move a finger, or for the sun to send out rays, or a candle light, or, 
lastly, for an opaque body, to produce an image of itself in a glass of water, or to project 
a shadow ; all these imperfect things being but the energies, rays, images, or shadows, 
of the Deity. For a substance to be made out of nothing by God, or a Being infinitely 
perfect, is not for it to be made out of nothing in the impossible sense, because it comes 
from him who is aU.* 

II. The vast extent of the creation. " The worlds were framed by the word of 
God." Not simply our world, but all worlds. It is stated that in our sky there are 
one hundred millions of stars visible by the aid of a telescope, each of which is the > 
centre of a cluster of tributary stars, making together " a great multitude which no • 
man can number." All these worlds were created by the Almighty. And the pro- 
bably far more numerous host of worlds as yet undiscovered by man he created. How 
amazing is the extent to which the creative energy of God has been exercised ! 

HI. The beautiful obdeb of the creation. "The worlds were framed," or 
arranged, or adjusted by the word of God. How perfect are the relations of the worlds 
to each other! Carlyle says, " A star is beautiful. ... It has repose; no force dis- 
turbs its eternal peace. It has freedom ; no obstruction lies between it and infinity." 
May we not say this of all stars ? How beautifully and beneficently arc all things 
framed and ordered in our world ! The earth upon which we tread, and from which we 
derive our subsistence, has been fashioned in infinite wisdom and goodness to the natures 
and necessities of the creatures which dwell upon it. In its structure it is not only 
useful but beautiful. It ministers to the needs of both our physical and our spiritual 
natures. It stimulates thought ; it awakens admiration, etc. 

IV. The Divine instrument of creation. *• The worlds were framed by the word 
of God." " God said, Let there be light ; and there was light." " By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made," etc. " He spake, and it was done," etc. This mode of 
expression is suggestive of the ease with which creation was effected. There was no 
painful effort in the production of the universe ; no struggle to overcome difficulties 
in framing the countless hosts of worlds. God has but to utter his command, and 
that command at once becomes an embodied and beautiful reality. The continuous 
activities and developments of nature illustrate and confirm the fact that the creative 
acts of God are accomplished with sublime case. All the forces of nature work without 
friction, with regularity and order, with highest efficiency and deepest repose. Now, 
these truths concerning God and his creation are not the discoveries of human reason, 
but the disclosures of Divine revelation. F. W. Robertson says, " Man may tell us of, 
the development (of the world from tho theistical or atheistical point of view, but the 
simplest and most religious way is to look at this world as the expression of the 'will of 
God. It is sufficient if we feel that the light reveals to us something of the will of the 
Eternal ; enough if the beauty of nature can speak to us of the mind of God ; if the 
blue heaven above and the green earth below tell of our Father's home ; if day and 
night, light and darkness, are symbols of the word God has spoken out of himself in the 
creation of the world." And these aspects of the visible universe we apprehend by 
faith. We credit the Scripture testimony, M In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." Thus u by faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God," etc.— W. J. 
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Yer. 4.— Tlve sacrifice of Abel. "By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice," etc. The text brings before our notioe three chief points. 

I. The superiority of Abel's sacrifice. "By faith Abel offered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain." This superiority was manifest : 1. In the tacrifice 
which was offered. In itself Abel's sacrifice was " more excellent " than that of Gain. 
In endeavouring to ascertain in what respect it was more excellent, it seems to us that 
we are not justified in going beyond the statements of the sacred Scriptures. And wo 
are not aware of any satisfactory reasons for entertaining the opinion that Gain and 
Abel had a knowledge of the significance of the different kinds of sacrifices corresponding 
to that which was communicated by the Mosaic legislation. The narrative in Gen. iv. 
shows in what the superiority of Abel's offering consisted. " Gain brought of tho fruit 
of the ground an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of 
his flock and of tho fat thereof." Each brought of his own. Gain, being " a tiller of the 
ground," offered of the things which the earth had yielded as the result of his culture ; 
Abel, being a shepherd, offered from his flock that which had been reared as the result 
of his care. This seems appropriate. But Abel selected the best of his flock for his 
offering, whilo Gain does 'not anpear to have made any such selection, but to have 
offered that which was most readily obtained. Guxnall states the case well : M Abel is 
very choice in tho matter of his sacrifice ; not any of the flock that comes first to hand, 
but the firstlings. Neither did he offer the lean of them to God, and save the fat for 
himself, but gives God tho best of the best. But of Gain's offering no such care is 
recorded to bo taken by him." When the heart is right even the best of our 
possessions will seem too poor to offer unto God. 2. In the spirit of the offerer. This 
is the chief thing. The quality or the quantity of the offering itself is of little 
importance as compared with the spirit in which it is offered. "By faith Abel 
offered." This is the grand distinction. Abel had faith in God, while it is clearly 
implied that Cain had not. Abel seems to have been humble ; Gain was manifestly 
proud and presumptuous. This is clear from his anger at the non-acceptance of his 
offering, and his dreadful daring in bandying words with Jehovah. How could an 
offering from such a character be acceptable to God? In his sight it is not tho 
material but the moral and spiritual qualities that determine the worth or worthlessness 
of an offering. "The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, God, thou wilt not despise." " I desire mercy, and not sacrifice." M Therefore 
if thou bring thy gift to the altar," etc. (Matt. v. 23, 24). 

II. The Divine testimony to Abel's character. "By which he obtained 
witness that ho was righteous, God testifying of his gifts." 1. The matter of this 
testimony. " That he was righteous." He was a true believer in God, a sincere and 
humble worshipper of him, an upright and honourable man. Our Lord spake of him 
as " Abel the righteous ; " and St. John says that his works were righteous. " Jehovah 
had respect unto Abel and to his offering." 2. The manner of this testimony. " God 
testifying of his gifts." In what way did God manifest his acceptance of Abels 
offering ? Many suppose that it was consumed by firo from heaven, while that of Gain 
remained untouched But this seems to us very improbable ; for the descent of fire to 
consume a sacrifice was very exceptional, and if it had taken place on this occasion it 
would almost certainly have been recorded. Wo are acquainted with only six cases 
recorded in the Bible in which a sacrifice was consumed by fire of supernatural origin 
(Gen. xv. 17 ; Lev. ix. 24; Judg. vi. 21; 1 Kings xviii.88; 1 Chron.xxi.2G; 2 Chron. 
vii. 1). And each of these cases was an extraordinary one. That no mention is made 
in the Scriptures of such fire in connection with Abel's offering points to the conclusion 
tiiat there was no such fire. Alford says, " We must rather think of some appearance 
or word of Jehovah by which the preference was shown." Probably Abel was conscious 
that his offering was accepted by God, and Gain that his was rejected, by an in want 
witness ; the acceptance and rejection were intimated to the offerers by the direct action 
of the Diviuo mind upon their minds. 

III. The abiding influence of Abel's life. " By it he being deadyet speakcth." 
By reason of his fnith his life is a permanent power for good to men. He speaks to us 
truths of the greatest importance ; e.g. : 1. That God will graciously accept the worsliip 
of sinners when it is offered in a right spirit. 2. That faith is essential to the true 
spirit of mmhip. "By faith Abel offered unto God," etc, u Without faith it is 
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impossible to please him," etc. 3. That when the true spirit of worship exists man 
will offer his best to God. Abel offered " of the firstlings of his flock and of the fat 
thereof." When we feel aright toward God we shall humbly and heartily present unto 
him the best of our thoughts, affections, services, and possessions. — W. J. 

Ver. 5. — The character and the translation of Enoch. " By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not see death/' etc. That Enoch should immediately succeed 
Abel in this record of the ancient heroes of faith is not a little significant. How 
remarkable is " the contrast between the fate of Abel and Enoch 1 The one was 
crushed to the earth by the hand of a brutal and ferocious murderer ; the other was 
conveyed to heaven, most likely by the ministry of some benevolent intelligence. Tho 
one met death in its most repulsive form, and will probably be the longest tenant in 
the sepulchre ; the other entirely escaped it, aud was the first to possess the happiness 
of perfect and immortal humanity. There is something instructive in these characters 
being placed side by side on the page of revelation. The contrast seems to furnish an 
illustration of the mysterious diversities of fact and circumstance, which are per- 
petually occurring in the moral government of God." l Our text brings before us — 

I. Thb character of Enoch's life upon earth. " Before his translation he had 
this testimony, that he pleased God." It is a great and blessed thing that it is possible 
for man to please God. We know that we have grieved him by our many and heinous 
sins; and it is a fact full of encouragement that we may so live as to yield him 
positive satisfaction. In his infinite condescension he is so interested in us that our 
character and conduct are viewed by him either with delight or with sorrow. That 
man should please God implies : 1. A revelation of his will. Enoch had no portion of 
the sacred Scriptures. His revelation of God was small and dim as compared with 
curs. But evidently he believed in the existence of the Supreme Bein", was convinced 
" that he is," and he knew something of his holy will. We live in tho clear and full 
light of Divine revelation. " God liath spoken unto us in his Sou." We know 
without any uncertainty what to do and what not to do, if we would please God. 
2. Personal sympathy with him. The moral separation which sin causes between the 
soul and God had been removed in the case of Enoch. The consciousness of tho 
Divine presence was not painful to him, but blessed. "Enoch walked with God." 
'JTie will of God must have appeared to him not tyrannical or harsh, but reasonable 
and gracious ; for otherwise his life could not have been brought into such relations 
with it as would please God. And still moral sympathy with him is an indispensable 
condition of pleasing hira. While we regard him with suspicion or distrust, while we 
esteem his commandments as grievous, our lives cannot be viewed by him with 
complacency. As a first step towards pleasing God we must heartily " receive the 
r. conciliation n which he offers to us in Jesus Christ (Rom. v. 10, 11). 3. Sincere 
effort to do his will. To know and approve the will of God without cordial and 
continuous effort to conform to it cannot be pleasing to him. Enoch embodied his 
religious knowledge in his practical life; ho translated his convictions into actions. 
And so must every one who would please God fcf. John xiv. 21 — 24 ; Jas. i. 25). It 
was by faith that Enoch pleased God. He walked by faith, not by sight. The Lord 
Jesus Christ presents to us the supreme and perfect example of pleasing God. His joy 
was to do the will of him who sent him. Twice the Father testified of him from 
heaven, "This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him." Him 
the Father ever viewed with infinite complacency. He is also the Reconciler of man 
unto God. Moreover, " he giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no might 
he increascth strength," that they may please God in their lives. Let us trust him, 
accept him, imitate him. 

II. The nature of Enoch's bemoval from earth. "By faith Enoch was 
translated that he should not see death; and he was not found, because God had 
translated him." Notice two points. 1. The nature of this tmnslation. We have no 
means of satisfying ail the inquiries which curiosity may make as to how this man of 
God was translated ; but we may bring together a little of- the light which the 
Scriptures shed upon it. It is certain that he did not pass from earth by the same way 
as other men ; that he entered heaven without passing through " the gates of death." 

1 Binney's * Practical Power of Faith. 9 

HEBREWS, V 
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But his body must have undergone some great chango ; for " flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. 1 ' This change was probably similar to that which is 
reserved for those who are alive at the coming of our Lord. " We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed," etc. (1 Cor. xv. 50—54). St. Paul says, " There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual body." What the properties and characteristics 
of the spiritual body are we know not as yet But we think that the body of Enoch 
was spiritualized by God. Its vital relations with earth were severed ; it underwent 
an essential change or changes. Previously it was mortal and corruptible; then it 
became immortal and incorruptible. Previously it was of the earth, earthy; then it 
became of heaven, heavenly. So changed was it that Enoch was no longer fit for 
earth ; his body, as well as his spirit, unable to find its true sphere on earth, rose 
heavenward, Godward. His body was so refined and purified by God as to be capable 
of the blessedness and glory of heaven. And thus "he was not ; for God took him." 
" He was not found, because God translated him." 2. The design of this translation. 
Why was Enoch thus removed from earth ? (1) His translation was a distinguished 
honour and reward to Enoch himself. By it he was taken from that dark wickedness 
and daring blasphemy (Jude 14, 15) which must have been so painful to a soul in 
sympathy with God, as was Enoch's. But two men of all the departed myriads have 
been honoured by God with a triumphant entrance into Paradise without passing 
through the gloomy portals of death. Of these, Enoch was one. His character was 
extraordinary, and extraordinary was his reward. There Is a beautiful propriety in 
such a reward for such a life. It is remarkable that the only two men who passed from 
this world without tasting of death were distinguished as prophets fearless In rebuking 
evil-doers and asserting the Divine claims, and each in an age of dominant wickedness. 
And it would seem that their translation was a decided testimony from Heaven that he 
who stands unmoved, though alone, for God, is the man whom the King delights to 
honour. (2) His translation was fitted to impress beneficially the men of that age. 
Enoch was a prophet to a race of daring sinners. His serene and holy walk had failed 
to benefit them ; his prophetic exhortations and rebukes had embittered them against 
him ; and now perhaps his sudden and strange removal from them will give new and 
additional emphasis and energy to the words which he had spoken, and the life which 
he had lived amongst them. They were living in the material and temporal alone ; 
this translation was suited to impress them with the reality and importance of the 
spiritual and eternal. They were atheistic, some of them anti-thcistic ; but this 
extraordinary removal of the holy prophet of God from sublunary scenes would perhaps 
force upon them, at least for a time, the conviction of the existence and presence of a 
Power unacknowledged by them heretofore. 

Let us, through Jesus Christ, seek iu this life to please God, and then, through Jesus 
Christ, death will prove our introduction to an everlasting, ever-increasing, and ever- 
brightening life. — W. J. 

Vcr. 6. — The impossibility of phasing God without faith. "But without faith it Is 
impossible to please him," etc. The fact that Enoch walked by faith, and that his life 
was well pleasing to God, suggested to the writer this general axiom on the indispen- 
sablcncss of faith in order to secure the Divine complacency. Two principal observa- 
tions will bring before us the chief teaching of our text. 

I. The approach of the soul to Goo is essential to our pleasing him. 
•' Without faith it is impossible to please him : for he that cometh to God/ 1 etc. 
Having asserted that apart from faith man cannot please God, the writer proceeds to 
show this by affirming that he who comes to God must believe certain truths concern- 
ing him, thus clearly implying that we cannot please God without coming to him. 
1. Coming to God implies distance from him. The unrenewed soul is far from God 
by sin. Sin against him generates suspicions concerning him, dread of him, and so 
banishes the soul far away from him. Like the prodigal son, the sinner wanders away 
from the gracious Father " into a far country." The expression, " them that seek him,* 
also suggests that the seekers have not the consciousness of his presence and favour ; 
they do not always realize his nearness unto them, or they would not need to seek after 
him. 2. Coming to God is the approach of the soul unto him. As the implied distance 
from him is not local but moral, so the coming to him is not physical but spiritual. 
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It Is the soul drawing near to him in thought and desire, in affection and devotion. 
The penitent thus comes to him with confession and prayer for pardon. The poor and 
needy, with petitions for succour and supply. The thankful, with warm tributes of 
gratitude and praise. The pious, with lowly loving adoration. 3. Tliis approacli of Hie 
soul to God is gratifying unto him. That his creatures, created in his image and for 
fellowship with himself, should stand aloof from him in distrust, or suspicion, or 
indifference, or by reason of absorption in other things, is painful to him. His fatherly 
heart yearns for the confidence and love of his children. He welcomes the first approach 
of the penitent sinner to him. even as the father of the returning prodigal saw him 
" while ne was yet afar off, and was moved with compassion, and ran, ana fell on his 
neck, and kissed him." He is pleased when his children regard him with assured 
confidence and warm affection, and come to him in their necessities and satisfactions, 
their sorrows and joys, etc. 

II. The 'exercise of faith in God is essential to oue approach to him. 
" For he that cometh to God must believe that he is," etc Ebrard says wisely con- 
cerning this faith, " Precisely the faith that there is a God, and One who will reward 
those who seek after him, found place in Enoch, and could find place in him. Far from 
intending to ascribe to Enoch the New Testament faith, the author defines the faith 
here in its general form as it applied to the time of Enoch." The faith which is 
essential to the approach of the soul to him is : 1. Faith in his Being. "Must believe 
that he is." And we have the amplest and firmest ground upon whioh to base this 
article of our faith. The Bible says " that he is ; " the universe witnesses to the same 
great truth ; and human consciousness confirms the testimony. 2. Faith in his entreat- 
ablcness. " That he is a Bewarder of them that diligently seek him." This implies 
faith in his accessibility; the belief that we may approach unto him ; that our prayers 
will reach his ear. He hears the sigh of sorrow, the moan of misery, and the whispered 
aspiration of the pious heart. He is perfectly acquainted with the godly " soul's sincere 
desire, uttered or unexpressed." He not only hears prayer, but he also answers it The 
teaching of the sacred Scriptures on this point is both full and explicit (Ps. xxxvii. 4 ; 
1. 15 ; Matt. vii. 7—11 ; xviii. 19 ; xxi. 22 ; John xv. 7 ; xvi. 23, 24 ; Jas. i. 5, 6 ; 
v. 16—18 ; 1 John v. 14, 15). The testimony of the godly is no less clear and decisive. 
" He is a Bewarder of them that diligently seek him." This means more than that tho 
exercise of prayer to God in itself exalts and enriches, calms and cleanses the praying 
soul. The reflex benefits of prayer are undoubtedly very great and precious, but their ' 
existence depends upon tho belief that God hears and answers prayer. Prayer would 
lose its reality and become a mere pretence, offensive to all honest souls, if we had not 
faith in God as " a Bewarder of them that diligently seek him." But the seeker must 
be diligent; he must be earnest. "Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for mo with all your heart." The prayer must be fervent and persevering, or 
it may fail of its reward. " When prayer mounts upon the wing of fervour to God, 
then answers come down like lightning from God." 

Thus we see that " without faith it is impossible to please God." Our subject shows : 
1. The necessity of cultivating and exercising faith in Qod. 2. The advantages of 
ItUeving prayer to Ood. — W. J. 

Ver. l.—TItefaith of Noah, "By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet," etc. Very exalted was the character of Noah as briefly described in 
Gen. vi. 8, 9. And his purity and piety are the more conspicuous and! commendable 
by reason of the terrible corruption and violence which were universal in his age (Gen. 
vi. 5 — 7, 11 — 13). Our text leads us to look at the faith of Noah in three aspects. 

I. In its basis. Noah was " warned of God of things not seen as yet." His faith 
rested upon a Divine communication (Gen. vi. 13 — 21^. L This basis was exclusive. 
Noah had nothing else upon whioh to ground his faith — nothing which could serve 
as an auxiliary support to it. On the other hand, matters were not lacking which were 
calculated sorely to test his confidence ; e.g. : (1) The entire absence of any precedent of 
an event corresponding to that which had been announced to him. The world had 
existed lonfc, but no suoh devastating flood had ever occurred. (2) The uniformity of 
the courses and operations of nature. It surely would not have been strange if he had 
reasoned thus with himself— 
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" Not bat by a miracle 
Can this thing be. The fashion of the world 
We heretofore have never known to change ; 
And will God change it now ? " 

(3) His own soul might havo suggested serious doubts. Would God destroy all his 
human creatures — the creatures whom he had created in his own likeness ? True, the 
race had become terribly depraved, men were great sinners ; but could he not save 
them ? Would he destroy the innocent child as well as tho hardened rebel ? And 
would he wreck the beautiful and fertile earth which he had made and embellished ? 
Or the question may have arisen — Why should he and his family alone be spared in the 
universal destruction ? He was conscious of imperfections and sins, his family too were 




word. 2. This basis was sufficient for Noah. He founded his faith upon the com- 
munication which he had received from God, as upon a rock ; and his faith remained 
firm and steadfast throughout its protracted and severe trials. God had spoken to 
him, and that was enough for him. 

IL In its expression. Noah, "moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of 
his house." . He manifested his belief in the Divine communication by his obedience 
to the directions therein conveyed (Gen. vi. 14 — 16\ His faith was expressed in an 
appropriate and very remarkable course of action. That we may the more fully realize 
the strength of his conviction, let us notice that the work in which it found expression 
was : 1. A work of great magnitude. The dimensions of the ark are stated in Gen. vi. 
15. If we take the cubit to be twenty-one inches, " the ark would be five hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length, eighty- seven feet six inches in breadth, and fifty- two feet six 
inches in height. This is very considerably larger than the largest British man-of-war. 
Tho Great Eastern, however, is both longer and deeper than the ark, being six hundred 
and eighty feet in length (six hundred and ninety-one on deck), eighty-three in breadth, 
and fifty-eight in depth."* 2. A work of long duration. From Gen. vi. 3, some have 
concluded that one hundred and twenty years intervened between the commencement 
of the ark and the coming of the Deluge. But the interpretation of that verse on which 
this conclusion is based is doubtful. Yet the work of preparing the materials for and 
constructing the ark must have been a very long one — a work of many years. And 
through all those years he was nerved and sustained by faith, and faith alone. 3. A 
work involving very great expenditure. The building of such an nrk in any age and 
in any circumstances would have been utterly impossible apart from great expense 
of time and toil and wealth. But to these demands also the faith of Noah was equal. 
4. A work prosecuted despite of derision. There were probably men of science and 
philosophy who pronounced the predicted deluge an impossibility, and pitied the 
prophet as a deluded fanatic And there were men of a lower type who would greet 
him with scoffs and jeers, and make him the butt of their scornful laughter and con- 
temptuous sarcasm. Yet the faith of the man of God failed not. The great work was 
steadily prosecuted, and in due time was fully accomplished. 

in. In its besult. " By which he condemned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith." 1. The condemnation of the unbelieving world. " His 
holy fear condemned their security and vain confidence; his faith condemned their 
unbelief; his obedience condemned their contempt and rebellion. Good examples will 
cither convert sinners or condemn thcm. n 2. The acquisition of a character eminent 
for righteousness. u Became heir of the righteousness which is according to faith." 
"Noah was a just man and upright" before he was commanded to build the ark ; 
but in that work his faith was splendidly exemplified and his righteousness greatly 
increased. His righteousness was great as his faith. It is important to observe that 
the faith of Noah which was manifested in such an extraordinary and exemplary 
manner, and by reason of which and in the measure of which he was regarded as 
righteous, was not fixed upon the coming Messiah as its special object, but upon the 
communication which he had received from God concerning the Flood. He fully 

1 Dean Perowne, in Dr. Smith's ( Biblical Dictionary.' 
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accepted the Divine testimony and nobly acted upon it, and as a consequence God 
accepted him as righteous. " Even as Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness." And he who believes in God now will accept his Son 
whom he hath sent " This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent** 3. The salvation of himself and his family. While all other human beings 
were destroyed by the flood, he and his wife, his three sons and their wives, were saved 
in the ark which he had built 

Many are the lessons which our subject suggests. We mention a few of them. 
1. That there is justice as well as mercy, severity as well as kindness, in God. 2. That 
it is foolish, and it may be ruinous, to refuse to believe a thing because it seems to us 
improbable, or is to us incomprehensible, 3. The sacred Scriptures announse the coming 
of events cf stupendous importance and solemnity— the destruction of the world, the 
judgment of mankind, etc Let us believe the announcement 4. A secure Refuge is 
provided for man in view cf these coming trials, and it is adequate for all, open to all, 
and free for all — even Jesus Christ. Let us enter in by faith, and eternal security 
and blessedness will be ours.— W. J. 

Vers. 8— 10.— The faith of Abraham. "By faith Abraham, when he was called/ 9 
etc Abraham was a good and a great man. " He was called the friend of God." 
Even amongst the heroes of religious faith he is conspicuous as a believer in God. 
St. Paul speaks of him as " the father of all " the faithful. Let us consider the exhibition 
of his faith which our text presents. We discover it— 

L In his obedience to the Divine gall. "By faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed," 
eta The summons here mentioned is recorded in Gen. xii. 1—5. This call was (1) of 
Divine origination. It was not solicited from God by Abraham, but addressed by God 
to Abraham. The initiative was Divine, not human. Every summons to the true and 
good is from above. Every aspiration and effort after holiness and usefulness is the 
result of Divine influence. This call was (2) a Divine communication. How it was 
addressed to Abraham, whether through his bodily senses or direct to his spiritual 
consciousness, we know not. But we know the fact that the summons came to him, 
and was felt by him to be a sacred and Divine command. A mysterious and mighty 
impulse came upon him, and he felt that it was from God. The call was to depart 
from his country and kindred to a land whithor God would lead him. And it seems 
that cither then or formerly he was called to a truer and higher life. Whether he was 
ever an idolater we cannot tell; but if such were the case, he was summoned from 
polytheism to monotheism. Most glorious and animating was the destiny which was 
set forth for him and his posterity (Gen. xii. 2, 3). But at present we have to do with 
his call to leave his home in Ur of the Chaldecs, and to follow whithersoever the unseen 
hand might lead him. In his prompt and pious obedience to that call we have an 
impressive illustration of his faith. 1. He obeyed, notwithstanding the fact that his 
obedience involved considerable sacrifices. Unto a man like Abraham it could not have 
been a light thing to depart " from his country, and from his kindred, and from his 
father's house." It must have been a trial to him to go forth from places which were 
hallowed by precious and sacred memories, to sever many close and tender social 
associations, and without any prospect of returning to these cherished friends and 
familiar scenes again. Yet he obeyed the heavenly call. His faith in God was mightier 
than his strongest human feelings. 2. IJe obeyed, notwithstanding his ignorance cf his 
destination and of the way by which it was to be reached. Abraham must, we think, 
have had some idea as to the direction and destination of his journey. But he was 
called, not to any country which is named in the call, but " unto a land that I will 
show thee." " And he went out, not knowing whither he went" The distance he 
might have to travel, the difficulties and dangers he might have to encounter, the scene 
and circumstances in which his journey would end, he knew not. Yet he went out, 
obedient to the voice which faith alone could hear, and guided by the hand which faith 
alone could see. The Divine call is addressed at some time or other to every man. 
The summons from carnal existence to spiritual life, from selfish pursuits to generous 
sympathies and services, from the local and temporal to the universal and eternal, from 
sin to holiness,— the call to God by Christ Jesus sounds at some time in the soul of 
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every man. It is addressed by various voices and at different times ; to some it comes 
again and again ; and it is variously treated by those who hear it Bo it ours like 
Abraham to attentively hear, heartily believe, and promptly obey the heavenly 
mandate. If we have believingly received the summons, let us not hesitate to go 
forward, though the way be unknown to us. Complying with the Divine command, 
the Divine conduct will never fail us. 

II. Ik its continued exercise, notwitiistandikq the lokg-belayxd fulfilment 
of the PBOMI8E. "By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country," etc. When Abraham arrived in Canaan Jehovah appeared unto him, and 
promised to give that land to him and to his seed (Gen. xiL 7 ; xiii. 15, 17 ; xv. 18) ; yet 
he never possessed that land. Very forcibly is this fact stated by Stephen : " And he 
gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on : and he promised 
that he would give it to him for a possession, and to his seed after him, when as yet ho 
had no child." Once in the life of Abraham the fact that he had no actual possession 
in that land was very forcibly and feelingly expressed. In his great and sacred sorrow 
by reason of the death of his beloved wife, he had to purchase a place in which to bury 
her mortal remains. " And Abraham stood up from before his dead, and spake unto the 
sons of Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner with you : give me a possession 
of a burying-place with you, that 1 may bury my dead out of my sight." And he paid 
four hundred shekels of silver for the field and the cave of Machpefah for a possession 
of a burying-place ((Jen. xxiii.). The points which we wish to oriug out as taught in 
ver. 9 are these : 1. Though the land was promised to him, yet he never possessed it. 
"He sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country; "or, " as in a land not his 
own." 2. Though he dwelt %n (he land, it was as a stranger. He became a sojourner 
there, not a settler or a citizen. He had no home there. He did not attempt to build 
a fixed dwelling-place, but took up his abode in tents, which could easily and speedily 
be removed from place to place, o. Yet he believed Qod— lived " by faith " in God and 
in his promise. Now, as Robertson says, "the surprising point is that Abraham, 
deceived, as you might almost say, did not complain of it as a deception ; he was even 
grateful for the non-fulfilment of the promise ; ho does not even seem to have expected 
its fulfilment ; he did not look for Canaan, but ' for a city which had foundations ; ' his 
faith appears to have consisted in disbelieving the letter, almost as much as in believing 
the spirit of the promise." Abraham's life in Canaan as exhibited in the ninth verso 
may t>e viewed (1) as a picture of our life upon earth. There is no abiding-place for 
man in this world ; and the Christian's treasure is in heaven, not upon earth ; his 
inheritance also is not here, but is " reserved in heaven for " him. This part of Abra- 
ham's life may be viewed (2) as a pattern for our life upon earth. We should emulate 
the spirit of the illustrious patriarch. "Seek the things that arc above," etc. (Col. 
iii. 1, 2). 

III. In the sublime hope which it inspired. " For ho looked for the city which 
hath the foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God." Wo must not attribute to 
Abraham views of the future state as fujl and clear as those which arc unfolded in the 
New Testament Yet it is evident that the writer of this Epistle intended to teach that 
he and the other patriarchs expected the fulfilment of the promise of Canaan in some- 
thing higher than any earthly city. Abraham believed God's promise ; but by faith ho 
looked for even more than its literal fulfilment. His faith hoped for and anticipated a 
more glorious inheritance than the earthly Canaan, and a fairer, firmer, and diviner city 
than was ever designed by human skill or constructed by human strength. He looked 
forward to : L A state of social blessedness. " He looked for the city." A city is sug- 
gestive of society. In Canaan Abraham was a sojourner amongst strangers ; he antici- 

Sited being a citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem, and at home in congenial society, 
eaven is a scene of the most delightful fellowships. 2. A state of permanent blessed- 
ness. " The city which hath the foundations." The inhabitants of the heavenly world 
are immortal ; and their " inheritance is incorruptible, undefiled, and fadeth not away." 
The crowns which the faithful wear in that high realm are "crowns of glory that fado 
not away." Its holy enjoyments are everlasting. 3. A state of Divine blessedness. 
" Whose Builder," or Architect, " and Maker is God." As an edifice illustrates the mind 
of the architect and the charaoter of the builder ; so in the new Jerusalem will be 
specially displayed the skill and the strength, the goodness and the glory, of the great 
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God. "Ho hath prepared for" his people this city. Its securities and sanctities, its 
occupations and enjoyments, are all from him. " And he shall dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, their God." This state 
Abraham was eagerly expecting. The sublime hopo of it sustained him in his earthly 
sojourn. To us a fuller, clearer, brighter revelation of the future is given. If we have 
obeyed the Divine call and are following the Divine guidance, let us hold fast and 
cherish the inspiring hope of perfect holiness and perpetual blessedness, in " the city 
which hath the foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God."— W. J. 

Vers. 18, U.—The Christian's condition in this world. " These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises," eta By "these all" we understand Abraham and 
Sarah, Isaac and Jacob. They died in faith. Their faith, though at times it was sorely 
tried, continued unto death. And their death was according to or consistent with 
their faith. They departed this life still believing in the promises, and anticipating 
their fulfilment in the life beyond. We take what is said of the patriarchs in these two 
verses as descriptive of the Christian's condition in this world. 

I. The Christian does not realize his great hopes here, but anticipates 
their realization hereafter. The patriarchs " all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar." They did not 
inherit Canaan. The promises of God to them were not fulfilled in this life. The 
hopes which those promises awakened were not realized when they died. But our text 
teaches : 1. That they firmly believed in the blessings promised to them. By faith they 
saw them from afar. 2. They anticipated the possession of these blessings. They 
M greeted them." " From afar," says Delitzsch, " they saw the promises in the reality' 
of their fulfilment ; from afar they greeted them as the wanderer greets his longed-for 
home, even when ho only comes in sight of it at a distance, drawing to himself as it 
were magnetically and embracing with inward love that which is yet afar off. The 
exclamation, ' I have waited for thy salvation, Lord ' (Gen. xlix. 18V, is such a greet- 
ing of salvation from afar." " The image is that of sailors who, catching a glimpse of 
the shores they wish to reach, salute them from a distance." Cowper expresses the 
idea. He speaks of 

M The savage rock, . . . 
That hides the seamew in his hollow clefts 
Above the reach of man. His hoary head, 
Conspicuous many a league, the mariner, 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there, 
Greets with three cheers exulting." 

Such was the attitude of the patriarchs to the blessings promised onto them by the 
Lord. And in this respect Christians to some extent resemble them. The highest and 
brightest hopes of the Christian are not attained here. This world is the scene of the 
pursuit rather than the attainment of the divinest satisfactions. Is there any one 
whose brightest and best hopes have been realized in this world ? Is our life as good 
and glad and great a thing as we pictured it in our early days ? Are we as true and 
pure, as brave and noble, as we hoped and expected to be ? Verily, we have not 
attained ; we are not satisfied ; we have not received the promised blessings. But these 
blessings still beckon us onward. We long and hope for the realization of them. Dr. 
Martineau profoundly and truly says, M So far as we are religious, we are in a state of 
aspiration and unsatisfied desire. ... In disappointment ever renewed, in thoughts and 
affections ever transcending all our possibilities, consist all the noble unrest, the progres- 
sive goodness, the immortal capacities of our nature, rendering it the creator of poetry 
and the moral creature of God." We anticipate the fruition of our hopes hereafter. 
" As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness : I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness." 

II. The Christian is not a resident here, but a sojourner — a pilgrim. 
M Confessed that they were pilgrims on the earth " (cf. Gen. xxiii. 4 ; xlvii. 9). All 
men are pilgrims in this world. David, in the height of his power, confessed this 
?1 Chron. xxix. 15). Whether they will or not, every man is moving ever onward 
from the seen to the unseen, from the temporal to the eternal. Some are unwilling 
pilgrims. If they could they would be citizens here, not sojourners. But if they 
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attempt to settle down, some sharp shock soon reminds them that their condition here 
is not stationary, hut itinerant ana changeable. The Christian cheerfully recognizes the 
fact that he has no continuing city here; he confesses that ho is a pilgrim on the earth. 
Mark some of the features of this pilgrimage. 1. It is irretraceable. There is no 
opportunity of goiog back to past scenes and experiences. The movement is invariably 
onward. 2. It is continuous. There are no stoppages on this journey. Life never 
pauses in its motion. 3. It is rapid. Compared with the work to be done in it, and 
with the boundless and solemn future to which it leads, how brief is life ! 

III. The Christian' is not at home here, but a stranger seeking his home 
elsewhere. " Confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they 
that say such things declare plainly that they seek after a country of their own." 
They seek a fatherland, a home. There is much in this world which is uncongenial to 
the true Christian. He has desires which this world cannot satisfy. He does not want 
to stay here permanently. He does not feel at home here. But he is seeking his home 
in heaven ; he is pressing onward to his Father's house. There many of his best and 
dearest friends have already entered ; there many of his spiritual kinsfolk dwell ; there 
the elder Brother and the heavenly Father are at home ; and as he journeys thither 
he sings— 

M There is my house and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home." 

While on the journey let the Christian pilgrim rejoice : 1. In the excellence of the way 
on which he travels. " A highway shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called 
The way of holiness," etc 2. In the attractiveness of the prospects which beckon him 
forward. 3. In the delight/ulness of the companionships of the journey. "Ho him- 
self shall be with them, walking in the way. • • • The redeemed shall walk in it" 4. 
In the blessedness of the destination to which he travels. Thev " shall come to Zion with 
songs," etc. (Isa. xzxv. 10). The journey ends at home. — \V. J. 

Vers. 15, 16. — The Christian's attitude in this world. u And truly if they had been 
mindful of that country," etc These words, telling us how the patriarchs regarded the 
country which they had left and the country for which they looked, suggest to us that 
the Christian's attitude in this world is that of — • 

I. Resolute renunciation of the things which are behind. And truly if the 
patriarchs " had been mindful of that country from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to return." Though having no possession in Canaan, they did 
not wish to go back to Ur of the Chaldees. Though strangers in Canaan, they did not 
desire to return to their old home to seek for friendships there ; for had they wished to 
do so, opportunities were not lacking for the realization of such a wish. There are at 
least two senses in which the Christian has renounced the things which are behind. 
1. lie has no desire to return to a life of worldliness or of sin. lie could do so if he 
wished, but he is not disposed to do so. He has no relish for those pursuits and 
pleasures of this world, which are followed without any thought of the life and the 
world which lie beyond. And a life of sin is abhorrent to him. To go back to the old 
life would be to pass from light into darkness, from liberty into bondage, from noble 
unrest to seek for ignoble satisfaction?, and the true Christian will not entertain such 
an idea. 2. He has no desire to return to the past seasons and experiences of tiff. 
There may be times when he has a brief and unhealthy longing for the lost innocence 
of childhood, or for the too-fleeting enjoyments of youth, or for the recurrence of past 
opportunities which were neglected or only partially improved. There are, we con- 
ceive, few persons but at times have painfully felt such longings. But the calm, con- 
siderate desire of the Christian is not to go back to any of these things. His judgment 
assures him that if he could return to the past, or recall departed seasons and oppor- 
tunities, he would probably make no better use of them than he has already done. 
Hence, like St. Paul, he endeavours to " forget those things which are behind." 

II. Eager desire for the things which are before. "But now they desire 
a better country, that is, a heavenly : wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God: for he hath prepared for them a city." 1. Vie object of their desire, "They 
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desire a better country, that is, a heavenly." Heaven is better than the best of earthly 
countries or homes. It is better: (1) In its society. The Christian will not feel himself 
a stranger there ; for he will be with kindred spirits. Good people here are not always 
agreeable ; but in heaven the society is always genial and refreshing. (2) In its services. 
The service of God is delightful at present, though that which we render is very imper- 
fect in its character, and often interrupted in its exercise, and very contracted in its 
sphere. But hereafter we shall consecrate our perfected powers to him, and u serve him 
day and night in his temple," without weariness and with joy unspeakable. (Z) In its 
enjoyments. " In thy presence is fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore." The heavenly enjoyments are distinguished for their purity, their pleni- 
tude, and their perpetuity. (4) In its security. Sickness, sorrow, death, and sin, the 
prolific parent of sufforing, cannot enter heaven. Verily, the heavenly is a better 
country. 2. The propriety of tlieir desire. They who have received the Divine call, 
as the patriarchs had and the sincere Christian has, should aim at the end of their call- 
ing ; they should seek to realize it, and endeavour to act up to it. In seeking the 
better country Christians are doing so ; " wherefore God is not ashamed of them, to bo 
called their God." It is fitting that the children should long for their Father's house ; 
" wherefore God is not ashamed of them," etc. 3. The blessedness of their desire. It 
will end in full fruition. The longing which is never satisfied is only a protracted pain. 
The longing for what is worthy, and which is lost in its fulfilment, issues in blessedness. 
Such is the desire of the Christian. " God is not ashamed of them, to be called their 
God ; for he hath prepared for them a city." If God by his promises had kindled their 
hopes only to disappoint them, he might be " ashamed to be called their God." If he 
was their God and Father, yet provided no home for his children, he might be " ashamed 
to be called their God." But he has provided for the satisfaction of the hopes which he 
has awakened ; and the home for which they long he has established. " He hath pre- 
pared for them a city." 

Since we are journeying homeward : 1. Let us not be much concerned for either the 
pleasures or the possessions of this world, 2. Let us not count it a strange thing if we 
have some discomforts on the way, 3. Let us not dread death, for it is the gate of 
admission into the city which God hath prepared for his people, — W. J. 

Vers. 17 — 19. — Faith sorely tried and sublimely triumphant, " By faith Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Isaac," etc Our subject naturally divides itself into two 
branches. I 

I. Faith sorely trikd. The supreme trial of Abraham's faith will appear if wo 
consider the sacrifice which he was summoned to make. Ho was commanded : 1. lo 
offer up as a burnt offering his only and much-loved son, Isaac, " Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lo vest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of." 
" By faith Abraham, being tried, offered up Isaac ; yea, ho that had gladly received the 
promises was offering up his only begotten son." Isaac was called his " only son " 
because Ishmael had been finally sent forth from the paternal home, and because Isaac 
was the only son which Sarah the wife of Abraham bare unto him. He was now a 
young man, and inexpressibly dear to the hearts of his parents ; and his father is com- 
manded by God to offer him up as a sacrifice. Being a human sacrifice, Abraham's 
conviction of the sacredness of human life would rise up against the fulfilment of the 
command. Can such a behest proceed from him who had so solemnly asserted the 
sacredness of human life (Gen. ix. 6, 6)? Being his own 6on, his only son, his Isaac, 
the laughter of his heart, his deep and pure and strong paternal instincts would rebel 
against the dread summons. Is it possible that the holy and Divine Father can make 
such a demand upon any human fattier? 2. To offer up his son who was in a special 
sense tlie gift of Qod to him. Isaac was the child of Divine promise, and ho was born 
when his parents were far advanced in years, and when in the ordinary course of nature 
his birth was impossible (cf. vers. 11, 12 ; Gen. xvii. 16—19 ; xviii. 10, 14; xxi. 1—3). 
For twenty-five years Abraham had waited for the fulfilment of the promise ; twenty- 
five years more had elapsed since the birth of Isaac, during which he Lad been growing 
ever more and more precious and beloved ; and now God is asking back the gift so Ions 
waited for, and which had become so inexpressibly dear. Can such a demand proceed 
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from that God whoso " gifts are not repented of"? Can it be that he should try his 
servant thus? 8. To offer up his son upon whose life the fulfilment of the hopes which 
God had inspired seemed to depend. Isaao was not only the son of promise, but the 
other promises made to Abraham were connected with him as to their fulfilment. The 
promise that he should inherit Canaan, that he should be the father of a countless 
posterity and the founder of a great nation, that in his posterity all nations should be 
blessed,— all these were to be fulfilled in Isaac. " To whom it was said, In Isaao shall 
thy seed be called." Only the descendants of Isaao were to be known as Abraham's 
seed, and only in them were the promises to be fulfilled (cf. Gen. xvii. 19, 21; zxi. 12). 
These promises the patriarch " had gladly received." " He had as it were with open 
arms accepted and taken to himself each and all of the promises ; " he had drawn from 
them assured hopes — hopes which he had cherished during many years. But if Isaac be 
sacrificed as a burnt offering, how shall these hopes bo realized ? — nay, how shall 
they not each and all expire, leaving the soul of the patriarch in dark disappointment? 
It seems that God is asking him to give back the promises which he kad made to him, 
and which had so long sustained and cheered him. But is it possible that " the faithful 
God, which keepeth covenant with them that love him and keep his commandments to 
a thousand generations," should make a demand like this ? Can it be his voioe that 
summons to the terrible sacrifice? 4. And there is a sore aggravation of this trial. 
Abraham is himself to be the sacrificing priest. He is to kill and to present this 
precious and awful offering. The knife that was to slay the victim must be driven into 
the heart by the hand of his own father, and the same hand must kindle the fire for tho 
consumption of the sacrifice. When Ishmael seemed near unto death in the wilderness 
of Beersheba, his mother laid him " under one of the shrubs. And she went, and sat her 
down over against him at the distance as it were of a bowshot : for she said, Let me 
not seo the death of the boy. And she sat over against him, and lifted up her voice, and 
wept." But for Abraham there is no such relief. He must "see the death of his 
beloved son ; and more terrible, himself must strike the death-inflicting blow. Can it 
be God, the good and the holy One, that commands this? And is it possible that any 
loving father can comply with the terrible requirement? 

IL Faith sublimely triumphant. Abraham made the awful sacrifice. "By faith 
Abraham, being tried, offered up Isaac, ... his only begotten son." Virtually he as 
fully offered Isaac as if he had sheathed the knife in his heart and consumed his body 
on the altar. And he did it by faith. The triumph was the triumph of faith. 1. Faith 
in the righteousness and supremacy of the authority of God. Abraham believed that 
God had a right to his obedience in this also ; that " the Judge of all the earth " would 
not command what was wrong. The reason of the command to offer up Isaac as a burnt 
offering was dark and utterly mysterious to the patriarch; moreover, it pierced his 
inmost soul with sharpest and bitterest sorrow, and convulsed his being with fierce 
agony ; yet God was supremo and righteous, therefore he would obey him. Faith was 
victorious. 2. Faith in the unlimited power of CM. " By faith Abraham offered up 
Isaac, . . • accounting that God is able to raise up, even from the dead." How 
extraordinary and astonishing was this faith in that early agel 8. Faith in the 
unchangina fidelity of God to his word. Abraham believed that God would fulfil his 

Strauses, however unlikely or even impossible that fulfilment might appear to him. 
ow he would do so after Isaac was sacrificed the patriarch knew not But he felt 
assured of the fact. And so by faith he obeyed the dread command, and offered up to 
God his only begotten son. Faith in God triumphed over doubts and fears, the 
questionings and reasonings of the intellect, and the pathetic pleadings and passionate 
appeals of the heart And how God honoured this sublime and conquering faith 1 
Isaac was truly offered to God, yet he was untouched by the sacrificial knife. He was 
given by his father to God, and then given back by God to his father unhurt, and 
inestimably more beloved and more sacred. And high is the encomium given to 
Abraham: "Now I know that thou fearest God," eta (Gen. xxii. 12). We know 
what it was that God required of Abraham. It was not the sacrifice of Isaac, but tho 
complete surrender of himself to God. When that was made the Divine purpose in this 
awful trial was accomplished, and " the last and culminating point in the Divine education 
of " the patriarch was attained. And still God requires this from us. He demands the 
unreserved surrender of ourselves to him. " Whatever is dearest to us upon earth i« 
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our Isaac." And when God summons us to give that Isaac up to him, his object in so 
doing is to lead us to present ourselves wholly and heartily to him as "liviug sacrifices." 
"He that loveth father or mother more than roe," etc. (Matt. x. 37— 39).— W. J. 

Vcr. 21. — Faith giving serenity and magnanimity in death. " By faith Jacob, when 
he was a-dying," etc Let us notice — 

I. The important event. " He was a-dying." In any circumstances and in any 
case death is an important and solemn event. It is so for several reasons. 1. Think of 
the mysteriousness of death. There is the mystery of the dissolution of the soul from 
the body. There are the mysteries of Hades. Where is Hades ? What is it? What 
is the mode of human existence there? There is no authoritative response to our 
inquiries. 2. Think of what death terminates. It ends our visible association with 
earthly scenes, circumstances, and societies ; it writes " finis " upon all the privileges of 
this life; it concludes our opportunities for the discbarge of the duties of this life. 3. 
Think of what it inaugurate*. It introduces us to the retributionary and eternal state. 
Yes, death is important and solemn. Jacob's death is worthy of study; it is interesting, 
instructive, and sublime. 

II. The interesting attitude. " Leaning upon the top of his staff. Some things 
of little worth in themselves are yet very precious by reason of their associations. 
Such in all probability was this staff. It was rich in associations, fruitful in sug- 
gestions. It was, perhaps, the same one that is mentioned in a former portion of his 
life : " With my staff I passed over this Jordan." Probably he took it with him 
when he left his home and his parents with a guilty and sorrowful spirit; with him, 
perhaps in his hand, at Luz when he slept with the stones for his pillow, and dreamed, 
etc. ; with him that other night, when " there wrestled a man with him until the 
breaking of the day." It supported his feeble frame when he met bis long-lost Joseph 
at Goshen ; and now it is with him in the " last scene of all," as ho worships leaning 
upon the old staff. What associations clustered round it I What emotions it would 
evoke I what gratitude 1 trust I etc. 

III. The sublime engagement. The venerable patriarch was engaged: 1. In 
blessing men. " Blessed each of the sons of Joseph." The meaning of this may bo 
ascertained by referring to Gen. xlviii. 15—20. The blessing comprised petition, bene- 
diction, and prediction of good. A bequest like this is better than proud titles or vast 
domains. The richest human bequest is the blessing of a holy man. Parents, bestow 
upon your children this. Children, prize this. 

" My boost is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed Into the skies." 

(tamper.) 

Now turn to the staff for a minute. In blessing the lads Jacob thought and spake of 
God's goodness to himself. Would not the staff inspire him with confidence in assuring 
that goodness to others ? As it reminded him of that sad departure from home, and of 
other trials, and of the war in which God had led him and sustained him and prospered 
him, .it would fill him with assurance and hope for these two grandchildren. Observe 
how self- forgetful and magnanimous the patriarch was in this. Ho has not a thought 
or purpose for himself. Ho does not seek to be ministered unto, but he ministers unto 
others. Such is his attitude towards men in dying. He passes from this world pro- 
nouncing benedictions upon men. 2. In worshipping God. " And worshipped." In 
this also the staff would stimulate the aged saint, as it revived his recollections of tho 
fidelity and forbearance, the mercy and munificence, of the dealings of God with him. 
Towards God his dying attitude was religious and reverent. He died devoutly adoring 
him. How different is tho death of the impenitent I and of those who, although 
l*nitcnt, have to seek God on the bed of death 1 " Let me die the death of the 
righteous," etc. But how may we do so ? 

IV. The meaxs bt which Jacob accomplished THis. " Bv faith." This is true as 
regards : 1. The blessing. Unbelievers would pronounce his blessing an absurd super- 
stition, empty sentiment, wasted breath. The patriarch believed in tho power of inter- 
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ccssory prayer, and so ho prayed for the sons of Joseph. He believed that God often 
conveys his blessing to men through men, that he blesses man by mam So he 
utters words of blessing on the lads. Do you think they were vain ? I am sure they 
were not. The memory of them would bo a mighty influence for good in their lives. 
And as their father would tell them in after days of their grandfather and his blessing, 
high and holy purposes would kindle within them. 2. The worship. Jacob believed 
in the Being of God. God was a reality to him, or he would not have worshipped. He 
believed in the holiness apd spiritual beauty of God, that he is worshipful, or ne could 
not have worshipped him. 3. The dying. That by faith the aged saint worshipped 
God and blessed men "when he was eddying " is a point of importance. Life and immor- 
tality were not brought to light then as they are now. The revelation as to the departed 
was very dim. Yet by faith Israel died calmly, victoriously. It was by faith in God 
rather than in immortality. He could trust all his interests and all his being to God. 
' He was confident that he would do well and wisely and kindly with him and for him ; 
and so he fell asleep in the everlasting arms. Faith in God is the secret of victory both 
in life and in death. Let us cultivate it. — W. J. 

Ver. 22. — The faith qf Joseph ; or t assured confidence in the close of life. " By faith 
Joseph, when he died, made mention," etc. We have here— 

I. Physical life ending in assured hope of the fulfilment of the promises of 
God to his people. The end of Joseph's life upon earth was at hand, and he was well 
aware that such was the case. Very extraordinary had been his career — remarkably 
chequered and eventful, now dark and anon dazzling, now full of trial and anon full of 
triumph, useful beyond any other in that age, and very illustrious ; yet it is now nearly 
ended. It reminds us that the most distinguished and powerful, the most holy and 
useful life, must come to an end here. At this time Joseph's glances were not cast back 
regretfully to the greatness and grandeur which he was about to leave, but forward 
hopefully to a splendid future. He had a firm assurance that a great future awaited his 
family, and this faith rested upon that God who in his providence had so wonderfully 
led him and so richly blessed him. " By faith Joseph, when his end was nigh, made 
mention of the departure of the children of Israel." " And Joseph said unto his brethren, 
I die ; and God will surely visit you, and bring you out of this land unto the land 
which he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob." 1. This assurance forms a 
fitting conclusion to a life of distinguished piety. The faith which had sustained him 
in the changeable and often trying experiences of life is clear and vigorous in its closing 
scenes. In Joseph's esse the testimony of his active and public life, and the testimony 
of his last hours, beautifully harmonize. 2. This assurance was suited to the needs of 
his kinsfolk at this time. (1) As a caution against entertaining the notion that Egypt 
was to be their home. The Israelites at this time were peaceful and very prosperous 
iu the land. They were in danger of losing sight of the destiny to which God had 
colled them, and of endeavouring to find a final settlement in the land of their tem- 
porary sojourn. The word of Joseph was fitted to guard them against this peril. It is 
in worldly comfort and prosperity that men are most prone to be unmindful of their 
heavenly calling. (2) As a comfort to them under the loss of his protection* It 
would not have been strange if the Israelites had feared for their peace and safety 
when their kind brother and powerful patron was removed by death. But Joseph's 
calm assurance would encourage them to believe in God's continued interest in them, 
in his providential care over them, and in the fulfilment of the promises which he mado 
to their fathers. When friends die, when great and good men are summoned home, let 
this be our encouragement, that God ever lives to save his people and to carry on his 
work. 

II. Physical life ending wrrn a beautiful desire for continued identifica- 
tion with the people of God. Joseph was a great man in Egypt His elevation 
and honour, the triumph of his genius and the success of his plans, his prosperity and 
power, had all been won and enjoyed in Egypt. Ho had contracted a distinguished 
marriage with an Egyptian princess. Pharaoh "gave him to wife Asenath the 
daughter of Poti-pherah priest of On." In Egypt " the priestly caste was the royal 
caste also." In authority and rank, in state and splendour, in greatness and power, 
Joseph was inferior only to the king himself, Tct lie wished both in life and in death 
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to be numbered amongst the Israelites. Hence he "gave commandment concerning 
his bones." " And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, God will 
sorely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence." Wo discover in this an 
evidence of: 1. His warm affection for his family. For some years of his life, for 
more than seven years of his prosperity and power, we have no evidence of any interest 
taken by Joseph in his father and brothers; but now he manifests a tender and 
tenacious attachment to them. This is tbe more worthy of commendation when we 
call to mind the grievous injury which his brothers had done him aforetime. Joseph 
loves his kindred who had treated him so ill more than the Egyptians who had treated 
him so well. " Love as brethren." 2. His unioavering fidelity to his God. Joseph's 
faith in Jehovah had not been undermined or shaken by his residence in idolatrous 
Egypt. Through life and in death he was faithful to the God of his fathers, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. " Be thou faithful unto death," etc. 

III. Physical life ending with a suggestive intimation of the hope of 
immortality. Joseph "gave commandment concerning his bones." He "took an 
oath of the children of Israel " that they would carry his dead body with them, when 
God should lead them into the land which he had promised unto their fathers. Why 
should so wise and good a man bo so concerned concerning his body ? Such concern 
in such a man is inexplicable apart from tho craving of the human heart for immortality ; 
and not for a vague, shadowy existence after death, but for immortality associated with 
a distinct and recognizable form. The same craving found expression amongst the 
Egyptians in their embalming of their dead. Joseph must have had some measure of 
faith in such an immortality. This craving is .met in Christianity. "Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ hath brought life and immortality to light through the gospel." " There 
shall bo a resurrection both of the just and the unjust". " The hour cometh, in which 
all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth," etc Both the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body are revealed to us as facts in 
the Christian Scriptures. Therefore, with our clearer revelation and richer privileges, 
as the end of our earthly life draws nigh we may realize a fuller and firmer assuranco 
than he did whose faith we have been considering. " For we know that if the earthly 
house of our tabernacle be dissolved," etc. (2 Cor. v. I). — W. J. 

Ver. 23. — The faith of the parents of Moses. "By faith Moses, when he was born, 
was hid," etc. The writer now passes from Joseph to Moses ; from the time of the 
peace and prosperity of the Israelites in Egypt to the time of their heavy oppression 
and bitter persecution. This persecution culminated in the terrible edict that all their 
male children that should be born should be cast into the Kile. It was at this time 
that Moses was born. Hence the Jewish proverb, " When the tale of bricks is doubled 
then comes Moses." Some of our own proverbs set forth the same truth. "Man's 
extremity is God's opportunity." "The darkest hour of the night is that which 
precedes the dawn." Our text tells how by faith the parents of Moses protected 
their child from the fate decreed by Pharaoh, and preserved his life in infancy. We 
notice— 

I. Faith in the Divine interest in human life. "By faith Moses, when l.c 
was born, was hid three months of his parents, because they saw he was a goodly 
child/* They seem to have believed that their lovely child was the gift of God, and 
that he was not unmindful of the gift which he had bestowed. Moses was distinguished 
for his beauty. " Ue was a goodly child " (Exod. ii. 2). " lie was exceeding fair," or 
" fair unto God " (Acts vii. 20). Joscphus tells that when the daughter of Pharaoh 
saw the babe, " she was greatly in love with it, on account of its largeness and beauty." 
He also tells that when he was three years old every one who saw him was " greatly 
surprised at the beauty of his countenance : nay, it happened frequently that those who 
met him as he was carried along the road were obliged to turn again upon seeing the 
child ; that they left what they were about, and stood still a great while to look on 
him ; for the beauty of the child was so remarkable and natural to him on many 
accounts, that it detained the spectators, and made them stay longer to look upon 
him." l Probably his parents believed that so strikingly beautiful a child was destined 
by God for some great and good end. They may have had a presentiment that God 

1 «Ant.,' II. ix.5,C, 
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designed him for the accomplishment of some important work. His beauty was to 
them a presage of his illustrious career. It awakened or strengthened their confidence 
in the Divine interest in the life of the child. A truth of unspeakable preciousness is 
this. Qod is interested deeply and graciously in every human life. He cares not only 
for the young life before which a great career extends, but for the obscurest and feeblest 
human creature. " The Lord is good to all ; and his tender mercies are over all his 
works." There is not a sparrow which " is forgotten in the sight of God. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered." " He careth for you." 

II. Faith in the Divikb power as transcending the authority and might 
of human sovereigns. The parents of Moses believed that God could protect their 
child notwithstanding the cruel edict of the mighty Pharaoh. They showed their faith 
by concealing their cherished treasure in their house for three months. They showed it 
yet more clearly and impressively when they placed that treasure in its frail little vessel 
amongst the flags on the brink of the Kile. They committed their beloved child, not to 
the margin of the river and its flags, but to the ever-observant and almighty providence 
of God. Their faith was as reasonable as it was strong. God can either preserve from 
dancer or deliver out of the very midst of it. The most- determined edicts of the 
mightiest monarchs are utterly powerless against his counsels. " He shall cut off the 
spirit of princes ; he is terrible to the kings of the earth." " He poureth contempt upon 
princes." " God is the Judge ; he putteth down one, and setteth up another." ' He is 
able to guard his faithful servants against the wrath and the power of fierce sovereigns. 
He can preserve his people unhurt in the fiery furnace (Dan. iii. 19—27) ; or can make 
even hungry lions to be unto them as gentle companions (Dan. vi. 16—23). Trust in 
him is, therefore, the highest wisdom ; for his gracious interest in humanity is infinite, 
and his power to defend and save is almighty. 

IIL Faith in God inspiring human ingenuity and courage. It did so in the 
parents of Moses. Notice : 1. Their ingenuity. For three months they successfully 
concealed their beloved babe. They managed to hide the infant from Egyptian eyes, 
and to prevent his cries from reaching Egyptian ears. They skilfully constructed the 
ark, and judiciously selected a refuge for it. They did these things by faith. Faith 
stimulates ingenuity ; it quickens the inventive faculties. And when, as in the case 
before us, love is engaged as well as faith, and the object of affection is in danger, then 
the inventive faculties are stirred to their highest and utmost exercise. Great inventions 
and discoveries are impossible apart from great faith. 2. Their courage. " They were 
not afraid of the king's commandment." It has been well said that " faith has an 
eagle's eye and a lion's heart. It has a lion's heart to" confront the difficulties and 
dangers of the present, and it has an eagle's eye to descry the success and blessing of 
the future. The servant of Elisha was terrified when ho saw the Syrian army 
surrounding Dothan ; but Elisha was perfectly calm, because by faith he beheld the 
hosts of his heavenly guardians. Faith nerves the soul with invincible courage. The 
most earnest believers are the greatest heroes. The ancient religious believers " through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness," etc. (vers. 33 — 38). How splendidly 
was the faith of the parents of Moses vindicated! God kept the infant in safety 
during the three months in which it was concealed in the house. His eye was fixed 
on that little ark of bulrushes on the brink of the Kile, making it more secure than if 
it had been enclosed by castle walls or guarded by hosts of mailed warriors. His hand, 
unseen and unsuspected, led Pharaoh's daughter to that part of the river where the frail 
barque with its priceless treasure floated. And in his providence he ordered all things 
for the protection and education of the life of that Hebrew child, and for the fulfilment 
of his great destiny. Therefore, " trust in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths."— W. J. 

Vers. 24 — 26. — The great choice of Motes. "By faith Moses, when he was come to 
years," etc. In the providence of God the adoption of the infant Moses by the daughter 
of Pharaoh was the means by which he received the education and training necessary 
for the great work for which God had destined him. To the human mind, taking into 
consideration the condition of the Israelites at that time, there does not seem to nave 
been any other means by which he could have obtained instruction so complete and 
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discipline 80 thorough. "By means of this princely education," says Kitto, "ho 
became a person most accomplished in his temper, demeanour, and intellect ; ho was 
also trained in that largeness of view and generosity of spirit which are supposed to 
result from such relations, and which qualified him to sustain with dignity and 
authority the offices of ruler of a people and general of armies, which eventually 
devolved upon him. This education, also—involving, as it must have done, an 
intimacy with the highest science and philosophy of Egyptian sages — was well 
calculated to secure for him the attention and respect of the Egyptians when he stood 
forth to demand justice for an oppressed race." "Moses was instructed in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians; and he was mighty in his words and works" (Acts vii. 22). 
The choice of which our text speaks was his calm and deliberate decision to separato 
himself from the.Egyptians among whom he had hitherto lived, and to identify himself 
with the Israelites to whom he belonged by descent and parentage. He freely chose 
the oppressed peoplo of God as his people. This involved the great avowal that their 
God was his God ; that he rejected the gods of Egypt, and reverently and heartily 
accepted Jehovah as his God — the Sovereign of his being and his Supreme Good. But 
brought up in the Egyptian court, instructed by Egyptian teachers, now would Moses 
become acquainted with his connection with the Israelites, with their history and their 
hopes, and with the sublime character of the God whom they acknowledged ? In the 
providence of God it was so ordered that his own godly mother was his nurse, and she 
would instil these things into his active and receptive mind, and teach him the simple 
and holy faith of their religion. Moreover, when we call to mind the place which, in 
the Divine purposes, he was to occupy and the work ho was to do, we cannot but 
conclude that God communicated directly with his mind and spirit, and he received 
immediate enlightenment and impulse from him. And thus prepared, in due season he 
makes tho great decision actual, and openly chooses the living and true God for his own 
and only God, and the down-trodden people of God for his people. Several aspects of 
this choice are mentioned in the text. 

I. It was made at a significant season of life. " When ho was grown up." 
"When he was full forty years old" (Acts vii. 23). Moses made tho great choice 
neither in the heat and impulsiveness of youth, when the judgment is immature and 
the decisions hasty, nor in the decadence of age, when the faculties are failing, and 
the mind no longer perceives with its former clearness or considers with its former 
comprehensiveness and force. He came to the great decision at a time when his mental 
faculties may reasonably be held to have been in full maturity and vigour, and when 
he was able correctly to estimate the significance and importance of that decision. 
Moreover, the choice was made at a time when it would require an effort to break away 
from old associations and modes of life. Generally speaking, a person's habits are formed 
and fixed at forty years old ; and he docs not easily take to new circumstances and 
associations and customs. But Moses did so. These considerations point to the conclu- 
sion that the choice was made intelligently, deliberately, and with entire decision. 

II. It involved great sacrifices. 1. Eminent position and brilliant prospects. 
" Moses . . . refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter." He was the adopted 
son of the king's daughter ; but he sacrificed that princely position. If Jewish traditions 
are at all reliable, he occupied a position of great eminence and influence amongst the 
Egyptians. His prospects also were dazzling. Some say that he would probably have 
succeeded to the throne. All these things he renounced in making his great choice. 
2. The pleasures of the uorld. Moses declined " to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season." What are these? (1) The gratifications which are prohibited by God: 
"The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the vain-glory of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of tho world.' 9 (2) Tho pursuits which are condemned by conscience. 
"To him who accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean. "He that 
doubteth is condemned if he cat, because he catcth not of faith : and whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin "(Rom. xiv. 14, 23). (3) Anything which diminishes spiritual susceptibility 
or strength, or retards spiritual progress. There is pleasure in some of the things 
which are divinely prohibited. There are gratifications connected with sin. It were 
folly to deny it But they are only " for a season." They will not bear reflection even 
in this present life. They will have no existence in the future life. All these pleasures 
Moses cast aside. 3. The trenmres of (he ir rbl. Moses turned away from "the 
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treasures of Egypt." It seems beyond doubt that he must have lived in affluence in 
Egypt ; and as the son of Pharaoh's daughter, he roust have had prospects of great 
wealth for his own portion. How strong the fascination of riches is for many persons 1 
And this fascination is more fully realized when men have reached the age of Moses 
than in earlier days. At the age when he made his great decision it costs no small 
effort to relinquish voluntarily the almost certain prospect of great wealth. Yet Moses 
did so. 

HI. It involved the probability of great bufferings. 1. The endurance qf 
evil treatment. Moses was well aware that by reason of his choice he would very 
likely have " to suffer affliction with the people of God." The Israelites were treated 
by the Egyptians as slaves; they were an oppressed, a cruelly ill-used people. 
Moses knew this when he determined to cast in his lot with them. " To be evil 
entreated " was almost certain to be his portion ; but it would bo " with the people of 
God." An important fact that. They were a people of a pure faith, sustained by a 
mighty hand, and inspired by a glorious destiny. 2. The endurance of bitter reproacJi. 
Moses looked forward to "the reproach of Christ" as a probable result of his choice. 
" He would be exposed to ridicule for his folly in leaving his brilliant prospects at 
court to become identified with an oppressed and despised people." " The writer," 
says De Wette, " calls the reproach which Moses suffered the reproach of Christ, as 
Paul (2 Cor. i. 5 ; Col. i. 24) calls the sufferings of Christians the sufferings of Christ, 
i.e. of Christ dwelling, striving, suffering, in his Church as in his body ; to which this 
reproach is referred according to the idea of the unity of the Old and New Testaments, 
and of the eternal Christ (the Logos) already living and reigning in the former." 
Reproaches do not strip a man of his worldly goods or break his bones; but to some 
they are even harder to bear than these things. They enter terribly into the soul. 
Thus David cried, " Reproach hath broken my heart." 

IV. It was associated with a great expectation. Moses " had respect unto the 
recompense of reward." He looked forward to the fulfilment of the promises made 
unto their fathers — that they should possess the land of Canaan, that they should be 
a great and independent nation, and that in them all nations should be blessed. And 
boyond earth and time he looked for a great reward and an eternal. He had yearnings 
for immortality. And his hopes reached beyond the bounds of time and space to a 
perfection heavenly, everlasting, and Divine. This was not the grand motive for his 
great choice. He did not consecrate himself to the true God because of the rewards of 
his service. Higher and purer were the motives which determined his choice. But 
the prospect of these rewards encouraged him in making the choice. And as to our- 
selves, we should choose to believe the true, do the right, love the beautiful, and 
reverence the holy, even if no advantage accrued to us by so doing. But there is au 
advantage in godliness, there is a peerless prize for the faithful servant ; and we may 
take encouragement in the duties and difficulties, the sufferings and crosses of life, by 
the contemplation thereof. 

V. It necessitated a great exercise of faith. If he had been guided by his 
senses, Moses would have viewed these matters in an entirely different light, and have 
made the directly opposite choice. He was guided by his soul. He listened to the 
higher voices of his being, and complied with them. He looked at things with the eye 
of faith. By faith he saw the vanity and transitoriness of the things he was renouncing, 
the reality and righteousness, the essential and abiding worth of the things ho was 
embracing, and he made the choice— the true, the wise, the blessed choice. Let those 
who arc not yet decidedly religious copy the example of Moses. To be guided simply 
by sight and sense in making the great election is irrational and ruinous. Let faith 
nnd reason be brought into exercise, and then your choice will be hearty and earnest 
for the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. — W. J. 

Ver. 27. — Seeing the invisible One. " He endured, as seeing him who is invisible." 
These words suggest the following observations. 

I. That God is essentially invisible to the senses. He is the invisible One. 
" God is a Spirit ; " and the physical eye cannot behold pure spirit. Organs of sense 
have no fitness for immediate dealing with the great verities of the spiritual realm. 
Truth, holiness, love, cannot be perceived by the senses ; for they have neither material 
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form nor visible colour. Neither can the Infinite Spirit be seen by our finite sense. 
When he is represented as manifesting himself to man ((Jen. xii. 7 ; xvii. 1 ; xviiL 1), 
it does not mean that the essence or substance of God was seen by human eye, but that 
he assumed some visible form in which he communicated with man. When Jacob is said 
to " have seen God face to face" (Gen. xxxii. 30), and a statement of similar import is 
made of Moses (Exod. xxxiii. 11), we must understand thereby that he drew near to 
them in a very remarkable theophany, that ho granted to them some full and clear 
manifestation of the Divine, and at the same time admitted them to intimate spiritual 
communion with him. To Moses himself the Lord said, " Thou canst not see my face : 
for there shall no man see me, and live " (Exod. xxxiii. 20). " No man hath seen God 
at any time/' etc. (John i. 18). He is " the King eternal, immortal, invisible ;" "dwelling 
in the light which no man can approach unto ; whom no man hath seen, nor can see " 
(1 Tim. i. 17 ; vi. 16). We infer the unlawfulness of any attempt to represent God to 
the senses. " Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image," etc. (Exod. xx. 4, 5) ; 
"To whom will ye liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare unto him ? " (Isa. xl. 18). 

1L That God mat bb pkbceivkd bt the soul. Moses "endured as seeing him who 
is invisible." The Infinite Spirit cannot be sensuously apprehended, but he may be 
spiritually apprehended. " Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God." 
The pure heart is the organ by which the invisible One may bo seen. " There is 
another vision beside the vision of the body ; faith itself is sight ; and where faith is 
complete, there is a consciousness of God's presence throughout our life and service 
which amounts to a distinct vision of God's personal presence and government." Thus 
may we blessedly realize his presence in our hearts and lives. Thus did Enoch, as he 
u walked with God." And David, " I have set the Lord always before me : because 
he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved*" " I will fear no evil : for thou art with 
me." And Paul, " The Lord stood with me, and strengthened me." 

III. That the vision of God supplies the soul with its strongest and sublivest 
inspirations. " He endured, as seeing him who is invisible." This realization of the 
Divine presence : 1. liaises the soul above the fear of man. By faith Moses did " not 
fear the wrath of the king ; for he endured," etc. This enabled the psalmist to utter 
the triumphant challenge, "The Lord is on my side; I will not fear; what can man 
do unto me ? " (see also Dan. iii. 13—18 ; Acts iv. 18—20 ; v. 27—29). 2. Inspires the 
soul with patience in tie trials of life. It enables the Christian to say even of severe 
sufferings, " Our light affliction, which is for the moment, workcth for us more and 
more exceedingly an eternal weight of glory ; while wo look not at the things which 
are seen," etc. (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 3. Inspires the soul with energy and perseverance 
for the difficult duties of life. Sometimes the sympathetic presence of a friend is very 
encouraging and helpful in arduous and dispiriting labour. But the consciousness of 
God's presence and approbation always imparts courage to the heart, resolution to the 
will, and energy to the arm of his faithful servants. 4. Exalts the tone and spirit of 
the entire life* "Seeing him who is invisible," a life of unworthy aims or sinful 
practices will be impossible. Realizing his presence, both character and conduct must 
grow in parity and power, in piety and usefulness.— W. J. , 

Ver. 80.— Unquestioning faith expressed and vindicated. "By faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down," etc. Let us endeavour to exhibit the principal features of this 
example of the exercise of faith. 

L Faith in the Divine word of direction and promise. Directions were given 
by the Lord to Joshua for the taking of Jericho, with the promise that on their fulfil- 
ment the walls of that city should fall to the ground (Josh. vi. 2—5). This com- 
munication Joshua conveyed to the people ; and they believed it, they received it as 
a message from God. They exercised faith (1) in his righteous authority over them ; 
(2) in his power to fulfil his promises; and (3) in his fidelity to his word. In these 
respects their faith is exemplary ; for his authority is supreme, his power is almighty, 
and his faithfulness infinite. 

1L Faith in tub Divine word when there was no necessary relation between 
the directions given and the result promised. Generally speaking, in the Divine 
arrangements the means ordained are wisely adapted to accomplish the ends for which 
they are employed. But it is quite the opposite in the case now before us. The course 
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of action prescribed and the consequence promised cannot possibly be regarded as 
cause and effect The marching round the city, the bloving of rams' horns, and the 
uttering of great shouts, cannot by any stretch of imagination be looked upon even as 
means for levelling strong city walls to the ground. Such proceedings hare no necessary 
relation with such a result. If related at all, the relation is altogether arbitrary. The 
things enjoined upon the Israelites were simply conditions with which they were to 
comply — tests of faith and obedience ; and the Lord guaranteed a certain result upon 
the fulfilment of the conditions. And without raising any objections or proposing any 
questions they believed his word. 

" Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why." 

And if wo are assured of his will in any matter, we should follow it irrespective of 
appearances and of probabilities as they present themselves to our minds. When he 
commands, it is ours to obey. When he promises, it is ours to accept the promise, 
leaving the method of its fulfilment to him. 

1IL Faith manifested in practical obedience. The Israelites proved the reality 
of their faith in the Divine communication by oomplying with its requirements. " It 
came to pass, when Joshua had spoken to the people, that the seven priests," etc. (Josh. 
vL & — 20). Genuine faith always leads to a course of conduct in harmony with its 
own character (cf. Jas. it 14 — 26). 

IV. Faith leading to persevering) obedience even when no apparent effect 
was produced bt their action. The Israelites went round the city as they were 
directed, " but not a brick of the walls fell ; and they went round a second time, and a 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth time, and still all the bricks were there, firmly cemented, 
and the walls stood. The defenders of Jericho would look on those wonderful walkers, 
and one can imagine them saying, * It is a new mode of assault you are adopting. Wo 
wonder how long you will have to walk before the walls fall ; Jericho will stand for a 
long time if it is to be taken by walking.' Nevertheless, the Israelites held in their 
hands the promise, and they felt it in their hearts," and they persevered in their 
obedience notwithstanding the utter absence of any sign of success. They completed 
the prescribed process, and then their obedience was rewarded with success. And in 
our case, faith and obedience must be persistent, though our discouragements be great. 
We are called to be " imitators of them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises." " Te have need of patience, that, having done the will of God, ye may 
receive the promise " (cf. Matt. z. 22 ; Bom. ii. 7 ; Rev. it 10). 

V. Faith completely vindicated by God. u By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down." When the Israelites had completely carried out the directions which the Lord 
had given them, " the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up into the city, 
every man straight before him, and they took the city. Thus the result fully 
justified their confidence and their conduct. And no one ever trusted God in vain. 
Faith, resting upon God's word or character, honours him and gratifies him ; and he 
will not, he cannot, fail the soul that trusts him. If we honour him with our hearty 
confidence, he will honour us with his glorious salvation. — W. J. 

Ver. 81. — The faith of a heathen woman. " By faith the harlot Bahab perished not," 
etc. What did Bahab believe? What does the Bible teach us concerning her faith? 
She exercised: 1. Faith in Jehovah at the true and supreme God. She believed in 
him not simply as a superior and powerful local or national deity, but as supreme over 
all beings universally. This is her confession, " Jehovah your God, he is God in 
heaven above, end in earth beneath'' (Josh. ii. 11). 2. Faith in the fidelity and 
power of Jehovah to fulfil hie purposes in relation to hie people. " She said unto the 
men, I know that Jehovah hath given you the land" (Josh. ii. 0) ; and therefore she 
was confident that they would actually come into possession of it. 3. Faith in the 
fidelity of the worshippers of Jehovah, She showed Kindness to the spies, entered into 
an important agreement with them, and fulfilled her part of the agreement, evidently 
expecting them to fulfil their part (Josh. ii. 12, 18, 21). Three aspects of the faith of 
Bahab are suggested by our text. 

I. Faith in an unlikely person. 1. Bahab was an idolatrous Canaanite. She 
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had not been blessed with parental instructions and home influences inclining her 
heart to faith in the true and holy God ; but the reverse. She was the daughter of 
heathen parents, instructed in a loathsome and degrading idolatry, and belonged to a 
people whose " abominations and iniquities had become full, so that the land spued out 
its inhabitants, and the Lord could deal with them only in sheer destruction." Yet 
she believed sincerely and strongly in the living and true God. 2. Bdhdb was a 
known harlot. Whether she was such at the time she received the spies we know not, 
probably she was not; but if not then, she had been formerly, and was still known by 
the disgraceful title of "Rahab the harlot." But, as Bishop Hervey remarks, "it is 
very possible that to a woman of her country and religion such a calling may have 
implied a far less deviation from the standard of morality than it does with us ; and, 
moreover, with a purer faith she seems to have entered upon a pure life." * We should 
not have expected true religious faith in such a woman, much less conspicuous faith ; 
but such faith she exemplified. Learn that the outwardly moral and respectable may 
be further from the kingdom of God than the openly disreputable. " A woman which 
was in the city, a sinner," was accepted by the blessed Saviour much more than the 
prosperous, respectable Pharisee, Simon (Luke vii. 36 — 50). Jesus said unto " the chief 
priests and the eiders of the people, • . • Verily I say unto you, that the publicans 
and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you," etc. (Matt xxL 23, 31, 32). 

IL Faith cleably evinced. Rahab manifested the reality of her faith : 1. In 
receiving the spies* She would not have shown courteous hospitality to any of the 
Israelites, who were dreaded and detested by her countrymen, but for her faith. " By 
faith Rahab received the spies with peace.'' 2. In concealing and delivering the 
imperiUed spies at her own risk. (Josh. iL 2 — 7, 15, 16, 22.) Grave objection has been 
raised to the conduct of Rahab in telling a lie in order to conceal and protect the spies. 
We have no wish to apologize for falsehood; but the objection is not a reasonable one. 
" Strict truth," says Bishop Hervey, " either in Jew or heathen, was a virtue so utterly 
unknown before the promulgation of the gospel, that, as far as Rahab is concerned, 
the discussion " of her conduct in deceiving the King of Jericho's messengers with a false 
tale is quite superfluous. The objection also overlooks a very precious truth as to the 
relations and dealings of God with man. " God demands not of the feeble at the 
beginning the great works of consummate faith ; he beholds even in the imperfect act 
the faith which prompts it, if faith is actually operating in its performance." St. James 
inquires, " Was not Rahab the harlot justified by works, in that she received the 
messengers, and sent them out another way ? " (Jas. ii. 25). 3. Li entering into a 
solemn contract with the spies and carrying out the terms of that contract. The 
compact she agreed to was a thing of life or death to her ; and she kept her part of 
the compact, and exhibited even to the end steady confidence in the fidelity of the two 
spies to their engagement. Her actions proved the reality and strength of her faith. 

IIL Faith richly rewabded. 1. In the preservation of herself and her kindred 
when her fellow-citizens were destroyed. (Josh. vi. 22, 23, 25.) " By faith Rahab the 
harlot perished not with them that were disobedient." Her fellow-citizens had heard 
the reports of what God had done for Israel, and of the remarkable victories which the 
Israelites had achieved, but they believed not in the God of Israel. " They believed 
not that Israel's God was the true God, and that Israel was the peculiar people of God, 
though they had evidence sufficient of it." Or, as Alford expresses it, " The inhabitants 
of Jericho were disobedient to the will of God manifested by the signs and wonders which 
he had wrought for Israel ; as is implied by Rahab's speech (Josh. ii. 9 — 12)." And 
they perished. But Rahab and her family were saved. 2. In the honourable distinction 
to which she attained. She is exhibited in this Epistle as an example of distinguished 
faith, and by St James (iL 25) as an example or conduct consistent with her faith. 
And, far higher than these commendations, as the wife of Salmon and the mother of 
Boas she became an ancestress of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Our snbject is full of encouragement for sinners to turn to God by faith in Jesus 
Christ. " Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and 
let him return unto the Lord," etc. (Isa. It. 6, 7). — W. J. 

Ver. 38.— The excellent of the earth. "Of whom the world was not worthy." The 

1 Dr. Smith's « Bible Dictionary/ art * Rahab." 
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text teaches that the world could not bear comparison In respect to worth with the 
persons named and referred to in this chapter; their character was elevated far above 
that of the world in general. Let us look at our text — 

I. As the statement of AN HISTORICAL faot. In all ages there have been men 
" of whom the world was not worthy." Enoch, Noah, Job, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Caleb, Samuel, ei al. t are examples. In the apostasy and exile of the Jews 
there were Jeremiah and Daniel, and Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. Amongst 
the Greeks there was Socrates. Amid the corruptions of the Papal Church there was 
Savonarola, and after him Martin Luther. And at present there are many who are 
far superior to the world ; who are in the world, yet far above it. 

1L AS AN HISTORICAL FACT OF THE UTMOST IMPORTANCE TO THE WOBLD. With- 
out the presence in the world of men u of whom the world is not worthy," it would 
hasten to its doom. A few scientific men "of whom the world is not worthy" save 
it from scientific stagnation and death. Some of the statesmen of the past who were 
much abused by the world, and far superior to it, are now recognized as its great 
benefactors. And as for the heroes of faith, the godly amongst men, they are the 
saviours of society—*' the salt of the earth," arresting its progress towards utter moral 
corruption, " the light of the world," saving it from unrelieved moral darkness. The 
presence of ten righteous men would have averted the doom of the cities of the plain. 
The world knows not its benefactors and saviours. For those who prophesy smooth 
things to it, it has crowns of honour and thrones of power ; but for those who proclaim 
the truth, it has crowns of thorns, and for a throne the cruel cross. So it treats the 
men of whom it is not worthy ; so it treated the Divine Man (c£ Matt x. 24, 25 ; John 
XV. 18—20 ; xix. 1—18). 

III. The greatee the "unworthiness of the world the more urgent is its 
need of men of worth. % The darker the night the greater is our need of the street 
lamps. When the night is darkest and the storm most furious, the lonely watcher in 
the lighthouse most diligently trims and tends his lamp. So in the darkest moral night 
God has often lit and sent forth some of the brightest stars in the firmament of the 
Church. Israel was in a terrible condition under Ahab and Jezebel, and God raised 
up the intrepid and holy Elijah. When vice was rampant in the Romish Church God 
summoned forth the fearless and faithful Martin Luther. At a more recent date, when 
religion seemed almost extinct in our land, God called and commissioned the Wesleys, 
nnd Whitefield, and Fletcher of Madeley, and Selina Countess of Huntingdon. It was 
because of the unworthiness of the world that Jesus Christ came into it, 

IV. The Christian should so live that the text will be true of him. 
Is it not true that the world is perfectly worthy of many " who profess and call them- 
selves Christians " ? In business, in amusements, in politics, is their standard higher 
than that of the world? Let us test this question in the matter of gambling : are our 
hands clean of it ? Is it not spreading amongst professedly Christian people in the 
forms of card-playing, raffling, and lotteries? But listen to our Lord: "Ye are not of 
the world, even as I am not of the world ; " M I pray not that thou shouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the evil." And St John : 
u If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him." Let us live above 
the world ; let us live to God. Be this our ideal, " For to me to live is Christ." 

V. Fob men of whom this world is not worthy there is a world which is 
well worthy. Into heaven the worthy of all peoples and all ages are gathered. There 
men are treated according to their own inherent worth. The worthy are worthily 
received and honoured. How the judgments of earth are reversed in that world ! All 
true worthiness is " by faith " — by faith in the unseen, in the soul, in truth, iu the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the great and gracious God. Let us cultivate this faith. Let us 
live up to such measure of it as we already possess.— W. J. 

Vera. 39, 40. — Successive stages in the dispensation of Qod's blessings to man. " And 
these all, having obtained a good report through faith, etc. Let us consider-* 

I. The good realized ry the Old Testament believers. The better thing 
provided for Christians implies that some good thing was bestowed upon the godly 
under the former covenant. They had : 1. Divine promises. Many were the promises 
made to the ancient saints ; e.g. promises of temporal good, of providential guidance 
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and oversight, of spiritual forgiveness and help, etc These promises encouraged their 
hopes, and raised the tone and character of their lives. 2. Fulfilments of Divine 
promises. Many of the blessings promised to the saints of the earlier dispensation 
were received and enjoyed by them. They "obtained promises 1 ' (ver. 33); i.e. they 
obtained certain promised blessings. A glance at the names mentioned in this chapter 
will at once show that this was the case. Abraham received the promised son ; Jacob 
was blessed in his worldly circumstances, purified and ennobled in his character, and 
brought to the goal of his pilgrimage in a good old age, in peace and in honour. 
Joseph was wonderfully preserved, guided, exalted, etc. 3. Divine commendations. 
They "obtained a good report through faith." They "had witness borne to them 
through their faith." Each one mentioned or referred to in this chapter was commended 
for some distinguishing excellence, and every one for faith. Abel " had witness borne 
to him that he was righteous, 9 ' etc. (ver. 4). Enoch " had witness borne to him that 
he had been well-pleasing unto God (ver. 5). They had within themselves the witness 
of a good conscience ; they enjoyed the smile of the Most High ; and in his holy Word 
God nas expressed his approbation of their character and conduct 

II. The better portion realized bt New Testament believers* The heroes 
and heroines of faith who are mentioned or referred to in this chapter * received not 
the promise, God having provided some better thing for us." The promise which they 
received not, and the better thing provided for us, we take to be the actual fulfilment 
of the promise of the Messiah, and the blessedness of the gospel age. " Blessed are 
your eyes, for they see : and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say unto you, That 
many prophets and righteous men desired to see the things which ye see, and saw them 
not ; and to hear the things which ye hear, and heard them not." Our portion is a 
better thing : 1. Because the realization of any genuine good is better titan the antici- 
pation of it 2. Because of the clearer revelation of redemptive truth. " God, having of 
old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son" (ch. i. 1 — 4). 
" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father." He embodied the will of the Father 
in his character and words and works. He revealed the heart of the Father toward us 
his sinful and suffering children. 3. Because of the greater fulness and power of 
redemptive influence. Atonement for sin is now accomplished. The mighty influences 
of the love of God in the sacrifice of Christ are now brought to bear upon us. Our 
icstraints from sin are more pathetic and powerful than were theirs of the earlier 
dispensation ; our incentives to righteousness and reverence and love are more exalted 
and constraining than theirs. 

III. The best blessings in which both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament believers are sharers. " That apart from us they should not bo made 
perfect." This perfection is the holiness and blessedness of the faints in light. " The 
writer implies," says Alford, "as indeed ch. x. 14 seems to testify, that the advent and 
work of Christ has changed the estate of the Old Testament fathers and saints into 
greater and perfect bliss ; an inference which is forced on us by many other places in 
Scripture. So that their perfection was dependent on our perfection : their and our 
perfection was all brought in at the same time when Christ ' by one offering perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified.' So that the result with regard to them is, that their 
spirits from the time when Christ descended into Hades and ascended up into heaven, 
enjoy heavenly blessedness, and are waiting, with all who have followed their glorified 
High Priest within the veil, for the resurrection of their bodies, the regeneration, the 
renovation of all things." Then all God's people of all ages and of all lands shall enter 
into the joy of their one Lord, and participate in the blessedness and glory unspeakable 
and eternal. — W. J. 

• 
Ver. 1. — Faith in its rtlation to the future and the unseen. I. Faith in its relation 
to the future. 1. Nothing is more to be desired than a hopeful outlook towards the 
future. The future may be regarded doubtfully, fearfully, or even despairingly ; on 
the other hand the question rises if it be not possible to regard the future with a hope 
which shall become a duty. Doubtless there are many who do look hopefully forward, 
but they are hopeful simply because of a disposition constitutionally sanguine. They 
msv even ro&l:c a brightness where there is nothing in the circumstances to warrant 
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it. They think it is quite as likely chance may bring to them success as failure. But 
this sort of hope never can become a duty, a feeling which a man ought to have, potent 
and governing in his breast. We do not want a future dependent on chance, or natural 
endowments, or favourable circumstances. We want a future which shall become 
bright to every human being because of his humanity, because of his character, because 
one of the elements in bringing it about is his own choice. 2. This bright outlook 
towards the future is secured by Christian faith. " Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for." More correctly, faith is a substance of things hoped for. Bengel alleges 
that the metaphor is taken from a pillar standing under a heavy weight. We accept 
the explanation, only adding to it that this heavy weight rests on more pillars than one, 
and all of them are necessary. The things hoped for will never come into existence 
for us unless they be related to us by a present, practical faith. Suppose to each of 
two men a quantity of seed is given. One of them sows his portion, and then to him 
a harvest is among the things hoped for, his hope being reasonable and based upon an 
act of faith when ne put his seed into the ground. The other, not sowing, if he hopes 
for a harvest, is clearly under a delusion. The thing he hopes for has no substance ; he 
has done nothing to show real faith. The thing indicated by the word "faith" is 
something practical ; not a man merely saying he believes, but showing his faith by 
his works. Such a faith becomes a matter of conscience. God gives to the man who 
wishes for the gift a peculiar insight, a deep conviction in the heart, which is worth 
more than any argument The course taken may not satisfy others, may provoke their 
laughter, their wonder, their pity ; but after all the one thing needful is not that our 
course should be clear to others, but clear to ourselves. If we go wrong in our course 
through neglect of the Divine voice speaking within us, it is we who suffer the most. 
We must look to God altogether, and he will give us the right impulse, and concentrate 
our faculties so that we shall not drift through life, but rather speed onward with a 
definite aim, concerning which, in our own best moments, wo shall have a full assurance 
that we cannot miss it These heavenly certainties are not to be revealed by flesh and 
blood. So much turns on faith that it is no wonder it is so much dwelt on in the 
New Testament. Of what a glorious life, of what beatific imaginations, does unbelief 
deprive us ? 

XL Faith in its belation to the unseen. " Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for ; " it is not called the substance of things unseen. For it is in no sense the 
substance of things unseen. They exist, whether we believe them to exist or not. 
But faith may become to our hearts the evidence of these unseen things. Certainly 
there can be no other evidence. To all our natural faculties there is presented nothing 
but a bundle of phenomena, and whatever wc may think of beyond them comes into 
our minds simply because we are unable to believe that there is nothing beyond them. 
There is an outward man, perceptible to the senses, feeling through the senses a like 
pleasure and pain ; but there is also an inward man, a deep, invisible existence, to 
which God and Christ appeal, as having the proper sphere of its life in the great invisible 
outside of it It is by faith that the invisible in us is to profit by the invisible outside 
of us. Prayer is a recognition of the invisible. We are to endure as seeing him who 
is invisible. The only source of inspiration for a real and full Christian life is to bo 
found in the invisible. And when the invisible rules, when faith lays hold of its riches, 
then even the visible becomes a more glorious and profitable thing than it ever can do 
while sense rules alone.— Y. 

Ver. 2. — The great characteristic of the elders. I, The tebm by which they are 
indicated. The elders. Those spoken of are those who had lived the life of the flesh 
centuries before, but the term is not used merely to indicate this fact We know 
ifrom the subsequent illustrations that the men of long ago are meant ; but there is a 
much more comprehensive meaning in their being spoken of as wpafifapou Tlpce-fifotpos 
is a relative word, its correlative being w 4rcpof (see 1 Pet. v. 5). The elder and the 
younger are to be taken together as part of one community, and the younger are to bo 
in subordination to the elder. These elders are to be thought of, not as the dead, but as 
the still living. Abraham and Isaac and Jacob are among these elders, and the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is the God, not of the dead, but of the living. Abraham, 
or Isaac, or Jacob, or any other of the glorified believers, could have appeared on the 
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Mount of Transfiguration as easily as Moses or Elijah, had this been the necessary thin*. 
And these elders, who have received a good report through faith, are not to be made 
perfect without us. 

II. Their relation to faith. They received a good report They had witness 
borne to them. Surely there is great inclusiveness in this word. 1. Their faith stood 
to them in the place of evidence from experience or observation. They were at the 
beginning of things. They had no histories, traditions, and customs to fall back on. , 
They had to trust the deepest impulses of their own hearts. We ore the inheritors of 
discoveries and benefits which, in the beginnings of them, can have had little ground 
but faith. 2. Their faith is the great element which makes them memorable. The good 
men among them were better men because they were believers. Indeed, the only good- 
ness that can be anything more than a matter of fashion and convention must como 
through faith. Take faith out of the lives of Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and ycu 
have nothing that should lift these men out of the common multitude. Testimony 
could be borne as to their faith ; but we know that testimony could not be borne to 
other very desirable qualities in human character. Abraham had no very great regard 
for truth, and Jacob was utterly disingenuous. But they were believers, and in this one 
fact was sufficient leverage to secure their ultimate salvation, and make them adequate 
agents for the Divine purposes. 3. In their faith they become witnesses to us. We see 
plain results of their faith up to a certain point. We see Noah justified in building the 
ark. We see Abraham justified in leaving his own country. We see Joseph justified 
in giving commandment concerning his bones. We do see that he who sows in bare 
faith reaps a harvest corresponding to his faith. And so we must take heed lest these 
ciders, now being witnesses to us, may one day become witnesses against us. — Y. 

Yer. 8. — Faith beginning where science ends. In the first verse of the chapter things 
not seen are spoken of. Faith is the evidence of these things not seen. There can be 
no other evidence, for things not seen arc eternal ; they are beyond the ken of our 
senses ; if we cannot be certified of them by spiritual intuitions, we cannot bo certified 
of them at all (2 Cor. iv. 18). But the things that are seen have also to be dealt with ; 
we want to know the connection of the seen with the unseen ; and the origin of the seen 
we also want to know. Faith has something to say concerning the ov p\r*6fi*va ; what 
lias it to say in respect to the /SXcir^itm ? The answer is that as faith gives our only 
resource for being sure of the reality of unseen things, so faith gives our only resource 
for bciug sure of the origin of seen things. The seen things, at least as to the surface 
of them and certain manifestations of them, lie before us. Especially there are before 
us those seen things which have life in them. We see them spring into being, have 
their time of growth, maturity, decay; and then they pass out of any life that we can 
see. They are not only seen things, but also fawonira, things that appear. Yester- 
day they had not appeared ; to-day they appear; to-morrow they will disappear. And 
yet in disappearing they leave behind them that out of which will come a succession of 
phenomena like themselves. Thus generation is mysteriously linked to generation, and 
the world goes on. Suppose we have before us a field of grain. A little time ago that 
stretch of waving stalks was not; nothing but an extent of broken soiL We look for 
an antecedent ; and the first antecedent we find is the seed that has been sown. We 
do know that if grain-seed is sown in the earth the result will be a crop of grain, but to 
say this does not satisfy us. The heart cannot believe that natural observation has the 
last word to say on the matter. Scientific inquiry goes as far as it can into the seen, 
and then faith spreads its wings for a flight into the unseen,' and declares that if genera- 
tion so regularly succeeds generation, and age so regularly succeeds age, it must bo 
because God is joining them all together— framing the ages, as in this verse it is sublimely 
expressed. The verse must be taken as referring, not only to the original creation of 
the world and all that is therein, but also to the continuance and reproduction of life. 
The first origin of life is not more mysterious than the continuance of it And faith says 
that the word of an unseen God has to do with these mysteries, and the word " God w 
carries all the rest that has to be said. To say that God speaks the life-giving word 
is to say that all is spoken in love, in wisdom, and in all-comprehending power.— -Y. 

Ver. 4. — The faith of Abel I. In his action there was no belatiok measurable by 
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human reason bbtween MEANS and ekds. Where something is done perceptible 
to the senses, and the result is also perceptible to the senses, then reason can see that 
there is a relation between means and ends. But here, while the something done is 
perceptible to the senses, the result is in no way perceptible to any natural faculty of 
man. To the pure rationalist, the killing of a beast in sacrifice must ever seem an 
aimless, resultless act, always a mere superstition, always a waste. It is rational to kill 
a beast in self-defence, and plausible reasons may be urged why beasts should be killed 
for food ; but there is no reason, save that of a deep, inward, authoritative impression, 
why a beast should be killed in sacrifice. Abel certainly could give no other reason. 
And yet, looked at in the light of tho subsequent death of Christ, certain great prin- 
ciples of sacrificial action are seen in this first recorded sacrifice, and all the numberless 
similar ones which followed. There is the acknowledgment of human fault as well as 
of Divine goodness. There is the acknowledgment of Divine goodness in giving back 
to God what God first of all had given. But this might have been done by an offering 
like that of Gain. There has to be something more, and it is reached when a life 
is taken. The innocent suffers for the guilty. Granted that Abel's state of mind is 
one inconceivable to us, one which we cannot imagine being produced in us, yet it may 
have been appropriate enough to that stage in human history. If wc had been in Abel's 
place we should have done right in following Abel's example. 

H. The faith that is required for the taking awat of ant life. Lifo is 
taken away recklessly, thoughtlessly, upon very slight occasion— even human life. And 
yet, as a child is reported once to have said, it ought to require great faith to put a man 
to death — a very clear conviction that the thing is right and necessary. Liberty, if 
wrongly taken, can be restored. Life, however taken, is gone for ever. And there 
should be consideration, surely, in taking the life of even a brute beast. Hence, when- 
ever there was real obedience in such a sacrifice, there must have been a very deep faith. 
Faith that what looked like waste was really using a brute life to the very best 
purpose. The natural life was yielded up, and there came back an accession of spiritual 
fife. The brute was for the time of greater service as a sin offering than in any 
other way. 

III. The extent of Abel's faith. It cost him his life. He died through it. 
The first example of faith that the writer finds is one where the believer loses his life 
through his faith. Moreover, he loses his life through faith that had Divine testimony 
borne to it God makes it plain that he accepts the true obedience, but he does not 
preserve the natural life of him whom he thus accepts. The path of faithful obedience 
may be the path to natural death. 

IV. Cain's unbelief. By the results of that unbelief Cain still speaks. He did 
not believe that a ain offering was needed. Then came the results of the unbelief. 1. 
Non-acceptanco of what he did offer. 2. Consequent envy and malice of his brother, 
who had been witnessed to as righteous. 3. Malice leads to actual murder. 4. Cain, 
filled with remorse, looses the links that bind him to his fellow-men. Abel's faith has 
to be looked at, not only in its results to him, but in contrast with the results of Cain's 
unbelief.— Y. 

Ver. 5. — The faith of Enoch. Of Enoch we know next to nothing in one sense. We 
are ignorant of the details of his life ; not even one great striking event is preserved to 
us. But of the great principle and result of his life we are not ignorant, and it is quite 
permissible for us to make conjectures by way of illustration, in considering what is 
here said, we must notice the order of the argument. 

L What happened to Enoch. He was translated so as not to see death. This 
must have happened in some way manifest to his neighbours, so that they might take 
knowledge of the event and profit by it The translation is to be looked on in the light of 
a reward ; but, after all, this may not be its chief significance. It may have been for the 
sake of others, to whom God's approval of Enoch had to be made manifest It is no 
slur upon Enoch to imagine that men as holy as ho have been on the earth, yet they 
have had to die ; perhaps live in nrivation, and die in pain. Therefore we can hardly 
be wrong in assuming that Enoch's translation was in such a public way as to teach 
those willing to be taught, and act as a rebuke to the unbelieving. There is something 
eminently evangelical in such an operation of God. He would draw men to faith in 
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him by showing what can happen to his believing ones. He shows the way of blessing 
before he shows the way of cursing. The translation of the holy, righteous man comes 
before the drowning of an impenitent race. 

II. What ^thebe was in Enoch's life to make this translation possible. " He 
pleased God." Long before his translation he had had proof of this. God does not defer 
the signs of his pleasure. He has made us so that the way of obedience is the way of 
pleasantness, even while we walk in it. But all that God had thus given Enoch by tho 
way was for his own sake. The common unheeding world knew nothing of the joys 
coming to Enoch through his religion. Now at last, in his translation, something shall 
be given for a ioy to Enoch, and at tho same time an instruction to the world. Enoch 
might have pleased God and yet not been translated ; but he could not have been 
translated unless he had pleased God. Then from this inference tho writer proceeds 
to yet another — that Enoch must have lived a life of faith. To please God certain 
conditions are requisite, and in the very front of these is faith. We cannot please God 
unconsciously, as the heavenly bodies do in their movements, or a plant in its growth. 
We must do such things as the will of the Invisible requires. Ho will not be pleased 
with anything we do simply because we do our best according to the light of nature. 
But this is a matter which may be dealt with in a homily by itself. 

III. Enoch's expectations. God translated Enoch, but it does not follow that 
Enoch expected to bo translated. All that Enoch could be sure of was that a good 
present would be followed by a better future. Enoch left this world by a gate that has 
been very rarely opened — a gate tho mode of whose opening we can hardly comprehend. 
It may never be opened again till that day which is hinted at in 1 Thessalonians, when 
Christ's people then living will be caught up to meet their Lord in the air. If Enoch 
had expected translation without the pains of death, he would not have been showing 
the spirit of true faith. True faith will go on humbly serving God on earth, and feel- 
ing that entrance to heaven will come in God's good time. — Y. 

Ver. 6. — Faith needed to please Qod. I. It is, then, possible to please God. 
Some there are who care nothing whether he be pleased or not. God's will, God's 
delight in the obedience of men, never enters into their thoughts. They live to please 
themselves. They can even understand that some object may be served by trying to 
please other men. And yet those who live for self-pleasure are sure to be disappointed. 
God has meant our pleasure to come through first of all pleasing him. The great law 
of man's being is that he should serve the purposes of God, and he can only serve those 
purposes by finding out what they are, and taking God's means to carry them into 
effect If, then, it is God's will that we should please him, he will surely show us what 
to do and how to do it There ought to be in our hearts a desire to please God. We 
are not without the wish to stand well with our fellow-men, to have their good word. 
How much more, then, we should desire to become acceptable to him who is perfect 
goodness ! If Enoch pleased God, we may do it And the first thing to be considered 
is, not whether it be difficult or easy to do it, but whether it be possible. 

IL How God is to be pleased. Remember always that, in the writings of apostles 
and evangelists, when God is spoken of Jehovah is meant Jehovah as over against the 
gods of heathendom. Their priests taught that it was possible to please them, and 
showed how the thing was to be done, by offerings of all sorts, and by adding constantly 
to the wealth of their shrines. The offerings in themselves were reckoned good ; 
and well they might be, for they made many priests rich. Jehovah also received 
offerings, but to him tho offerings had no value except as expressive of intelligent 
obedience. The offerings were for the sake of men rather than of God himself. He 
must be pleased by something different from mere gifts of what he has himself created. 
And here the writer gives us one of the essentials towards pleasing God. Apart from 
faith we cannot please him. There are many elements in the character that is pleasing 
to God, and one element is made prominent at one time, another at another. We know 
that Enoch must surely have been a loving man, for without love it is impossible to 
please God. Here the important thing was to insist on his being a believer. Idols 
could be approached without faith, for tney were really not approached at all ; no heart 
of man evor came into living contact with them. But of God there was no image ; the 
worshipper had to believe that there was a real existence all unseen* Suppose for a 
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moment that we had set before us for search and discovery an object perceptiblo by tho 
senses. Before beginning the search, should we not be wise in assuring ourselves on tho 
following points ? 1. The real existence of the object 2. The probability of finding it. 
3. A corresponding reward for the possible toil of tho search. There has been faith on 
these points which has had no rational basis, and of course has ended in disappointment ; 
eg. the enthusiastic searching for the philosopher's stone. But here is an object, tho 
object supreme of all — God, the Fountain of being and blessedness; and this object 
cannot be known by the senses. There are many so-called arguments for the existence 
of a God, but men who think that they therefore really believe in the existence of a 
God are self-deceived. Believing in the existence of a Being to whom this name of God 
is given must be an act of pure faith. Men must say, " I cannot believe otherwise ; I 
cannot believe the contrary. 9 ' Then to this must be added the practical impulse to 
come in contact with him. Note here exactly what is demanded, as the ordinary 
version fails to give us quite the meaning. He that comes to God must believe in God's 
existence, and that when men seek him out and come to know him in actual experience 
and service, he gives them most real, substantial rewards. For the seeking out diligence 
is of course required, but diligence is not the quality primarily referred to. " Seek out " 
is only a more suggestive way of saying " find." — x . 

Ver. 7. — The faith of Noah. Going from Enoch to Noah, we pass from a mere hint 
as to character into the greatest fulness of detail. Enoch's faith we have to take upon 
trust, for no act of his life is recorded from which we could infer his faith. Noah's 
faith, on the other hand, we can see for ourselves. It is set before us in a great and 
notable action, and not to see it would argue great spiritual blindness on our part. Note — 

L The tbub significance of the Deluge. There is much about the Deluge that 
we cannot understand, never shall understand. Its mode, its details, its exteut, wo 
shall have to leave unsettled questions. Difficulties inherent in the record we must con- 
fess. But at the same time, our ignorance and perplexity will bo a small matter if only 
we take care not to lose the spiritual significance of the record. We have in the Delugo 
a great illustration of human faith on the one side, human unbelief on the other. Noah 
had a revelation, an intimation of impending destruction, which he believed to bo from 
God and to be the truth. Straightway he began to show his faith by his works, thus 
becoming by his very action a prophet to his neighbours and a test of their disposition. 
Noah, the believer, is the great central figure in connection with the Flood, and the nar- 
rative of it is given, not for the sake of recording a stupendous physical change, but for 
the sake of illustrating how the character of one man may influence the destiny of a 
whole race. 

II. Noah had no gbottnd fob action except pure faith. Everything in the 
way of human experience and ordinary probability was against him. He was not 
guarding against any of those things which men take trouble to guard against. Possibly 
the certainty of a greater evil led him, comparatively speaking, to neglect smaller ones. 
It would seem to the world that he might have employed his time more profitably, and 
also his substance. He could not make his work appear a prudent or a rational one ; as 
he went on with the work and felt his loneliness, ne would often bo compelled to ask 
whether he was deluding himself, or was really in the path of duty. 

ILL The correspondence of Noah's action with his professed faith. It docs 
not appear that he went about proclaiming destruction. The revelation was made to 
him to secure his own safety. His real belief in the Deluge was shown in the most 
convincing way by his building of the ark. Many beliefs are only in word ; they do 
not at all influence life ; nay, more, the stress of necessity may bring action that con- 
tradicts them. We have to watch what a man does if we would know what he really 
believes. 

IT. Noah's implicit condemnation of others. In building the ark, he condemned 
the world. The believer cannot help condemning the unbeliever. He does not wish to 
condemn, but his very action is a censure ; and the more full of spirituality tho action, 
the more does it look like a censure of others. And in tho case of Noah the condem- 
nation was unusually manifest. For if he was right, then all round him, on every 
side, ark-building ought to have begun. The condemnation indeed was mutual, and 
only time could show which condemnation was grounded in right and authority. 
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V. Noah's responsibility. He built an ark for the saving of his bouse. To neglect 
the Divine demand for faith will not only ruin us, but may bring suffering to other*. 
Noah had his family to think of. Blessing and security came to bis children through 
his obedience. The highest things can, of course, only come by individual faith and 
submission, but something will come to others if only we believe. The believer, while 
ho serves himself, cannot but be of service to others.— Y. 

Ver. 8. — The faith of Abraham going forth into the unknown. We have to notice 
what Abraham's faith rested on. 

L On a Divine call. It was not an impulse of his own. Not in ambition, not in 
discontent, not in self-will, did he go forth. Nor was it a suggestion from some other 
human being. The voice came from above, speaking to what was inmost in him. 
Jehovah had chosen him for a purpose of his own, and therefore made the authority of 
the summons indisputably clear. It is the fact of this Divine call at the beginning 
which makes the observation of Abraham's subsequent course so interesting. We 
desire to see what God will make out of a man to whom he gives a special summons. 
It is a great deal when any of us can be quite sure, amid the difficulties and perplexities 
of life, that we are where God has put us. 

II. On a Divine promise. The promises of God give a better resting-place for faith 
than any projects of our own. God had said definitely to Abraham that there was a 
land of inheritance for him. Abraham, so far from going out on the great journey of 
life with nothing better than a peradventure, really had the best of prospects. Ail he 
had to do was to show the obedience of faith. God always presents us with a hope 
when he calls us to a duty. He sets before us great ends corresponding to our naturo 
and to his interest in us. 

III. On Divine guidance. This was the clement in the Divine call which would 
try Abraham most, that he knew not where ho was going. This would expose him to 
the wonder and the ridicule of his neighbours. Human prudence seems such an excel- 
lent principle of action, seems to keep men out of so many troubles, seems to achievo 
such satisfactory results, that men can hardly tbiuk of a higher and a better one. But 
then human prudence has its value only in a certain path. We cannot begin by 
choosing our path according to God's directions and then going on in it according to 
our own judgment. Everything must be begun, continued, and ended in God. — Y. 

Vers. 9, 10. — The tent and the city. L Observe the contrast underlying these 
verses. The tent is in one place in the morning, and may be miles away at night. 
The city always remains in the same place. Thus there is forcibly indicated an 
altogether different kind of occupation ana interest for the dweller in tents from that 
for the dweller in cities. As the one class of men increases the other must decrease. 
The fathers dwell in tents ; the children in cities. He who dwells in a tent can have 
no particular interest in the land where he happens to be at the time. If it supplies 
his wants for the passing day, that is all he needs to care for. But he who has a house 
built in that land must feel the deepest interest in its fame, prosperity, and development. 

II. The partial fulfilment of a promise. He who called Abraham gave him 
a promise, and guided him, brought him at last into the land of promise. He dwelt 
in the land of promise, in however imperfect and fugitive a way. Thus we see how 
God gives us all that can be given under present conditions. The time had not yet 
come to possess the land — the seed of Abraham had to be immensely increased and 
vigorously disciplined before that was possible — but, nevertheless, Abraham could dwell 
in the land. Satisfaction and joy would begin the moment obedience began. And have 
not we also entered in part on our inheritance ? Do not the blessings of the heavenly 
state stream down upon us even now? Abraham enjoyed Canaan ; he himself and his 
dependants got food, and there was abundant herbage for his cattle. He was happier in 
Canaan, even as a wanderer, than he could have been anywhere else in this world, for 
he was there by the will of God. 

III. The firmer grasp of a promise. Abraham probably had always led a 
nomadic life. Even in the land of his nativity and earlier days he would be more or 
leas of a wanderer. The wandering spirit would be in him by nature, habit, tradition. 
Therefore as far as he personally was concerned, Canaan gave him all that earth could 
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provide for the wishes of the heart But he rises above the individual and the present 
As he advances in obedience, the aims of God, the possibilities of his own life, the needs 
of all his posterity, rise more distinctly before his mind. For himself and his children, 
and all the families of the earth that are to be blessed in him, he looks for something 
better than a land to live in for a few years and then be buried in. There is a corre- 
spondence which cannot fail to be noted between what the writer of the Epistle says 
here concerning the tent and the city of foundations, and what Paul says (2 Cor. v. 1) 
concerning the tent and the eternal, heavenly building of God. 

IV. Patience ha vino its perfect wobk. He discerned that the city which was 
to have foundations worth calling foundations must come, not from the wisdom and 
ix>wer of men, but from the planning and fabricating of God. And foundation-work of 
this kind went on very slowly, according to human computation. The great thing to 
be remembered is that the foundation of this city of God lies outside the limits of the 
seen and the temporal The city of God is to be looked at in a similar way to the rest 

Erovided for God's people already spoken of (ch. iv.). There remaineth a city which 
ath foundations, a house of God, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Waiting 
is our great duty, rejoicing in the present indwelling of God's Spirit as the earnest, and 
knowing that the fulness will come in its own order. — Y. 

Vers. 13 — 16. — The two fatherlands. I. That from which they had come. The 
writer of this Epistle has been a studeut of the recorded experiences and habitual feelings 
of his devout ancestors. Many of the descendants of Abraham had no devoutness in 
them. Thoy cared nothing where they lived so long as they could get gain and their fill 
of tho pleasures of life. Such were really not reckoned in the exceeding multitudo at 
all. They that are of faith are the children of faithful Abraham. And few as they were 
probably out of the bulk of Abraham's descendants according to the flesh, nevertheless 
they may have been a great number, more than we have any idea of. The Lord's 
people, though far from being as maoy as they ought to be, are yet more numerous 
than we think. Remember Elijah's ignorance of the seven thousand* who had not bowed 
to Baal. Such people mnst ever express their longings for something far beyond what 
any earthly locality can supply. And as the writer says, these longings are ever 
expressed in the spirit of faith. Looking away from earth, and from self, and from the 
present, they see what an abundance of promises is theirs. They dwell in Canaan as 
strangers and sojourners dwell in a land. They pass through it as seeking something 
which they do not expect to find in it. It is part of the necessary way ; it docs not 
contain the journey's end. All travellers have a choice; they can press forward into 
the unknown or they can go back. Israelites might have sought the nomo of Abraham, 
on the possibility that there might bo found a peace and satisfaction not to bo found in 
Canaan. There is something in the power of fatherland. Englishmen will go to live 
abroad for many years, but they like to come back for the last chapter of life. We 
all know the popular belief that people out of health may benefit by going to their 
native air. 

II. The heavenly fatherlaxd. Our Father in heaven makes in heaven the 
satisfying provision for his children. All the meaning of the passage here is only to be 
apprehended by bearing in mind the fatherhood of God. Spiritual relations are more 
than natural ones ; heavenly relations than earthly ones. Abraham left the land of 
his fathers because only by doing so could the seeds of a new, a better condition of 
things bo sown. And then little by little it must have become clear that outward 
chango was to make clear the need of something more — individual, inward change. 
Spiritual aspirations, strongly expressed because they are deeply felt, draw forth God's 
response of special interest in those who cherish such aspirations. God holds forth tho 
heavenly land, the land of his full manifestation and his unobecured glory, before all 
believers. Prophecy is full of that which encourages faith in this respect As to the 
nature of the heavenly state, the Lord's true people may have been in much ignorance ; 
but as to the satisfying reality of it they were fully assured. God never asks for faith 
without giving something corresponding to cheer his people, to lift them above the 
attractions, the delusions, and the temptations of the present— Y. 

Vers. 17 — Id.— Abraham's faith in offering Isaac. This is to be considered here as 
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an illustration of faith. All our modern difficulties as to the right and wrong of 
Abraham's conduct never occurred to the writer of this Epistle. A human sacrifice was 
not abhorrent to Abraham's views of religious necessity. Here we have simply to look 
at the faith a father showed when called to give up his only son. See— 

I. Faith triumphing over natural inclinations. Not over natural affections; 
for Abraham, having loved his son, loved him to the end. The very depth and intensity 
of his natural affection make his faith appear the stronger. We must not for a moment 
admit that natural affection could bo even deadened in his heart to allow him to do 
such a thing. But assuredly his natural inclinations must have had a struggle with 
his faith before they surrendered. It is an almost universal tendency among parents 
to wish that their children should have the rewards and comforts of life. Wherever 
failure and suffering may come, they are not to come to them. The mother of James 
and John showed this feeling very strongly. This is the way in which natural affection 
gets spoiled and made a hideous thing through selfishness. This is the way in which 
natural affection often defeats itself, and instead of doing the best thing for children 
does the worst. Here surely is an example for parents in dealing with their children. 
Let them try to find out what God would have them do, what is really best upon a 
large view of the future, and not what seems best, not what is easiest and most com- 
fortable. God called both Abraham and his son to self-sacrifice, and his view was far 
better than any inclination or judgment of their own. 

II. Faith triumphing over plausible objections. Was there ever a finer chance 
for the tempter to make the worse appear the better reason, to strengthen natural 
inclination by plausible representations as to what was the Divine will ? It seems 
most reasonable to say, " Isaac is the child of promise : the future for generations 
depends on his life; whatever else may happen to him, it is clear he is not to die now." 
And only too often in life plausible reasons for what turns out in the end an utterly 
wrong course are found with very little ingenuity. It is not enough that a way should 
seem right to love and prudence. Opportunities may come seeming on the surface of 
them to have signs of Providence, and yet all the time the real pointings of Providence 
may be neglected. The mind gets led away with unconscious sophistries. Now, it is 
in view of just such circumstances that God comes in with his clear authority to take 
the place of our plausible views and arguments. There are times when distinct, 
impressive intimations are not needed, when ordinary common sense and right feeling 
arc quite enough. But also there are times when one clear, significant word from above 
will settle everything to the humble and docile mind. 

III. Faith assured of the omnipotence of God. Notice that God did not come 
in with this trial of faith at the beginning of his dealings with Abraham. He showed 
him first of all much of his power and his guiding hand. The child whom he asked 
in sacrifice had first of all been given in miracle. Divine demands are always propor- 
tioned to strength and to previous experiences. And so, however bard the trial might 
be to the feelings of the father, yet it had its eminently reasonable side when it 
appealed to the experience of the believer. God was putting honour upon Abraham 
in judging him fit for such a demand as this. — Y. 

Ver. 21.— A Messing for each. The emphatic word here is M both,' 9 or, as the Revised 
Version much better nuts it, " each." We see this emphasis at once on reading the nana* 
t ive in Gen. xlviii. Jacob had a blessing for each of his own sons, but when he comes to 
Joseph he individually is passed over as it were, because Manasseh and Ephraim cannot 
l)e comprehended in a common blessing. All these blessings of Joseph are, of course, to be 
taken as predictions, having a particular emphasis, solemnity, and memorable character 
n s the words of a dying man concerning sons and grandsons. 'JTie distinctions then made 
could not be afterwards ignored or destroyed. There was a correspondence between 
the blessings and the after history of the tribes. Jacob did not thus speak because of 
some peculiar interest of his own in Ephraim and Manasseh. The father and the 
grandfather assumed the prophet while he spake the blessings. He laid his right hand 
ou the head of the younger, his left on the bead of the elder. He did it wittingly, 
contrary to the wish of his son. If we would have God's blessing, we must leave God 
to apportion it according to his own purposes. Jacob knew nothing at the time of the 
way in which Levi would be merged as it were in the other tribes, and so leave a place 
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for Ephraim to come in. But ho knew that somehow or other a place of distinction 
was reserved for Ephraim. Thus faith transcends all natural anticipations, and con- 
tradicts oftentimes natural probabilities. Then it is worth while noting how tho 
triumph of faith is blended with the work of retribution. Here is the true exaltation 
of Joseph. Here is the true fulfilment of those dreams which brought him so much 
suffering. Something he got of honour in Egypt ; but beyond this and more significant 
is the position of his two sons as being each the founder of a tribe. God can bring to 
a permanent exaltation those whom jealousy would humble. As to the eminence of 
Ephraim, notice that it begins even in tbe wilderness, where the numbers of Ephraim 
exceed those of Manasseh (Numb. i.). And as to the importance of Ephraim in 
after history, it may be enough to cite the position of this tribe in the prophecies of 
Hosea,— Y. 

Ver. 22.— The faith of the dying Joseph. I. Faith occupying itself with thb 
personal future. Joseph had lived long in Egypt, been held in great honour there, 
and had brought his kinsfolk into great comfort. All the ordinary probabilities pointed 
to a continued residence of the descendants of Jacob in Egypt. Who had better chances 
than they? One might compare them with the Dutch companions of William of 
Orange who came oyer with him at the Revolution, and many of whose descendants 
now stand high in rank and wealth amongst Englishmen. Joseph, however, had the 
promises to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob distinctly before his mind. The solemn and 
uniquo experiences of father and grandfather and great-grandfather were doubtless 
frequent topics of meditation. Canaan, not Egypt, was the destined home of his people. 
And in this future, though he knew not how it was to come about, he felt he had a share. 
And a feeling of this sort should prevail in our hearts as we ponder the future of the 
Church of Christ. We, while we have our day of earthly opportunity, are bound to 
contribute towards the manifestation of the inheritance of the sanctified, and we must 
do it ever with the distinct conviction that we have a part in the inheritance. We do 
something for those who have lived before us, and something for those who have come 
after us. And so also our successors will do something for us. Each generation of 
believers adds its part to the capacious and magnificent building in which, when 
completed, all believers are to dwell together in immortality and glory. 

II. Faith taking an unnecessary precaution. It really mattered nothing, as to 
the esscnoe of the inheritance and the promise, where Joseph's bones were laid. But 
that is a view which to Joseph himself would probably have been quite unintelligible. 
Sentiment is almost omnipotent in these matters. The dead are taken hundreds of 
miles, over land and sea, to repose with their own kindred. Joseph's faith, therefore, 
was not a perfectly instructed faith. But we may even be glad of this, for the very 
error of his anticipations only makes the reality of his faith in tho essential truth more 
manifest. We must labour to get rid of all error, but intellectual error is a small 
matter if only our hearts have hold of spiritual truth. We may be cured of a great 
many vain traditions and popular superstitions, yet not be one whit nearer to a part in 
the place which Christ is preparing for his people. — Y. 

Ver. 23. — Faith in an infants destiny. I. The possibilities in evert infant life. 
These must often be in the view of every thoughtful parent, and the view must be mixed 
with a good deal of confidence and sanguine expectation. Parents sometimes wish to 
stamp their own views and purposes on tneir children, and it is a dreadful shock to them 
when they find individuality, originality, strength of will, asserting themselves in wholly 
unexpected directions. Where one thing is expected another thing is found. Where 
much is expected little is found. And, on the other hand, where little is expected much 
is found. One knows not what may have been lost to the world through the deaths of 
so many in early life. The possibilities need to be constantly borne in mind. Not 
that we are to be particularly on the look-out for genius and exceptional ability. 
As a rule, these nave to be manifested and strongly asserted before they are 
recognized. But we never know what the opportunities of people of ordinary abilities 
and acquirements may be, and so all children should be guided in the ways of Christ 
and guarded from the snares of evil, so far as guiding and guarding will avail for 
this. 
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" Men think it is an awful sight 

To see a soul just set adrift 
On that drear voyage from whose night 

The ominous shadows never lift ; 
But 'tis more awful to behold 

A helpless infant newly born, 
Whose little hands unconscious hold 

The keys of darkness and of morn.* 9 

II. The certainties with respect to some children. Moses is by no means the 
only child mentioned in Scripture for whom a memorable future might be predicted. 
Isaac, Samuel, John the Baptist, all stand in the same category. And if we believe 
that there is a Divine purpose in every human life, then in every generation we are 
certain some will be raised to do a great work. There will come the needful corre- 
spondence between character, circumstances, and opportunities. And one very noticeable 
point in the biographies of some distinguished men is their neglected childhood. They 
seem to have grown up anyhow — plants that should have been in a garden left to the 
chances of the wilderness. But all the time God is really watching over them, guiding 
them in a way they know not, making hindrances and vexations to turn out for their 
good. As we look back on the past of the world and count up its eminent saints, its 
evangelists, its philanthropists, its discoverers, its pioneers in paths of usefulness, wo 
may assure our hearts with the confidence that the future will not be lacking in men 
of tho same sort. We have not the wisdom, and there is no need, to make predictions 
with respect to particular individuals. But we may infer the future from the past, and 
say that somewhere now there are " proper children " who will rise to do their work in 
the Church, the senate, the university, the exchange, in every place where men may be 
made better and the legitimate comforts of life increased.— Y. 

Vers. 24, 25. — Most* relinquishing earthly advantages. I. The critical moment in 
evert human life. Moses has come to manhood, has passed through all the perils of 
infancy and childhood, perils in which the prudence and courage of others count for the 
effective safeguards, to find himself at last face to face with the worst perils that can 
beset a human life. The edict of a tyrant is not so dreadful an evil as the tempta- 
tions to self-advancement. The hour of temptation is the hour when all available 
considerations of duty and interest should be gathered together to fortify the heart. The 
peril to Moses as an infant was practically nothing; Jehovah's miraculous intervention 
could come in any moment to shield him. But the peril to Moses as a man was very 
great when the prospect of high rank in the Egyptian court stood right before his eyes. 
Nay, more ; from Moses we may pass to Jesus. Jesus was in no real peril when Herod 
sent out his band of destroyers to Bethlehem ; but in those after years, when he had 
to face the prospect of toil and suffering, there was a real neril to his inner man — the pres- 
sure of considerations which only the peculiar strength of his nature enabled him to resist. 

II. The service of faith in such a critical moment. The spirit of the world 
says, " Look at the position which you at present occupy — a position thousands would 
give anything to attain." Moses is the son of Pharaoh's daughter, and what more can 
he have but the kingdom ? If he gives up his position, what has he left ? Nothing, 
truly, unless be has had the revelations given to faith. And these revelations we aro 
sure Moses must have had in abundance. If Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, had 
revelations of the coming inheritance and glory of their people, is it credible Moses 
would not also have revelations such as would effectually strip the aspect of the court 
wherein he lived of all its glitter ? When we have the spirit of faith in us, the 
discouragements of the present are dwarfed before the attractions of the future. It is 
seen that the life of faith has joys beside which the joys of the life of sight are poor 
indeed. What are the Pharaohs of Egypt compared with Moses? Mere names. 
Whereas Moses has contributed to the coming of Christ, that is, to the uplifting and 
purifying of the whole world. When the critical moment came, the eve of Moses was 
so purged that he saw where his own real interest lay. He saw which was the better 
thing for him to choose for his own sake. He saw that, in choosing affliction with the 
people of God, he was choosing an exceeding great reward, which would more and more 
manifest itself as such. 
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IIL The consequent need fob a constant cultivation of faith. We know 
not when the critical moment may come, therefore we must be ever ready for it. Men 
must not leave the making of weapons for the day of battle. The experience of a 
lifetime makes the physician wise and successful in the hour of disease. We must be 
assiduous in laying up treasures of faith against the day when the persuasions of this 
world will try us.— Y. 

Ver. 29.— Faith and presumption in ttrrtble contrast. I. A way mads where 
none seeks possiblb. It must be remembered how completely the Israelites were shut 
in. The land had shut them in ; mountains on each side which they could not over- 
pass ; the sea in front of them ; the Egyptian host behind. Something they must do — 
either turn upon their pursuers, or march on into the sea, or submit without a struggle. 
The choice which God gave to them was that of trust in him or destruction. As it 
were he drove them into the necessity of faith. He did not 'first of all make the 
channel through the waters and let the whole of Israel see it, for in that there would 
have been no calling forth of faith. They were told to go forward while as yet there 
was no sign of escape. God never makes interferences with the ordinary course of 
nature unless for a sufficient reason, and therefore he does not make them before the 
time. Enough was done if the waters opened to let God's people pass and closed again 
the moment they were through. Our business is to listen and wait for the Divine 
command telling us what to do. That is our only safoty when difficulty and danger 
appear in every direction. There are many positions in life when human prudence will 
do something ; there is at least a choice between going on in the lower path of human 
prudence or changing to the higher one of conformity with the will of God. But there 
are also positions when acceptance of God's provisions is the only chance of safety. 
After all, difficulty and dancer are relative words. They only indicate our weakness. 
They are meaningless in relation to the power of God. To him there is neither ease 
nor difficulty, danger or absence from danger. The greatest difficulty and danger men 
have to face come from being opposed to God. God can make a way through the 
deepest waters for his friends, and where his enemies appear to have a smooth and 
straight way he can suddenly fill it with causes of the worst disaster. 

II. A way gjjOSed whebe one seems opened. " When two do the same thing, it is 
not the same thing," says BengeL The Israelite is one sort of man, the Egyptian quite 
another. The Israelite is involved in a covenant, a purpose, and a plan. He has not 
come into this present strait by a kind of chance ; he has not drifted there by his own 
negligence, or rushed there by his own folly. Therefore a way is made for him through 
the sea. But the Egyptian goes down into this way through the sheerest presumption. 
The conduct of the Egyptian host is perhaps never sufficiently considered when this 
narrative is being dealt with. The power of Jehovah, the miracle itself, so fills the 
mind that the amazing rashness of the Egyptians does not appear. And yet how rash 
they were 1 Their recollections of the immediate past should have combined with their 
]>re8ent observations to make them pause while yet they were safe. True it is that 
God destroyed them, but equally true is it that they were self-destroyed. A man cannot 
be reckoned presumptuous when he acts in accordance with the nature of things, but 
here were people presuming on the continuance of a miracle. The greatest unbelievers 
are ever the greatest presumers. — Y. 

Vera. 30, 31. — Believers and unbeliever* at Jericho. L Believers outside. No 
illustration of faith is given from the Wanderings in the wilderness. In truth, those 
wanderings were conspicuous for unbelief rather than faith, for apostasy rather than 
fidelity. At times the pooplo mounted high in faith, and then they fell as low. Just 
at the time they came to Jericho there was everything in the circumstances of their 
outward life to inspirit them. They were escaped from the wilderness, they had 
crossed the Jordan, the land of promise was under their feet The faith asked from 
them, it will bo observed, did not involve anything very difficult in practice. All thev 
had to do was to march in a certain order for seven days round a fortified city. Still 
though the deed was not difficult, it was a deed of real faith. For the people might 
well ask what connection there could be between inarching round the city and the 
downfall of it. And assuredly there was no connection of cause and effect between 
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the mere marching and the mere falling. Another company might have marched till 
the day of doom without producing the slightest result. In the great works of the 
Church of Christ instruments are nothing save as the occasions of faith. 

II. Unbelievers inside. Our attention is specially called to their unbelief. The 
world would say, " Why should they bo anything else than unbelieving ? If Israel had 
come with all the regular appliances of siege, then the people of Jericho would have 
felt there was something to believe. Then a real danger would be reckoned as present." 
We have always to be on our guard against the deceitfuloess of appearances, and 
especially against the appearances of safety. It was not by might, but by the word of 
Jehovah, that Jericho was to fall, and the procession round the city only signified that 
the word of doom hod gone forth. The procession was a sign of the times. Who 
knows what might have happened in those seven days if only Jericho had wakened 
up to inquiry, repentance, and negotiation? Whereas the attitude of the people 
indicated the most complete self-confidence. It is one of the worst follies of unbelief 
that unbelievers are so assiduous in guarding against visible, external evils, and so 
negligent, so indifferent, with respect to the worst evils of all. 

III. One believer inside. One, and only one. A woman of no very good reputa- 
tion, and yet able to discern afar off the ill that was coming. What an encourage- 
ment to sinners the faith of Rahab is ! For if in her heart could be lodged the power of 
faith, then what heart should be reckoned impenetrable ? Rahab, with all her faults, 
stood far higher than many reputable people in Jericho. She had the one thing 
needful by way of beginning. Her faith saved her in the hour of temporal destruction 
to the other inhabitants of Jericho. But, of course, in the end her faith would do her 
no good unless it led to a life of righteousness and full obedience. Faith saved many 
in physical matters who came in contact with the miraculous workings of Jesus. But 
another power must come in, working conviction of sin and spiritual need. Then the 
faith which was found so mightily operative in the lower sphere will bo found equally 
operative in the higher one. — Y. 

Vers. 32 — 38.— ii summary of the sufferings and trials of believers. Note — 

I. HOW THIS WRITER SPEAKS FROM FULNESS OF KNOWLEDGE. As One might think, 

he has already been tolerably copious, but he hints that there is really much more to 
tell. He has looked through all the records of God's people, and he finds faith every- 
where. Thus has been produced in his mind a strong conviction of what man can do 
when he believes in tho right way. And might we not attain to a similar fulness of 
knowledge ? Reading ecclesiastical history, in the widest sense of the term, we should 
see how much stronger is the man of simple faith than the man of this world, with 
all his resources and ingenuity. As knowledge and experience of the right things grow, 
so must convictions with respect to them deepen. 

II. How he classifies THE examples of faith. He shows us faith active and 
passive — what it can do and what it can bear. By his function tho prophet had to be 
a man of action, and as the result of his action he had also to be a man of suffering. 
God sent him out to do special deeds— deeds beyond ordinary resources— and then he 
had also to make ready for sufferings out of the ordinary way. He who would do great 
things in the sight of God must be ready also to suffer great things. Live on the 
levef of the world, and you may escape much in the way of toil and strain ; but try to 
achieve the things which Christ sets before you, and then you will find you must not 
only have strong hands, but a brave and patient heart. 

III. There is plenty of work for faith tet to do. There are kingdoms to 
be overcome, not by physical force, not by disciplined armies, but by those who, having 
yielded first of all to truth, know its claims and its power, and believe in persistent 
pressing of that truth on others. Righteousness has to be worked out, promises have to 
be appropriated ; and if we would inherit the promises, we must accept the conditions 
of faith and patience. Our faith can achieve great things, and therefore great things 
are set before it The faith of a simple, humble Christian has far greater things within 
its reach than anything to be attained by the unaided human intellect even at its best. 

IV. Similarly there is plenty of trial for faith tet to endure. The more 
there is to be done, tho more there is to be suffered. Ingenious torments and cruel 
deaths there may not be, but the spirit of the world is unchanging. Let a man perse- 
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vera as seeing the invisible one, and he will have to suffer. He may not be stoned, but 
he will be pelted with the sneers of thoughtless and ignorant men. Those who through 
mere self-respect would refrain from a blow with the fist yet delight in the most 
cutting words.— T. 

Ver. 38.— Seeming unuwrthineu, reed worthiness. L Ths appbabakob of unwob- 
tbthess. Men going about in sheepskins and goatskins, wandering in deserts and 
mountains, sheltering themselves in dens and caves, have had this judgment passed 
upon them, in effect if not in form, that they are not worthy of the world. They are 
banished from this world's social toleration, being held to trouble their fellow-men 
concerning existing institutions and habits without sufficient reason. The world knows 
no higher standard whereby to judge a man than its own accepted code. If he travels 
beyond that code of traditions, proprieties, and decencies, he must be ready to be put 
down among fanatics, madmen, and incomprehensible people generally. In setting out 
upon a genuine Christian life, we must reckon among other elements in counting the 
cost that of our relation to the world's good opinion. If we will not go anywhere or 
do anything that may lose us the world's good opinion, then we may at once spare 
ourselves the trouble and effort of being Christians. If we, living in the world, would 
be reckoned worthy by the living worm around us, then we must be conformed to the 
world. Wo must consult its fashions, its prejudices, its vested interests. Originality 
will bo pardoned so long as it keeps to the sphere of the intellect; but once let the 
conscience break forth into originality and individuality, seeing a right and a wrong 
where the world has not troubled to consider whether there bo right or wrong at all, 
then henceforth for such a daring spirit, faithful to the light from on high, there is 
banishment from tolerance by the world. To speak the words "for Christ's sake" 
from the very heart means persecution. For then one cannot keep to mere gene- 
ralities ; renewing of the mind brings that transformation which is itself a loosening of 
those common projects and views that have bound us to the common society of men. 

II. Real worthiness. By a decisive expression tho writer turns the tables on the 
calm assumptions of worldly criticism. The world says of the Christian, "This 
man is not worthy of me ; he does not correspond with my attainments, my philosophy, 
my art, my refinements ; he says unappreciative, not to say rude, things about them." 
But now the Spirit of God steps in to pass a judgment on this samo judging spirit of 
the world. The lamp that has been kindled from light of human making presents 
but a poor show when set beside the lamp kindled from him who is the true Light of 
the world. Everything in this matter depends upon the eye with which we look at 
things. Many there must have been in Jerusalem to lament the dreadful change from 
Saul the Pharisee to Paul the disciple of Jesus. To them it meant apostasy from all 
that was godly, honourable, and true. But we know that Christian character, shining 
by its own light, is its own justification. And we also know that the man of this 
world, fully exposed in the light of actual Christian character, is his own condemnation. 
Out of his own avowed and justified words and acts he is condemned, ' The very fact 
that he thinks himself right proves how utterly he is wrong.— Y. 



EXPOSITION. 



OHAPTEB XII. 

The exhortation, begun at oh. x. 19, but 
interrupted at eh. xi. 1 by the chapter on 
faith, is now taken up again with increased 
force from the array of examples that have 
been adduced to support it. Observable 
in the Greek is the fine roll of the majestic 
and well-ordered phrases with which this 
chapter begins, as if the writer bad felt the 
dignity of his subject, and the commanding 



power with which he can now approach it 
Even the initiatory word rotyapow, rather 
than the usual $$**, or ooV, or 8i4, adds to 
the effect 

Ver. 1.— Wherefore let us too ( M we also," 
in tho A. V., is wrongly placed), seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a aloud 
of witn es s es, lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience (rather, endurance) the 
race that is set before pa. Christians, still 
" fighting the good light of faith," are here 
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regarded under the imago of athletes in the 
patastra, contending for a prize. It is a 
favourite image with St. Paul, not only, we 
may suppose, because of its appropriateness, 
but also because of the probable appreciation 
of it bv his readers in conseauence of the 
general interest taken in the famous games 
(cf. I Cor. ix. 24, etc.; 1 Tim. vt 12; 
2 Tim. iv. 7). The idea in this first verse, 
is that of a race (rp«*x«ficr sVyftra). The 
word TpoKilfteror (rdr wpoKilfurov %fuv iy&va) 
is the usual one in the case of a contest 
appointed in public games, though, of course, 
otherwise applicable, as in ch. vi. 18 and xii. 2. 
" Every weight " (Syxor wdrra), which we 
are to "lay aside/' or rather put off from us 
(br6S«r$ai) t means, probably, in the figure, 
any heavy accoutrement, or other incum- 
brance, which the runner might have about 
him. Some, indeed, take tynor to denote 
"obesity"— a sense in which the word is 
sometimes used, as by Hippocrates, Diodorus, 
.Slian— and think the allusion is to the 
training required of athletes for getting 
into condition. But the word &*o6tfi*yoi 
rather suggests as above. In the word 
cmaprtay, that follows, the figure is dropped, 
so as to make evident what is meant, but 
still retained apparently in the epithet 
tdrtotoraror. This word, which is found 
nowhere else either in biblical or classical 
Greek, has to be interpreted from its deriva- 
tion, the analogy of similar words, and the 
context The usual and most probable 
view is, deriving it from w€pd<rreur0at, to 
understand "that which easily surrounds 
us "(equivalent to tV «tad*A»j TtpttorafitvTiir 
ifftat). Thus Chrysostom : zivtplararoy 
ykp if kfjuaiprta, wdrr&Ocp Itrrafidtni, tfiirpooittv, 
twurOcv, koI otirvt ifpSf KorafidWowa (Chry- 
sostom, ' Horn.' ii. on 2 Cor.). Cf. vtpUtirai 
dcrefaur (ch. v. 2). It is true that other 
verbals, similarly derived from lanyu or 
its compounds, are not active, but intransi- 
tive or passive; thus wtptoraros means 
"surrounded," not " surrounding ; " Arc- 
pitrratot means "unguarded," i.e. a not 
surrounded." Still, as such verbals derived 
from other verbs are often active, this may 
be so here, and thus have an intelligible 
sense in connection with the context We 
may understand the figure of a race to be 
still kept in view, with regard to the runner 
not only laying aside encumbrances, but 
also stripping himself of his clothes, which 
would cling round him and impede- his 
course. (The idea of close personal en- 
circlement thus supposed to be expressed 
by «i)»«p(<rraTor seems better to suit the 
figure, as also the governing verb axoflfWo/, 
than that preferred by Delitzsch ; viz. of 
sin getting in our road as we run, as might 
surrounding obstacles in an actual race: 
"Peccata enrrentem ct implicnnt ac sup. 



pluutant, ut prorsus a cursu impediatur vel 
in modio subsistat aut corruat, Horneiue, 

3 noted by Delitzsch.) The application of 
le whole figure to Christian athletes is not 
hard to understand. The encumbrances tQ 
be laid aside by them, lest they should be. 
weighted in their race, may include old 
associations, lingering Jewish prejudices, 
ties to the world, habits and customs which, 
whether or not in themselves blameless, 
might prove clogs and hindrances. Then 
tho "easily besetting sin" would be all 
such as might cling to them personally, 
whether in the heart or in habits of life ; 
which, if not got rid of, would be ever like 
an encircling and impeding robe, crippling 
alacrity and arresting speed. But further, 
ns runners, however unencumbered for the 
race, require what in modern phrase is 
called " pluck " to keep it up to the end, so 
with the Christian athlete; for there will 
always be danger of his flagging as his 
course goes on under trials ana difficulties, 
and this especially in times of persecution. 
This further requirement is expressed by 67 
Jro/40*^*, "with endurance" i.e. through- 
out to the end. Thus we have presented 
to us a grand conception of Christians 
being as athletes contending on the arena 
of this present world for the crown of 
immortality; and, as is expressed at the 
beginning of the verse, under the eager 
gaze of a vast multitude of unseen specta- 
tors, corresponding to those in the crowded 
seats, rising higher and higher, of an 
earthly amphitheatre. These unseen spec- 
tators are the innumerable saints before 
us, who have finished their course and are 
now at rest, but who arc as it were in the 
air around us, watching us from above with 
sympathy. The word "cloud" (W<f>os^, 
though applicable to any great multitude, is 
peculiarly appropriate here, ns suggesting 
the idea of an aerial company. The word 
" witnesses," too (ulpTvpoov), "though here 
most obviously to be understood in the 
sense of 0earaf, i.e. witnesses of our contest, 
may be intended to eouvcy also, as it 
certainly suggests to the mind, its other 
well-known meaning— that of witnesses to 
tho faith, or martyr* (cf. Acts xxii. 13; 
licv. ii. 13 ; xi. 3 ; xvii. 6). So the Fathers 
generally understand it here. The saints 
l>cfore us, as they bore witness to God in 
life, so are conceived as witnesses also of 
our like witness now, awaiting the day 
when, "not without us," they shall be 
finally perfected. 

Ver. 2. — Locking unto the Author and 
Finisher of our faith (rather, fas Leader, or 
Captain, as in ch. ii. 10, and Perfecter of 
the faith, or of faith— faith*s Captain and 
Completer), Jesus ; who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising 
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shame, tad is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God. The idea ie not, as 
implied in the A.V. and understood by 
Chryaostom and other ancienta, that Jeans 
first inspires and then brings to its complete 
result theindividual Christian's forth ("quod 
caurit in nobis consuxnmabit"), but(as im- 
plied in the word e>»ytf, end suiting the 
context better) that he is the Leader of the 
whole army of faith, whose standard we are 
to follow, and whose own completed victory 
is the enabling cause as well as the earnest 
of our own. It is no valid objection to 
this view that he could not have been a 
Leader in this sense to the faithful ones 
before his coming, referred to in the last 
chapter ; for, as has been before observed 
(see on tt the reproach of Christ," eh.xi.26), 
he is regarded as the Head and Leader, 
in all ages, of the faithful ; and in virtue 
of his future warfare for mankind the 
saints of old endured and triumphed : — and 
certainly Christians, to whom the exhorta- 
tion is addressed, may look to him in an 
obvious sense as their Captain to be 
followed. Nor, again, is there difficulty— 
apart from that of the whole mystery of the 
Incarnation—in his being presented to us as 
himself an example of triumphant faith. 
For he is elsewhere spoken of as having so 
"emptied himself" of his Divine glory as 
to have become like unto us in all things, 
sin except ; and thus to have been sustained 
during his human life by faith in the un- 
seen, as we are. His addresses to the Father 
(see especially John xvii.) are strikingly 
significant in this regard. The expression, 
" for the ioy," eto. (arrl ryt wpoKetfifpnt aftr* 
X<¥«0» floes n °t mean, as some take it, 
" instead of the joy which he might have 
had on earth " (such e.g. as was offered to 
him by the tempter), but, as is evident from 
the word wpo*c«/itn?i, M as set against, ta. 
for the sake of, future joy" (cf. drrl£p4- 
<rc«r fitasy ver. 16). Such looking forward 
to joy with the Father and the redeemed 
after triumph is expressed in the great 
intercessory prayer above referred to (John 
xvii. 5, 13, 22, 23, 24, 26). It may be here 
observed that anticipation of reward here- 
after is among legitimate human motives to 
a good life. It may be said, indeed, that 
the highest virtue consists in doing what is 
right simply because it aright— in fulfilling 
God's will, whatever may come of it to our- 
selves ; but the hope of a final happy issue 
comes properly, and indeed inevitably, in as 
an inspiring and sustaining motive. Aspira- 
tion after happiness is a God-given instinct 
of humanity, necessary for keeping up the 
life of virtue. There may be some so in 
love with virtue as to be capable of perse- 
vering in lifelong self-denial, though with- 
out any faith in a life to come. But human 



nature in general eertainly requires this 
further inoentive, and Christian faith sup- 
plies it. Nor are those who thus work 
with a view to future joy to be accused of 
selfish motives, as though they balanced 
only a greater against a smaller gain. To 
the true Christian the grand inspiring 
principle is still the love of God and of his 
neighbour, and of goodness for its own 
sake, though the hope of an eternal reward 
supports and cheers him mightily. Nor, 
again, is the joy looked forward to a selfish 
joy. It is the joy of sharing in the triumph 
of eternal righteousness in oompany with 
all the redeemed, whose salvation, no less 
than his own, he desires and strives for. 
And, further, with regard to his own indi- 
vidual ioy, what is it but the joy of attaining 
the end of his being, the perfection God 
meant him for, and to which it is his duty 
to aspire? Hence Christ would not have 
been a perfect Example to man had he not 
been represented as looking forward to " the 
joy that was set before him." 

Ver. 8.— For consider him that hath en- 
dured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself (or, of the tinner* against him), lest 
ye be weary fainting in your souls. The 
word drrtheyla ("contradiction"), though 
strictly applicable to verbal gainsaying, 
and thus especially suggesting to our minds 
the blasphemies and false accusations 
against Christ, includes opposition of all 
kinds. It is used in the LXX. for M re- 
bellion" (Hebrew, np), 2 8am. xxii. 41; 
Prov. xvii. 11; cf. Jude 11, rp imXoytf 
rev Kopl. (Instead of sit imrrdp (aL sis atrhr) 
there is weighty manuscript authority for sit 
Jftvrofr, equivalent to " against themselves") 
" Lest ye be weary," eto., keeps in view the 
idea of getting tired in a race, the word 
fcXiwffcu ("faint") being used primarily 
for corporeal, and figuratively for mental, 
lassitude (cf. Matt. xv. 82, ufaor* 4«AvW*ri 
Iv rp 6t<fy 

Ver. 4.— Ye have not yet resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin. Here (as in 
1 Cor. ix. 26) there is a transition of 
thought from a race to a combat Your 
trials have not yet reached the point of 
dying in the good fight of faith, as has been 
the case with some of your brethren before 
you, who have followed their Leader to the 
end (cf. oh. xiii. 7). 

Vers. 5, 6.— And ye have forgotten (or, have 
ye forgotten f ) the exhortation which speaketh 
unto you (more correctly, discourses, or 
reasons, with you; i.e. in the way of 
fatherly remonstrance) as unto children, 
My son, etc. This verse introduces a 
further motive for persevering under pro- 
longed trial, viz. our being assured in Holy 
Writ of its beneficial purpose as discipline. 
The quotation is from Prov. iii. 11, 12, as it 
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is in the LXX. We observe that the word 
" faint " (IkAi/ov) is the same as was used in 
ver. 3. In the seventh and following verses 
this scriptural admonition is applied and 
commented on. 

Vers. 7, 8. — For chastening ye endure; 
Le. It is for chastening that ye endure. The 
reading *U rtuMay etro/tlycrf, supported by 
almost the whole weight of manuscripts 
(including all the uncials that contain the 
text), of ancient versions, and commentators 
(Theophylaot being the only certain excep- 
tion), Is decidedly to be accepted instead of 
the c/ TxuBtiay owo/i4r*r* (equivalent to M if ye 
endure chastening ") of the Textus Beceptus. 
Moreover, it is required for the sense of the 
passage in regard to the proper meaning of 
the verb faro/tlrm ("endure "), which is " to 
submit to," or "endure patiently," not 
simply "to undergo." For to say, "if ye 
endure chastisement patiently, God dealeth 
with you as sons," has no meaning; our 
being treated as sons depends, not on the 
way we take our chastisement, but on our 
being chastised at all. The use of the 
preposition tit to express purpose is common 
in this Epistle (cf. ch. i. 14, fit ZmkovIo*: 
iii. 5. ch naprtpto* ; iv. 16, *ls &<rfi$<tar : vi. 
16, tl$ &€0al<»<rty) ; and the essential sense 
of «cu8ffa is discipline or education. The 
drift is the same, whether we take fcroplrerc 
as an indicative or an imperative. Thus the 
next clause of the verse follows suitably: 
God dealeth with yon as with sons ; for what 
son is there (or, tcho is a son) whom his 
father ehasteneth notl But if ye be with- 
out chastening, whereof all (i.e. all God's 
children, with reference to ch. xi.) have 
been made partakers, then are ye bastards, 
and not sons (ye are not your father's real 
children whom he cares for as such). 

Ver. 9. — Furthermore we have had fathers 
of our flesh which corrected us (more cor- 
rectly, we once had, or, we used to have, the 
futhers of our flesh as chasteners), and we 
gave them reverence: shall we not much 
rather bo in subjection unto the Father of 
spirits, and livel This introduces an a fortiori 
argument. We are reminded of the days 
of our youth, while we were under parental 
discipline, and bore with it submissively: 
much more should we submit to the disci- 
pline of our heavenly Father, to whom we 
are as children under training all our lifo 
long I Commentators differ as to what is 
exactly meant by the contrast between " the 
fathers of our flesh" and "the Father of 
spirits (rdr wwvusVwr)." Some (among 
moderns Delitzsch) find hero a support to 
tho theory of creationism as against tra- 
ducianism; t.c that tho soul of each in- 
dividual, as distinct from the body, is a new 
creation, not transmitted from the parents. 
This view would have more to go on than it 



has, were we justified in implying V»* 
after ffrfv/uhw f"our spirits," in opposition 
to "our flesh," preceding). But rmv 
wwudrmr seems evidently meant to be 
understood generally; and the expression 
(suggested probably by Numb. xvi. 22 and 
xxvii. 16, "The God of the spirits of ail 
flesh ") need imply only that, though God 
is the original Author of flesh as well as 
spirit, yet the latter, whether in man or 
otherwise existing, has in a peculiar sense 
its parentage from him (cf. Gen. ii. 7, " The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man becamo a living 
soul;" also Job xxxiii. 4, "The Spirit of 
the Lord hath made me, and the breath of 
the Almighty hath given me life"). Our 
earthly parents transmit to us our carnal 
existence; our spiritual part, in whatever 
mysterious way derived or inspired, is due 
to our Divine parentage; and it is in 
respect of this that we are God's children 
ana accountable to him. But, as has been 
intimated above, it is not human spirits 
only that are here in the writer's view. 
God is the Father of all "the spirit*," 
whether in the flesh or not; all are of 
Divine parentage, for God himself is Spirit 
— IUtS/M 6 0*6s (John iv. 24). Chrysostom 
explains thus : Ty varpl rvv wtvpkTtav' froi 
rStv x a P l<r ^ rwy h4yst t t TOi r <** tvx^y 

Ver. 10.— For they verily for a few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure ; but 
he for our profit, that we might be partakers 
of his holiness. The a fortiori argument is 
thus continued. The discipline of our 
earthly fathers was "for a few days" i.e. 
during our childhood only, since which wo 
have been left to ourselves ; and even then 
not necessarily for our greatest advantage ; 
it was only as seemed good to them (Kara 
rh ooftow avroif); it might bo injudicious, 
or even capricious. But our heavenly 
Father's discipline we may trust to be 
always good for us, and with a definite 
final purpose. Though there is here no 
distinctly expressed antithesis to the " few 
days" of ordinary parental chastisement, 
yet one is implied in the last clause ; for if 
God's purpose in chastening us is to make 
us partakers of his own holiness, we may 
conclude that the discipline will be con- 
tinued till the end be attained; and thus 
also a further reason is implied why Chris- 
tians should not "faint" under even life- 
long trials. 

ver. 11. — How no chastening seemeth for 
the present to be joyous, but grievous 
literally, not of jou t but of grief) : neverthe- 
less afterward It yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness to them which have been 
exercised thereby. This is a general state- 
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ment with respect to all chastening, though 
the expression of its result at the end of 
the verse is suggested by the thought of 
Divine chastening, to which alone it is 
certainly, and in the full sense of the words, 
applicable " Of righteousness" is a genitive 
of apposition; Sucauxrfoij is tho peaceable 
fruit yielded by vaiZcla. And the word 
here surely denotes actual righteousness iu 
ourselves; not merely justification in what 
is called the forensio sense: the proper 
effect of ohastening is to make us good, and 
so at peace with our own conscience and 
with Gtod. It is by no means thus imnlied 
that we can be accepted and so nave 
peace on the ground of our own imperfect 
righteousness ; only that it is in the fruits 
of faith perfected by discipline that we 
may "know that we are of the truth, and 
assure our hearts before him " (of. Jas. iii. 
18, "The fruit of righteousness U sown in 
pence ; " also Isa. xxxii. 17, " And the work 
of righteousness shall be peace "). 

Ver. 12. — Wherefore lift np (or, straighten 
anew) the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees (rather, the relaxed hands and 
the looBened or enfeebled knees). The word 
w*pa\*\vfitya is used only by St. Luke else- 
where in the New Testament, and with 
reference to persons paralyzed (Luke v. 18, 
24 ; Acts viii. 7; ix. 83). The form of the 
exhortation is taken from Isa. xxxv. 3, 
'l<rxvc«T€ X**?** av€tfi4vai ko\ ytvara vapa- 
\9\ufi4wa. The figure of the palaestra is 
thus again brought into view, with refer- 
ence both to boxing and running. 

Yer. 13.— And make straight paths for 
your feet, lest that which is lame be turned 
out of the way ; but that it rather be healed. 
The ideas in this verse correspond to, and 
may be suggested by, those that follow in 
Isaiah the passage above referred to. For 
there too the prophet goes on to speak, 
among other things, of the lame leaping, 
and of a way of holiness along which none 
should err. But the words themselves are 
suggested by Prov. iv. 26, AorA* 8i 6pBas 
TOifoct ta* Tpoxds <rov (LXX.), the verb 
tiuarp4<pnrtai having been previously used 
for turning out of tho way. It is observable 
that the words, iral rpox*is f etc, are arranged 
so as to form an hexameter line. This 
may have been unintentional, but it is at 
any rnto effective. Delitzsoh remarks on 
it : "Tho duty to which the writer urges his 
reader* is courageous self-recovery in God's 
strength. Tho tone and language are 
elevated accordingly, and ver. 12 is like a 
trumpet-blast It need not surprise us, 
then, if our author here turns poet, and 
proceeds in heroio measures." With regard 
to the purport of this verse, we observe 
that, while the figure of running is ttill i 
continued, a new idea is introduced— that | 



of pursuing a straight course with a view to 
others who are to follow on the same track. 
"That which is lame (t& x« x ^)" denotes 
the weak and wavering brethren — the 
&<r0f wCrrfi, such as are referred to in Bom. 
xiv. and 1 Cor. viii. The expression well 
suits especially those among the Hebrew 
Christians who halted between two opinions 
— between the Church and the synagogue 
(cf. 1 Kings xviii. 21 ,*E*r wrfrt fyttii xtfAwciTc 
cr' kfjuporipais rats lyrfaus ;). The strong in 
faith ought to desire and aim at the healing of 
such lame ones, tf.e. their being strengthened 
in the faith, rather than expose them to the 
risk of apostasy by any wavering of their 
own. 

Ver. 14.— Follow peace with all (i.e. as 
required by the context, with all the 
brethren; c£ Bom. xiv. 19), and holiness 
(more properly, sanctifioation% without which 
no man shall see the Lord. Here the figure 
is dropped, and two cautions given, peculiarly 
needed, we may suppose, by the community 
addressed. The exhortation to "peace with 
all 1 ' reminds of the tone of St. Paul's 
admonitions both in Bomans and in 1 
Corinthians, where he so strongly warns 
against dissensions and party spirit, and 
enjoins tolerance and mutual allowance 
with regard to the weaker brethren. The 
word aywo-fihs (" sanct ification ") need not 
be limited (as by Chrysostom) to the idea of 
chastity; the general thought implied may 
be (as expressed by Limborch, quoted by 
Alford), " Ne, dum pad studeat, nimis aliis 
obseauendi studio quidquam contra sancti- 
moniam Christianam delinquat;" but tho 
special allusion to woprtta in ver. 16 (as also 
in ch. xiii. 4) is evidence that chastity was 
especially in the writer's mind, with definite 
reference to which the word aymxrpAt is 
used in 1 Thess. iv. 8. The frequent and 
earnest warnings against fornication in 8t. 
Paul's Epistles are enough to show how 
slow even somo in the Church were to 
recognize the strict code of Christian morality, 
unknown to the heathen world, and by tho 
Jews very imperfectly recognized, in this 
regard ; and the case of 1 Cor. v. illustrates 
how easily such vice might creep into and 
infect a Christian community without 
general reprobation. Hence probably the 
special warning here. 

Yer. 15.— Looking diligently lest any man 
fail of the motof God (U. fall short of it; 
or, 4<rr*pmr being here followed by a**, the 
idea may be rather that of falling back from 
it); lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, and thereby many (or, according 
to the more probable reading, the maay, i.e. 
the general community) be defiled. la this, 
the usual rendering of the verse, f is 
supplied, so as to make fes/ru tlrrt mn> mean 
u lest there 6* any one that faito." But this 
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Is not necessary ; the verb 1vox*f (" trouble 
pot* ") may be common both to the first pifrit 
and to fxifrts flfa thus: "Lest any one 
failing . . . lest any root . . . trouble you" 
The sentence may have been broken off 
after its first clause in order to bring in the 
appropriate quotation from Deut xxix. 18, 
whioh in our A.V. runs thus : M Lest there 
should be among yon a root that beareth 
gall and wormwood/' The Vatican text of 
the LXX. has Nifru forlr h spur fit(a &V* 
fCovtra iv x°*f to! Tutpfa : the Alexandrian, 
whioh seems to be followed here, has Mifm 
iarly hr 4/juv fit(a rucplas ftV« Qfowra trox^ff 
ico) vurp/f. The referenoe in the speech of 
Moses is to the future possibility of any 
"man, or woman, or family, or tribe" turn- 
ing from the Lord to go and serve the gods 
of the nations, and so involving, not only 
themselves, but even the whole people in a 
curse. The figure is that of a plant being 
allowed to grow of such a nature at its root 
as to bear bitter and pernicious fruit. There 
is no special allusion in the word " bitter- 
ness" to disturbance of "peace" by dis- 
sensions; for this is not the idea in the 
original passage, nor is it carried out in the 
following verses of the Epistle. (Cf. Acts 
viii. 23, " Thou art in the gall of bitterness 
(elf x°*V vuep/os).") 

Vers. 16, 17.— Lest there be any forni- 
cator, or profane person, as Esau, who for 
one morsel of meat sold bis birthright For 
ye know how that afterward, when he would 
nave inherited (i.e. desired to inherit) the 
blessing, he was rejected: for he found no 
place of repentance, though he sought it 
carefully with tears. The word M fornicator" 
is to be understood literally, not figuratively 
(as Ebrard) of spiritual fornication (see 
oyuurp&r, ver. 14). BtfaXos ("profane") 
denotes one outside the sphere of sanctity, 
and so debarred from sacred privileges. 
Esau Is appropriately adduced as a notable 
instance in the Old Testament of a person 
thus profane, and especially, in the way of 
warning, of one who lost irrecoverably the 
privileges which in his profaneness he had 
scorned. It is immaterial whether Esau 
himself is intended to be designated as 
a fornicator (v^prof) as well as profane 
($4fitiXos). The essential moral of his 
history is this: being the firstborn of Israel, 
and so the primary inheritor of the promises 
made to Abraham, he set no store by the 
privilege, and so lost it irretrievably. In 
early life he so lightly esteemed his birth- 
right as the eldest born (carrying with it, 
as is supposed, in the patriarchal age, the 
priesthood of the family, and in his case, as 
might be presumed, the custody and trans- 
mission of the promises) that he parted with 
it for the gratification of a passing appetite. 
His words on that occasion expressed the 



limit of his aims and interests : " Behold, I 
am at the point to die: and what profit 
shall this birthright do to me f " Later in 
life he nevertheless presented himself to 
claim the blessing of the firstborn from his 
dying father, but found that lie had been 
forestalled. It does not appear that he had 
meanwhile changed his mode of life or mado 
amends for his former carelessness ; still, ho 
felt now that he had lost something worth 
having, and was grieved exceedingly. But 
not even his u great and exoeeding bitter 
orv " availed then to recover what was for- 
feited. And so neither he nor his seed had 
part or lot in the Abrahamio promises : the 
time of opportunity was gono for ever. There 
is some doubt with regard to the latter part 
of ver. 17, (1) as to whether " it " (airijy) in 
"he sought it" refers to M repentance" 
(jirrayoias) or to M the blessing " (tV «fco- 
yla*); (2) as to what " place of repentance " 
means. If ta it" refers to " repentance," it 
is difficult to see how Esau's own repentance 
can be meant; for not only does seeking 
repentance with tears seem in itself to 
imply the capability of it, but also the 
u neat and exceeding bitter cry " to which 
allusion is mado was, not because he could 
not himself repent, but because he could 
not get the blessing. Hence, if " it " refers 
to u repentance," it must be repentance, i.e. 
change of mind, in Isaac that is meant, or 
rather in God, against whose will Isaac could 
not go; cf. "God is not a man . . . that he 
should repent " (Numb, xxiii. 19). Of such 
ohange of mind and purpose it may bo 
meant that Esau found no place This 
seems to be the view of many modern in- 
terpreters, though not of Bengcl, De Wette, 
Bleek, Hofmann, Delitzscb, Alford, or of 
Luther, Calvin, Grotius, or any of the Greek 
Fathers. Against it is the consideration 
that such is not the more obvious meaning 
of " ho found no place of repentance," token 
bv itself, especially as /urarofa is always 
elsewhere in the New Testament (though 
not always in the LXX.) used for a person's 
change of mind with respect to his own mis- 
doings (cf. ittpra, ch. vi. 6). Difficulty on this 
ground is removed if, taking the clause, u for 
he found no place of repentance," as paren- 
thetical, we refer afrrV to n)v <0\oyicu> pre- 
ceding. This is by no means a forced 
construction of the sentence, and it is 
supported (as above intimated) by the fact 
that in Genesis it is the blessing itself that 
Esau is expressly said to have craved in his 
M great ana exceeding bitter cry:" "Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? bless 
me, eve* me also, O my father. And Esau 
lifted up his voice, and wept." Thus wo 
may render either, "When he desired to 
inherit the blessing, he was rejected; for 
he found no place of repentance {i.e. of 
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change of mind in the bestower of the bleat- 
ing], though he sought it pt.4. such change 
of mind] with tears ; * or, "When he desired 
to inherit the blessing, he was rejected (for 
he found no place of repentance), though he 
sought it [*.«. the blessing] with tears." If, 
the latter rendering being adopted, Esau's 
own repentance be intended, the idea maybe, 
either that there was no place left in which 
even a real repentance conld avail, or that 
of a real repentance he had become in- 
capable ; for nis tears might be those only 
of vexation and remorse, not expressing any 
more appreciation than before of the birth- 
right in its religious aspect Ebrard's 
remark, that his conduct as related in Gen. 
xxxiii shows " a changed heart," and hence 
a true repentance, is not to the point For 
all that there appears is that he had got 
over his angry feeling towards his brother ; 
it is by no means implied— rather the con- 
trary — that he would have preferred his 
destiny to his own, or that his views of life 
had risen above thoughts of worldly pro- 
sperity. We observe, further, that nothing 
is implied one way or the other as to Esau'* 
own salvation; it is only the privilege of 
being the patriarch of the chosen seed that 
he is said to have thus irrecoverably for- 
feited. But his example is adduced as a 
warning to Christians with regard to their 
still' more precious inheritance, which does 
involve their own eternal prospects. The 
warning to them is similar to those of ch. 
vi. 4, etc, and ch. x. 26, etc., to the effect 
that sacred privileges, if persistently 
slighted, may be lost beyond recovery. And 
if the passage before us seems to imply, 
according to one view of it, what the former 
ones were found not to do, the possible 
inefficaoy of a true repentance, however 
late, — we may say that, even if this is im- 

Elied of Esau with respect to his lost 
leasing, it is not therefore necessarily im- 
plied of Christians with respect to their 
personal salvation ; or that, if it is implied 
of them, it is not till their probation in this 
lifo is over that a " place of repentance " in 
this sense can for them be found no more 
(cf. the parablo of the ten virgins (Matt 
xxv. 1, etc.) ; also Matt. vii. 22, etc. ; Luke 
xiii. 24, etc.). One of Dr. Newman's 
Parochial Sermons ("Life the Season of 
Bepentance," vol. vi ' Sermon ' 2) strikingly 
sets forth this view. See also 'Christian 
Year 9 (Second Snnday in Lent), with the 
appended note : " Esau's probation, as far 
as his birthright was concerned, was quito 
over when he uttered the cry in the text. 
His despondency, therefore, is not parallel 
to anything on this side the grave." 

Vers. 18— 29.— There follows now, both 
for encouragement and for warning, a grand 
contrast between the Mosaic and Christian 



dispensations, founded on the phenomena 
that accompanied the giving of the Law. 
To Mount 8inai, with its repelling terrors, is 
opposed an ideal picture of Mount Zion and 
the heavenly Jerusalem, expressive of the 
communion of saints in Christ And then 
at ver. 25 (as previously in ch. x.) the tone 
of encouragement changes again to one of 
warning, the very excess of privilege being 
made the measure of the guilt of slighting 
it 

Ver. 18. — For ye are not come unto a 
mount that might be touched, and that 
burned with Are, and unto blsokn— s and 
darkness and tempest The allusion is to 
the Israelites approaching Mount Sinai when 
the Law was given (see Deut iv. 11, whence 
still more than from Exod. xix. the whole 
description is taken, "And yo came near 
[vpoo-ifAlfrf, the same word as is used wpra, 
ch. iv. 16; vii. 251 and stood under the 
mountain "). Though the word " mount " in 
the Received Text has the support of no 
ancient authority, it must be understood, 
whether or not originally written. For it 
comes after *po<nfaJkrt in the passage of 
Deuteronomy which is evidently referred to, 
the following words, " blackness, darkness, 
tempest " (<tk6tos, y*6+os 9 Bfatea), being also 
found there. And otherwise we should nave 
to translate, " a touched [ue. palpable] and 
kindled fire ; " but u touched " (jtpnXwpvpirv) 
is not suitable to fire; and we should also 
lose the evidently intended contrast between 
the two mountains of Sinai and Zion, which 
appears in ver. 22. Neither may we trans- 
late, as some would do, " a mountain that 
might be touched, and kindled fire;" for 
the original passage in Deuteronomy has 
'* and the mountain burned with fire (iccri 
rb 6pos iicaiero wpQ." The participle fifAa- 
$«/ifi'¥ (literally, " that was touched *), 
rather than fafoXqr?, may be used here, 
although on the occasion referred to all were 
forbidden to touch the mountain, by way of 
bringing more distinctly into view the actual 
Sinai, which teas touched at other times, and 
which Moses both touched and ascended. 
If so, the main purpose of the word is to 
contrast the local and palpable mountain of 
the Law with the ideal Mount Zion which 
is afterwards spoken of. Or, the verb ^fa- 
kdta may here carry with it its common sense 
of groping after, as in the dark (cf. Deut. 
xxviii. 29, Ka) *<n» fyXaipcir /uviuifiptas, &<r*\ 
ifa\a#4<rcu 6 rwpKds iv ry <tk6t*i\ with 
reference to the cloudy darkness about 
Sinai, and in contrast with the clear un- 
clouded vision of Zion. 

Vers. 19— 21.— And the sound of a trumpet 
(Exod. xix. 16), and the voice of words 
(Deut iv. 12) ; which voice they that heard 
entreated that no word should be spoken to 
them more (Deut xviii. 16; cf. ver. 25 and 
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Exod. zx. 18) : for they could not endure 
that which was oommanded (ratber, en- 
/otfied), If even a boast touch the mountain, 
it shall be stoned (Exod. xix. 13 ; "or thrust 
through with a dart " is an interpolation in 
the text from the passage in Exodus) : and 
so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I 
exceedingly fear and quake (Dent. ix. 19, 
1k+o$6s ci/u, to which tctd trrpofios is added 
in the text This saying of Moses was 
really uttered afterwards, when he was de- 
scending from the mount, and became awaro 
of the sin of the golden calf. It was called 
forth by the people's sin, but was due to the 
alarming character of the preceding phe- 
nomena, of Td Qaarra(6n* *or, that which was 
being revealed or manifested. Mention of 
it is added here to show that the general 
fear extended even to Moses, the mediator). 
This whole account, thus powerfully con- 
densed from Exodus and Deuteronomy, 
presents a vivid picture of the terrors of the 
Mosaic revelation. God was, indeed,revealed 
to man, but still as unseen and unapproach- 
able, terrible in his wrath against sin, and 
fcurrounded by sounds and sights of fear; 
But now mark the serene and glorious 
contrast. 

Vers. 22—24. —But ye are come unto Mount 
Son, and unto the otty of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Here, as in Gal. iv. v 
Zion and Jerusalem, ideally regarded, aro 
contrasted with Sinai. The foundation of 
the conception is in the Old Testament. 
When David at length won the citadel of 
Zion, and placod the ark upon it, it was a 
sort of primary and typical fulfilment of the 
promiso of rest, seen afar off by the pa- 
triarchs and from the wilderness. Ps. xxiv., 
which was suns on that occasion, expresses 
the idea of the King of glory being at length 
enthroned there, and his people of clean 
hands and pure hearts being admitted to 
stand in the holy place before him (cf. 
* This is my rest for ever : here will I dwell," 
Ps. exxxii. 14). In the Psalms generally 
the holy hill of Zion continues to be viewed 
us the Loan's immovable abode, where he 
is surrouuded by thousands of angels, and 
whence he suocours his people (cf. Ps. 
xlviii. ; lxviii. ; exxv. ; exxxii. ; etc). Then 
by the prophets it is further idealized as the 
scene and centre of Messianic blessings (cf. 
lea. xii. ; xxv. 13 ; xxxiii. ; xxxv. ; xlvL 13 ; 
Micah iv. ; to which many other passages 
might be added) Compare also the visions, 
in the latter chapters of Ezekiel, of the 
ideal citv and temple of tho future age. 
Lastly, in tho Apocalypse the seer has 
visions of "Mount Ziou'' (xiv.), and "the 
holy city, new Jerusalem" (xxi.), with the 
presence there of God and the Lamb, and 
with myriads of angels, and innumerable 
multitudes of saints redeemed. If, in the 



passage before us, a distinction is to bo 
made between "Mount Zion" and "the 
heavenly Jerusalem," it may be that tho 
former represents the Church below, the 
latter the heavenly regions, though both 
are blent together in one grand picture of 
the communion of saints. For so in Rev. 
xiv. the hundred and forty-four thousand 
on Mount Zion seem distinct from the 
singers and harpers round the throne, whoso 
song is heard from heavon and learnt by 
those below ; while the picture of the holy 
city in Rev. xxi. is one entirely heavenly, 
representing there the final consummation 
rather than any present state of things. 
And to an innumerable oompany of angels, 
to the general assembly and Church of the 
Firstborn (rather, and to myriads, the general 
auembly of angels, and the Church of the 
Firttborn), which are written in heaven, and 
to Ood the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
Mediator of a new oovenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things 
than that of Abel (literally, than Abel). Of 
the several ways of translating the beginning 
of the above passage, the best seems to be 
to take /wpUaur by itself as including both 
the angels and tho Church of the Firstborn, 
and to connect mmrrfpci with "angels" 
only. "Myriads" isa well-known expres- 
sion for the Loan's attendant hosts (cf. Judo 
14; Deut. xxz. 2; Dan. vii. 10); further, 
«a), which throughout the passage connects 
the different objects approached, comes be- 
tween vanrv&pu and {jtJtAi^to, not between 
cry-vf xSr and wconrrrfpci : and the application 
of both Tcunryvpu and itcKkticia to wptro- 
tUuw would seem an unmeaning redundancy. 
The word ronfoupif , which in classical Greek 
denotes properly the assembly of a whole 
nation for a festival, is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the angels, whether regarded (as 
in the Old Testament) as ministering round 
the throne or as congregated to rejoice over 
man's redemption. "The Church of the 
Firstborn " seems to denote the Church mili- 
tant rather than tho Church triumphant; for 
(1) ttcKXrpla is elsewhere used for the Church 
on earth (so also in tho Old Testament; cf. 
Ps. lxxix. 6) ; (2) the phrase, 4r oiWrot* 
droyt7pcyiji<rwr, expresses the idea of being 
enrolled in the books of heaven rather than 
being already there (cf. Luke x. 20; Phil. 
iv. 8 ; Bev. xx. 12 ; xxi. 27); (3) the "spirits 
of the perfected " are mentioned afterwards 
as a class distinct The word vpmrorfamr 
may be suggested here by the firstborn of 
Israel, who were specially hallowed to the 
Lord (Numb. iii. 13), and numbered as such 
by Moses (Numb. iii. 43), or perhaps still 
more by the birthright (*p*tot&ku£) spoken 
of above as forfeited by Esau. God's elect 
may be called his firstborn as being hallowed 
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to bim and heirs of his promises (of. Exod. 
iv. 22, M Israel is my son, even my firstborn ; " 
and Jer. xxxi 9, M Ephraim is my firstborn M ). 
They thus correspond to the hundred and 
forty-four thousand of Bev. xiv., standing on 
Mount Zion, being "redeemed from the 
earth," and having "the Father's Name 
written on their foreheads ; " seen distinct 
from, and vet in communion with, the saints 
in bliss, whose voices are heard above. Be- 
tween them and the spirits of the perfected 
is interposed, " God the Judge of all ; " and 
this appropriately, since before him the 
saints on earth must appear ere they join 
the ranks of the perfected : the former look 
up to him from below; the latter have 
already passed before him to the rest as- 
signed them. T«rt At w/Uvrnp (" perfected ") 
oxpreases, as elsewhere in the Epistle, full 
accomplishment of an end or purpose with 
regard to things or persons (cf. ch. ii. 10; v. 
9 ; vii. 19, 28 ; ix. 9 ; x. 1, 14 ; xi. 40) ; the 
word is used here of those whose warfare is 
accomplished, and who have attained the 
rest of God. Their «• spirits" only are 
spoken of, because the " perfect consumma- 
tion and bliss both in body and soul " is 
still to come. In the mean while, with 
respect to the issue of their earthly course, 
Ihey have been already perfected (cf. Rev. 
xiv. 18, "They rest from their labours"). 
Corresponding to the Lamb in Revelation, 

The Old Covenant 

Sinai, a palpable earthly mountain, sur- 
rounded by gloom and storm. 

The angels through whom the Law was 
given (cf. ch. ii, 2 ; Gal. iiL 19 ; Acts vii. 
53; Dent xxiiL 2^, unseeu by men, but 
operating in the winds and in the fire (cf. 
ch. i. 7). 

Israel congregated under the mountain, 
afraid, and forbidden to touch it. 

The Lord, unapproachable, shrouded in 
darkness or revealed in fire. 

Moses, himself afraid, and winning 
through his mediation no access for the 
people. 

The blood sprinkled on the people to 
ratify the old covenant, but which could 
not cleanse the conscience. 

The sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words, inspiring fear. 

Such is the vision by the contemplation of 
which the inspired writer would arouse his 
readers, amid their trials and waverings, to 
realize the things that are eternal. He 
would have them pierce with the eye of 
faith beyond this visible scone into tlio 
tvorld Invisible, which is no less real. If 



there is seen next Jesus the Mediator, 
through whom is the approaoh of the whole 
company to the Judge of all, and the ac- 
complishment to the perfected. The " new 
covenant" is, of course, meant to be con- 
trasted with the old one before Mount 
Sinai, under which there was no such ap- 
proach or accomplishment Then "tho 
blood of sprinkling " has reference to that 
wherewith the old oovenant was ratified 
(Exod. xxiv.; cf. supra, ch. ix. 18). The 
blood shed by Christ on earth for atonement 
is conceived as carried by him with himself 
into the holy place on high (cf. ch. ix. 12), 
to be for ever "the blood of sprinkling" 
for effectual cleansing. And this blood 
<( speaketh better things than Abel." His 
blood cried from the ground for vengeance, 
with the accusing voice of primeval sin; 
Christ's speaks only of reconciliation and 
peace. Some commentators (Bengel in the 
first place, whom Delitzsoh follows) see in 
this contrast between Sinai and Zion a dis- 
tinct parallelism between vers. 18, 19 and 
vers. 22 — 24; seven objects of approach in 
one case being supposed to be set against 
seven in the other. More obvious is tbo 
correspondence of tbo successive clauses of 
vers. 22 — 24 to the general ideas connected 
with the giving of the Law. The two 
pictures may be contrasted thus — 



The New Covenant. 

Zion, radiant with light and crowned with 
the city of God. 
Festal choirs of assembled angels. 



The accepted Church of the Firstborn, 
with free approach to the holiest of all. 

The Judge of all, without his terrors, 
accessible, and awarding rest to the per- 
fected. 

The Divine availing Mediator. 



Tho ever-cleansing blood of complete 
atouemciit. 

« 
The voice of that cleansing blood, speak- 
ing of peace and pardon. 

they were perplexed and disheartened by 
what they found around them — by the oppo- 
sition of the world and the fewness of the 
faithful — he bids them associate themselves 
in thought with those countless multitudes 
who were on their side. The picture is, 
indeed, in some respects, ideal ; for the actual 
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Church ou earth does not come up to the 
idea of the " Church of the Firstborn ; " but 
it is presented according to God's purpose 
for his people, and it rests with ns to make 
it a present reality to ourselves. 

Ver. 25.— flee that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh. For if they eseaped not, refusing 
him that spake (rather, warned ; the word 
here used is not AoAovrro, as before, but 
Xpifparfforra, expressive of a Divine admo- 
nition or warning. In the passive it is 
translated " warned of God," " admonished 
of God," Matt ii. 12,22; oh. viii. 5; xi7; cf. 
Acts x. 22, kxpnparlaihi far A ieyy 4kov aytov) 
on earth, much more shall not we escape, if 
we torn away from him that speaketh (or, 
warneth) from heaven. Here the warning 
begins. M Him that speaketh (rhr XaXo vrra), 
is suggested by \a\ovm in the preceding 
verse. But the subject is changed: it is 
God, not the " blood of sprinkling," that is 
now regarded as speaking to us from heaven. 
It was God also that warned on earth ; not, 
as some take it, Moses, whom the word 
XprifiarlCorra does not suit : of him it is 
said, tctKprifidri<rrat (ch. viii 5). The allu- 
sion is to the voioe heard from the earthly 
Sinai, which the people entreated {*upra> 
ver. 19, waprrrfurarro — the same word as is 
used here) should be heard no more. But 
they escaped not the hearing of that voice, 
or the consequences of disregarding its 
warning (cf. ch. ii. 2 ; iii. 10). 

Ver. 26.— Whoso voice then shook the 
earth (see Exod. xix. 18, " The whole mount 
quaked greatly," though there the LXX. 
has Aorff instead of toot : but cf. Judg. v., 
"The earth trembled," and Ps. cxiv. 7, 
" Tremble, thou earth," etc, with reference 
to the phenomena at Sinai ; also Hab. iii. 6, 
10) : bat now he hath promised, saying, Yet 
ones more I shake not the earth only, but also 
heaven. The prophecy referred to is Hag. 
a 6, 7, " Yet once, it is a little while, and I 
will shake the heavens, and the earth, and 
the sea. and the dry land ; and I will shako 
all nations, and the Desire of all nations 
shall come : and I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of hosts." Again, 
ver. 21, ** I will shako tho heavens and the 
earth" (cf. Isa. ii. 19, 21). The prophecy 
was uttered with reference to the second 
temple, the glory of which was to be greater 
than the glory of the first, in that it should 
be the scene of the Lord's final revelation 
of himself to his people. Its first fulfilment 




iii. 1, M The Lord, whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come to his temple"). But the 
language used points evidently, even in 
itself, to a further fulfilment; nor do readers 
need to be reminded here of the pregnant ' 



and far-reaohing sense of all Messianic 

Sropheoy. "Illustio est testimonium Is. 
fewtoni ad Dan. p. 91 : rixqui in omni V. T. 
aliquod de Chruto extat vaticinium, quod 
non, aliquaUnu* taltem, secundum ejus ad- 
ventum rtspiciat" (Bengell The ultimate 
reference is what is seen dimly afar off in so 
many of the prophetic visions — the final dis- 
solution of the whole present order of things, 
to be succeeded by tho kingdom of eternal 
righteousness (cf. Ps. cii. 25, etc). By 
the heaven that is to be shaken in that great 
day is meant, of course, not the eternal 
abode of God, but that which is created 
and visible (t«t vfvoni/t&wr, ver. 27). This 
final shaking is set against the local and 
typical shaking of Mount Sinai in two 
points of contrast — its extending to tho 
whole creation, and its being once for all 
(Iti&woO; and from the latter expression 
the removing of the things thus finally 
shaken is in the next verso inferred. This 
inferenoe, though not following necessarily 
from tho expression itself, is involved in 
the general drift of Haggai's prophecy, 
taken in connection with other cognate 
ones, in which an entirely new and heavenly 
order is pictured as rising over the ruins of 
the old (cf. Isa. lxv. 17 ; lxvL 22, referred 
to in 2 Pet. iii 7, 10, 13, "new heavens and 
a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness." 

Vers. 27— 29.— And this word, Yet ones 
more, signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that have been 
made, that those things which are not 
shaken may remain. Wherefore, receiving a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken (observe tho 
present participle, *apc*ap0dVoKrci : we 
already belong to this kingdom, which 
exists now behind the veil of this visible 
scene, and will survive its catastrophe; 
observe also that the phrase, AwA.Wor 
vapaAcyi/kbtorrc *, corresponds with Dan. vii. 
18, Kol wapakhtyovrai rV /foriAclor Sytoi 
tyioTpv, — it implies an actual share in the 
royalty of the kingdom; cf. Eph. v. 5; 
Rev. L 6; v. 10), let ns have grace (or, 
thankfulness ; the usual meaning of Ixccr 

Sdpty is "to be thankful," or *to give 
lanks," as in Luke xvii. 9 ; 1 Tim. i. 12 ; 2 
Tim. i. 3), whereby we may serve God ac- 
ceptably with reverence and godly fear : for 
our God Is a oonsumin v fire. This last verse 
Is from Dent iv. 24, where the Israelites aro 
being warned of the danger of forgetting 
the covenant of the Lord their God. The 
Lord's nature is not changed: he is still 
a consuming fire against evu, as he declared 
himself from Sinai ; and if we scorn 'the 
present dispensation of grace, the day of 
judgment will still be to us a day of terror 
(of. supra, ch. x. 26, etc). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vera. 1—3.— The life of faith, and its supreme Exemplar. In these verses the 
apostle gathers up the practical lesson to be derived from his historical demonstra- 
tion of the power of faith contained in ch. xi. The figure of the passage is that of a 
race which the believer is required to run, the reference being doubtless to the foot-race 
in the Grecian games. 

L The Christian race. (Ver. 1.) Glance here at the points of analogy, or truths 
intended to be taught by this figure. The life of faith is : 1. An arduous struggle. 
" The righteous is with difficulty saved " (1 Pet iv. 18). The Christian calling is not 
a stroll or a saunter, but a race. It entails strenuous effort 2. A struggle which 
involves fixedness of aim. It is " set before us." There is a goal to be kept in view, 
and a prize to be won ; and there is, accordingly, a prescribed path of faith and duty. 
3. A struggle which involves perseverance. The believer must " run with patience. 1 ' 
He must not allow his ardour to decline. He must not desist until he finishes his 
course. 4. A struggle which will soon be over. " Yet a very little while," and the 
Christian shall have reached the goal, and won Christ 5. A public spectacle. " We 
are compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses." We run this race under the eye 
of God himself. Other spectators are the holy and the fallen angels, "the spirits of 
just men made perfect," our fellow-believers on earth, and the ungodly world around us. 

U. The conditions of successful bunking. (Ver. 1.) The Olympic runner put 
off his flowing robes, and everything else that might impede his course. So the Chris- 
tian is to "lay aside," 1. Weights. This word denotes whatever would put one to 
disadvantage in running, whether it be in itself innocent or not. Of course every 
evil passion is a weight, which can only clog the believer's heavenward progress. But 
even that which is in itself lawful may become, if we abuse it, a heavy load. We may 
pervert a good gift of God into a dead weight And some habit which is no hindrance 
at all to my Christian brother may have proved to be a great spiritual cambrance to 
me. There is, e.g., the weight of prosperity, of care, of sorrow ; the weight of worldly 
business, of earthly ambition, of human affection. " The things which are seen "must 
not be allowed to lie heavy on the soul, if we would successfully run the Christian race. 
2. Sin. This is the essential burden. It u easily besets us," i.e. cleaves to us, wraps 
itself round us like a cloak, clings to us as a parasitical plant to a tree. It is sin in 
general which the apostle characterizes as " easily besetting." The adjective in the 
original does not refer to the particular sins, whatever these may be, to which indi- 
viduals are most prono; although, of course, in taking home the exhortation to the 
conscience, this thought will naturally be suggested. The writer probably had in his 
mind just now f indeed, he never forgets it throughout this letter) the sin of apostasy — 
the danger to which the Hebrew Christians were exposed of drifting back to Judaism, 
and thus of " falling away from the living God " (ch. iii. 12). This sin, and all others, 
must be laid aside. If we do not renounce sin, we give up the race. 

III. Encouragements to persevere in running. In the midst of affliction and 
weariness, as well as of powerful temptations to apostatize, how are our fainting hearts 
to be revived? Two great motives are presented. 1. The presence, as spectators, of the 
former heroes of faith. (Ver. 1.) The Old Testament saints are " witnesses" now of 
the race which they once ran themselves. They not only testify to the power of faith ; 
they are also spectators of the struggles and conflicts of their successors. The apostle's 
language is not that merely of poetio imagination. He seems to say that " the spirits 
of just men made rjerfect " are cognizant of what is done upon the earth, and take an 
absorbing interest in it We are to think of them as hovering over us in the heavens. 
They circle and crowd around us, tier upon tier, on both sides of the race-course. On 
the one side is the gallery of the saints before the Flood, that of the Hebrew Pilgrim 
Fathers, of the heroes of the Exodus, of the judges, and of the prophets ; while on the 
other side is the gallery of the apostles, that of the Christian confessors and martyrs, of 
the missionaries of the Church, and of our own departed friends who have gone to glory. 
These spectators are a M great cloud" — multitudinous in number; they aro radiant 
with the brightness of immortality ; and, having themselves passed through the same 
experience as we, they keenly sympathize with us. We should therefore take heart, 
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as we hear their heavenly greetings, and realize the fellowship with us which they 
claim. 2. The example of Jesus, the Leader and Perfecter of faith. (Vers. 2, 3.) 
While gratefully conscious of the presence of the men of faith, we are to gaze fixedly 
only upon Jesus. The writer refers to the Saviour here in his human nature, as the 
Pattern Man, and as our supreme Exemnlar. His portrait is the grandest in the whole 
exhibition of the heroes of faith ; indeed, none of those in ch. xL can for a moment 
compare with it This noblest picture is arranged in two divisions ; we see Christ on 
the one side in his humiliation, and on the other in his exaltation. And the inscription 
set over it reads thus : " Jesus, the Author and Perfecter of faith." He is the Author, 
i.e. Captain, Prince, Head, or Leader, of all the men of faith. He exhibited, during his 
own earthly life, an absolutely perfect example of trust in God. By faith he waited at 
Nazareth, with his high destiny stirring in his heart, during thirty years. By faith he 
assumed the burden of the world's sin. By faith he conquered Satan in the wilderness. 
By faith he performed the labours of his three years' active ministry. By faith he 
endured the agonies of Gethsemane, and the " gainsaying " (ver. 3) of Gabbatha, and 
the soul-darkness of Golgotha. Jesus did not " shrink back unto perdition," notwith- 
standing his unparalleled temptations. So he is also the " Perfecter of faith ; " for in 
him faith has had its perfect work. No other man will ever appear in our world equal 
to him as a specimen of faith. Therefore he is our great Model. The early Hebrew 
Christians were to "consider him." That very "cross" at which they stumbled, he 
" endured." If they were being treated by " sinners " (ver. 3) as renegades from the 
religion of Israel, much more had he been. Their sufferings and temptations were not 
nearly so dreadful as his. Seeing, then, that the Man Christ Jesus, for the sake of the 
eternal reward in store for him, persevered to the end in running his appointed race, 
why should any of his followers allow themselves to " wax weary, fainting in their 
souls " ? It was his endurance of the cross that gave him his place " at the right hand 
of the throne of God; M and all who follow him as their Leader in the race of faith shall 
eventually sit with him upon his throne. 

Conclusion. 1. Life or death depends upon whether or not we run the Christian 
race. 2. Christ will give us strength to run well, if we ask him. 3. He will crown us 
at the end, bestowing himself upon us as the Prize. 

Vers. 4—11. — Chastisement. In this passage the writer reminds the Hebrews that 
although doubtless they had sustained severe trials on account cf their devotedness to 
Christ, none of them had yet been required to seal their faith with their blood (ver. 4). 
Other children of God had suffered much more than they (ch. xi. 35—38), and had 
remained faithful. For them to apostatize would, therefore, be very heinous sin. 
Rather they must learn to view their afflictions as the corrections of God's fatherly 
love. Consider— 

I. The fact of chastisement. 1. Our afflictions are really such. Sometimes, in 
forgetfulness of God, the believer may regard his sorrows simply as calamities — 
untoward events which have no particular spiritual meaning. At other times he may 
receive them merely as trials of his faith, or as sent to strengthen his Christian grace*. 
But this passage reminds us that we greatly err if we do not find in our troubles the 
element of chastisement. It is true that Jesus Christ has borno the essential penalty 
of his people's sins ; but, though he has done so, he has not removed any lesser punish- 
ment which we may require in order to the correcting of our faults. God " forgives " 
us, but he " takes vengeance of our inventions " (Ps. xcix. 8). 2. Chastisement is 
inevitable. The Lord "scourgeth every son" (ver. 6). "All havo been made par- 
takers" of it — all the Old Testament saints, and all believers in Christian times. The 
unchastened man is a bastard. 3. Chastisement is various in kind and in degree. 
There are, e.g., disease of body, distress of mind, the loss of property, injury of character, 
the profligacy of children, the faithlessness of friends, persecution for righteousness' 
sake. 4. Chastisement is severe. He " scourgeth " (ver. 6). The Lord's rod draws 
blood. It checkers the believer's life with wales (Isa. i. 6, 6). The Christian " bears 
branded on his body the marks of Jesus w (Gal. vi. 16). 

II. God's purpose in chastisement. It is a gracious purpose. Divine penalties fall 
upon the believer as a necessary discipline. The love as well as the righteousness of 
God prompts to these retributions. Chastisement is sent : 1. To correct our faults* 
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Possibly there are certain sins of ours in regard to which correction is needed, that wo 
may be led to repent of them ; and, when affliction overtakes us, we should endeavour 
to find out what these sins are. Or, perhaps, a life of ease and prosperity may have 
seduced us into spiritual carelessness, and favoured the growth of pride within the soul. 
In such a case God sends chastisement to convince us of the vanity of the world, and 
f attract our thoughts towards the things which belong to our peace. 2. To form our 
spiritual character. Correction is sent as a means of assimilating our moral nature po 
that of God himself (ver. 10). Sorrow accepted as Divine chastisement refines and 
sanctifies the soul. It stirs its tenderest emotions, and touches its richest chords. It 
draws the heart towards God himself, as its only Best and Strength and Joy. The most 
beautiful human faces are not those which show merely the most regular features and 
the purest complexion ; they aro those saintly faces which have been beautified by 
chastisement — " made perfect through sufferings." 3. To promote our eternal weUJxinq. 
The ultimate purpose is that we may " live " (ver. 9), spiritually and eternally. To 
become "partakers of God's holiness" is to be educated for spending eternity with God. 
Each believer must pass through a curriculum of chastisement before he can graduate 
to glory. 

* Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 
Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 
The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed." 

(LowelL) 

III. Ottb duty in relation to chastisement. This the apostle gently censures his 
readers for having overlooked, as it is exhibited in the Old Testament Scriptures. He 
quotes Prov. Hi. 11, 12, and adds a few sentences of beautiful and suggestive com- 
mentary. The quotation (vers. 6, 6) exhibits the duty negatively, and the comment 

ivers. 7 — 11) positively. 1. Negatively. (1) We are not to "despise" chastisement. 
Ver. 6.) We do so when we proudly strive to feel it as little as possible, treating our 
troubles in a stoical spirit, as if they were meaningless. We do so, too, when we 
refuse to see God's hand in them, or to believe that they are determined in providence 
by our spiritual condition. We despise chastisement when we insist that we do not 
deserve any ; and when, in haughty insubordination, we allow ourselves to be " made 
cross by cross providences." (2) We must not "faint n under it. (Ver. 5.) This is 
the other extreme — to become depressed, despondent, despairing. We abuse chastise- 
ment if we do nothing but bemoan it, as Elijah once did (1 Kings six. 4). We "faint " 
when we cherish dark and hard and unbelieving thoughts regarding our afflictions — 
forgetting the blessed purpose that is behind them, and the grace which tbe Sender 
will supply to enable us to bear them. 2. Positively. (1) We must " be in subjection 
unto the Father ofsmrils." (Ver. 9.) This is the opposite of " despising" our troubles. 
The child of God will school himself into unquestioning submission. lie will receive 
his afflictions as from the Lord, on whose paternal grace he depends for every blessing. 

g) We must be "exercised thereby. 91 (Ver. 11.) This is the opposite of "fain ting "when 
od reproves us. Chastisement is intended to brace the believer, not to depress him. 
Afflictions are the gymnastics of the spiritual life. They arc like the exercises of the 
athlete, who is in training for a contest. We are " exercised thereby " when we accept 
our troubles as sent by God himself for our correction ; and when, recognizing this, we 
co-operate with him in carrying out their gracious purpose. 

IV. Oub consolation UNDEB CHASTISEMENT. This passage suggests many com- 
forting thoughts, which should help us submissively to Dear it. It is : 1. Appointed 
by Qod. (Ver. 6.) Afflictions do not come casually. They do not overtake us merely 
at the pleasure of our enemies. He who chasteneth is " the Lord," the Sovereign of 
alL Let us, with Job (Job i. 21) and Eli (1 Sam. iii. 18), realize this : to do so will 
strengthen our hearts. 2. Sent in fatherly love. This thought runs through the 
passage like a golden thread (vers. 5—10). God is u the Father of our spirits ; " and 
he cherishes towards us the heart of a Father. His corrections are a token of his loving- 
kindness. He loves not to smite ; but he smites because he loves. He uses the rod 
only because necessity requires it. And if a dutiful child submits patiently to the 
chastisements of his earthly parents, although ha has derived only his body from them, 
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how much more submissively should we bear tho Divine corrections, seeing they proceed 
from him from whom alone we have received our spiritual and immortal nature! 

3. Dealt with unerring wisdom. (Ver. 10.) Wo who are parents often chastise our 
children wrongly. Sometimes our motives are wrong, as wnen we punish under the 
influence of temporary passion or caprice. At other times our measures are wrong, as 
when we choose an infliction of an unsuitable kind, or make it unduly severe. Parents 
also are prone to study only tho temporal well-being of their children, and to chastise 
them merely with a view to the " few days " of their earthly life. But our heavenly 
Father makes no mistakes in his chastisements. The pain which he appoints Is always 
wise and right and salutary. He never punishes beyond our deserts, or in excess of 
what we are able to bear. And he is ever seeking our spiritual and eternal well-being. 

4. Productive and profitable. ("Vers. 10, 11.) The u profit " is that we may share the 
holiness of God. The "fruit'' consists in " righteousness," t.e. moral and spiritual 
excellence — the beautiful graces and the holy habits of the Christian life. This blessed 
fruit is " peaceable," in sweet contrast with the "grievousness" of the affliction con- 
sidered in Itself. It begins to be reaped even here on earth (Rom. v. 3—5) ; and tho 
full harvest of it will be gathered in heaven (Rom. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18;. 

Vers. 12— 17.— A three/old cord of duty. The word " wherefore M (ver> 12) connects 
this admonition with what goes before. For these reasons, says the apostle — since the 
Saviour was subjected to such hard treatment at the hands of wicked men ; since yonr 
own resistance to sin has not yet exposed you to bloodshed ; since your very trials are 
an expression of God's fatherly love ; and since his chastisements are fitted to be so 
profitable in their results — surely you will never allow yourselves to fall away from the 
Christian faith. The direct admonition in vers. 12 — 14 refers to ourselves, to our 
fellow-believers, and to God — an arrangement of thought which is eminently Pauline. 
And the three parts of it are reduplicated in vers. 15—17, each being introduced with 
the word "lest/* 

I. Oub duty to ourselves. (Vers. 12, 13, 15.) Here the author seems to return 
to the metaphor of "the race set before us" (ver. 1). "Hands "and "knees" and 
" feet" represent the powers of action, motion, and progression. The Hebrews must 
no longer faint in the presence of their trials. They must be resolute, manly, courageous. 
The exhortation has respect mainly to the spiritual life of each believer himself. Each 
ought to form a decided purpose to correct his own faults, and to continue faithful at 
all hazards to his Christian profession. The whole Church should advance in the right 
course with such unanimity that the highway of holiness shall be beaten smooth by 
their feet — so smooth that even the " lame " will not stumble in it. If we remain 
remiss and vacillating, we may finally "fall short of the grace of God" (ver. 15). 
Slothfulness and indecision cause one to lag behind, and may prevent him from ever 
reaching the goal If we be not resolute in our fidelity we shall come short of ultimate 
salvation, and shall never "see the Lord." 

IL Oub duty to oub fellow-believebs. (Vers. 14, 15.) The personal spiritual 
life which is fed by the Church is in turn to react for good upon the whole congrega- 
tion. Two prominent duties towards our brethren are here indicated. 1. To "follow 
after peace with aU." (Ver. 14.) The scope of the passage seems to restrict this " all " 
to the members of the Christian brotherhood. We need not expect that God will bless 
us in our Church relations if we cherish a persistent grudge against any fellow- 
communicant, resolving never to forget some injury that he may have done us. A 
vindictive or malignant disposition is not Christian. The soul that harbours malice, 
and that takes pleasure in exhibiting its animosities, will not only become stunted in 
its spiritual growth, but will injuriously affect the life of the Church to which it belongs. 
A prominent cause of ecclesiastical disturbance is the springing up of " any root of 
bitterness " (ver. 15). Sometimes the noxious weed is a wicked person, liko Achan, 
who " troubled " Israel (Josh. viL 25); and sometimes a radically bad principle, the 
growth of which may defile the Church with dissension. In either case, it must be 
rooted up and cast out. 2. To have a brotherly care over all. This thought underlies 
the entire passage. Each of us by his own example is to help the weak of the flock 
to become strong ; and to set a guard upon the " lame," so that they may not wander 
out of the right way. While the cure of souls is, of course, the especial duty of the 
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spiritual rulers of the Church, the expression, " looking carefully," in ver. 15, reminds 
us that the ordinary members also ought to exercise the office of a bishop over one 
another. The communion of our Churches would be purer, were this duty of mutual 
spiritual care more clearly understood and better practised than it is. Indeed, we 
cannot place too much stress on this point, as one main purpose and function of our 
Church life. No spiritual work is more restful and rewarding, than that which a 
Christian man does in connection with the particular congregation to which he belongs. 

III. Oub duty to oub God. (Yen. 14, 16, 17.) We must be " pure" as well as 
"peaceable." The peace that we follow after must be "by righteousness;" for 
" without holiness no man shall see the Lord." This is one of the most solemn sayings 
of the Bible. How short and simple it is; but how pointed and powerful ! It falls 
upon the ear with a sharp sound of authority. It reverberates within the conscience 
like the echoes of thunder among the hills. God is pure and holy ; therefore only the 
consecrated and sanctified can see him. Sanctification must be " followed after,** i.e. 
pursued earnestly. We must labour to cleanse ourselves from our carnality and 
Impurity by washing in Jesus' blood, by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, by the 
use of the means of grace, and by living always as in the presence of God. Notice 
what the writer says in particular of the man who strives after this "sanctification." 
1. Be will not be a sensualist. (Ver. 16.) He will not onlv avoid acts of gross 
immorality ; he will hate every filthy thought How dreadful tot any one to sit down 
at the Lord's table, as a professed disciple of Christ, who is in the habit of visUingalso 
the disgusting haunts of secret vice ! 2. Neither will he be a "profane person. m (vers. 
16, 17.) "Profane" means common, secular, worldly; and such a person loves only 
the things of sense and time, and has no appreciation of what is spiritual Esau was 
such a man. He cared nothing for the blessings of the covenant, or for the hopes which 
centred in the promised seed of Abraham. Hence his guilty folly in bartering away 
his birthright tor a mess of lentils. The apostle, in one or two forcible expressions, 
depicts the consequences of this act of profanity. All Esau's subsequent regrets were 
unavailing. On the second occasion, when his younger brother circumvented him, 
his father Isaac refused to recall the blessing which he had just pronounced : for Isaac 
realized that in blessing Jacob he had unwittingly been the mouthpiece of a Divine 
oracle. Esau, therefore, was in this matter God-rejected. He failed to induce his 
father to change his mind. ' And he found no means of undoing his own first act of 
folly. " Now," says the apostle in effect to tbe Hebrew Christians, " beware of pro- 
fanity like Esau's. Ton oelong to God's ' firstborn ' nation ; and the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus is for ' the Jew first.' Take care that you do not forfeit your rights of 
spiritual primogeniture. Should you forsake the new and final covenant, for any con- 
sideration whatever, you will make as bad a bargain as Esau did." 

Conclusion. Esau's character and life are a beacon still, to warn us also back from 
the whirlpool of apostasy. He was a man of a very ordinary type. There are many 
such all around, who for the savoury meat of sensuous pleasure will barter away their 
birthright of spiritual opportunity, and at last irrevocably sell their souls. May Divine 
grace preserve us from cultivating the character of which these words are an adequate 
epitome—" A profane person, who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright " ! 



Vers. 18 — 24. — /Sinai and Zion. This grand passage, extending to the end of the 
chapter, forms a magnificent finale to the lengthened general exhortation to constancy, 
beginning at ch. x. 19, which occupies so important a place in the Epistle. The verses 
before us exhibit a highly wrought and impressive contrast between the Mosaic and 
the Christian dispensations. Mount Sinai is the emblem of the one, Mount Zion of 
the other. And Zion is incomparably superior to Sinai, in the privileges and blessings 
which flow from it. 

I. A picture of the old revelation at Sinal (Vers. 18 — 21.) The nature of 
the dispensation inaugurated there was reflected in the character of the scene on 
occasion of the giving of the Law. The old economy was : 1. Sensuous. Sinai was 
" a mount that might be touched " (ver. 18) ; i.e. a tangible, palpable, physical moun- 
tain. The expression suggests the ceremonialism which was so prominent a feature of 
the Mosaic dispensation. The scene at Sinai was spectacular ; and Judaism, in like 
manner, was a religion of externals. Its teaching was elemental, because elementary. 
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Its ritual was sensuous. Its precepts were sustained by earthly sanctions. 2. Obscure. 
When God came down upon Sinai, he made " blackness and darkness " his pavilion ; 
he revealed himself in flame and storm. This is an emblem of the clouded character of 
the Old Testament revelation. Under it the plan of redemption still remained veilod 
in mystery. " The way into the holy place was not yet made manifest " (ch. is. 8). 
The Jews, in their ignorance and weakness, could only bear a shaded, shadowy, por- 
tentous manifestation of truth. 3. Exclusive. God spoke at Horeb only to one small 
nation, gathered before him there on the plain, and separated by the rocks and passes 
of the desert from the great peoples of the world. The Jews were a little flock, and 
the Shepherd of Israel shut them into a little fold by themselves. 4. Remote. The 
Hebrews dared not approach the God who revealed himself to them. The mountain 
was fenced round, and the stern penalty of death was threatened upon the trespasser 

iver. 20). Similarly, while the Mosaic economy granted a certain access to God, and 
srael was "a people near unto him," this access was yet not the most real For 
Jehovah, to the mind of the Jew, was clothed with thunder ; legal barriers stood between 
him and sinful men ; and the Levitical system was saturated with ceremonial restric- 
tions. Moses could not be an adequate mediator for Israel, to bring them to God ; at 
the giving of the Law he was himself smitten with fear and trembling (ver. 21V 5. 
Terrible. This is the most prominent feature of the whole picture. At Sinai the light- 
nings flashed and the thunder rolled; the trump of God sent forth its wild weird 
blasts, and the awful voice of the Eternal spoke the ten " words " (ver. 19). But tho 
people could not endure the revelation. They crouched and cowered in terror. 

u When God of old came down from heaven, 
In power and wrath he came ; 
Before his feet the clouds were riven, 
Half *^ r ^ rn e ss and half flame. 

M Around the trembling mountain's base 
The prostrate people lay ; 
A day of wrath, and not of grace ; 
A dim and dreadful day." 

(Keble.) 

Now, this awful scene symbolized the spirit and genius of the old dispensation. The 
Law inspired terror. It was " the ministration of death " and of "condemnation." It 
(( bore children unto bondage." The ceremonial system became an unbearable yoke, 
by reason of its burdensome constraints ; while the moral law pronounced its pitiless 
curses upon the disobedient 6. Temporary. Sinai rears its snaggy cliffs of granite 
in the naked wilderness, and Israel made only a year's encampment there. The tented 
plain of the desert was not their home. And so the dispensation set up at Mount 
Sinai was provisional and preparatory. It was only to stand until, under the Divine 
leading, the Church should be Drought to the spiritual Mount Zion, and to the heavenly 
Jerusalem as its u city of habitation. 1 * 

II. A CONTRASTED PICTURE OF THE KEW REVELATION AT ZlON. (Vers. 22 — 24.) 

Although we did not attempt to trace the various points of comparison in detail, we 
should yet be impressed with the contrast as seen in tho large outlines of the two 
pictures, and in their general tone and colour. The new economy, as represented by 
Mount Zion, is : 1. Spiritual. The Church of Jesus Christ is the ideal Zion. It is 
also " the heavenly Jerusalem," the metropolis of the mediatorial kingdom. The New 
Testament system of religion is inward, supersensible, experimental. The types and 
ceremonies of Sinai have passed away. The matter of tne new revelation is more 
spiritual. Christianity speaks of righteousness, not of ritual. The gospel laws arc 
written upon the heart. 2. Clear. No night, or cloud, or storm gathers around Mount 
Zion ; its very name means " sunny." The Sun of righteousness shines upon its towers 
and palaces, gilding them with brightness and beauty. The new covenant is " clear as 
the sun" iu its teachings. It has given the world the most advanced truth; and it 
presents that truth in the simplest and the most explicit form. 3. All-embracing. 
Mount Sinai stands in the lonely and silent desert ; but Mount Zion is the centre of 
a populous city, whose teeming inhabitants are cosmopolitans. The Jewish Church 
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was shut out from interoourse with the rest of the world; hut our fellow-citizens under 
the new covenant are: (1) The holy angels: "myriads of angels, a festal assembly" 
(vers. 22, 23);— the cherubim and seraphim, all the princes, -potentates and rulers of 
the celestial hierarchy. (2) The saints on earth : the " Church of the Firstborn who 
are enrolled in" the album of heaven. Israel was mustered and numbered at Sinai; 
and so the New Testament Church, although dispersed all over the world, forms but 
one society of firstborn ones, each of whom is a prince of the blood of God. (3) The 
believers of the ancient Church: "the spirits of just men made perfect. The disem- 
bodied souls of the Old Testament saints could not be made perfect u apart from us" 
Sch. xi. 40); and thus we now form one brotherhood with them, as well as with 
Leparted believers who lived in Christian times. 4. Access-giving. At Sinai "the 
people stood afar off." They could not draw near to God. The presence of his 
attending angels brought them no confidence. The mediation of Moses could not 
remove the barrier of their guilt. But now the great invitation is, " Come." The 
sum of gospel privilege is expressed in the words, "Ye are come " (ver. 22). Believers 
have been admitted to the mount and city of God, to the companionship of his angels, 
to the fellowship of his redeemed saints, and into his very presence as the righteous 
" Judge, the God of all.' 9 And to what are we indebted for this access ? We have 
come to God, because we have come " to Jesus," and have been sprinkled with his 
" blood" (ver. 24). Christ and his blood are the ground of all our blessings, and the 
sum of alL - The nail-pierced hand of a better Mediator than Moses has opened for us 
the door of access. 5. Genial. The scene at Sinai was terrific; but all is peaceful in 
the sunny garden-city of Zion. It is true that the punishments connected: with the 
new dispensation are far more dreadful than the merely spectacular terrors of the old ; 
but these occupy the background of the picture, while at Sinai the terrors were in the 
foreground. And all who really come " to the blood of sprinkling " are safe. The 
atmosphere of the new covenant is balmy and genial by reason of the merit of that 
blood. Abel spoke (ch. zi. 4) by his sacrifice only of a coming atonement and a future 
redemption ; but Christ's blood certifies that these blessings have been secured. And 
so the whole panorama of Zion is genial and attractive. Its verdure is unfading (Ps. 
lzziL 6); all is winsome and gladsome and serene. 6. Final. "The heavenly 
Jerusalem " is " the city which hath the foundations * (ch. zi. 10). The life of the 
Church now is no longer a tent-life. It has exchanged the tabernacle for the true 
temple. The covenant of which Jesus is the Mediator is a " new,* 4 t a (according to 
the Greek in ver. 24) a fresh covenant, one that shall never become stale or old. The 
kingdom of heaven Is a " kingdom that cannot be shaken " (ver. 28). As this whole 
picture embraces the entire history of the Christian Church, its truthfulness will be 
more and more appreciated as the centuries roll on, and most of all in the times of the 
latter-day glory. 

Conclusion. The practical improvement of this graphic and pregnant passage is 
indicated in the solemn verses which follow. 

Vers. 25 — 29. — The final appeal. The body of the Epistle seems to conclude with 
these verses, ch. ziii. being of the nature of a postscript. The solemn warning which 
they utter breaks forth abruptly. It drops like a thunderbolt out of the sunny 
sky of Zion. 

L Our New Testament privileges. 1. God speaks to us from heaven. (Ver. 25.) 
At Sinai, and while the Jewish dispensation lasted, God spoke as it were "on earth," 
by an earthly mediator, Moses ; and largely by means of material forms, which were 
only " copies " (ch. ix. 23) of the great spiritual realities. But now God speaks " from 
heaven," — from his homo at the heart of the universe, and therefore from the heart 
of truth; and by his Son, the Divine Mediator, who is "in the bosom of the 
Father." The whole Epistle is clasped together with the emphatic declaration — in its 
opening sentence (ch. i. 2), and here at its close — that the Lord Jesus is the Prophet of 
the new covenant. 2. God has removed the things that were shaken. (Vers. 26, 27.) It 
was only "the earth" that shook at Sinai. And that convulsion speedily subsided. 
Indeed, the Jews became lulled into the delusion that the Levitical institutions would 
never be overthrown. But Haggai predicted (Hag. ii. 6, 7) that the shaking which was 
to accompany the introduction of Christianity would affect " the heavens, and the earth, 
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and the sea, and the dry land, and all nations/ 9 It would do greatly more than produce 
alteration in the outer form and state of the Church. It would grasp its very heart 
and life — flooding it with the noonday light of spiritual truth, and with the abundant 
grace of the Holy Ghost The movables of Judaism, which had been " made " at 
Sinai — the tabernacle, the priesthood, the ritual, the sacrifices, the festivals, etc — were 
" shaken " and " removed when the Church "came " to Zion. . Judaism was only a 
scaffolding, set up temporarily with a view to the erection of the permanent structure 
of Christianity. Its ceremonial was the mere husk of religion ; and when the husk 
rotted and perished, the kernel still lived and became fruitful. 8. Qod has given us a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken. (Ver. 28.) Believers in Christ " receive" the kingdom of 
heaven ; they are not only subjects in it, but kings. And this kingdom is the finished 
work of God — the Divine masterpiece. Everything connected with it is stable. Nothing 
that is loose or perishable can adhere to it. It is built upon those great facts and 
truths which the convulsions that overturned the Levitical system could not disturb. 
The " things which are not shaken remain ; " e.g. the character of God, the moral 
nature and responsibility of man, tho dark fact of human guilt, the doctrine of 
acceptance by sacrifice. Christianity has solved the problem of sin, in relation to the 
life of man ; and therefore it " cannot be shaken." Throughout all time the way of 
salvation, the encouragements to believe, the rule of duty, the principles of the Christian 
life, the fruits of holiness (1 Cor. xiii. 8, 13), will be the same. And what a joy to 
live, as we do, among these abiding realities 1 The kingdoms of the world pass away ; 
but Christ's kingdom " shall stand for ever " (Dan. ii. 37 — 46). Systems of philosophy 
cease to be ; but the truth as it is in Jesus endures. Denominations disappear ; but 
the Church continues. Political establishments of religion are shaken; but national 
religion remains. Creeds decay and wax old ; but the Bible possesses an indestructible 
vitality. The heavens and the earth shall pass away ; but the kingdom of the saints 
cannot be moved. 

IL The responsibilities whioh these privileges involve. We must : 1. Obey 
the voice of Qod. (Ver. 25.) That voice speaks to us in the Scriptures, and in the 
pleadings of the Holy Spirit within our souls. But in our time earth is "so full of drear}* 
noises " that our weak hearts are sorely tempted not to listen to the words of God. 
There is the voice of the philosophic thinker, of the political leader, of the social 
reformer, of the scientific teacher, of the newspaper editor, of the popular novelist. But 
none of these voices are prophetic The man who can speak with authority regarding 
some department of physical science is not on that account entitled to deference when 
be discourses about God and the future life. Only the Lord Jesus Christ, the Logos, by 
whom God now speaks from heaven, can instruct us concerning the spiritual universe 
and the way of salvation. 2. Cherish gratitude for the kingdom, (ver. 28.) " Let 
us have grace," i.e. gratitude. To cultivate the spirit of thankfulness is the very 
essence and sum of Christian duty. When God in his mercy invests us with tho 
kingdom, what can we say, but just "Many thanks"? "I will take the cup of 
salvation ; " " Thanks be to God for his unspeakable Gift." 3. Devote our lives to 
the service of God. (Ver. 28.) For, while the saint is a king, he is at the same time 
a servant ; indeed, he is a servant because he is a king. The service is involved in tho 
kingdom. The entire life of the Christian is to be that career of devout consecration 
which is the natural outcome of the grace of gratitude. And, while thankfulness is 
the secret motive of the service, its befitting spirit is u reverence and awe." The 
believer's manner and tone are not to be flippant or frivolous; but grave, chastened, 
solemn. 

III. Warnings bt which these responsibilities are enforced. This passage 
is an earnest admonition. It opens with an arresting " Beware " (ver. 25) ; and it 
sounds three notes of warning. 1. From Hebrew history. (Ver. 25.^ When God spoke 
by Moses and the prophets, "his people would not hearken to his voice;" and thus 
t hey were constantly drawing down punishment upon themselves. If, then, they escaped 
not who spurned the less adequate revelation made by tho heaven-descended God, how 
may we hope to escape, if we turn away from the full-orbed revelation made by the 
heaven-ascended Son of God ? 2. From Hebrew wovhsey. (Vers. 26, 27.) God has 
no other " Yet once more " to promise to the world. That was to be the last " shaking 1 * 
of the Church which should accompany the introduction of the gospel. " It is the 
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last hour" (1 John il 18). The final overthrow of types and forms is proceeding. 
God has done all for as that he can do. He has given us the "eternal gospel." To 
reject it were to attach ourselves only to the passing and perishing. 3. From Hebrew 
theology. (Ver. 29.) The words of this Terse fitly close the prolonged strain of exhorta- 
tion. ' They are borrowed from Dent iv. 24 ; and the apostle, in citing that passage 
here, reminds us that the Divine character is not one of " those things that are shaken." 
If the God who spoke at Sinai was just and severe, the God who dwells in Zion is 
not less so. For the very reason that God is gentleness and love and mercy, he must 
be M a consuming fire " to all who are essentially alien to him. Sometimes, when this 
warning word is quoted, it is softened after this fashion : " Out of Christ God is a 
consuming fire." Bat such a gloss is unwarrantable. For God is never out of Christ. 
Christ is the manifested God. It is not so that God the Father is all justice and 
severity, and God the Son all tenderness and grace. Christ the Redeemer Ls M a con- 
suming fire." The most dreadful declarations about the doom of the impenitent which 
the Bible contains were made by him. 

HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 

Yen. 1, 2. — The Christian roes. " Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so," etc. The " wherefore " shows the connection of our text with the preced- 
ing chapter. There the writer has exhibited the power of faith in a host of illustrious 
examples. To the exercise of a like faith in the prosecution of the Christian race 
he now summons the Hebrew Christians. 

L The Christian life is herb compared to a race. The Christian is represented 
as a runner competing for the prize ; and the writer would arouse him to activity and 
perseverance by the example of those who have already triumphed, and are now 
Dealing, silent but eloquent testimony to the power of faith. The comparison of tho 
Christian life to a race is appropriate and suggestive. 1. A race has its limitations, to 
has the Christian life. The racer may not run anywhere, but must pursue the courso 
marked out for him. Beginning at the starting-point, he must pursue the definite courso 
until he reach the goal. And in the Christian life "the race is set before us;" it is 
marked out by the Word of God, by the examples of the faithful who have finished 
their course, and we may ascertain it with unerring accuracy by marking the foot- 
prints of Jesus the great Leader and Perfecter of faitb. 2. A race is characterized by 
intense activities, so is the Christian l\fe. There is no room for sloth or indifference. 
The Divine life can be maintained only by constant diligence and strenuous effort ; 
and it can be perfected only through conflict and suffering. Our progress in the 
Christian course is opposed by strong and subtle adversaries, and frequent and 
formidable difficulties. We have to battle with our foes and grapple with our difficul- 
ties, even while running the race that is set before us. 8. A race is characterized 
by brevity, so is the Christian Itfe upon earth. The race we are running requires 
intense effort, but only for a short season ; the goal will very soon be reached. The 
whole of oar earthly life is but of short duration ; and the time of this earnest race is 
still shorter. What is our life here to eternity ? What is the period of effort on the 
course to the age of rest and reward ? 

IL Compliance with certain conditions is indispensable to success in this 
race. 1. We must " lay aside every weight " — cast off everything that encumbers. The 
reference here is to things which in themselves are not positively sinful, customs and 
associations which in themselves are innocent, but which may wrap themselves tightly 
round our heart and impede our progress. " Intercourse and friendship," says Ebrard, 
" with old Jewish acquaintances, the relations formed by trade and merchandise, might 
be hindrances of this kind for the readers, and in such a case it was right, and is still 
right, to break entirely away from such relations, and to get rid of the fetters which they 
impose as soon as they threaten to become a snare, even though in themselves they should 
fbe innocent" Everything that would hinder us in running this race, every weight of 
cares, of interests, of attachments to the things pertaining only to this life, of relation- 
ships which are not favourable to advancement in the race, must be given up, abandoned. 
12. We must " lay aside the sin which doth so easily beset us," or, " the sin which subtly 
encircles us? With ^Ttrj one of us there is some iin to which we are especially prone; 
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let us each take heed that we are not hindered in the race by reason of it. There is 
Bomo weak point in the moral defences of our nature where the tempter most easily 
obtains access ; to this point, wherever it may be, special attention mnst be directed. 
With some it is an ungovernable temper ; with others, a strong propensity to avarice ; 
with others, etc. Let every man, by faithful self-examination and by prayer, ascertain 
his own besetting sin, and seek to be quite free from it 8. We must run our race with 

dienee. Not simply with patient eudurance of the trials which may befall the runner, 
i with perseverance until the goal is reached. " The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong," but "he that cndureth to the end the same shall be saved." 
" Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life." It is only " by 
patient continuance in well-doing" that "glory and honour and immortality" are 
won. 

III. In the prosecution of this race we are surrounded bt a great host 
of witnesses, or testifiers. "We are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses." Those who have preceded us in the life of faith in immense numbers 
surround us as witnesses to the power of faith, as testifiers by their example to the 
might of that principle by which we are called to run our course successfully, and war 
our warfare nobly, and do our life-work faithfully. The writer would teach us to 
think often of this great cloud of witnesses, to meditate upon the noble lives and 
glorious deeds of the true men who have gone before us, that by the remembrance 
of their trials and triumphs we may arouse ourselves to greater diligence in running the 
race that is set before us. In them we see what trials can be borne, what victories won, 
what work accomplished, what characters built up, by faith, if by faith they over- 
came every difficulty, why should we be discouraged by the difficulties of our course? 
If by faith they conquered their many and mighty enemies, why should we dread to 
encounter our foes ? If by faith, despite outward opposition and inner weakness, they 
came off victors in the fight and winners in the race, why should we despond and shrink 
from the contest ? " Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses," etc 

IV. In tiie prosecution of tiiis race we are sustained and animated by the 
highest Example — the perfect Example. " Looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith," etc. The idea of the writer is not that Jesus Christ is the Pro- 
ducer of faith in us and the Completer of the faith which he has organized. If we trans- 
late, " Looking unto the Leader and Perfecter of the faith, even Jesus," we shall perhaps 
the more readily apprehend the meaning of the text In the long procession of heroes 
celebrated for their faith our Lord stands at the head ; he is the Leader, and in him 
faith appears in full and perfected glory. And the text exhorts us to look to him as our 
great Exemplar, and to draw from him support and encouragement The example of 
our Saviour is especially sustaining and cheering, for the course he had to run was one 
of extreme difficulty and danger and suffering ; yet he overcame, and Hnished his course 
with joy, and gained the highest honours. " Who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross," etc. (cf. ch. i. 3 ; ii. 9, 10). In time of suffering, then, pursue your 
course " looking unto Jesus," the perfect Example of patience ; and in the presence of 
Gethsemane and Calvary your sufferings will appear slight, and the calm face of the 
supreme Sufferer will impart patience and power unto you. In seasons of despondency, 
when faith is weak and your spirit sinks within you, look unto Jesus, and the trust 
which he exercised and the destiny he attained, and let the bright example brace your 
heart with courage. In times of exhaustion and weariness, when you faint because of 
the duties and difficulties of the way, look up to Jesus, and his example will raise and 
strengthen your powerless hands, and nerve your whole frame with new energy. And 
in seasons of temptation look unto him who " resisted unto blood, striving against sin," 
and yield not in the conflict, give no place to the tempter. Let this be our attitude, 
" looking unto Jesus." Let the eye of the soul be fixed upon him as our Pattern 
and Helper ; so shall we finish our course with joy, and " receive the crown of glory 
that fadeth not away." — W. J. 

Ver. 3. — TJte Christian's danger of weariness and his defence. "For consider him 
that endured such contradiction," etc. Our subject naturally divides itself into two 
branches. 
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I. The evil to be guarded against. "Lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds." The Christian is in danger of weariness in the course which he is called to 
run. This weariness springs from faintness of souL When the heart loses its faith 
and hope and enthusiasm, the step soon loses its elasticity and vigour and speed. 
And this may arise : 1. From the difficulties of the course. The path of the Christian 
is not always through green pastures or beside still waters. It is often bleak and 
rugged, and mountainous. It is marked by trials of various kinds, which sorely strain 
his faith and patience and fortitude. And there are enemies who would delay his 
progress sometimes by subtle solicitations to ease and enjoyment, and at other times 
by opposing his efforts or obstructing his way. "And the soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the way." 2. From the slowness of the apparent 
progress. There are times when the Christian runner seems to make little or no 
advancement in the race. Notwithstanding reading and meditation, aspiration and 
resolution, prayer and effort, we are still so hampered by imperfections and sins, so 
deficient in nofiness and usefulness, and so little like our Lord, that at times all that 
we desire and do seems to be vain, and our souls wax faint within us. 3. From a false 
or exaggerated estimate of the value of feeling in the Christian life. There are those 
who are prone to test their spiritual condition and progress by the state of their 
feelings. If their emotions are tender and confiding and cheerful, they conclude that 
they are in the true course and moving onward to the goal ; but if their hearts seem 
unfeeling, or cold, or cheerless, they doubt whether they are in the course at all, or ever 
started aright in the race, and so they faint in their souls and flag in their footsteps. 
Feelings fluctuate ; they ebb and flow; they rise and falL But we run this race, not 
by feeling, but by faith. We are saved, not by our emotions, however delightful they 
may be, but by our confidence in our Lord and Saviour. 4. From neglect of the means 
by which hope and courage are maintained. If prayer be neglected ; if meditation upon 
the spiritual and eternal, upon the soul and troth and God, cease ; if the testimony of 
the " great cloud of witnesses " be unregarded ; if " the Leader and Perfecter of the faith " 
bo not contemplated, — the soul will faint and the limbs become weary, and the attain* 
ment of the prize will be jeopardized. How, then, is the evil to be guarded against ? 

IL The safeguard against this evil. " Consider him that endured such contra- 
diction of sinners against himself," etc The meaning of the word rendered " consider " 
is .not easily expressed in English. Analogize, compare, think on him and on his 
sufferings by way of comparison with ours. The " contradiction of sinners n should not 
be confined to words, but indicates the opposition of the wicked against him. A com- 
parison of what he thus suffered and the trials we have to bear will preserve the soul 
lrom faintness, and the steps from faltering. 1. He suffered more than his followers 
are called to suffer. He was assailed by slander, by contradictions, by ensnaring 
questions. He was betrayed by one disciple, denied by another, and forsaken by all 
in the time of his trial. He was blasphemed, scourged, derided, and crucified. Think, 
moreover, how intensely susceptible to suffering he must have been, since he was 
untainted in his body and perfectly holy in his soul. 2. Yet his sufferings did not 
cause him to falter in his course, or to turn aside from it. Resolutely ne went forward 
on his path of suffering and sacrifice ; knowing the shame and anguish that awaited 
him, yet still he steadfastly pursued his appointed way— 

M Until the perfect work was done, 
And drank the bitter cup of gall." 

3. In this he is an Example to us. "If, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye shall take 
it patiently, this is acceptable with God. For hereunto were ye called ; because Christ 
also suffered for you, leaving you an example," eta (1 Pet. ii. 20—23). Consideration 
of him and of his sufferings makes our severest sufferings seem small, and saves us 
"from weariness and discouragement in the Christian course. 

«' Lord, should my path through suffering lie, 
Forbid it I should e'er repine ; 
Still let.me turn to Calvary, 
Nor heed my griefs, remembering thine.'* 

(Conder.) 

W^J. 
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Vera. 6, 6. — Divine discipline. " My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord," etc. Oar subject is Divine discipline. Let as notice— 

I. Its character. Three words are used to express it — "rebuke," "chastening," 
"scourging." The last two seem to he used synonymously here. Archbishop Trench 
points out that " ' to rebuke ' and 'to chasten' are often found together, but they are 
very capable of being distinguished. ' To rebuke ' is so to rebuke that the person is 
brought to the acknowledgment of his fault — is convinced, as David was when rebuked 
by Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 13)." The word translated to "chasten," " being in classical Greek 
to instruct, to educate, is in sacred Greek to instruct or educate by means of correction, 
through the severe discipline of love." l The object of the discipline is to deliver the 
subjects of it from sin, to establish them in the faith, and to perfect them in holiness. 
The means of the discipline are afflictions, persecutions, and trials. And it may be 
administered by the enemies of the Church of Christ. The persecutions of man may 
be the discipline of God. "Persecution for religion is sometimes a correction and 
rebuke for the sins of professors of religion. Men persecute them because they are 
religious; God chastises them because they are not more so: men persecute them 
because they will not give up their profession ; God chastises them because they have 
not lived up to their profession." 

II. Its author. * The chastening of the Lord. . . . Whom the Lord lovcth he 
chasteneth." Some of our trials are from his hand. He is the great Husbandman, and 
he prunes the vines that they may bring forth more fruit Tne trials which are not 
sent by him are permitted by him (cf. Job i. 12 ; ii. 6; 2 Cor. xii. 7). And he gives 
to all our trials their disciplinary character. He makes the bitter potion medicinal. 
By his blessing our sufferings become salutary, and our sorest afflictions our sagest 
instructors. The fact that the Lord is the Author of our discipline, that our trials 
either proceed from him or are permitted and regulated by him, supplies a guarantee 
that we shall not be tried beyond our strength. He is infinite in wisdom and in love. 
" He knoweth our frame ; " and he will either restrict our trials so that they exceed 
not our strength, or increase our strength until it surpasses the severity of our trials. 
" He stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east wind." " I will correct thee in 
measure." "Though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion according to the 
multitude of his mercies." " My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness." 

III. Its subjects. " Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth." 1. They are filially related to him. " Every son " of his he 
subjects to reproof and chastisement. "God has one Son without sin, but none 
without suffering." If we are his sons, we may rest assured that he will not fail to 
secure to us the discipline that we need. Thus our sufferings may be an evidence of 
our sonship. 2. They are beloved by him. " Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." 
Because he loves us he corrects us. It has been well said, that " lawns which wo 
would keep in the best condition are very frequently mown ; the grass has scarcely 
any respite from the scythe. Out in the meadows there is no such repeated cutting ; 
they are mown but once or twice in the year. Even thus the nearer we arc to God, 
and the more regard he has for us, the more frequent will be our adversities. To bo 
very dear to God involves no small degree of chastisement." 

IV. Its reception. " My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord," etc. 
1. It should not be deemed unimportant "Regard not lightly the chastening of tho 
Lord." " We may be said to despise the chastening of the Lord," says Dr. Wardlaw, 
" in the following cases : (1) When it is not felt ; when there is a want of natural 
sensibility to the particular stroke of the rod. This is but rare. Men in general are 
quite sufficiently alive to the value of temporal things. But tho value is comparative. 
There are cherished and favourite possessions, and others less highly thought of, less 
fondly held. The Lord, it may be, deals gently. He spares the ' gourd.' He does not 
take what Is most highly set by. And instead of humbly owning the kindness — being 
lowly and submissive, and seeking a blessing on the gentle stroke, that the heavier one 
may be withheld — the preservation and safety of the greater produces insensibility to 
the privation of the less ; and the correction is thus disregarded, and proves inefficient. 
(2) When it is not duly felt as from Qod. (3) When, although God is seen in it and 

1 * Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia.' 
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his band is felt, it is not felt humbly and submissively ; not bowed to, but resisted. (4) 
When the design or end of correction is not laid to heart." 2. It should not be deemed 
intolerable. " Nor faint when thou art rebuked of him." We are not to sink under 
the reproofs and strokes of the Divine discipline, though they be severe. The fact that 
our trials are regulated by our Father's hand, that they are educational, that they are 
intended and adapted to promote our spiritual and eternal well-being, should keep us 
from sinking beneath their pressure. 

" The tears we shed ore not in vain ; 
Nor worthless is the heavy strife ; 
If, like the buried seed of grain, 

They rise to renovated life. 
It is through tears our spirits grow ; 
, Tis in the tempest souls expand, 

If it but teaches us to go 

To him who holds it in his hand. 
Oli, welcome, then, the stormy blast I ' 
Ob, welcome, then, the ocean's roar I 
Ye only drive more sure and fast 
Our trembling bark to heaven's bright shore." 

(T. C. Upham.) 

W.J. 

Vcr. 11. — Discipline in its endurance and in its results. " Now no chastening for 
the present seemetn to be joyous," etc. Two aspects of discipline, distinct yet vitally 
related, are here set before us. 

I. Discipline in its endurance. " All chastening seemeth for the present to be 
not joyous, but grievous." All life's discipline, while we are enduring it, is painfuL 
It is so even to sincere and saintly Christians, for: 1. The Christian is not insensible 
to pain. Christianity offers no encouragement to stoicism. It does not call upon us 
to repress or to blunt the natural susceptibilities of our nature. We are summoned in 
the Christian Scriptures to feel for others and with others. " Rejoice with them that 
rejoice; weep with them that weep." Insensibility is neither manly nor saintly, 
virtuous nor blessed. Our Saviour was deeply moved by the afflictions and griefs of 
others (cf. Mark vii. 34 ; viii. 2 ; Luke xix. 41 ; John xi. 33, 35, 38). And he felt 
acutely the sorrows and sufferings which fell to his own lot (John xii. 27 ; Matt. xxvi. 
38 ; Luke xxii. 44 ; Matt, xxvii. 46 ; ch. v. 7, 8). 2. Pain or trial is an essential 
element of discipline. Our text speaks of discipline as u chastening," and that is 
painful. If we speak of it as correction, that is not easy to bear. It may be adminis- 
tered in various forms, but in every form it carries with it trial or suffering of some 
kind. Take away the trying element from the experience, and you take from it 
the character of discipline. 3. The endurance of discipline demands the strenuous 
exercise of spiritual powers. The writer speaks of those who have been exercised by 
the chastening. This exercise is not an amusement, but an arduous putting forth of 
mental and moral powers. Suffering sorely tests our submission to the Divine will. 
Tribulation tries our patience and piety. Enigmas of providence and dark passages in 
our own experience test our faith in the Divine Father. Remember how God's servant 
Job was u exercised." And St. Paul (2 Cor. iv. 8—12 ; xi. 23—30; xii. 7, 8). And 
the Christians in Smyrna (Rev. ii. 9, 10). If we did not feel the pain of the discipline, 
we could not derive any profit from it. If the chastening were not grievous for tho 
present, it could not result in any blessing hereafter. 

II. Discipline in its fruit. " Tet afterward it yicldeth peaceable fruit unto them 
that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness." It is a well-attested 
fact of human experience that trial borne in a right spirit, and sanctified by God, 
results in rich benefits. But notice : 1. The condition of the fruit of discipline, "It 
yicldeth fruit unto them that have been exercised thereby. 1 ' The chastening must 
have been felt, and recognized and accepted as discipline, in order to the reception of its 
fruits. Suffering is the condition of the deepest serenity. The pain of moral conflict 
must precede the glory of moral conquest. 2. The season of the fruit of discipline. 
" Afterward it yieldetb," etc. Not while we are passing through the painful experiences 
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do we reap the rich result of them, but "afterward." Time is required for the fruit to 
form and to ripen. There are beautiful pictures which cannot bo truly seen when wo 
are near to them. So viewed, they appear to bo inartistic and rough daubs. But, 
viewed from the right angle and from a suitable distance, their beauty captivates the 
eye and delights the soul. We must leave our disciplinary experiences and travel 
into the " afterward," before we can discover their true significance and their gracious 
uses. 8. The character of the fruit of discipline. (1) The fruit of righteousness. 
Alford: "The practical righteousness which springs from faith." "Before I was 
afflicted I went astray," etc. (Ps. cxix. G7, 7li (2) The fruit of peace. " Peaceable 
fruit." Alford: " This fruit is called peaceable in contrast to the conflict by which it 
is won." Ebrard: "Exercise in hard bitter conflict brings peace as its fruit." 
Tholuck : " Fruit of righteousness to be enjoyed in peace after the conflict." Generally 
the deepest and most constant peace is possessed by those who have passed through 
the sharpest sufferings or the severest struggles. " Our afflictions are not for naught. 
They are the fruitful seed of future glories. They are blessings in disguise. They are 
meant for good, and are productive of good. They are like the early processes of the 
garden, when the soil is broken up and weeded, in order that fair flowers may at length 
adorn it They are the quarrying and chiselling of the marble before the living statue 
can stand out in symmetrical proportions. They are the instruments, without which 
no harmony can be secured in the ultimate concert They are the medicine of our con- 
valescence, the drudgery of our education, the spring pruning of our vine trees, without 
which we can never be healthy or happy, fit for heaven, or qualified to bring forth fruit 
whereby our Father may be glorified." 

In conclusion, our subject should encourage us to be : 1. Patient under our discipline. 
Discipline is like a tree; it requires time and seasonable influences to produce the 
ripened fruit of peace and righteousness. Wait patiently for the " hereafter." "Behold, 
tho husbandman waiteth," etc. (Jas. v. 7). 2. Resigned under our discipline. Let us 
not rebel against the suffering which is designed for our sanctification ; but let us " be 
in subjection unto the Father of spirits, and live." 3. Hopeful under our discipline. 
The trial may be bitter, but it will be brief, and the fruit thereof will be blessed and 
eternal (cf. Rom. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18).— W. J. 

Vers. 12, IS.— Tlie Christian treatment of the feeble. " Wherefore lift up the hands 
which hang down," etc. 

J. TnE LIABILITY TO FAIKTNE88 AND INFIRMITY IK THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. This 

condition is variously described in the text " The hands which hang down," relaxed, 
enervated, incapable of vigorous or healthy action. " The feeble knees," tottering and 
paralyzed. "That which is lame n indicates, says Alford, " that part of the Church 
which was wavering between Christianity and Judaism." Christians are often faint 
and feeble in our own times. Piety may be sincere yet deficient in strength. A 
genuine Christian may suffer with lameness in some element of his character or some 
faculty of service. This feebleness may arise : 1. From the discipline to which we are 
subjected. We may faint when we are corrected by him (ver. 5). Tho first effect of 
discipline may be to discourage us, and this will probably lead to lack of earnestness 
and vigour in Christian life and service. Discipline misunderstood or resented may 
disable us for a time. 2. From the difficulties of our course. 1 3. From the neglect of 
the means by which hope and effort are sustained. 1 

II. The danger arising from faintness and infirmity in TnE Christian life. 
1. Cessation of Christian effort. Relaxed hands and tottering knees may cause the 
Christian runner to give up running, and to relapse into ignoble ease. Instead of 
imitating Gideon's heroic three hundred who were ** faint, yet pursuing" their fleeing 
foes, the feeble may relinquish the pursuit altogether. Thus faintness may lead to 
failure. 2. Deviation from the Christian course. If the way be very rugged and 
tedious, requiring painful effort to walk in it, those who are lame may be turned out 
of it. The Christian race is easy when tho runners are strong and the course is smooth. 
But oh, it is very difficult when the hearts are heavy, and tho hands nerveless, and 
the limbs axe lamed, and the way is rough and steep ! Under such conditions it requires 

1 See these points more fully stated in our homily on ver. 8. 
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no little patience and heroism to keep moving onwards even at any pace ; and the 
temptation to turn aside is very great. 

IU. The duty to be pursued in faintness and infibmitt in the Christian 
life. 1. To seek renewal of strength. " Lift up the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees." How shall we do this? (1) By believing prayer to God. "Ho 
giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have no might he increaseth strength," 
etc. (Isa. xl. 29 — 31). (2) By the recollection of former mercies. Memory may be 
used as an inspiration of hope and courage. " Because thou hast been my Help, 
therefore under the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice." (3) By consideration of the 
uses and benefits of our trials and discipline (cf. Rom. v. 3—6 ; Jas. i. 2, 3, 12). (4) 
By contemplation of the great multitude who have reached the goal and won the 
prize (cf. ver. I). (6) By contemplation of " the prize of our high calling. 1 ' Exercises 
such as these are calculated to inspire moral courage, and increase spiritual strength, 
and promote Christian progress. 2. To seek to keep each other in and help each other 
onward in the way. " Make straight paths for your feet, that that which is lamo 
be not turned out of the way, but rather be healed." " The meaning seems to be," 
says Alford, " let your walk be so firm and so unanimous in the right direction, 
that a plain track and highway may be thereby established for those who accompany 
and follow you, to perceive and walk in (of. Isa. xxxv. S\ If the whole congregation, 
by their united snd consistent walk, trod a plain and beaten path for mens feet, 
those lame ones, though halting, would be easily able to keep in it, and, by keeping 
in the ' straight tracks, 1 would even acquire the habit of walking straight onward, 
and so be healed ; but if the tracks were errant and confused, their erratic steps 
would deviate more and more, till at length they fell away out of the right way 
altogether." 

Conclusion. 1. Let not tlie faint yet sincere Christian yield to discouragement. 
2. Let not the vigorous Christian despise the feeble and halting, but rather cheer and 
Jielp them. 3. Let all Christians in the strength of God press onward to the goal and 
to the crown. — W. J. 

Ver. 14. — The pursuit of peace and holiness, M Follow peace with all men, and 
holiness/' etc. The primary meaning of the text seems to be that the Christians 
addressed " are to guard against differences among themselves ; they are not to quarrel 
with one another, but every one is to be earnestly intent on his own sanctification ; " 
for without holiness no one shall see the Lord with joy. Three chief points arise for 
consideration. 

I. Peace as an object of pursuit. " Follow after peace with all men." Peace here 
is the opposite of strife, division, or misunderstanding amongst Christian brethren. " Seek 
peace, and pursue it." " Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! " etc. (Ps. exxxiii.). Notice : 1. The importance of the object of 
pursuit. " Peace." It is essential to spiritual progress, to Christian usefulness, and to 
the enjoyment of the Divine presence. Discord drives away the Holy Spirit, and is 
fatal to personal growth in grace, to mutual edification, and to successful evangelization. 
2. The extent of this pursuit. " With all men." The primary meaning is " all their 
fellow-Christians." The context shows this. Our text immediately follows the exhor- 
tation to guard against any feeble Christian being turned out of the way, and it 
immediately precedes the exhortation to take heed that no one should fall short of the 
grace of God. And if the " all " signified all mankind, the exhortation under considera- 
tion would be exceedingly unconnected. " It is clearly the brethren who are here meant 
by all," as in Bom. xiv. 19, " Let us follow after the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another." But in applying it to ourselves may we 
not take it in its widest signification ? " If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men." 3. The limit of this pursuit. In our endeavours after peace 
we must not sacrifice anything which is essential to the pursuit of holiness. " First 
pure, then peaceable." Follow after peace, but not at the expense of Christian principle. 

II. Holiness as an object of pubsuit. "Follow after . • • holiness," or, M sanctifi- 
cation." Delitzsch says, " Sanctification is not holiness, but is the putting on of it and 
becoming holy." But for p opu lar speech we may use the term " holiness." Let us 
consider two inquiries. 1. What is holiness t It is, says Dr. Huntington, "that 
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attribute which is the very crown of all the culture of humanity ; for it carries the soul 
up nearest to the everlasting Fountain of wisdom, power, goodness, from which it came. 
It enters in only where repentance opens the way, and spiritual renewal puts the heart 
into wholesome relations with the Divine will. It is the peculiar gift for which tho 
world stands indebted to revelation, and it is multiplied just in proportion as the heart 
is formed into .the likeness of Christ's. It is the summit of manhood, but no less tho 
grace of God. It is achieved by effort, because your free will must use the means 
that secure it ; and it is equally the benignant inspiration of that Father who hears 
every patient petition." 2. How shaft we pursue holiness t Not by efforts, however 
sincere and earnest, after self-reformation or self-improvement. It is assumed that 
the persons who are exhorted to follow after holiness have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord. Supposing that we are sincere Christians, we should seek for 
holiness. (I) By keeping our spiritual nature open to Divine impression and action. 
We must let Christ enter, and dwell, and work, and reign within us. (2) By com- 
munion with Jesus Christ. " He that walketh with wise men shall be wise." " We 
all, with unveiled face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord," etc. (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
(3) By conscious and deliberate imitation of Christ " Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me." " I have given you an example," etc (John xiii. 15). " Christ suffered 
for you, leaving you an example, that ye should follow his steps." This imitation 
obviously includes endeavours to render complete and hearty obedience to the Divine 
will. (4) By diligent use of Divine ordinances. The holy Book will be prayerfully 
and thoughtfully read, M the assembling of ourselves together" will be welcomed, 
and tho ministry of the Word and the sacraments will be devoutly considered and 
accepted. (6) This pursuit should be continuous. "It is not by fits and starts that 
men become holy. It is not occasional, but continuous, prolonged, and lifelong efforts 
that are required; to be daily at it; always at it; resting but to renew tho work; 
falling but. to rise again. It is not by a row rough, spasmodic blows of the hammer 
that a graceful statue is brought out of the marble block, but by the labour of con- 
tinuous days, and many delicate touches of the sculptor's chisel. It is not with a rush 
and a spring that we are to reach Christ's character, attain to perfect saintship ; but 
step by step, foot by foot, hand over hand, we are slowly and often painfully to mount 
the ladder that rests on earth and rises to heaven " (Dr. Thomas Guthrie). (6) The 
pursuit both of peace and of holiness should be zealous. The word used by the 
writer in enjoining it shows this. It means to pursue rapidly, to follow eagerly, to 
earnestly endeavour to acquire. Half-hearted efforts are of little avail. As the miser 
seeks to amass temporal wealth, as the enthusiastic student strives after knowledge, so 
let us follow after peace and holiness. And with even greater eagerness should we 
pursue them because of their greater importance. 

III. Holiness as a qualification fob heaven. "Sanctification, without which 
no man shall see the Lord." 1. Heaven is the place of the supreme manifestation of 
Goa\ (Cf. Ps. xvi. 11 ; xvii. 15 ; 1 John iii. 2 ; Kev. vii. 15 ; xxii. 3, 4.) 2. Holiness is 
an essential qualification for the perception of Ms manifestation. " Blessed are the 
pure in heart : for they shall see God." " The pure heart, says Tholuck, " itself is the 
organ whereby the vision of God becomes attainable by us." Without holiness a person 
has no more fitness for heaven than a blind man has for the enjoyment of a beautiful 
picture-gallery or a glorious landscape. 3. Jf it were possible for an unholy soul to 
enter heaven it could find no peace or happiness there, but would realize intense misery. 
" Heaven would be hell to an irreligious man. . , . How forlorn would he wander 
through the courts of heaven ! He would find no one like himself; he would see in 
every direction the marks of God's holiness, and these would make him shudder. Ho 
would feel himself always in his presence. He could no longer turn his thoughts 
another way, as he does now, when conscience reproaches him. He would know that 
the eternal eye was ever upon him ; and that eye of holiness, which is joy and life to 
holy creatures, would seem to him an eye of wrath and punishment God cannot 
change his nature. Holy he must ever be. But while he is holy, no unholy soul can 
be happy in heaven. Fire does not inflame iron, but it inflames straw. It would 
cease to be fire if it did not And so heaven itself would be fire to those who would 
fain escape across the great gulf from the torments of hell. The finger of Lazarus 
would but increase their thirst The very * heaven that is over their heads ' will be 
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' brass ' to them " (Dr. J. H. Newman). Therefore, let us " follow after peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord." — W. J. 

Vers. 16, 17. — Esau ; or, the sacrifice of the spiritual for the sensuous. " Lest there 
be any fornicator, or profane person," etc There is much about this man, Esau, which 
is noble and attractive. " Esau, the shaggy, red-haired huntsman, the man of the field, 
with his arrows, his quiver, and his bow, coming in weary from the chase, caught as 
with the levity and eagerness of a child by the sight of the lentil soup— 'Feed me, 
I pray thee, with the red, red pottage' — yet so full of generous impulse, so affectionate 
towards his aged father, so forgiving towards his brother, so open-hearted, so chivalrous, 
who has not at times felt his heart warm toward the poor rejected Esau, and been 
tempted to join with him as he cries ' with a great and exceeding bitter cry,' ' Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? bless me, even me also, my father 1 ' " (Dr. A. P. 
Stanley). Yet he is solemnly held up in our text as a beacon against certain sins 
which might lead to apostasy from the Christian faith and life. In his conduct as 
mentioned in the text we notice two things. 

I. A SACRIFICE OF BACHED BIGHTS AND PBIVTLEOES FOR SENSUOUS SATISFACTION. 

" Esau for one mess of meat sold his own birthright " (cf. Gen. xxv. 29 — 34). Peculiar 
rights and privileges were inherited by the firstborn son. (1) He received a double 
portion of the paternal property, which probably signifies twice as much as any other 
ton received (Deut. xxi. 17). (2) The priestly office pertained to him, previous to the 
selection of the tribe of Levi to fulfil that office for the nation (Numb. viii. 17 — 19). 
(3) He enjoyed a rank and authority in the family over those who wore younger 
similar to that exercised by the father (Gen. xxvii. 29 ; zlix. 3). (4) And in the case 
before us, the honour of being in the patriarchal line, and of transmitting the promises 
made to Abraham. These rights of primogeniture Esau sold for one meal of red 
pottage ; and in the sale we have : 1. A sacrifice of a great and lifelong good for the 
satisfaction of present need and desire. Esau was tired, faint for want of food; there 
was the appetizing pottage ; and there was the mean and subtle brother who craved 
the birthright, and saw his opportunity for gaining his end by disgraceful means, and 
who proposed that the birthright should be given to him for the mess of pottage, and 
who, deeming others as unprincipled as himself, would have the bargain ratified by an 
oath ; and Esau yielded, and sacrificed the long future for the brief present He allowed 
his strong impulse to overpower his reason and judgment. 2. A sacrifice of spiritual 
privileges for sensuous satisfactions. The cravings of his senses, his hunger and desire 
for the pottage, mastered the convictions of his soul. Carnal appetite conquered the 
claims of Esau's higher interests. 3. A sacrifice made upon the solicitation of his mean 
and crafty brother. Most discreditable was the action of Jacob in this transaction. If 
a darker guilt attaches to the tempter to evil than to him who, being tempted, yields, 
then Jacob's sin was greater than Esau's. Well does Dean Stanley inquire, " Who 
does not feel at times his indignation swell against the younger brother? ' Is he not 
rightly named Jacob, for he hath supplanted me these two times ? ' He entraps his 
brother, he deceives his father, he makes a bargain even in his prayer ; in his dealings 
with Laban, in his meeting with Esau, he still calculates and contrives ; he distrusts 
his neighbours, he regards with prudential indifference the insult to his daughter and 
the cruelty of his sons ; he hesitates to receive the assurance of Joseph's good will ; ho 
repels, even in his lesser traits, the free confidence that we cannot withhold from the 
patriarchs of the elder generation." Thus tempted by hunger, by appetite, by opportu- 
nity, and by his astute and scheming brother, " Esau for one mess of meat sold his own 
birthright." " Thus Esau despised his birthright." To what a large extent do men 
still sin after the fashion of Esau's transgression! In our country there are multitudes 
who are bartering their spiritual interests for secular prosperity — renouncing godliness 
for worldly gain. What countless numbers are risking the salvation of their souls for 
the gratification of their senses! sacrificing their well-being in the endless future for 
their pleasure in the brief present ! 

II. A sacrifice which ikvolved ib bep arable loss. "For ye know how that 
afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected," etc We have 
here : 1. Earnest desire for the forfeited blessing. " He would have inherited the 
blessing." Esau was neither so wicked nor so worldly as to contemn the blessing either 
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of bis father's God or of his father. And when he was defrauded of that blessing by 
his brother, he sought for it with .a .most pathetic earnestness (Gen. xxvii. 30—40). 2. 
Deep distress because of the loss of the forfeited blessing. Our text mentions the 
" tears" of his great sorrow. " He cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry, and 
said unto his father, Bless me, even me also, my father. . . . Hast thou but one 
blessing, my father ? bless me, even me also, my father. And Esau lifted up his 
voice, and wept." 3. Earnest desire and deep distress which were of no avail for the 
recovery of the forfeited blessing. " He was rejected : for he found no place of 
repentance." We do not understand by this either that Esau was unable to change his 
father's mind, or that he could not himself repent of his sins ; but, as Alford expresses 
it, " that he found no way open to reverse what had been done : the sin had been com- 
mitted and the consequence entailed, irrevocably. He might change, but the penalty 
could not, from the very nature of the circumstances, be taken off. So that repentance, 
in its full sense, had no place. And such is the meaning of the ' place of repentance,' 
wherever occurring. We do not mean by it an opportunity to repent in a man's own 
bosom, to be sorry for what he has done, for this may be under any circumstances, and 
this might have been with Esau ; but we mean a chance, by repenting, to repair.'" 
There is an awful permanence in deeds. They cannot be undone. Words once spokeu 
are beyond recall Opportunities once lost are lost for ever. Others may, perhaps, be 
granted ; but those are irrevocably gone. 

Let us learn: 1. To curb strong impulses by reason and by conscience. 2. To 
maintain the proper relation between the present and temporary , and the future and 
abiding. 3. To keep the sensuous subordinate to the spiritual. This brings us to 
the practical point of the writer of the Epistle. Let us not forsake what is right and 
true to escape from any present difficulty or loss or pain, or ,to secure any present 
pleasure. Let us not turn away from Christ to escape the cross. — W. J. 

Vera. 18 — 24.— *Thc exalted privileges of sincere Christians. u For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might be touched," etc This paragraph exhibits a striking contrast 
between Sinai and Zion — the Mosaic and the Christian dispensations. The chief points 
of the contrast seem to be these : 1. The sensuous at Sinai is contrasted with the 
spiritual at Zion. At Sinai the manifestations were palpable, visible, audible (vers. 18, 
19) ; at Zion they were heavenly, and to some extent invisible and inaudible. The 
former appealed chiefly to the senses, the latter to the soul. 2. The rigorous at Sinai 
is contrasted with the gracious at Zion. The former mountain wss palpable, but no 
one of the people might draw near unto it, and if even a beast touched it it was to bo 
stoned. The whole of the proceedings were awful and terrible. The revelation was of 
Law. Love was there, for love was the fountain of the Law ; but Law,- solemn and 
inflexible, and not love, was consDicuous. But at Zion, love and not Law was con- 
spicuous. "The Law was given by Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus Christ." 
In the Christian dispensation grace is unmistakably clear and prominent Here the 
voices are musical, the utterances are inviting. 3. The repellant at Sinai is contrasted 
with the attractive at Zion. At the giving of the Law, " they that heard intreated 
tbat no word more should be spoken unto them. • . . And so fearful was the appearance 
that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake." But in this later dispensation men arc 
drawn by the grace that is in Christ Jesus. To the sincere soul Christianity is bright, 
alluring, and blessed. Let us now consider the exalted privileges of sincere Christians 
as set forth in our text 

I. They are members of a distinquisbed society. "Ye are come unto Mount 
Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem." We do not opply 
these words to heaven, but to the Church upon earth, the kingdom of Christ here and 
now ; because (1) in the sacred Scriptures Mount Zion is not set forth as the antithesis 
of heaven, but of the Christian Church (Gal. iv. 24 — 26) ; and (2) the text affirms that 
Christians " are come unto Mount Zion," etc It is the statement of a present fact, 
and not a future prospect Mark the characteristics of this distinguished society. 1. 
It is spiritual in its constitution. " The heavenly Jerusalem." The qualification for 
admission into this society is spiritual, not carnal ; a thing of character, not of circum- 
stances; not physical descent from Abraham, but moral approximation to Christ Its 
worship is not restricted by local limitations, or by conventional and artificial rules ; 
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but by spiritual conditions only. " The hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. . • . The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshipper shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth/' etc. (John 
iv. 21 — 24). Wherever there is a devout soul, there is the true Zion. The contrite 
heart can consecrate for itself a temple wherever it may be. 2. It is hallowed by the 
Divine presence, " Ye are come unto Mount Zion, the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem." Previous to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the name 
Mount Zion "was applied exclusively to the eastern hill, or that on which the temple 



stood." The glory of the Holy Land to the pious Hebrew was Jerusalem, and the 

ial< 

' the temple was the Shechinah (cf.~Ps. xlviii. 1 — 3 ; lxxx. 1 ; cxxxil 13, 14). 

" The Lord is in his holy temple." " He sitteth between the cherubim. The Lord is 



glory of Jerusalem was Mount Zion, and the glory of Mount Zion was the temple, and 
the glory of the temple was the Shechinah (cf. re 



great in Zion." But in a higher sense he dwells in the consecrated heart, and in the 
Christian Church. " Where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 
I in the midst of them." 8. Its members are individually consecrated to God. " To 
the Church of the Firstborn. 1 ' The firstborn of Israel were dedicated to God as his 
priests fExod. xiii. 1, 2, 11 — 16). Afterwards the tribe of Levi was selected for this 
service instead of the firstborn of all the tribes (Numb. iii. 11 — 13). And it is 
characteristic of every Christian that he is consecrated to God; he is a priest unto God. 
" Ye are a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ. . . . Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
God's own possession." 4. Its members are heirs to a glorious inheritance. All 
Christians are called " firstborn" because they are all heirs of the heavenly inheritance. 
" We are children of God : and if children, then heirs," etc. Heirs " unto an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, and undefiled,' 1 etc. 5. Its members are individually known unto 
Qod. They " are written in heaven." They are " not yet citizens of heaven who 
have taken up their full citizenship by passing through death, but persons to whom 
their citizenship is assured, they being as yet here below." This enrolment in the 
book of life is the sign that the citizenship of the Christian is in heaven, and that his 
name and character are known unto God. " The Lord knoweth them that are his." 
The good Shepherd "calleth his own sheep by name" (cf. Luke x. 20). 

IL They abb favourably related to angelic beings. " Ye are come ... to an 
innumerable company of angels.*' Notice : 1. Tlie great number of angelic beings. The 
text speaks of " myriads of angels," an expression which is employed to indicate a great 
multitude. St. John in spiritual vision saw " many angels round about the throne; 
• . . and the number of tnem was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands.** 2. The joyful spirit of angelic beings. "And to myriads, the festal 
host of angels." Alford : " n<u^yvpu is the complete, multitudinous, above all, jubilant, 
festal, and blissful assembly." " There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth. They rejoice in the progress of the cause of Christ, in the 
extension of his Church, in the triumphs of his cross and Spirit. 3. The gracious 
relation of angelic beings to Christians. Angels were present at Sinai in great numbers, 
and assisted at the giving of the Law (cf. ch, ii. 2 ; Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; Gal. iii. 19V But 
their ministry upon that occasion seems to have been majestic and terrible, ntted to 
awe bat not to attract men. But their relation to Christians is gracious and engaging. 
We are come unto them. Invisibly yet beneficently they are present with us as our 
spiritual helpers. M Are they not all ministering spirits ? " etc. 

IIL They are sympathetically associated with the perfected spirits of the 
good. " And to the spirits of just men made perfect." We have here : 1. The noblest 
portion of human beings. " Spirits." Having laid down their bodies at death, these 
thinking, reflecting, loving, worshipping spirits live on in consciousness and in blessed- 
ness. 2. A commendable character of human beings. " Spirits of just men." Not 
innocent ; but pardoned and purified from sin through the mercy of God. Spirits of 
all the just who have entered the eternal state, from righteous Abel down to the spirit 
which last responded to the home-call. 3. The most excellent condition of human 
beings. " Spirits of just men made perfect." Made perfect, not in degree, but in 
character and condition. Perfect as being without error and sin, but not as being 
incapable of further progress. They are without sin, but they will grow in holiness. 
They are without error, but they will increase in knowledge. " Made perfect ; " then 
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bow different are they from even the best of men in this world ! Many an Imperfection 
will be put off by us at death; many an error will be corrected soon as we see things 
in the clear light of eternity. " We are come ... to the spirits of just men made 
perfect." They are not lost to us. Life and immortality are brought to light in the 
gospel. Deep and tender is their interest in us. We are one with them in sacred and 
blessed sympathy. 

M E'en now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before ; 
And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the eternal shore." 

(0. Wesley.) 

IV. They have gracious access to the great God. " And to God the Judge of 
all.' 9 At Sinai the Israelites were terrified at the signs of his presence as Lawgiver ; 
but in this later dispensation sincere Christians draw near to him with confidence even 
as the Judge of all. Nay, there is a sense in which this aspect of his being attracts 
them. They are yet in the world. They have enemies to contend against and wrongs 
to endure ; and they look up to God as their righteous Judge, who will vindicate their 
right and their cause. We are come unto him. He is not a cold, impassive, remote 
being. He is near to us ; he loves us, draws us to himself, and blesses us with his 
gracious presence. We confide in him, and realize our holiest impulses and most 
blessed experiences in fellowship with him, 

V. They abb savingly belated to Jesxts Christ. " And to Jesus the Mediator 
of a new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh better things than that 
of AbeL" 1. We are came to him as our Mediator, fey him God is brought so near 
to us, and we are reconciled to God. Through him we enter into the possession of all 
our exalted and rich privileges. 2. We are come to him who effected his mediatorial 
work by the sacrifice of his own life. The blood of sprinkling is his own precious 
blood, which he shed for us. " We have our redemption through his blood," etc. And 
this blood speaks of the infinite love of God, and the full and free forgiveness of sins, 
and spiritual perfection, and endless progress and blessedness. 

Conclusion. Great privileges involve great responsibilities. — W. J. 

Yer. 28. — The kingdom which cannot be moved. " We receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved." " A kingdom which cannot be moved." Is there such a thing? 
What is it ? Where is it? The great empires of antiquity — Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Borne — are all gone. Where is the immovable kingdom? Is there anything that 
cannot be changed, shaken, and destroyed ? Physical comforts are torn away from 
their possessors. Health is not immovable. Wealth is not a lasting kingdom. 
Property is " unstable as water." What is the " kingdom that cannot be shaken " ? 
Men are removed from earth and from the dwellers thereon. Entire families some- \ 
times pass away. Generations are carried hence into the invisible world. Even whole 
races of men have completely disappeared from the earth. With all these changes, 
where shall we find the unchangeable and the permanent? The oak that has braved 
the storms of centuries, and the cedar and the yew whose years must be counted by 
thousands, will one day crumble into dust which will be scattered by the breeze. But 
the mountains and rocks — surely they abide? The sacred Scriptures speak of them as 
" the everlasting mountains, the perpetual hills." Those Scriptures also say, " Surely 
the mountain falling oometh to nought, and the rock is removed out of his place. The 
waters wear the stones." " The mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed." 
Geology proclaims the same truth. Even the very Churches pass away. The Jewish 
Church has departed, or only a feeble and faded remnant of it is left. And Christian 
Churches are planted, flourish, decay, and die. Is there anything here that is immu- 
table — anything "that cannot bo moved"? The kingdom which our text says is 
immovable is Christianity. In other places it is called " the kingdom of God," " the 
kingdom of Christ," " the kingdom of heaven." We also read, " The kingdom of God 
is righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost" And again, " The Law," i.e. 
the Jewish economy, " was given by Moses; grace and truth," i.e. Christianity, "came 
by Jesus Christ." " Grace and truth," " righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Qhost," are immutable and eternal; these are the elements which constitute the 
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" kingdom which cannot be moved." Christian Churches may pass away ; but Chris- 
tianity ever abides and ever grows. Christian denominations and sects may die ; but 
the Church of Christ ever fives and advances towards its position of supreme and 
world-wide sovereignty. Again, " grace and truth," " righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost," as realized by the individual Christian, are not constant and per- 
manent. Our consciousness of these things may vary and fluctuate ; but the things 
themselves cannot be moved. The presence of the sun in the heavens may be veiled 
from us ; but the sun is there, calm and luminous as ever. Clouds may hide every star 
from our view, and present to us a canopy of pitchy blackness : but the stars are not 
lost — beyond and above the clouds they pursue their appointed courses. So the con- 
sciousness of the kingdom within us may be disturbed and suspended and lost for a 
time ; but the kingdom is not l<*t» or suspended, or disturbed. If we have received 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour and Lord, we have " received a kingdom which cannot be 
moved." Let us now (it our attention upon some of the chief teachings of the text. 

I. Christianity is a sovereign power. It is "a kingdom;" "the kingdom of 
God;" "the kingdom of Christ;" "the kingdom of heaven;" the "kingdom which 
cannot be moved." Jesus claims supreme authority over the heart and life of all men, 
and over all institutions and societies. He claims to be the King of men. Have wc 
received Christianity as a ruling power in our lives? Some accept it only for purposes 
of study and speculation ; others only by manifesting towards it a little respect and 
interest ; others admit it to a limited measure of control over them. But none of these 
has received the " kingdom which cannot be moved." He who has not welcomed the 
Lord Jesus as his King has not truly welcomed him at all. Personal Christianity is a 
sovereign power and person in the soul, ruling the thoughts and words, the desires and 
feelings, the purposes and actions of our being— ruling, in a word, our whole life. 
Have we so received Christ? 

II. Christianity as a sovereign power is unchangeable and everlasting. " A 
kingdom which cannot be moved." We have seen that this kingdom is " grace and 
truth," "righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." These are immutable 
and abiding things. They are essential to the being and character of God, and he is 
unchangeable ana eternal And these things as possessed by his people are derived 
from him. Ephemeral is the seeming reign of falsehood and wrong ; eternal is the 
reign of truth and righteousness— the kingdom of God. Amid change and decay, amid 
revolution and dissolution, hero is an abiding thing, a sovereign and eternal thing. 
Have we received the " grace and truth," the " righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost"? Then we have received the immovable kingdom, the kingdom which 
rests upon the eternal and unchangeable God. 1. Mark the blessedness of the true 
Christian. Amid all the painful uncertainties and changes of this life, he possesses 
the unalterable and the certain. He has a portion and an inheritance which shall not 
be taken away from him. He will carry his wealth with him into eternity, and it will 
increase for ever. " Grace and truth," " righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost," are incorporated with his very being, and will never pass away from him. 
The blessed and permanent M kingdom of God is within " him. 2. Here is the basis of 
an argument for the immediate acceptance of Christianity, or rather 9 of the Christ. 
Christianity is not to give place to any other remedial dispensation. The patriarchal 
form of religion passed away, and the Mosaic system followed ; that in its turn passed 
away with the advent and growth of Christianity, which will never be removed until 
the end of time. God will not speak to us with any voice more attractive, persuasive, 
or convincing than that by which he now addresses us. "See that ye refuse not him 
that speaketh. For if they escaped not," etc. (vers. 25—27). Accept at once the 
blessings and obligations of this kingdom. — W. J. 

Ycr. l.-~The cloud of witnesses. I. The number of the witnesses. From many 
ages, of both sexes, and in all positions of life. Our attention is called, not merely to a 
cloud, but to so great a cloud. Birds gather together in clouds. And the cloud may be 
so great as to compel notice. Whether we shall be impressed by the number of the 
witnesses depends altogether on the spirit in which wc consider them. If wc are 
ourselves of a believing disposition, we shall quickly recognize faith in the lives of 
others. Wc shall notice faith in the peculiarity of its beginnings, in the nobleness 
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of its progress, and the certainty of its results. By its fruits we shall distinguish faith 
from credulity. Nor shall we think any the less of it because those who have it lack 
other elements of life which are valued by the world. Those who come together into 
so great a cloud of witnesses because they have faith will remain together. They will 
be found to have other qualities giving union. The figure here employed has already 
had its correspondence in the expression, " Time would fail me to tell. The cloud of 
witnesses is but another way of saying that God's true people, the believing host, the 
children of{faithful Abraham, are as the stars of tho sky for multitude, the sand by the 
sea-shore innumerable. 

IL The agreement of the witnesses. They are not like witnesses in a court of 
justice, for there some are on one side and some on the other. All have the same story 
to telL Faith came to them with a distinct imperative word* The course they took 
was not one that could be commended by reasons suited to the common understanding 
of men. Their life, to a certain extent, has been separate from men, and not unfre- 
quently men have opposed them. But always they nave the same story to tell as to 
results. The way of the wicked perishes. It begins with self-indulgence and self- 
confidence, with the fear of man ana after man's wisdom, and so it goes on till the hour 
of exposure comes. But the way of the believer is out of darkness into light, out of 
the midst of difficulties and toils into a path where he can run with enlarged heart. 

III. The matter of their testimony. They have to speak of God's dealings, 
God's guiding. Their lives are set before us as giving occasion to manifest the Divine 
character. Everywhere in Scripture just those things are recorded which through 
human lives show Divine working. The testimony of believers is ever valuable, just 
in proportion as they make it clear that it is not they who live, not they who work, 
but God, Christ, living and working in them. 

IV. The manner of their testimony. It is given unconsciously. It is given out 
of the past and as we read it in the page of history. Abel, being dead, yet speaketh. 
It is Abel, dying because of his faith, who impresses us. Oftentimes in the proceedings 
of human justice that which helps most to a right decision is some silent witness, In 
the shape of a paper or a weapon, or some such article, the existence and position of 
which are incompatible with any but a certain conclusion. It has not been sworn, and 
it cannot be perjured; it says more than a thousand sworn witnesses can say. The 
great believers of old may be helpers of our faith, simply by our taking the trouble to 
consider what we know about them in the humble, earnest spirit of the seeker after 
truth. 

Y. The consequent responsibility. It is a serious matter to be encompassed by 
this cloud of wituesses. They may rise up in judgment against us, whereas they were 
not given for this, but to help us into like precious faith. And as the world goes on 
the matter becomes more serious still. The cloud, large in the days of this writer, is 
immensely larger now. Luminous then, what a heart of light it now has, radiating 
forth its truth and encouragement for all who have eyes to see !— Y. 

Yer. 1. — The appointed struggle. I. The figure employed. The particular form 
of it is unfamiliar, but the essence is familiar enough, and likely long to be so. We 
are led to think of the natural man, ambitious to triumph by virtue of physical or 
intellectual strength. His motive is self-regarding, vet it leads him to a measure of 
self-restraint; indeed, he will go extraordinary lengths in checkiug self-indulgence if 
only he may stand first when the struggle is done. A man may be very low in the 
scale of humanity and yet have the spirit of emulation in him very strong. Now, by 
this figure, men thirsting for fame and honour have their thoughts turned away from 
low aims to the highest aim a man can cherish ; from aims that bring envy, waste of 
human faculties, and ultimate disappointment, to an aim which may bring to every man 
tho richest, the most abiding of gains without the slightest loss to any brother man. 
While there is a stimulus in this exhortation for every Christian, it is specially directed 
to ambitious climbing, striving men. It tells them to relinquish purposes that at the 
very best can bring them only a corruptible crown, and bend their energies to tho 
attainment of that divinely produced joy which is set before them even as it was before 
Jesus. We who are not engaged in tho struggle set before us here need to ask what 
sort of a struggle we are engaged in, We arc summoned from the Jowcr to the higher. 

HEBREWS. ?c 
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II. The aim proposed to to. The straggle is the thing mentioned, but behind the 
straggle stands that for which the straggle is engaged in. Each man, looking at 
possibilities through his natural eyes, has his own ideal of how to reward the exercised 
acuities of life, bo many kinds of men, so many ideals. But God our Maker has also 
his ideal for the universal man. His purpose is that the whole man should win 
a victory. Not that the intellect should be victorious while the spiritual nature lies 
crushed and dishonoured. Jesus had a joy set before him ; so also have we. And even 
as the joy of this world's successes lies at the end of a long and toilsome straggle, so it 
must be in the joy of spiritual success. We put struggles before ourselves in order to 
satisfy ambition ; God puts a struggle before us to comply with a sense of duty. Here 
is the proposition of this arduous career put right before us in our onward path. Shall 
we accept it or shall we evade it? We cannot very well ignore it. 

HI. PBXLDavABY cohditions of progress. We are to lay aside every weight 
Wherein a weight consists is to be determined by its character in relation to the result 
of the struggle. The moment anything hinders progress in spirituality it is to be for- 
saken. As to the easily besetting sin, perhaps that is best taken not as indicating some- 
thing different from the weight, but in apposition to it The variety of expression enforces 
the one paramount duty of putting aside everything, external and internal, which 
would tend to failure. The easily besetting sin is generally spoken of as being unbelief. 
But it is not enough to look at unbelief on its negative side; we must look at it 
positively as a state of the heart wherever it goes out after things that are seen, mere 
appearances, satisfactions of the fleshly appetite. Then, when obstacles are thrown 
off, we can patiently pursue our path. We shall need patience because there will be 
external obstacles—* world not sympathizing with us, and indeed crossed and thwarted 
by us in our steady adherence to the course God has marked out But the patience 
must be that quality which in the New Testament is specially dignified by the name 
M the patience of hope." The toil, the strain, the seasons of weariness and of special 
difficulty, must all be cheered by the well-grounded hope of ultimate victory. The 
dreadful thing in all struggles is when they end in failure. In the race run by the 
Christian all succeed.— Y. 

Ver. 2.— Looking to Jews. L What wr look awat from. For the idea in the 
verb is that of looking away from one thing to some other thing. We must always 
have some object before the eyes of our mind, and very often it is an object that will 
cause the natural man discomposure, doubt, vacillation in his practice. Looking round 
on your companions professedly in the path of faith, you may feel that they are doing 
anything but live the life of faith. You may see some backsliding, Demas-like, through 
their love of the present evil world. And even the best of brother believers have their 
moments of failure and misapprehension. Then, moreover, as we look round us, we see 
not only the cloud of testifying believers, we see a cloud given over to the things of this 
world. To mingle with them in many relations is a necessity of life. Insensibly they 
affect that standard of excellence at which we ought to aim. We see something which 
is not God's standard, but in our self-deception, honestly enough, wejako it to be so. 
And so we must look away from the ordinary surroundings of life, and even from the 
achievements of ordinary believers, to one in whom we shall find every good we find in 
man, without alloy, without contradiction, and with special power in us to produce 
perseverance and aspiration. 

1L Whom wb look to. What a great matter it is to have an Object so satisfactory, 
so inspiring, on which our eyes may rest, on which our thoughts may dwell 1 But we 
must look at that Object in a certain way. As we have looked for faith in Abraham, 
in Moses, in the prophets, and found it, so we must look for faith in Jesus. It is of the 
greatest importance for us to see that the life which Jesus lived in the flesh was a life 
of faith — faith in his Father in heaven, faith in his brethren upon the earth. And what 
is to be noticed most of all is this combination of Author and Finisher. We see Jesus 
beginning his course of faith, we also see him finishing it With regard to other 
believers, it is by an act of faith on our part that we comprehend a reward to be in store 
for them. But the reward of Jesus is before our eyes. That reward is to be clearly 
seen by us if we have any power of spiritual perception at all. We see the faith of one 
who submits to death with the certainty that he will rise again, and in due time he 
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does riso again. Jeans is at the right hand of God, for he does actually rule over many 
human hearts. He did not pass through sufferingand shame into an obscurity which 
was only the last stage of the suffering and shame. His present glory is a manifest thing, 
manifest in the light of more tests than one. It is a glory perceptible from the common 
historian's point of view. The richness and depth of that glory become more and more 
apparent when the eye of a real Christian is turned upon it ; he looks for things and 
sees things which to the world are only names. And yet what appears to our eyes is 
a very imperfect representation of the reality proposed to him and seen by him. He 
saw more with his sense of truth, his power of insight, his superiority to this world's 
considerations, than we can see. And along with the end he saw the way to it Well 
might he warn rash, would-be disciples to count the cost, for he himself had counted 
the cost to begin with. Thus must we ever look at Jesus, not in one part of his career, 
but in all taken together. The cross and the shame must not be separated from the 
seat of honour and of power. Nor must the end be looked at apart from the way. We 
also have a joy set before us, namely, that of attaining to companionship with Jesus. 
When we look away to Jesus we look, not only to an example, to an inspiration, but 
also to a goal. — Y. 

Vers. 2, 3. — What Christ was exposed to. L Physical pain. He endured a cross. 
When the hour and authority of darkness came upon him, he was left to those tender 
mercies of the wicked which are cruel. It was part of his victory to endure whatever 
men chose to inflict in the way of pain. All who afterwards had to endure crosses, all 
who were thrown to wild beasts, burnt, eta, knew that their Saviour had been in exactly 
the same path. He did not ohoose the cross ; it came in the way he had to take to the 
ioy. If it had been the Roman amphitheatre, the stake, or the rack of the Inquisition, 
he would have gone with equal willingness. Whatever suffering evil men in their 
recklessness thought fit to inflict, he was ready for it And we, always determined in the 
way of duty, service, honour, and reward, must also be ready for all that comes in the way , 
of pain. notice the force of " endure," the verb corresponding to the substantive &rop6vn. 
Not only did he bear the cross as a Stoic might have done, in grim silence, but with 
the veritable patience of one testifying for God. In all his bearing there was love, 
meekness, and patient waiting for the joy yet to be revealed. 

II. A shameful beputation. Christ might have been put to death cruelly and yet 
not shamefully. Shame, according to human reckoning, was added to keen pain. But 
human shame could not reach to the height of our Leader's magnanimity. He had too 
clear a view of everything to be affected by mere reputation. The cross is not shameful 
to us. Things reckoned shameful are largely so according to custom. What would be 
shameful in one age and country has no such repute in another age and country. ' 
Hence, while we can at once see the pain of the cross, we cannot see the shame. But 
we can understand that there would be a shame when we recollect that it has even been . 
counted a privilege to die by the headsman's axe, and not by the hangman's rope. And 
this shame would be a great difficulty in the way of the apostles in preaching Christ ; 
indeed, we know it actually was so. It is not the slightest difficulty now, however. 
How an old Roman would have laughed to hear it predicted that the cross of crucifixion 
could ever become an ornament 1 What men reckoned shameful has proved the way to 
glory and exaltation. He who conquered the worst men could do to him, might well ' 
take a place at the right hand of God. 

III. Bitter taunts. The shameful repute of hanging on a cross could not but come 
into the reflections of Jesus; but also to the silent Insult of the cross itself was added 
the bitterest words men could find. But let men do their worst " All things work 
together for good to them that love God." And surely of such Jesus \s facile princeps. 
Taunts bound back from the innocent and the God-fearing as arrows do from one who 
is thoroughly clad in armour. — Y. 

Vers. 5—10. — God's discipline of his children. Continually in the New Testament, 
when we get into circumstances of doubt and pain, we are brought back to the rich 
truth and comfort to be found in the fatherhood of God. Here, as elsewhere, an & for- 
tiori argument is employed. If an earthly father, being evil, gives good gifts to his 
children, how much more will the heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to them asking 
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him ? And even so, if an earthly father disciplines his children, making them do and 
hear many hard things that they may grow into a useful manhood, how much more 
will the heavenly Father make his children to suffer hardness that they may he fit to 
run in the way of his commandments hereafter? 

I. How a bright side xat be found to buffering. They were evidently a 
sadly tried community to whom this letter was written. What shall be done to comfort 
and encourage them ? In the fourth verse there is a very common and not altogether 
useless ground of comfort suggested. Things are bad, no doubt, but they might be 
worse. " Tou have to suffer a good deal in resisting sin, but not yet have you resisted 
to blood." This view of suffering, however, useful as it is for the moment, soon leads 
on to the question, " Why should others suffer, or seem to suffer, more than I ? " And 
so the writer quickly turns to bid his friends remember that thoy are the children of 
God, and if they only recollect their character and destiny, and live under the ever- 
deepening influence of this recollection, then they will see that nothing can do them 
abiding harm. All the comfort of the exhortation passes away, unless it mingles with 
the assurance of the Spirit bearing witness with our spirits that we are indeed the 
children of God. Suffering must cast an ever-thickening gloom upon the heart unless 
the hopes of a child of God come in to shed abroad an amply countervailing light 

IL THE RESPONSIBILITY THAT BUFFERING LAYS UPON US. It is a Serious thing 

for one who reckons himself a Christian to pass through suffering and difficulty. He 
is expected to be the better for it alL If he uses it aright, according to the wisdom 
communicated from above, then assuredly he will emerge from it with a purified heart 
and a clearer spiritual vision. The first, rule is that suffering is to be escaped if possible. 
But if it cannot be escaped, it must not merely be endured. It must be received as an 
agent of God's will in making us better and more capable children. Hence the plain 
truth that we shall be held responsible for all we have had in the wav of pain. 

IIL The use God oak hake of human wickedness. Those here sought to be 
comforted were evidently suffering persecution. This is distinctly suggested in the 
expression " striving against sin." And thus it is made manifest how the discipline 
comes in. Much suffering could have been escaped bv yielding to the temptation of 
compromise, or of total retreat from the Christian's position. Little do the enemies of 
Christ imagine the service they render his true people by the demonstrations of hostility. 
We are forced to a firmer grasp of truth and to a more penetrating and exact estimate 
of our spiritual possessions. — Y. 

Ver. 11. — The fruit of discipline, L A lesson from boyish experience. The 
discipline of earthly parents, while we are passing through it, is all pain and no 
pleasure. Even when exercised with wisdom and consideration, the discipline must be 
painful ; and in many instances there is a needless harshness which increases the pain. 
Parents are apt to take the course of discipline which gives them the least trouble. 
But even harsh and stern discipline is better than indulgence, infinitely better than 
letting the child have its own way. What bitter pain men have had to suffer, because 
as children they suffered little or none! The boy at school finds it very hard to be 
kept at the desk and the book, when the sun shines bright through the window, and he 
hears the merry cry of other lads at play ; and hard it must seem while he is going 
through it. But it will soon slip past and manhood come, and then how glad he will 
bo for knowledge gained and for facility in the use of the knowledge 1 How he will 
then rejoice over the encircling rigour of the parental will I 

IL The fallacy of present estimates. We are bad judges of the experiences 
through which we are passing. A schoolboy's estimate of life is amusing to listen to, but 
when we come to reflect over it, the reflection makes us sad. For we know well how 
different things are from what he thinks them to be. And what changes there must be 
in his view of life before it can be, even approximately, a true one ! Therefore, when- 
ever we listen to the confident and artless prattling of boyish ignorance, let there be in 
it a warning for us, a fresh admonition to walk by faith and not by sight. What we 
know not now and cannot know, we shall know hereafter. We must not kick against 
circumstances, for they are doubtless the very safety of our life if we only knew it 
It is the greatest folly to say that a thing must be bad for us because it is painful and 
straight opposite to the strongest inclinations of the. moment. 
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III. The discipline of God need not be grievous. As a general rule discipline 
is grievous, always grievous to the child. And even to one who is sure of his position 
of sonship towards God, discipline comes as a hard thing. But what makes it hard is 
that the flesh as yet counts for more than the spirit Only let tho spirit have free 
course and be glorified, and then joy will spring up in the very midst of the discipline. 
The man who wrote this letter, whoever he was, bad not yet himself got out of the era 
of discipline ; but the grievousness of discipline must have been abundantly sweetened 
by all the divinely born hopes and assurances that would throng into his heart. All 
the considerations here pressed upon the suffering believer are meant to bring joy in the 
midst of discipline. Joy especially there should be in the certainty of fruit Youthful 
discipline, however careful and however successful in appearance for the time, yet may 
show little of result in after life. Something that no discipline can avert spoils tho 
manhood. But we have the joy of feeling sure that God's discipline of us cannot fail, 
if we work together with him in submissive docility and patience. — Y. 

Vers. 14, 15. — The worst perils of the Christian life. It may be presumed that these 
people suffering persecution are somewhat discontented and murmuring under it Thus 
persecution may become a temptation ; it may bulk so largely before the eve as to hido 
far worse perils. It would almost seem as if the writer nad the Beatitudes in mind. 
He has been seeking to illustrate the blessedness of those who are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake. And now in ver. 14 he urges not to lose the blessedness of the 
peacemaker, and the blessedness of those who are made able to look on God. There are 
four important counsels in these two verses. 

I. The diligent pursuit of peace. This is a recommendation both to the indi- 
vidual and the Church. The maltreated man is very likely to have a settled feeling of 
anger agaiust the man who maltreats him. That we should behave rightly under 
suffering is far more important than that we should escape suffering. Notice the inten- 
sive force of the verb. The same verb is used to signify persecution. The same pur- 
suing energy that persecutors employed against Christians was to be employed by 
Christians themselves in preserving a feeling of settled peace towards the persecutors. 
Animosity and irritation towards others, however justified it may seem by their conduct, 
will destroy all peace in our own hearts. Even when the necessities of duty bring us 
into marked controversy with others, we must in the very height of the dispute show 
that our aim is concord, not discord. 

II. The equally diligent pursuit of holiness. Holiness here may be taken 
as the equivalent of what is elsewhere called purity of heart. That is the blessedness 
of the pure in heart that they are made able to look on God. Our right state towards 
all men is to have perfectly peaceful inclinations towards them, and doing everything 
that shall incline them to reciprocate the peace. Our right state towards God is to 
have a heart perfectly consecrated to him. And the diligent pursuit of peace and 
holiness must go together. Tou cannot follow the one without following tl-9 other. 
That can be no true peace towards man which is gotten by compromising our position 
towards God. Nor can that be true holiness which is very profuse in services to God 
and yet leaves room to indulge animosities toward man. 

III. Watchfulness to make full use of the Divine grace. We must not 
lose the loving favour of God. We must keep in such paths of spiritual courage and 
enterprise as will preserve to us continually his loving smile. What shall we be if God 
be against us ? It will be a poor compensation to escape trial, if at the same time wo 
miss God's help out of our life. 

IV. Watchfulness to stop the beginnings of Chubch mischief. Watch tho 
Christian community as you would watch a garden. You have not only to nourish 
what has been planted so that it may bring forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
but you must watch against the entrance of noxious plants. In a large garden some- 
thing of this kind may easily mako headway unless there be the most vigilant eye upon 
it. All mischief must be stopped in the very beginning, if possible.— x» 

Vers. 16, 17. — Esau — a warning. Esau is an excellent example of what serious 
results may come out of sheer thoughtlessness. There were special reasons why Esau 
should be a careful, thoughtful, prudent man. Thoughtfulness is the need of every man 
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in such a maze as life is continually tending to become, but the position of some makes 
thoughtfulness a special duty. So it was with Esau. He bad the birthright To him 
it specially belonged to continue and increase the prosperity and credit of the family. 
Yet for the sake of a single meal, because in his hunger he could not wait a little, he 
sold his birthright He did, indeed, make a pretext of saying as it were, "What shall 
it profit me to keep my birthright and lose my life ?" but this Tory question showed 
that he had never made a careful estimate of his privileges and responsibilities. The 
folly of Esau's conduct is plain enough to us ; would that we could see as dearly how 
often it is reproduced in the reckless, self-destructive conduct of those to whom belongs 
the birthright of children of God I 

I. OUB FREQUENT THOUGHTLESSNESS AS TO OUB POSITION. EsaU is Called a profane 

person. A profane person is one who treats sacred things as if they were common. 
Esau was himself a sacred person as the firstborn, but the thought of his peculiar 
position never seems to have gained real entrance to his mind. And so it too often is 
with us. The serious and sublimer side of life, the side that connects us with God, 
Christ, and eternity, is too seldom in our minds. Too seldom ! Why, that is too com- 
plimentary a word as regards many ; they never seem to think of this side of life at all. 
And assuredly none of us thinks of it as we ought to do. We are more valuable in the 
eyes of God than we are in our own. God looks on each one of us as on a pearl of 
great price, but we view the pearl of our position with only swinish eyes. 

H. The ultimate result of that thoughtlessness. Man is made to think, 
and think deeply, on his position, duties, and destiny ; and to this actual course of reflec- 
tion ho is driven sooner or later. Man cannot escape the necessities inherent in his 
nature. The hint here, in this parallel from Esau, is that these reflections may come 
too late. Omnipotence cannot bring back the past If you have failed to sow in the 
spring, you cannot reap in the autumn. Nor will you be able to escape the bitterness 
of reflecting that this absence of the proper harvest is your own fault Thousands in 
the earlier years of life do as Esau did. They barter the joys of self-denial and holy 
aspiration for self-indulgence. The fragrance of worldly pleasures rises into their 
nostrils, and they never stop to consider the height and depth, the breadth and length, 
of a life redeemed by Christ and sanctified by his Holy Spirit Then, when the passing 
pleasure is past and gone, they come face to face with eternal realities, and they are not 
ready for them. Yet the parallel with Esau must not be pushed too far. He found no 
place of repentance so far as the earthly birthright was concerned. But that is not to 
say that Esau has lost his share in spiritual and eternal realities. Isaac could not give 
him the blessing that belonged to another. As long as he sought the earthly blessing 
ho might well seek with tears, and seek in vain. Along with the folly, suffering, and 
futile regrets of Esau we must take the folly, suffering, and profitable repentance of the 
prodigal in the parable. — Y. 

Vers. 18 — 24. — Sinai and Zion. Esau bewailed his lost birthright, and yet to what 
did that birthright lead the posterity of him who gained it? See the posterity of 
Jacob gathered round the terrible mountain in the wilderness. The posterity of Esau 
might perhaps congratulate themselves on having escaped the constraints of Jehovah 
that fell so sorely on the kindred children of Jacob. l£ then, this birthright, over the 
foolish casting away of which Esau shed such copious and fruitless tears, led to such 
terrible experiences, how should we guard the privilege that brings us, not to Sinai, 
but Zion, with all its durable attractions and companionships? Such seems to be the 
thought underlying the exhibition of these two contrasted pictures. 

L The same God manifests his presence in two different ways. Zion is 
very different from Sinai, but for all that Sinai must precede Zion. This, it may be 
said, is not true to every individual experience. Not true, perhaps, in strict sequence of 
time ; but every human life must know something of Sinai if it would know Zion to the 
full Every human being must know something of the Law coming by Moses, as well 
as the grace and truth coming by Jesus Christ. Let no complaint be made that 

Srcachers impose on the ignorant and the timid by fictitious and exaggerated terrors, 
ehovah is none the less God of Sinai because since then he has become God of Zion. 
IL Sinai is meant foe the passing experience, Zion fob the permanent one. 
The children of Israel came to Sinai for a very short time. God's anger with the 
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wicked abides— he is angry with the wicked every day — but it would he clean against 
his character as a pitiful and long-suffering (rod to have Sinai continually involved in 
smoking flame and roaring tempest Sinai is God's appointed halting-place for us 
somewhere in the solemn and arduous journey of life. Zion is the goal of the journey. 
Many of those who trembled along with Moses at the literal Sinai have surely been 
gathered with Moses since upon the heavenly Zion. 

III. Note points in the contrast. Sinai was in the wilderness, and there is some 
reason to suppose that it has now more of the wilderness than ever, that its desolation 
is greater than when the children of Israel camped there. Zion was in the city. Men 
lived about it all their lives. He who comes to Zion comes to an abiding company. 
The earthly Jerusalem where the ark dwells, typifles that heavenly Jerusalem where 
the God of the ark really dwells. Thence the messengers of God issue forth on their 
errands of righteousness and mercy, and thither they return to resume the service of 
the higher, holier sphere. At Sinai just men, struggling with their sense of sin, were 
made to feel their imperfection. On Zion just men are gathered in their purity of heart 
and spiritual completeness, enabled for ever to look on the face of God. The two con- 
trasted pictures must not be pushed too much into detail. Let the imagination rather 
try to group each as a whole. The passage suggests two frameworks, in one of which 
we may gather the peculiarities of the old covenant, and in the other the peculiarities 
of the new. — Y. 

Ver. 27.— The purpose of the shakings. This chapter, which has been full of comfort- 
ing elements, rises to tbe highest kind of comfort at the close — that to be drawn by 
the believing heart from the conviction that stable good is coming out of all present 
vicissitudes. Terrible as was the shaking at Sinai, that only affected an infinitesimal 
part of the crust of the earth for a short time. There remains a far more terrible and 
searching experience. The shaking at Sinai was only a sign of Jehovah's power, but 
the shaking yet to come will be more than a sign ; it wui bring a result the most 
desirable of any we can imagine. Heaven and earth will be shaken, so that the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the place of Jehovah's glory and the abode of his saints, may at 
last appear in all its strength and all the excellency of its beauty. The alternate rising 
and falling — the one generation going and the other coming— of the present scheme 
of things will cease. The things of eternity will then be finally freed from all the 
weights and encumbrances of time, sin, and death. 

I. This great catastrophe of the future. Vain to speculate on the mode of 
its happening. Far more important to be well assured that this catastrophe is coming, 
and to rejoico that something inexpressibly glorious and beautiful lies beyond. Only 
then will the perfect men in Christ Jesus be constituted into the perfect society. 
Only some such revolution in human affairs as is here indicated can set things right 
finally and completely. Good and evil arc not to be for ever mingled. The Lord who 
has so often shaken the earth will shake both earth and heaven. Then it will be seen 
who is on the rock and who on the sand, who has built gold and silver and precious 
stones, and who wood, hay, and stubble. 

II. Things which can de shaken ought to be shaken. Shaken in order that 
they may be utterly removed from us. Each of the elect and glorified now within the 
walls of the new Jerusalem is there because he has known within his own experienco 
what it is for both earth and heaven to be shaken. The whole process of lire is but 
a continual loosening and steady progress towards the dissolution of all the corruptible 
frame. We are in the hands of both Builder and Destroyer. The spiritual life is 
strengthened and enriched, whilo the natural is weakened and diminished. That it 
is so shows that it ought to be so. All bitter and trying experiences only bring the 
weak and unworthy to the surface and cast it out. Like the corn placed in the ground, 
we must.be ready to decay and die ; that even as it presently breaks forth to the air and 
sunlight, so we may break away from our limitation and darkness into a sinless and 
sorrowless eternity. This truth may be illustrated (I) from the physical frame; 
(2) from the present mixed relations of life 

III. A very practical question is— Have we experience of the unshaken things? 
Do we know the work of the Lord Jesus to be our only secure refuge amid the tempests 
and earthquakes of our life ? Can we look away through vicissitudes of time and sense, 
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and feci that far out of their reach is a kingdom of eternal life, which the Lord fills with 
his life and love and power? Our citizenship must be in the heavenly Jerusalem.— T. 

Ver. 28. — The unshaken kingdom. I. Thb carnal hopes of Israel. We know 
well from the Gospels what notions the disciples had of a visible kingdom, with its 
centre of power and glory in the earthly Jerusalem. It was a dominating thought 
among them down to the very departure of their master. They greeted him, getting 
ready for his ascension, with the inquiry whether he was about to restore the kingdom 
to Israel. And we may well suppose that among all the Hebrew Christians this nope 
prevailed to the last. A spiritual and invisible kingdom could not all at once become 
manifest And as a visible kingdom retreated further and further into the region of 
improbabilities, this would add another trial to whatever came in the way of personal 
suffering. They had prayed the prayer, " Thy kingdom come/ 1 but prayed it too much 
after their own fancies. And now to their sorrowing eyes it looked a kingdom clean 
going for ever. 

II. The contrasted object of evert Christian's hope. The writer has just 
been dividing existing things into the shaken and the unshaken. Naturally, therefore, 
considering what the hopes of Hebrew .Christians had been, there follows a reference 
to an unshaken kingdom. The true Israelite does well to keep his thoughts fixed on 
a kingdom. But let him be careful not to neglect the reality for the phantom. God 
desires a kingdom based on something more than material force, for such kingdoms can 
only get built ut> through ambition, cruelty, violence, and injustice. Godlhas promised 
a kingdom, and his promise cannot be broken ; but it must be kept in his own way. 
That kingdom has its foundation in the accepted claim and power of Christ over the 
individual human heart. We may say of that kingdom what Paul says of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus, "that neither death, nor life, • . • nor things present, nor things 
to come, • • . nor any other creature, should be able to shake the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ" 9 It oometh without observation ; the inspection of the natural eye will 
never discern it ; the assaults of the natural man operate in another realm altogether. 

III. The effect of this received kisqdom. "Let us have grace," says the 
writer. What he really means is, " Let us show thankfulness." Instead of sorrowing 
over a corrupt ideal vanished, let us be deeply thankful for a Divine reality that cannot 
pass away. The old mode of serving God has gone for ever. The old temple, with its 
altar and its holy place, its sacrifices and its priests, can never be aught but a memory. 
Tbo foreshadowing service of outward ceremonies is gone, and the true spiritual service 
has for ever taken its place. 'And recollect especially the same God remains. God 
appointed the old Aorpcia (ch. ix. 1) from amid all the terrors of Sinai. And he is not 
the less God of Sinai because he appears in the gentler aspect of Father of Christ Jesus. 
Israel's God Jehovah was a consuming fire upon occasion, and the same indignation and 
power reside in him still Whatever outward form our Aarpcfa may take — and there 
is much latitude in this— thcro must ever be a deep feeling of personal unworthiness 
and of humblest adoration. Outward pomp in itself, however costly, however laborious, 
cannot please tho spiritual God ; if it nave no heart of spirituality and sincerity, the 
fires of Lis wrath will soon lick it all away.— Y. 



EXPOSITION. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Concluding Exhortations. 

As in St Paul's Epistles, practical direc- 
tions as to conduct conclude the treatise, 
such as the readers may be supposed to have 
especially needed. They are urged to 
evince and confirm the faith which was tho 
subject of ch. xL, and to maintain their corn- 



in ch. xii., by attending especially to those 
daily duties which they might be in danger 
of forgetting. By perseverance in a life 
consistent with profession faith is not only 
evidenced, but also kept from faltering. In 
the course of these hortationa (vers. 10— 
18), being suggested by one of them, there 
is introduced a yet additional view of tho 
meaning of the Levitical symbolism. 



bunion tritli the world invisible spoken of ! Ver. 1. — Let brotherly love continue. 
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*ikait\<pla does not mean general philan- 
thropy, bat the peculiar love of Christians 
to each other as brethren; "a narrower 
sphere within the wider sphere of iydwyj " 
(Delitzsch); cf. 1. Pet ii. 17, "Honour all 
men, lore the brotherhood ; " and 2 Pet i. 7, 
where Christians are exhorted to add kydwii 
to their ^tAoftcAffo. This grace of <pt\a- 
t§\<pla they had already, and had evinced it 
by their conduct (cf. ch. vi. 10, etc) ; they 
are only to take care that it continue ; and 
let them, among other ways, evince it in 
hospitality (ver. 2), and in sympathy with 
the afflicted brethren (ver. 3). 

Ver. 2. — Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers (or, of hospitality): for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares. 
Allusions to this duty are frequent in the 
Epistles ; its exercise would be of especial 
importance, in those days of persecution, 
towards scattered and destitute orethren as 
well as towards missionaries, though it by 
no means appears that it was meant to be 
confined to M them that are of the household 
of faith." Possibly some of the wavering 
Hebrew Christians might be becoming less 
ready to open their doors to the persecuted 
from fear of ** reproach " in Jewish circles. 
The allusion of the latter part of the verse is 
evidently to Abraham and Lot (Gen. xviii 
and xix.). At any time the visits even of 
our fellow-men may be to us as visits of 
angels, as being messengers of God's purposes 
for good, when least expected. And especi- 
ally to be noted are our Lord's own words, 
44 He that receiveth you receiveth mo," etc., 
and M Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me" (Matt xxv. 40). 

Ver. &— Remember them that are in 
bonds, as bound with them; and them 
which suffer adversity, as being yourselves 
also in the body. The Hebrew readers have 
been also specially commended for their 
past svmpathy with their imprisoned and 
despoiled brethren (ch* x. 83, etc.), having 
been themselves also at the same time per- 
secuted. Whether or not sufferers them- 
selves now, they must not be forgetful of 
those that are. "As bound with them" 
seems best taken as expressing the sym- 
pathy of ono member with another (cf. ch. 
x. S3, 34 and 1 Cor. xiL 2C, " If one mem- 
ber suffer," etc). "As being yourselves," 
etc., reminds them that they are still in the 
flesh, and so not only on tliis account bound 
to sympathize, but also liable themselves at 
any time to the like afflictions. Exhorta- 
tions to personal purity and to oontentedness 
follow next Of the need, and prominence 
in the Epistles, of warnings against im- 
purity see what was said on leyu&fi6* (ch. 
xii. 14). St Paul is given to couple cove- 
tousnoss and nncleanness together in his 



warnings, as cognate sins, and alike incom- 
patible with the kingdom of God (of. 
1 Cor. v. 10, 11 ; vi. 9, etc ; Eph. v. 8, 5; 
Col. iii. 5). Greediness, or inordinate desire 
(vAcoi* (la), may be for sensual indulgenco 
or for wealth — the same word is used in 
both senses; and such vAeorc|fo, whatever 
its object, is fatal to the spiritual life So 
here, oiler a warning against impurity, comes 
a like one against covetousness. 

Ver. 4. — Marriage is honourable in all, and 
the bed undenled: but whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge. So in the A.V. 
the first clause of this verse, which is taken 
as an assertion, the copula fori being under- 
stood. So it is also taken by Chrysostom 
and other ancients. If so, it is a declaration, 
interposed among hortations, of the honour- 
nbleness of the " estate of matrimony," with 
the hortatory purpose of suggesting this 
" remedy against sin " (as in 1 Cor. viL 91 or 
as a protest against falsa asceticism, such as 
is alluded to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, " forbidding to 
marry." And certainly the expression, 
rtfuos 6 ydfios f taken by itself, would most 
naturally have this meaning. But most 
modern commentators understand it as an 
exhortation, supplying fare; and this for 
the following cogent reasons: it occurs in 
the midst of a series of exhortations, and is 
thereforo more likely to be one ; it is diffi- 
cult to understand the connected clause, 
( 'and the bod undefiled (iced rj Koirrj AfJoiTOf)," 
as a statement; and the exactly similar 
phrase in ver. 5, dupiXdpyvpos 6 rpms, seems 
evidently hortatory. Hence we take it to 
mean "Let marriage be rlfiios 4v »o<nr." 
Two questions remain — that of the import 
of r(fuos, and whether vaav is masculine or 
neuter. Tlfuot elsewhere, when applied to 
persons, means "held in honour" (as in 
Acts v. 34, of Gamaliel) ; when applied to 
things, it means " precious " (as in 1 Cor. 
iii. 12; Rev. xvii. 4; xviii. 12, 16; xxi. 19, 
of precious stones ; in 1 Pet. i. 19, of the 
blood of the Lamb ; 2 Pet i. 4, of promises ; 
Acta xx. 24, of "my own life; " Jas. v. 7, 
of tho fruit of the earth). Bengel explains 
thus: "Cffilibcs, quibus periculum scorta- 
tionis imminet, hortatur ut matrimonium 
oontrahant, tanquam pretiosum quiddam 
agnoscentes, ej usque bono digne utantur. 
Conf. 1 These, iv. 4." And, taking vfiw 
as masculine, ho explains further : "Omnes- 
que debent matrimonium magni faoere, ut, 
si quia eo ipse non utatur, alios tanien non 
prohibeat" According to this view tho 
first clause is an injunction to all to appre- 
ciate marriage, the second warns those that 
are married against any violation of tho 
bond: "Tf/uof yd/tos antitbeton ad soorta- 
tores, koItii kfjdamot ad adulteros " (Bengel). 
But the more natural, and the usual, mean- 
ing of the common expression 4w voVir ii 
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"in all things," not "among all persona" 
(of. infra, ver. 18; also Col. i. 18; Titos 
ii. 9; 1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim. iv. 5). If so 
here, tI/uos 6 y&pos must be taken rather as 
an injunction with respect to the sanctity of 
marriage when contracted : " Let it be held 
in honour in ail respects ; in all ways rever- 
ently regarded as a holy bond ; " the suc- 
ceeding clause, ^ koIth AfiiajTor, being a 
further explication of the same idea (of. 
1 Thess. iv. 4, M That every one of you should 
know how to possess his own vessel [meaning, 
probably, as seems to be required by the verb 
KTootfat, 'get to himself his own 101/0'] in 
sanctificahon and honour (iv ayuurpf *al 
"ftp) ; " where tr rifig may express the same 
idea as rifuos in the text). In the conclusion 
of the verse "for" (yap) suits the drift of 
the sentence as above understood, and is 
considered to be supported better than 
" but "(fti) of the Textus Receptee. Observe, 
lastly, that, in "God will judge," "God" 
is emphatic, being placed last. Though 
the kind of sin spoken of is lightly regarded 
among men, ana may escape detection or 
punishment now, yet certainly God will 
judge it (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 6, u God is the 
Avenger of all such, as wo have also fore- 
warned you and testified ; " and 1 Cor. vL 
9, where fornicators and adulterers are in- 
cluded among those about whom Christians 
are not to deceive themselves, as though 
they would M inherit the kingdom of God "). 

Ver. 5. — Let your conversation ({.0. tnan- 
ner of life, or disposition) be without cove- 
tousness ; be content with such things as ye 
have : for he (atiror, emphatio) hath said, I 
will never (i.e. in no wise) leave thee, neither 
will I ever forsake thee. The reference seems 
to be to Deut xxxL 6, Ktyios 6 ecos <rov . . . 
othe p4 a* dvff, o0rc p4 ** iyKcenXhrp, the 
same assurance being repeated in ver. 8. 
But similar promises occur elsewhere in the 
Old Testament (see Gen. xxviii. 15 ; Josh, 
i. 5; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20; Isa. xli. 17; "Est 
igitur instar adagii divini," Bengel). 

Ver. 6.— 80 that we may boldly say, The 
Lord is my Helper, and I will not fear what 
man shall do unto me ; rather, I tciU not 
fear: what sliall man do unto met The 
quotation is from Ps. cxviii. 6. 

The memory of their former pastors who 
hod finished their course is next urged upon 
tho readers as an encouragement to perse- 
verance in the life of faith. 

Vers. 7, 8. — Bemember your leaders (rdr 
vryovyAvtey vp£r, wrongly rendered in the 
A.V., " them that have the rule over you ; " 
for the reference is to departed chiefs. The 
word is similarly used by St Luke (see 
Luke xxii. 26; Acts xv. 22; also below, 
ver. 17 and ver. 24). St Paul, with a like 
meaning, calls the rulers of the Church 0/ 



Tooi<n&tni>oi : see Rom, xii. 8 ; 1 Thess. v. 
12 ; 1 Tim. ▼. 17), who spake to you the 
Word of God ; of whose conversation (i.e. 
course of life, avaarpotfis), considering the 
end (or issue, ticfyurir), imitate their faith. 
Jesus Christ is yesterday and to-day the same, 
and for ever. This allusion to departed 
leaders shows the comparatively late date 
of the Epistle. Those who had died as 
martyrs, and hence, having a peculiar halo 
round them in the issue or their lives, may 
be supposed to be especially referred to ; such 
as Stephen the protomartyr at Jerusalem, 
James the son of Zebedee, and possibly 
James the Just, the acknowledged leader 
of the Jewish Christians. It may be that 
Peter, the apostle of the circumoision, had 
also suffered before the writing of the 
Epistle. This supposition, however, which 
would involve a date for the Epistle after 
St Paul's death also, is by no means neces- 
sary. Others, too, may be alluded to of 
whom we have no record, but whose memory 
would be fresh in the minds of the readers. 
But it does not follow that martyrs only are 
intended. Others also who had died in 
peace, and whose end had been blessed, 
might be pointed to as models for the imita- 
tion of survivors. Ver. 8 must bo token as 
a distinct appended sentence, the watch- 
word on which the preceding exhortation is 
based. Its drift is that, though successive 
generations pass away, Jescs Christ remains 
the some— the Saviour of the living as well 
as of the departed, and the Saviour of all 
to the end of time. It may be here ob- 
served that, though his eternal Deity is not 
distinctly expressed— for " yesterday " does 
not of necessity reach back to past eternity — 
yet the sentence can hardly be taken as not 
implying it. For his uncnangeableness is 
contrasted with the changing generations of 
men, as is that of Jehovah in the Old Tes- 
tament (e.g. in Ps. xo. 2 — 4). and surely 
such language would not have been used of 
an v but a Divine Being. 

Ver. 9. — Be not carried away (so, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, rather 
than carried about) by divers and strange 
doctrines. For it is a good thing that the 
heart be established with grace; not with 
meats, in which they that were occupied 
(literally, that toatked) were not profited. 
From the exhortation to imitate the faith of 
the departed leaders, the transition is na- 
tural to warnings against being carried away 
from it by new teachings. The faith, which 
was their faith, remains unchanged, as Jesus 
Christ remains unchanged ; why, then, these 
doctrines, new and strange (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 
11 ; Gal i. 0-1 0)? What these doctrines 
were is not shown, except so far as is inti- 
mated by the word fytfuurt* ("meats"), 
which reminds us at once of similar warn- 
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ingH in St. Paul's Epistles (cf. Bom. xiv. 2, 
14, 21; Col. it 8, 16—23; 1 Tim. iv. 3). 
These passages seem to refer in the first 
place to purely Jewish distinctions, still 
held to by Jewish Christians, between clean 
and unclean or polluted meats ; and further 
to a new kind of asceticism, not found in 
the Old Testament, but based probably on 
notions of the impurity of matter, which 
led to entire abstention from flesh or wine, 
and also in some (1 Tim. iv. 3) from mar- 
riage ; also, as appears from tho passage in 
Colossians, a false philosophy about angels 
and the spiritual world. We may perceive 
in these allusions the germs at least of later 
Gnostio heresies, such as found ([as that of 
the Ebionites) their first congenial soil in 
Jewish circles ; Oriental theosophy,or neo- 
Platonic philosophy, being supposed to have 
been engrafted on Jewish modes of thought. 
Some, misled by what is said in ver. 10, see 
in the word fipi/iao-ty an allusion to those 
sacrifices of tie Law which were eaten by 
the worshippers, against any fancied obliga- 
tion to partake in which the readers are 
supposed to be warned. But the word is 
never so applied in the Old Testament or 
the New (see above, ch. ix. 10; Lev. xi. 
34; 1 Mace i. 16; Rom. xiv. 15, 20, 31; 
1 Cor. vi. 13, viiL 8, 13); nor would such 
error be likely to be classed among "strange 
doctrines." The drift of the warning is 
that the religion of tho gospel docs not 
consist in any of these notions or observ- 
ances, the supposed importance of meats 
being specially noted, and that to make 
them its essence is a misconception of its 
whole meaning, and a departure from the 
faith : " For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost * (Bom. xiv. 17). 

Yer. 10.— We have an altar, whereof they 
have no right to eat which serve the taber- 
nacle. Here there is a plain allusion to the 
eating of offered sacrifices. If, then, there 
was no such allusion in the preceding verse, 
what is the connection of thought? It 
appears to be this : " Borne would teach you 
that meats are of religious importance. 
Nay, but what are meats to us who have 
Christ himself for our spiritual food? This 
is our peculiar privilege, not shared by 
the very priests of the old dispensation. 
Then, in ver. 11, M That this is so is shown 
by the very symbolism of the Day of Atone- 
ment." Then, in ver. 12, "Let us, then, 
be well content to leave Judaism entirely, 
and cleave to Christ alone." By * those 
that serve (Xarpcdorrcf) the tabernacle" 
are meant the priests of the Law, .whose 
service is, as in former passages, referred 
to as still going on. It is evidently implied 
that we have the right which they have not 

Yen. 11, 12.— For the bodies of those 



beasts, whose blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the High Priest for sin (i.e. 
as sin offerings ; for this sense of *tpl afiap- 
rlas, cf . ch. x. 6), are burned without the camp. 
Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
the people through his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. The allusion is to tho 
sin offerings on tho Day of Atonement— tho 
bullock for the high priest, and the goat 
for the people. Of tho flesh of somo sa- 
crifices — of ordinary peace offerings — tho 
people- ate, being themselves " partakers of 
the altar ; " that of ordinary sin offerings 
was partaken of by the priests alone : but 
the special sin offerings of tho great day, 
which typified complete atonement, and 
the blood of which alone was taken into 
the holiest of all, were consumed entirely 
by fire without the camp, and not even tho 
priests might eat of them (Lev. xvL 27, etc.). 
This part of the ceremonial, not mentioned 
in ch. ix., completed the symbolism of 
the Day of Atonement. It not only typi- 
fied (together with the other goat that 
was set free) the entire removal of sin 
from the congregation; it also signified 
that the Law itself made nono, not oven 
the priests, partakers in such complete 
atonement. Christ fulfilled tho first signi- 
ficance of this type by suffering " without 
tho gate;" tho Jews, in casting him out 
from their midst, were tho unconscious in- 
struments of his so fulfilling it; ho thus 
bare and took away the sins of all outside 
the holy city which represented tho Israel 
of God. But further, in him id supplied 
what under tho Law was wanting; for of 
him, the true Sin Offering, we may all par- 
take: he declared this himself when ho 
spoke of our eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood — in which words tho mention of 
the blood as well as of tho flesh is pecu- 
liarly significant; for of the blood, which 
was "given upon the altar to make atone- 
ment for sins" (Lev. xvii. 11), none might 
in any case under the Law partake ; but of 
him wo even drink the blood, in token that 
atonement is completed, and that wo arc 
now full partakers in all its benefits. Tho 
only seeming discrepancy between the typo 
ana tho Antitype, as above set forth, is in 
tho order of the different parts of tho old 
ceremonial. The siu offering was slain in tho 
camp before it was burnt outside, whereas 
Christ fulfilled both theso parts of the type 
by one act upon the cross outside. Again, 
the blood of the 6in offering was taken 
into the holy of holies before tho body was 
consumed by fire outside, whereas Christ 
entered tho heavenly sanctuary "with his 
own blood " after ho had suffered " without 
the gate." But the general significance of 
the symbolism in iU several parts is not thus 
disturbed ; it is viewed as a whole, and all 
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parts of it aro found to be fulfilled. In 
saying, " we have an altar," and implying 
that we eat of it, the writer has surely the 
Eucharist in view, though it does not follow 
that Owruurrfipioy means definitely the table 
on which it is celebrated. He may, as 
some explain, have especially in his mind 
the cross on which the sacrifice was once for 
all completed ; or he may have had no defi- 
nite local image before him, seeing rather 
(as elsewhere in the Epistle) in spiritual 
realities and relations the counterparts of 
the Levitical symbols. But that the Holy 
Communion is alluded to, even if it were not 
apparent here, might be concluded from 
1 Cor. x. 14—22, where similar phrases are 
used with distinct reference to it There 
St Paul is dissuading from participation in 
heathen sacrificial feasts, as being incon- 
sistent with partaking of the Holy Com- 
munion; and he says in this connection, 
" Behold Israel after the flesh : are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices (Mloms r&s 
Bvatas) partakers of the altar (koiwvoI rod 
0v<rta<rrr)piov)?" It is evident that "par- 
takers of the Lord's table" (ver. 21) are 
regarded as being thereby partakers of the 
Christian altar, of whioh mention is made 
in the text before us. It may be observed 
that the use here of the word Bwrtavrnplov 
may be held to justify— and this without 
implying any actual repetition of the one 
accomplished sacrifice — the application of 
the term " altar " to the table on which the 
Eucharist is celebrated, as does 1 Cor. x. 21 
the term " the Lord's table." Both terms 
were so applied from very early times. The 
holy tables in our churches are altars, in 
that on them is continually commemorated 
and pleaded the one sacrifice of the cross, 
aud that from them the spiritual food of the 
body and blood is given to the faithful. 

Yer. 13.— Let us go forth therefore unto 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach. 
By a happy turn of thought Christ's having 
Buffered without tho gate is viewed as repre- 
senting his exclusion from the Jewish Church 
and polity, outsido which we are now to 
follow him, though we with him be re- 
proached by tho Jews as outcasts. There 
may be a tacit reference, such as Bengel 
sees in the word <p€povr*s t to our bearing our 
cross after him. 

Yer. 14. — For here we have no abiding 
city, but we seek that which is to come ; i.e. 
not Jerusalem, representing the transitory 
dispensation of the Law ; but the " city of 
the living God," which is eternal. 

Yer. 15.— Through him therefore let us 
offer the sacrifice (or, a tacrifice) of praise to 
God continually, that is, the fruit of lips 
confessing to his Kama, Qvcla alv4<r«*s is the 
designation in the ritual of the Law of tho 
voluntary peace offering, offered by indivi- 



duals on occasions calling for special thanks- 
giving (Lev. vii. 12). In the psalms it is 
used to express generally praise and thanks- 
giving (see Pa. 1. 14, 23 ; cxvi. 17. Bwrow rf 
6c? Bwrlay alrcVc«s, ffdl dr&os ry ityfory 
rot cvx& *ov> etc). In virtue of their 
participation in the true and complete Sin 
Offering, Christians may fulfil this part of 
the ancient symbolism, not occasionally, but 
« continually ; " bringing to God, not fruits 
of the earth, but the " fruit of the lips " (an 
expression found in Hoe. xiv. 2, where the 
LXX. has jEopror ycjAcW *}/**')» **•*. con- 
tinual praise, springing from thankful hearts. 
In the Eucharist especially (hence so called) 
such sacrifice is continually offered, over the 
one atoning Sacrifice whioh is pleaded and 
partaken of. But not in communions only, 
but ever in their daily lives, such "sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving " is duo. But, 
as the next verse reminds the readers, tho 
" fruit of the lips " is not enough ; there is a 
further sacrifice of our own, whereby wo 
must show that we are true partakers of 
Christ, and truly thankful. 

Yor. 16. — But to do good and to communi- 
cate forget not (rys Si c&roifo* teal KOivtorlas 
nil i*i\ar6dvt<rdf : where c&roifaf means 
" doing good to others " (cf. Mark xiv. 7) ; 
while Kotrwvlas expresses the sense of 
Christian fellowship evinced by communi- 
cating to others a share of what we have ; cf. 
Rom. xv. 26 ; 2 Cor. ix. 13) : for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. 

Yer. 17.— Obey them that have the rule 
over you (to? j jyovfUvots U/x5v, as in ver. 7), 
and submit yourselves (to them) : for they 
watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account that they may do it with joy, and 
not with grief (literally, groaning); for that 
is (rather, were) unprofitable for yon (i.e. 
their ministry is for your profit ; if its result 
be their giving in their account with groans, 
its whole purpose will be frustrated). In 
this allusion to the ifyov/tcVot, as in vers. 7 
and 24, there is evidence of the existence of 
a regular order of ministry in the Hebrew 
Churches, such as many allusions in St 
Paul's Epistles show to have formed part of 
tho constitution of the Churches to whom 
those Epistles were addressed (cf. also Acts 
xiv. 23 and xx. 17, 28, etc.). The word 
itself ( JWov/t/jw) which is here used might, 
indeed, denote any persons who took the 
lead in the congregations ; but the urging 
of the duty of submission to them, in virtue 
of thoir office of watching for souls for whioh 
they would have to give account, shows 
plainly that a special order is here, as else- 
where, referred to. Observe also below, 
ver. 24, where u all the saints," {* what wo 
should call the laity, are mentioned in dis- 
tinction from the Qyov/Urou (For similar in- 
junctiona, cf. 1 These, v. 12 and 1 Tun. v. 17; 
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rohs *po*0Tau4vovs Quww and ol vpo€<rrdrcf 
ra<r/9frcpoi being the words there used.) 
The special injunction here to obey and 
submit may havo been called for by some 
deficiency in this respect among the Hebrew 
Christians. Possibly it was among the 
people rather than the pastors that there 
were any signs of wavering between the 
Church and the synagogue, and that one 
purpose of the admonition is to strengthen 
the bands of the former, in whom oonfiaenoe 
is placed. 

Ver. 18.— Pray for us : tor we trust (rather, 
1M are penuaded. *t<04a«0a) that we have a 
good conscience, in all things willing (t\c. 
desiring) to lire honestly, when St Paul 
uses tho plural ijpc?f he usually at least, 
if not always, inoludes his colleagues (of. 1 
Thess. v. 25 ; 2 Thess. iii 1 ; Col. it. 3). So 
probably the writer here, especially as 
there is a transition to the singular in the 
following verse. Whoever he was, he 
associates himself in sending the Epistle 
with his fellow-labourers, t.c with others of 
what we may call the Pauline circle, who 
were engaged with him elsewhere. Both 
this and the request for prayer, and also 
the assertion of integrity, which seems to 
imply suspicion of possible mistrust, are 
quite in Bt. Paul's way, and confirm the 
view that, though the author may not have 
been St Paul himself, it was at any rate 
some one who was, or had been, closely 
connected with him. 

Ver. 19.— And I beseech you the more 
abundantly (the Pauline word, **pitr<ror4p*s) 
to do this, that I may be restored to you the 
sooner. The author of the Epistle proceeds 
hero for the first time to speak of himself in- 
dividually ; and what he thus says shows that 
the Epistle was addressed to some definite 
circle of Hebrew Christians, and one which 
he had been among before. What circum- 
stances, whether of imprisonment or other 
hindrances, were in the way of his revisiting 
them does not appear. We remark that this 
verso again reminds us strongly of St Paul 
(cf. Philem. 22). The possibility may be 
hero noted (see Introduction, p. xii) that, if 
the Epistle was composed by one of St 
Paul's friends, and sent under his authority, 
he may have himself dictated this conclua- 
log portion (beginning possibly at ver. 17) 
which is in a more epistolary style than the 
rest, and contains personal allusions. 

Vers. 20, 21.— How the God of peace, that 
brought again from the dead the great 
Shepherd of the sheep through (literally, in) 
the blood of the eternal oovenant, our Lord 
Jesus, make you perfect in every good work, 
to do his will, working in you that which is 
well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom (iju to God, the subieot of 
the sentence) be glory for ever an* ever. 



Amen. It is St Paul's way also to introduce, 
in the end of his Epistles, a solemn prayer or 
benediction, couched in terms suitable to 
the subjects that have been dwelt on (soe 
e.g. Bom. xvi. 25, etc). The term, "God 
of peace," is also usual with him; and it is 
appropriate here after so many warnings 
against disturbing the Church's peace ; as is, 
with reference also to what has gone before, 
"make you perfect" (jcarflprfo-ai), and what 
follows. On "the great Shepherd," etc., 
Bengal says, u Habemus, inquit, antistites 
multos, ver. 17, sed hie omniam est Antistos. 
Ego sum absens, ver. 19, sed Daus non abesr, 
neque deerit" The expression is taken from 
Isa. lxiiL 11, "Where is ho that brought 
them out of the sea with the shepherd of his 
flock? (IIoO 6 irafrfideat I* rrjs BaXdvcris 
rsr rapfai rmv wpo$4rmw f LXX.)." Tho 
reference in Isaiah is to Moses and the Bed 
Sea, the well-known tvpes of Christ and 
his resurrection, and of ours to a new life, 
leading to eternal life, through him. He 
is called "the great Shepherd," as in oh. 
iv. 14 the "great High Priest," as being the 
true fulfilment of the ancient types. " In 
[Le. 'in virtue of] the blood of the cove- 
nant" seems to be suggested by Zech. ix. 11, 
Kol <rb iw atfian Sioffqiriff <rov 4(aw4<rrtt\as 
tecplovs fov 4k AdVurov oJjc tx orro * 8**P : 
almrlov being added (as utyiur before) to 
distinguish the new oovenant from the old. 
The suitableness of the words to the con- 
tents of the Epistle is obvious. It is 
observed that the above is the only distinct 
allusion in the Epistle to Christ's resurrec- 
tion, the writer's treatment of his subject 
having led him to pass at once from tho 
sacrifice to the heavenly intercession. But 
u non ooncludit apostolus, antequom menti- 
onem feoerit returreetionu Christ! " (Bengel). 

Ver. 22.— But I beseech you, brethren, 
suffer the word of exhortation: for I have 
written a letter unto you in few words. 
This and the following verse are in tho 
manner of a postscript, such as is usual with 
St Paul. Borne little apprehension is im- 
plied (of. ver. 18) of the admonitions not 
being taken well by alL Though tho 
Epistle is not short as compared with others, 
yet it has been compressed with as " few 
words" as tho subject would allow (cf. 
ver. 11). It, however, this concluding por- 
tion of the Epistle was written or dictated 
by St Paul himself, as suggested under 
ver. 19, the "few words" may possibly refer 
to it only. 

Ver. 28.— Know ye that our brother 
Timothy is set at liberty; with whom, if he 
come shortly, I will see you. This allusion 
to Timothy shows that the Epistle, whatever 
its exact date, was at any rate written 
in the apostolio age, before his deatlu 
Further, though not proving St Paul's 
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authorship, it supports the conclusion that 
the writer, if not himself, was one of his 
associates, Timothy having been peculiarly 
his disciple and companion. It seems that 
Timothy had been, as the readers were aware, 
in prison ; and the joyful news is commu- 
nicated of his release, and of the prospect 
of his visiting them. This again shows 
that the Epistle was addressed to a definite 
circle of readers. It is observable that the 
word awoAfatai, which does not occur in 
Si Paul's writings, is, like so many expres- 
sions throughout the Epistle, one usual 
with St Luke (Luke xxii. 68 ; xxliL 16, 
etc. ; Acts lit 18 ; iv. 21 ; where it expresses 
release from prison or captivity). He uses 
it also for dismissal of persons on a mission 
(Acts xiit 8; xv. 80); and hence one view 
is that Timothy's having already set out to 
visit the Church addressed is all that is here 
meant. But the other meaning of the word 
is more likely. 

Ver. 24.— Salute all fhem that have the 
rule over you (jobs i/yovf^ovt f as before), 
and all the saints. They of Italy salute you. 
The fact that no names are here mentioned, 
as is usual with St. Paul in sending saluta- 
tions to Churches he was personally well 



acquainted with, leads us to infer that there 
had been no such olose association, at any 
rate recently, between the writer and the 
readers in this case; or else thai a circle 
of Churches in some locality is addressed. 
Nothing certain can be concluded as to the 
writer's whereabouts at the time of writing 
from the expression, M they of Italy (•! *«* 
TTjt 'lToX/«)t though it seems to favour the 
idea, rather than otherwise, that he was in 
Italy at the time, possibly at Borne. For 
the phrase means simply *' natives of Italy " 
(cf. Acta x. 23; x. 88; xii. 1 ; xvii. 18; xxi. 
27; xviii. 13; all these being, we observe, 
expressions of St Luke's); it by no means 
implies that they liad left Italy. In fact 
as Delitzsch observes, M if the author was 
then in Italy, and at the same time was not 
a native of Italy, he could not have selected 
a more appropriate designation for the 
Italian Christians." 

The Epistle is concluded by St Paul's 
accustomed words, which, with some varia- 
tions, seem to have been appended to all his 
letters as his authenticating autograph (see 
2 These, iii., etc.) — 

Ver. 25.— Grace be with you sJL Amen. 



HOMILETICa 

Vers. 1 — 6. — Perianal exhortations. This book "to the Hebrews" begins like a 
doctrinal treatise ; but it ends like a letter. Ch. xiii. is written quite in the epistolary 
form ; and concludes with some personal notices — the only such that are to be found 
in the book. The verses before us contain counsels suited to the individual Christian 
life. Here the apostle says in effect to his readers — Be not selfish (yen. 1—3); be not 
sensual (ver. 4) ; be not sordid (vers. 6, 6). 

I. Ah exhortation to bbotherly love. ("Vers. 1 — 3.) In the New Testament, 
love of the brethren means love of the spiritual brotherhood of believers. The natural 
affection which subsists between brothers and sisters, although very sacred and beautiful, 
is not in itself Christian brotherly love. No more is patriotism, or love of country, 
a distinctively Christian sentiment. The brotherly love which the gospel inspires 
forgets all differences merely of kindred and nation. It is a spiritual bond, and unites 
the saint to all his fellow-believers everywhere. This love is not one of the tilings 
"that can be shaken" (ch. xii. 27); it "never faileth" (1 Cor. xiiL 8, 131 So, the 
apostle exhorts the Hebrews to mako sure that it shall " remain " among themselves, 
and be as actively exercised in the future as in the past (ch. vi. 10). For, the spirit 
which rejoices to recognize fellow-believers — taking pleasure in their society, labouring 
to promote their welfare, and throwing the veil of charity over their failings — is one of 
the richest and ripest fruits of the Christian life. Love of the brethren is the cement 
of a congregation. And only the man who cherishes it is, in the proper meaning of the 
word, a gentleman. In vers. 2, 3, the apostle specifies two modes by which it is 
essential that brotherly lovo should be manifested; those, viz. of hospitality and 
sympathy. It is to be shown towards: 1. Brethren who are strangers. (Ver. 2.) The 
Christian Hebrews were to account it a sacred duty hospitably to entertain fellow- 
believers from other lands or districts, who might be travelling either on business, or 
in the service of the Church, or because driven from home by persecution. And not 
only a sacred duty, but a blessed privilege. For as Abraham and Lot (Gen. xviii., xix.) 
" entertained angels unawares," so the stranger whom the Christian receives may turn 
out to be a messenger from God to his soul — one whose presence may fill his house with 
the atmosphere of heaven, Should the stranger be a man whose mind is stored with 
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tbe treasures of spiritual truth, and whose affections are devout and pure, his visit may 
prove a means of direct quickening to the religious life of the household. Samuel 
Rutherford experienced this privilege, when one Saturday evening he received a stranger 
into his pleasant manse at Anworth ; for after being impressed at the family catechizing 
with the guest's answer that the number of the commandments was eleven, the " new 
commandment * (John xiii. 34) being cited as proof/he discovered by-and-by that his 
visitor was Archbishop Usher, the learned and devout primate of the Church of Ireland. 
But another and a still sweeter thought is not remote from the motive to hospitality 
contained in this verse, viz. that in entertaining Christ's servants we are receiving the 
Master himself : " I was a Stranger, and ye took me in * (Matt xxv. 35). 2. Brethren 
who are sufferers. (Ver. 3.) The Hebrews were to "remember" the saints who might 
bo in prison. They were to do so "as bound with them;"— a beautiful expression, 
breathing the aroma of true Christian sympathy. They were to pray earnestly for 
them, if possible visit them, minister to their wants, and strive to secure their liberation. 
Brotherly kindness would lead them to conceive of themselves as occupying the position 
of the sufferers. It would cause them to realize tbe " bonds " of their brethren as an 
affliction personal to themselves, just as the elder Brother's love does (Acts ix. 4). But, 
since imprisonment is not the only calamity to which believers are exposed, the apostle 
proceeds to bespeak sympathy for all who in any way M are evil entreated "for Jesus sake. 
We ourselves are liable to the same adversities which our brethren endure. Let us, 
therefore, identify ourselves with them. It is not enough that we contribute to public 
charities. Neither do we discharge all our duty when we employ some person as our 
proxy to care for the sufferers. True Christian sympathy requires that we bring our- 
selves into personal contact with them. Strength is often received from the glance of 
a sympathizing eye, or the grasp of a loving hand, or the utterance of a tender word 
of holy comfort. 

II. A washing against DfPUBiTT. (Ver. 4.) The first part of this verse should 
certainly be translated as an exhortation. Marriage is to be *' had in honour ; " not so 
much here, however, as against celibacy, but in opposition to unchastity. The apostle 
in this precept elevates marriage to its rightful place as a Divine ordinance. The ethics 
of the New Testament magnify family life. The Christian religion, in honouring the 
family, guarding its rights, and proclaiming its duties, has invested home with a halo 
of loveliness. Wherever the sacred character of marriage is recognized and felt, the 
result will be purity. And, adds the apostle, there is judgment in reserve for those 
who dishonour God's ordinance in this matter. For the adulterer is guilty of the 
greatest of all social crimes, murder alone excepted. Whether, therefore, the breaker of 
the seventh commandment be a single or a married person, he shall not escape. The 
doom of impenitent sensualists will be none the less dreadful that the apostle does not 
here enlarge upon it He feels it enough to say solemnly regarding such persons, 
"God will judge." 

III. A DIB8UA8IVB against tub lovs of monet. (Yen. 6, 6.) Constantly in 
the New Testament sensuality and avarice are mentioned together as being sins of the 
same class (Mark vii. 21, 22 ; 1 Cor. v. 10'; vi. 9, 10 ; Eph. v. 8 ; Col. iii. 6 ; 2 Pet ii. 
14). If sensuality hardens the human heart, sordidness does so also. The love of filthy 
lucre will drag a man down to perdition quite as readily and insidiously as the love of 
filthy lust Avarice is often regarded as the national sin of the Hebrew race. The 
natural man Jacob is very prone to develop— unless Divine grace prevent— into the 
sordid, grasping Shylock. But the Anglo-Saxon nations are allpowerfully predisposed 
to this sin too. In our own time how largely are riches over-estimated, both as a means 
of happiness and as an evidence of success in life ! E? an the Church of Christ is 
tempted to pay court to wealth. Tet it cannot be denied that the Saviour forbids his 

ale to make it one of their chief aims to accumulate gold. We are to be diligent in 
less, and neither despise money nor set our hearts upon it To be " content with 
present things " (ver. 5) is a high Christian attainment And a man's habits of thought 
and life in connection with money are a touchstone of his character. " A right measure 
and manner in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeath* 
ing, would almost argue a perfect man "(Henry Taylor). The apostle sustains his precept 
by an appeal to Scripture (ver. 5). The words quoted, "I will in no wise fail thee," 
etc., contain in the original no fewer than five negatives, and are thus, as it were, 
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a fivefold assurance of the Divine support God gave this same promise to so many 
of the ancient saints — to Jacob, Joshua, Solomon, etc— that it possesses the foroe of a 
spiritual adage, and thus may be personally appropriated by every believer. In all ages 
thousands of the people of God have rested on it, and have accordingly exemplified 
the rare and difficult grace of contentment. This is matter of history and of obser- 
vation* 

u O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices I 

O delved gold, tho wallers heap I 
O strife, O curse, that o'er it fall I 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And giveth his beloved sleep." 

(Mrs. Browning.) 

Seeing, then, that we who believe are assured of the Divine presence and help, why 
shoula we not have the " good courage " (ver. 6) to say with the psalmist, " I will not 
fear: what shall man do unto me" (Ps. cxviii. 6) ? Avarice has its root in want of 
faith in God ; but no one who is persuaded that the Lord is with him need dread any 
kind of poverty. Having Jehovah for his Champion, he will not " make gold his hone, 
or say to the fine gold. Thou art my confidence.'' Divine grace will root up out of his 
heart the noxious weed of covetousness, and plant in its room the fair and fragrant 
flower of contentment. 

Vers. 7, 8. — Deceased pastors. Passing from admonitions bearing upon the individual 
Christian life, the writer now proceeds to exhort the brethren about matters arising out 
of their Church relations. He charges them to cherish the memory of their departed 
Christian teachers. 

L The work of the pastorate. The duties of the gospel ministry, when these 
are faithfully discharged, may be said to be threefold. 1. To bear rule over the Church. 
Christ has given to his Church the * power of the keys," vesting it in her pastors and 
presbyters. This power, however, is simply ministerial. The rulers of the Church 
merely administer the laws riven by the Lord Jesus Christ, her King and Head. 
While at liberty to frame bye-laws which may promote the edifying celebration of the 
ordinances which he has founded, they dare not prescribe new laws or appoint new 
ordinances. They are to admit to Church communion and exclude from it ; but only 
upon the lines laid down in the Now Testament. 2. To speak the Word of Ood. 
The main function of the ministry is to preach the gospel, and to teach Christian truth. 
The gospel is a definite tf word;* and it is enshrined in a Book which is called "The 
Word." The preacher's text-book is not the newspaper, or the current literature of the 
day, but " the oracles of God." The great design of the Christian pulpit is to promote 
the intellectual and experimental knowledge of the Bible. And no minister "shall 
have lived in vain if it can be written over his grave, c He made the people understand 
the Scriptures'" (Dr. John Hall). 3. To live a consistent Christian life. When a 
pastor is, like Barnabas, " a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith," it is 
to be expected that " much people will be added unto tho Lord " (Acts xi. 24). A holy 
example lends incalculable momentum to Christian teaching. "The life of a pious 
minister is visible rhetoric " (Hooker). 

* To draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 
And good example, was his business. . • 
And Jesus' love, which owns no pride or pelf, 
He taught; but first ho followed it himsolf." 

(Chaucer.) 

IT. The duty of believers towards their deceased pastors. Although these 
are removed from us, we still have duties towards them. Indeed, the relationship of 
pastor and people, being spiritual in its nature, may bo said to be prolonged into 
eternity. We must: 1. Remember their official work. We should recall the strain of 
their Christian teaching, and think with gratitude of their spiritual supervision. If 
we continue to "esteem them exceeding highly in love for their work *s sake," they 
" being dead, shall yet speak n to us. Many a believer feels that he has had one 
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spiritual guide in particular whose influence over his heart and life must continue 
unaffected by change or time ; viz. the pastor under whose ministry he was converted, 
or whose teaching helped most powerfully to mould his Christiau thought and Rive 
direction to his spiritual energies. 2. Consider their consistent Christian life. When 
a man's career is finished, it can he surveyed as a whole, and its moral worth appraised. 
So the character of a godly minister comes to he appreciated at its full value only when 
we are in a position to " consider the issue of his life." The early spiritual guides of 
the Hebrews had all died in faith ; and some of them, it may he (e.g. Stephen, James 
the son of Zcbedee, and James the Little), had obtained the crown of martyrdom. 
And what an evidence still of the truth of Christianity is the blameless, unselfish, 
beneficent career, continued through perhaps two generations, of a faithful Christian 
minister ! What a magnificent sunset the close of the life of the pastor who can say 
upon his death-bed, " I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith " (2 Tim. iv. 7) ! 3. Imitate their holy fidelity. These primitive pastors 
had been sorely tried ; yet they had never swerved from their loyalty to Christ and 
to his truth. Like the heroes of the old dispensation, whose exploits are recounted in 
ch. zt., they had " lived by faith." Why, then, should any of the members of the 
Church, whom they had taught, be guilty of apostasy ? Those doctrines of grace which 
the teachers had held fast were surely worthy of the adherence of the disciples. Let 
us also continue steadfastly in the pure gospel truth which our departed spiritual 
guides adorned in their lives, and let us copy their holy and persevering fidelity to the 
Redeemer. 

IK. A BLESSED ENCOURAGEMENT TO DI8CHABGB THIS DUTY. Ver. 8 is to be read 

as an affirmation : " Jesus Christ is the same yesterday," etc. It expresses the glorious 
thought of the changelessness of the Redeemer. He is ever the same in his Divine 
nature, in his true humanity, in his mediatorial power, in his love and tenderness, in 
his gospel and its promises. More particularly here he is immutable : 1. As the 
theme of the pulpit. The preacher of the gospel dies, but "the Word of God" which 
he spoke is immortal That Word has its focus in the person and work of the Saviour. 
Its central fact is the death of Christ. The backbone of evangelical preaching is the 
scheme of redemption by him. And the singular vitality of the pulpit, as compared 
with other institutions — as, e.g. schools of philosophy, scientific societies, commercial 
guilds — is due to this undying theme ; undying, because coeval with the deepest needs 
of men in all time. We should, then, remember those who "spake the Word of God," 
because the Word which they spoke is indestructible. 2. As the confidence of the saints. 
Hie apostolic missionaries who had first preached to the Hebrews had made Jesus Christ 
their own Stay during life, and their " Guide even unto death." It was he who had 
succoured them under all their afflictions and persecutions as ministers of the Word. 
And, although they were now dead, the same Saviour still lived. It was fitted to bo 
a powerful stimulus to the Hebrews to imitate the faithfulness of their ministers, that 
the immutable Redeemer remains for ever with his people ; and that they, too, could 
link their souls with him, and share in his immutability. 3. As the perpetual Pastor 
of the Church. The under-ehepherds are taken away, but the chief Shepherd abides. 
Each of them was one of his " gifts for men," lent only for a season. But the ministry 
of the Lord Jesus Christ himself is perennial and inexhaustible. During the " yesterday '" 
of the Jewish dispensation he made his sheep " to lie down in green pastures" (Pi. xxiii. 
2). During the " to-day " of the Christian dispensation he presides over his flock by 
his Spirit, " that they may have life, and may have it abundantly " (John x. 10). 
And, during the blessed " for ever * which shall begin with the second coming, when 
all his sheep shall have been gathered from their various folds into the infinite meadows 
of heaven, " the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall be their Shepherd, and 
Bhall guide them unto fountains of waters of life M (Rev. vii. 17). 

Vers. 9—16.—" Without the camp.** These words occur repeatedly in this passage ; 
and, used as a motto, they express appropriately the nerve-thought which pervades 
it. Indeed, the entire Epistle may be described as an urgent and affectionate exhor- 
tation to the Hebrews to "go forth unto Jesus without the camp, bearing his 
reproach. 1 * We are required to withdraw from the polity and life of Judaism — 

I. As regards DOCTRINE. (Ver. 9.) The reference here seems to be to the 

HEBREWS. 2 I> 
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Levitical distinctions between clean and unclean "meats," and perhaps also to tho 
traditional customs on the same subject which had been elevated to equal authority 
with those. The apostle reminds his readers that all such precepts aro only " carnal 
ordinances," which the coming of Jesus Christ has rendered no longer necessary, 
and the observance of which can now have no influence upon a man's spiritual life. 
Christ has " made all meats clean " (Mark vii. 19). The principle and power of his 
religion consists in "grace," and not in fanciful distinctions connected with food. 
" The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking * (Rom. xiv. 17). No conscious- 
ness of external observances can ever "profit" a man spiritually. Only the "grace" 
of God, given by his Spirit, can regenerate and ennoble the human soul. We must 
therefore forsake the materialistic "teachings" of Judaism for the spiritual doctrines 
of Christianity. 

II. Afl regards our sin offering. (Vers. 10 — 13.) Our "Altar" is Christ (ver. 
10), and he is also our Sacrifice " for sin * (ver. 12). He is at once High Priest, 
Altar, and Victim. Under the Levitical law, while the priests were allowed to 
partake of many of the sacrifices, there were certain sin offerings of which they were 
expressly forbidden to eat (Lev. vi. 30). Those, e.g. which were presented on the 
great annual Day of Atonement were wholly consumed by fire " without the camp." 
This ordinance typified the fact that Christ, the true Sin Offering, was to suffer for 
us " without the gate " of Jerusalem ; and that, if we would participate in the 
atonement which he has made, we must voluntarily renounce the Jewish Church 
from which he was expelled. The law of the tabernacle forbade those who remained 
in connection with the camp of Judaism to eat of the flesh of any sin offering the 
blood of which had been presented within the tabernacle ; but every one who worships 
before the true altar which has been set up on Calvary is encouraged freely to partake 
of the flesh of Christ, which ho has "given for the life of the world." To cleave to 
the Law, therefore, is to reject the gospel. If we would oat of the real sin offering 
which has been provided under the new covenant — i.e. obtain the blessings of pardon 
and peace, of access and sanctification, which the atonement of Jesus has purchased 
— we must "go forth unto him without the camp." 

in. As regards our thank offebikgs. (Vers. 15, 16.) These are not to be 
presented any longer through the medium of the Aaronical priesthood and of the 
Levitical oblations. Christ's people are to offer them "through him" as Mediator, 
and depending for their acceptance upon his atonoment and intercession. So soon 
as we partake of the New Testament sin offering, we are ourselves constituted " a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ " (1 Pet. ii. 6). The great substantive thank offering which the believer 

2 resents is himself (Rom. xii. 1 ; 2 Cor. viiL 5). But tho man who has Riven 
imself to the Lord will also offer : 1. Words of praise. (Ver. 15.) The most direct 
means by which we can honour God is publicly to "make confession to his Name" 
in words of faith and songs of adoration. When the spirit of praise takes root 
within the soil of the heart, it will spread its buds and blossoms over all tho soul, 
and adorn the " lips " with its " fruit." 2. Works of piety. (Ver. 16.) These are 
spiritual sacrifices also. Christianity is eminently a practical religion, and regards 
every deed of charity done for Jesus' sake as a sweet and holy psalm. The truly 
grateful heart is always generous, and " willing to communicate " for the relief of 
brethren who are in need. And " God is well pleased " with every act of beneficence 
done out of gratitude for his grace. He accepts such as a " sacrifice " offered to 
himself. 

IV. As regards our SPIRITUAL cmzENSHiP. (Ver. 14.) Very soon, now, Jerusalem 
and its temple were to be razed to their foundations ; and the entire Jewish polity, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, thus to be brought to a perpetual end. But that event 
would entail but small loss upon the Christian Hebrews, if only they remained steadfast 
in the faith. For, in embracing the. gospel, they had transferred their affections from 
the earthly Jerusalem to the heavenly. Not only so, but all believers— Jew and 
Gentile alike — must " go forth unto Jesus without the camp," in the sense of living a 
life of separation from the prevailing spirit of the world. The believer is to cultivate 
habits of reserve in reference to earthly pursuits and interests. His " citizenship is in 
heaven" (Phil. iii. 20). He looks beyond even the kingdom of grace to that of glory. 
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He knows that the whole visible order of things in this world shall pass away, and just 
as completely as the Jewish polity has already done. And he anticipates for himself a 
permanent home in the New Jerusalem that shall " couie down out of heaven from 
God." 

Conclusion. Seeing we possess such transcendent privileges *' outside the camp," let 
us bear patiently the " reproach " of Christ We must bo content to appear " singular " 
for his sake. We must be willing to be ostracized by the world on account of our love 
for him. The spirit of devotion to Jesus will bo always diametrically opposed to the 
prevailing spirit of the ungodly. But what an honour to be permitted to suffer with 
him ! And " if we endure, we shall also reign with him." 

Vers. 17 — 19. — Duty to present pastors. In ver. 7 the apostle had exhorted the • 
Hebrews to honour the memory of their deceased ministers. But, if this was a duty 
incumbent on them, it was equally their duty to reuder Christian obedience to their 
living spiritual guides. (These precepts connected with the pastoral relation remind us 
that even in the earliest times the Churches possessed a definite organization, and were 
presided over by regularly appointed spiritual office-bearers. A twofold duty towards 
their leaders is pointed out in these verses. 

I. To obey them. (Ver. 17.) The spiritual government of the Church is an ordi- 
nance of Christ, and a means of grace to his people. It is not, howevor, a despotic 
government. Pastors and presbyters are simply to administer tho Law of Christ. 
They may not demand submission to what is based only upon their own will or 
caprice. But, within tho limits of their rightful authority, they are to be honoured 
and obeyed. Their public teaching is to be received with a view to personal edification. 
Their private pastoral admonitions are to be accepted as " an excellent oil n (Ps. cxli. 5). 
The censures of the Church, administered after conviction of scandalous sin, are to bo 
submitted to, not as a penance, but as a means of spiritual benefit. The exhortation 
of this verse is needed in our own time. The present age is characterized not only by a 
healthy independence of thought, but also by an unhealthy impatience of legitimate 
authority — at once in the family, in the state, and in the Church. Yet there must 
be both government and discipline in every ecclesiastical society ; and the proper 
administration of such is indispensable to the order and purity of the Church, if not 
even to her visible existence. In the latter part of the verse some reasous and motives 
are presented by which to enforce this duty of obedience in spiritual things. 1. The 
solemn work of the fastor. He u watches in behalf of your souls." If the Church 
ruler be worthy of his office, he will be full of vigilant solicitude for the salvation of 
the people whom the Lord Jesus has committed to his care. He will take trouble for 
their souls. He will seek to know the flock personally — their individual condition, 
character, and needs. He will try to establish true sympathy between himself and 
them. He will watch, that he may teach and warn and comfort with a view to their 
salvation. 2. His responsibility to the chief Shepherd. Every minister knows that he 
" shall give accouut." In his private communion with his Master he ought from time 
to time to report to him upon the condition of his charge. And he must not forget 
that at the end of the days, when the Son of man shall separate the sheep from the 
goats, he shall address to him the solemn question, " Where is the flock that was given 
thee, thy beautiful flock ? w (Jer. xiii. 20). 3. The hurtful recoil upon the souls of the 
people if they fail in obedience. A spirit of docility in the congregation will encourage 
its spiritual guides to do their responsible work with cheerfulness and joy. But when 
there is resistance to counsel and contumacy under discipline, the heart of tho pastor 
will become cast down ; he will be prone to feel his work irksome, and to do it " with 
grief," if indeed he be not tempted to abandon it altogether. And such a frame of 
mind in him will react in turn upon the congregation. A dejected minister will be 
more or less inefficient. The people will suffer much spirituailoss, for which they cau 
only have themselves to blame. 

II. To pray fob them. (Yen. 18, 19.) In the verse preceding, the apostle has had 
in view the anxieties and burdens of the Christian ministry ; so he now requests the 
prayers of the Hebrews for the pastors of the Church, and specially for himself. Here, 
for the first time in the course of this Epistle, the author— whoever ho was — allows his 
personality to appear. He claims to stand in a pastoral relation to the Hebrews, not 
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only on the ground of fonner intercourse, bat in virtue of this letter, which he nas 
-weighted with precious instruction and affectionate appeal. Now, if apostles and 
inspired men felt the need of the intercessions of the Church, how earnestly ought she 
to pray for her ordinary pastors and teachers 1 And a congregation should not only 
implore Divine grace for " our beloved pastor " — a duty which is sometimes done in a 
spirit of parochial selfishness ; we should also embrace in our intercessions the ministers 
of all the congregations with which we are associated in Church fellowship, and all the 
Lord's servants in the gospel everywhere. The writer advances two considerations in 
support of his request. 1. His purity of conduct. (Ver. 18.) He had the testimony 
of "a good conscience ; " and yet he yearned for the sympathy of his brethren in all 
his labours and sufferings. Jewish zealots might asperse his motives and defame his 
character ; bnt the prayers of his fellow-Christians would fortify him against such trials. 
And the Church ought still to pray for her godly pastors, that they may have grace M to 
live honestly in all things," preserving "a mod conscience 9 ' in keeping their own hearts, 
in maintaining habits of study, in faithfully preaching the gospel, and in watching for 
souls by means of pastoral work. 2. His desire to revisit the Christian Hebrews. 
(Ver. 19.)] Th* *nter had resided among them at some former period, and he strongly 
wished to return to them so soon as circumstances might permit. He solicits their 
prayers, that the hindrances presently in his way may be removed. He makes this 
request very earnestly, and as a great personal favour to himself. We are reminded 
here, accordingly, that prayer is one of the powers which co-operate in the government 
of the world. The author of this Epistle was persuaded that the almighty energy of 
God is roused into action by the supplications of his people. He was quite sure that 
human prayers, not less than human deeds, are a factor in the Divine government. So 
he begged that the "voice" of the Church might " rise like a fountain for him night 
and day." 

Vers. 20, 21. — Concluding prayer for the Hebrews. The apostle, having earnestly 
requested the prayers of the Christian Jews for himself, proceeds to plead for them at 
the throne of the heavenly grace. He virtually says, M Fray for me, brethren ; I pray 
for you." And what a wonderful prayer is this 1 How brief, yet how comprehen: ive ; 
how exquisitely simple, vet how deeply sublime! It is a benediction as well as a 

Setition. And it is so richly coloured with the doctrine which the writer has been 
iscussing that it reads almost like a summary of the Epistle. Consider — 
L The title under which God is addressed. m The God of peace." This is a 
Pauline expression. Outside of this book it occurs only in the writings of Paul The 
appellation is profoundly suggestive. God is u the God of peace " (I) in his own being 
and character — he loves peace, and it dwells within him ; (2) in his moral adminis- 
tration, the end of which is to work peace in the world, and within the hearts of men. 
These Hebrews lived during a time of political turmoil and of religious persecution ; 
but the apostle directs their thoughts to the Lord that " sitteth upon the flood," who 
" will bless his people with peace. 1 * There are some very solemn and terrible passages 
in tills Epistle about the sin and doom of apostates ; but the writer points us once more 
to the rainbow of grace shining in front of the gloom, and tells us how the hands of 
44 the God of peace" have bended it 

II. The special redemptive act here celebrated. It is that of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus — an event not referred to elsewhere in the Epistle. The God who 
works peace had sent his Son to obey and suffer and die for man's sin ; and the same 
God had brought him again from the dead, and confirmed him in his high dignity as 
" the great Shepherd of the sheep." Throughout this prayer of benediction the writer 
seems to have in view Isa. lxiii. 11 — 14, ana to think of the Lord Jesus by contrast 
with Moses, and the other shepherds of ancient Israel. Jacob and Joseph, Moses and 
Aaron, Samuel and David, had all been true M shepherds of his fiock ;" but the Lord 
Jesus is u the great Shepherd." The Hebrews were to cherish the memory of their own 
former pastors (ver. 7), and they had other pastors set over them now (ver. 17) ; but the 
Lord Jesus, the crucified and risen One, was ever their chief Pastor. He had laid down 
his life as " the good Shepherd," but in rising from the dead and ascending to heaven 
he had shown himself to be " the great Shepherd." On every account he is entitled to 
be called " great ; " e$. because all t)ie prophets spoke of bixn, because all former true 
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shepherds were tvpes of him, because he is himself mighty to save, and because of 
the vastness of the flock over which he shall preside. Here In particular, however, 
the apostle calls him " great " because he has sealed the new and " eternal covenant " 
with his " blood." That blood was the blood of God himself (Acts xz. 28) ; and so 
the covenant confirmed with such a costly sacrifice cannot but be everlasting. Not 
only so, but the Lord Jesus died, not merely as a federal offering ; he died as a Sin 
Offering. His death completed the fulfilment of the covenant stipulations on his and 
our part ; and, as we know that God also will be faithful to the treaty on his aide, we 
are sure it shall stand for ever. Christ is " the Mediator of the new covenant" and 
" the great Shepherd of the sheep," through virtue of the merit of his blood. 

1IL The bpibitual blessing prayed fob. (Ver. 21.) It is the gift of perfect 
sanctification, a blessing that had been expressly promised and guaranteed in connection 
with the new covenant (Jer. xxxi. 83, 34). The God who has elevated the Lord Jesus 
to be the Head of the final dispensation is both ablo and willing to perform his own 
covenant promise. "Make you perfect;" «.e. put you into order, restore you, equip 
you. Naturally, every man needs to have his soul reorganised before he can learn to 
do God's will. And sometimes a good man requires, as many of these Hebrew believers 
did, a second conversion. The apostle prays that their equipment may be thorough ; 
that it may be a deep and comprehensive work within the soul, wrought there by the 

}x>wer of the Holy Ghost, and which shall bear fruit outwardly in a career of perfect 
loiiness that shall be " well-pleasing in God's sight" It is not enough to practise 
only some of the virtues of the Christian character; we must be "perfect in every good 
thing" — in worship and work, in thought and feeling, in body and spirit The rulo 
of our perfect equipment is " his will" — the mind of God as made known to us in Holy 
Scripture. And the medium by which it is accomplished is " through Jesus Christ " 
— by means of his gracious operations upon the heart by his Spirit. Perfect holiness 
in man is all of his creation : not by his doctrine merely, or by faith in him ; but 
through himself, and by virtue of the believer's union to him. 

IV. The doxology'with which the fbateb closes. "To whom" — t.e . as we 
tako it, to " the God of peace " who is addressed in the prayer. And yet, when " tlio 
glory " is ascribed to him, it is given to all the three Divine Persons — to God the 
Father, who " brought again our Lord Jesus from the dead ; " to God the Son, 
" the great Shepherd of the sheep" and Mediator of "the eternal covenant;" and 
to God the Spirit, the executive of the Deity, who personally "worketh in us" 
and " makes us perfect." This doxology is the language of spiritual instinct ; and, 
being such, it is irrepressible. So soon as any human heart really apprehends that 
Jehovah is " the God of peace," and feels grateful for his unspeakable gift of " the 
great Shepherd," and accepts the blessings of " the eternal covenant," and becomes 
conscious of the transforming influence of grace within itself, — how is that heart to be 
restrained from breaking forth into adoring praise, and from uttering the desire that 
the Divine glory should be universal and eternal? May our souls be in such full 
sympathy with this prayer of benediction as to join with emphasis in the apostle's 
rapturous and fervent " Amen"! 

Vers. 22 — 25. — Last words. If the previous part of this chapter Is of the nature of 
a postscript, these closing verses seem to be a second and briefer postscript appended 
to the first. The apostle's loving heart lingers fondly over the close of the letter, and 
prolongs its last words. 

I. He craves a kindly reception fob the Epistle. (Ver. 22.) Although his 
book is an inspired message, he does not urge its Divine authority as the reason why 
it should be carefully studied. He rather solicits the Hebrews as his " brethren," and 
" for love's sake," to " bear with the word of exhortation." It is interesting to mark 
the description of the book which is thus given by its author. The theologian deals 
with it as a profound theological treatise ; the expositor regards it as the New Testament 
counterpart of the Book of Leviticus ; but the writer himself calls it simply a " word 
of exhortation." But when we study the structure of the Epistle, we find that this 
description, although modest, is most appropriate. What is often spoken of as the 
doctrinal part (ch. i. 1— x. 18) is itself full also of earnest expostulations and warnings; 
and these but prepare theway for the prolonged and solemn practical appeal of the 
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closing chapters (x. 19 to the end). The Epistle was written for the purpose of 
pressing upon its readers the duty of unflinching loyalty to Christ. " The key-note 
of it is struck and heard throughout in the hortatory parts, to which the doctrinal 
elements are subservient" (Dr. A. B. Davidson). The apostle might have enforced his 
request in this verse by many weighty reasons ; but he mentions only one, viz. the 
brevity of the Epistle. He had written " in few words " — few, as compared with (1) 
the extent and importance of the subject; tfft his own burning interest in it, which 
would have made it easy for him to dilate ; (3) the gravity of the crisis in relation to 
the spiritual life of the Hebrews. But he had rigorously condensed his matter, that 
his readers might not be deterred from the study of the Epistle, or their patience 
exhausted before the close of the argument It was desirable that when it should be 
read aloud in their Churches — a task which would occupy less than an hour — the last 
words of it should leave the people longing rather than loathing. And what a marvel 
of condensation is this book to the Hebrews! During the preparation of these 
homilies, the writer has had his conviction of the plenary inspiration of the Epistle 
greatly deepened, — especially in view of its wealth of holy thought, its lucid expositions 
and arguments, its rhetorical splendour, its singular spiritual elevation, and its living 
power to pierce the heart and conscience. What a blank there would have been in 
Holy Scripture had this book, which is the key to the entire Levitical system, been 
excluded from the canon I Had such a calamity been allowed to happen, the New 
Testament would have been utterly silent about the priesthood of Christ — this great 
theme being dealt with exclusively in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

II. He sends kindly tidings and greetings. (Vers. 23, 24.) Cheering news is 
given about Timothy ; he " hath been set at liberty." The expression seems to imply 
that this beloved spiritual "son" of Paul had been in prison and had been discharged. 
It was the writer's intention, should Timothy and ho meet, that the two should together 
visit the Hebrews. (This reference to Timothy, as well as the salutations in ver. 24, 
have been eagerly canvassed by commentators, in their vain endeavours to arrive at 
certainty regarding the author of the Epistle, the place of its composition, and the 
Churches to which it was addressed.) The apostle? greetings are sent through tho 
members to the spiritual rulers, as if to remind us that it is the members of congrega- 
tions that constitute the Church, and not their pastors alone. Still, the apostle is 
careful to give honour to the office-bearers: he has already exhorted tho people to 
" obey " them (ver. 17), and now be sends his farewell salutation first to them. " They 
of Italy" refers to the greetings of Italian brethren ; but it cannot be determined from 
tho words whether the Epistle was sent from Italy or to Italy. Suoh Christian 
courtesies as those of ver. 24 are not to be dismissed as mere formalities. They remind 
us of the duty of loving our brethren in the Lord everywhere. Spiritual love is 
international It is cosmopolitan. Wherever Christians arc, our hearts should warm 
to them. Salutations like those before us derive their value (1) from the character of 
the sender, and (2) from their substance. Here we have the affectionate messages of 
a great apostle, or at least of an eminent apostolical man — the author of one of the 
noblest of the Epistles of the New Testament. And his greetings are not empty 
compliments. He has shown himself on every page of his letter to be deeply in 
earnest, and to have a heart brimful of loving solicitude for the souls of those to whom 
he writes. Let us learn, accordingly, the duty of courtesy and kindliness in our 
Christian intercourse. "As ye enter into the house, salute it " (Matt x. 12). 

III. He closes with the Pauline benediction. (Ver. 25.) The same form of 
blessing is used bv Paul at the close of every one of his thirteen letters ; and, apparently 
because Paul had already appronriated this form, none of the other writers of New 
Testament Epistles conclude with any expression which is at all similar. This fact 
seems to corroborate the opinion that this anonymous Epistle is to be ascribed to the 
Apostlo Paul, so far as regards the authorship of Its thoughts, and although it may have 
received its literary form from another mind and hand. The final adieu is brief; but it 
could not bo richer or more comprehensive. The word " grace " expresses the sum of 
all blessing, both temporal and spiritual The author desires for his dear readers grace 
of every kind— efficacious (trace, preventing grace, co-operating grace, habitual grace. 
For grace blesses with pardon. It purifies from sin. It comforts amid sorrow. It 
strengthens for duty. And it will at length ripen into glory. 
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HOMILIES BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Vers. 1 — 3. — BrotJierly love, H Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to," 
etc. The writer now proceeds to exhort his readers to the practice of sundry Christian 
virtues. He begins by enjoining the maintenance and manifestation of brotherly 
love. 

L The maihtenakoe of brotherly love. "Let brotherly love continue." 1. 
That this affection existed is implied. That it had been exercised in former times is 
clear from ch. x. 32—34. That it was existent and active at the time when this 
Epistle was written appears from oh. vi. 10. 2. That this affection was imperilled is 
also implied. There are several things which may check the growth and extinguish 
the life of brotherly love. (1) Diversity of opinion. We are each gifted with 
individuality; we sometimes look at things from different standpoints; we arrive at 
different conclusions. This is the case in the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, 
and in other matters. Differences of opinion sometimes lead to differences of feeling, 
to coldness and estrangement. (2) Diversity of gifts. The great Master gives to one 
man five talents, to another two, and to another one. There is danger that pride in 
those of superior gifts, or envy in those who are less gifted, may crush this holy 
affection. (3) Misunderstandings may arise amongst Christian brethren and blight 
their love of each other. 3. That this affection should be maintained, " Let brotherly 
love continue." Let it remain. Guard against those things which endanger its exis- 
tence. Cherish it. This love of the brethren is not to be limited to those who belong 
to the same ecclesiastical community, or to those who hold the same views of Christian 
doctrine ; it should embrace all the disciples of the Lord Jesus. " Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness." The importance of maintaining 
this affection is manifest from many Divine utterances (John xiii. 34, 35 ; xv. 12, 17 ; 
1 John Hi. 11, 14—18 ; iv. 7, 8, 11, 20, 21). 

II. The manifestation of brotherly love. Two forms in which this affection 
should be expressed are adduced in our text. 1. Hospitality towards strangers, " Be 
not forgetful to entertain strangers : for thereby some have entertained angels unawares." 
Consider: (1) The duty. Hospitality is frequentlv enjoined and commended in the 
Bible (Matt. x. 40—42 ; xxv. 34—46 ; Luke x. 4—7 ; Rom. xii. 13 ; 1 Tim. iiL 2 ; 
Titus i. 8 ; 1 Pet. iv. 9). " The primitive Christians," says Calmet, " considered one 
principal part of their duty to consist in showing hospitality to strangers. They were, 
in fact, so ready in discharging this duty, that the very heathen admired them for it. 
They were hospitable to all strangers, but especially to those who were of the house- 
hold of faith. Believers scarcely ever travelled without letters of communion, which 
testified the purity of their faith, and procured for them a favourable reception wherever 
the Name of Jesus Christ was known." In the parable of the good Samaritan the 
great Teacher presented to his disciples a perfect example of Christian hospitality. (2) 
The motive by which we are encouraged to perform this duty. " For thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares." There is a reference to Abraham (Gen. xviii.) and 
to Lot (Gen. xix.). Many a guest has proved as an angel to his entertainers, brighten- 
ing the home by his presence, and leaving behind him precious memories and saving 
influences. The kindness we have shown to strangers has often come back to us with 
compound interest, and in higher and holier forms. Therefore, " forget not to show love 
unto strangers." 2. Sympathy towards sufferers, " Remember them that are in bonds, 
as bound with them ; and them which suffer adversity, as being yourselves also in the 
body." Notice two points : (1) The obligation. " Remember them/ 1 etc. All who are 
distressed should be remembered tenderly, sympathized with heartily, and succoured as 
far as opportunity will allow. " Weep with them that weep." " Bear ye one another's 
burdens, etc (2) The consideration presented as an incitement to the fulfilment of 
this obligation. " As being yourselves also in the body." We are not beyond the reach 
of persecution or distress. Wo may be called to suffer as some of our Christian 
brethren are now suffering, and then we should need the sympathy which they now 
require. Here is a beautiful example of this sympathy. "1 nomas Samson was a 
working miner, and working hard for his bread. The captain of the mine said to him 
on one occasion, ' Thomas, I've got an easier berth for you, where there is compara- 
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tively little 

you think " 

and ho is not 

Will you let him have the berth?' The captain, pleased with his generosity, sent for 

Tregoney, and gave him the berth. Thomas was gratified, and added, ' I can work a 

little longer yet.' "— W. J. 

Ver. 5. — Christian contentment enjoined and encouraged. " Let your conversation 
bo without covetou8ne88," etc Our subject naturally falls into two main branches. 

I. Thb duty to which wb abb summoned. This duty is here stated negatively 
and positively. 1. Frcedomfrom the love of money. a Let your conversation be without 
covetousness." Revised Version, "Be ye free from the love of money." This is a sin 
to which many are very prone, and the descendants of Jacob, to some of whom this 
letter was addressed, as much, or perhaps more so, than others. It is an exceedingly 
insidious and perilous sin. It does not carry any outward and visible stigma, as some 
sins da They who are guilty of it mav be respectable in appearance, maintain a good 
reputation in society, and retain their position in the communion of the Christian 
Church, while the vigour and health and even the very life of their Christian character 
are being subtly consumed by it. There is no sin more destructive of spiritual life, or 
more fatal to the highest and divinest things in man. It quenches the nobler aspira- 
tions of the souL It degrades the soul itself until, oblivious of its high calling, and 
looking simply upon material or perishable possessions, man says, " Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry." And it is 
the prolific parent of other sins, " the root of all kinds of evil M (1 Tim. vi. 10). Let us 
endeavour to bo free from this ensnaring and destructive sin. 2. Contentment with 
present possessions. " Be content with such things as ye have." Ward Beecher says 
well, " it is not to be the content of indifference, of indolence, of unambitious stupidity, 
but the content of industrious fidelity. When men are building the foundations of vast 
structures, they must needs labour far below the surface and in disagreeable conditions. 
But every course of stone which they lay raises them higher ; and at length, when they 
reach the surface, they have laid such solid rock under them that they need not fear 
now to carry up their walls, through towering stories, till they overlook the whole 
neighbourhood. A man proves himself fit to go higher who shows that he is faithful 
whero he is. A man that will not do well in his present place because he longs to lie 
higher, is fit neither to be where he is nor yet above it : he is already too high, and 
should be put lower." When we consider how few our real needs are, we may well 
cultivate contentment " with such things as we have." M Having food and raiment, let 
us therewith be content." And contentment is blessed. It softens our privations and 
sweetens our provisions.. " Contentment will make a cottage look as fair as a palace. 
He is not a poor man that hath but little, but he is a poor man that wants much." In 
St. Paul we have an illustrious example of this virtue : " I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content," etc. (Phil. iv. 11 — 13). Like him, let us seek to 
learn this lesson completely, and to practise this virtue constantly " in him that 
strengtheneth " us. 

II. Thb fact bt which we abb enooubaged to fulfil this duty. "For he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee." These exact words do not occur in 
the sacred Scriptures ; but the sentiment is frequently expressed therein (cL Deut. 
xxxi. 6 ; Josh. L 5 ; 1 Chron. xxviiL 20). Extraordinary is the emphasis of expression 
in this assurance. No less than five negatives are employed by the writer to give force 
to this one brief yet blessed promise. The argument of the text is this, that the 
abiding presence of God with us is a sufficient reason for contentment It is so because 
his presence guarantees : L The supply qfaU our need. We have all things in him; 
e.g. : (1) Provision (Ps. lxxxiv. 11 ; Matt vi. 25—34). (2) Protection (Pa. cxxL 1 ; 
Horn. viiL 31 ; 1 Pet. iiL 13). (3) Guidance (Ps. lxxiii. 23, 24'; Prov. iiL 6, 6). << My 
God shall fully supply every need of yours, according to his riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus." 2. The sanctification of our portion. His gracious presence will sweeten the 
poorest fare, and cheer the most depressed condition, and exalt the lowliest circum- 
stances. To his faithful suffering servants his presence transformed a loathsome 
dungeon into a palace beautiful (Acts xvL 24, 26). It is stated that Seneca said to 
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Polybius, " Never complain of thy bard fortune so long as Caesar is thy friend." How 
much, more may we say to every true Christian, " Never complain of such things as you 
have so long as you have God for your Portion " ! 

" The rich man in his wealth confides. 
But in my God my trust abides. 

Laugh as ye will, I hold 
This one thing fast that he hath taught : 
Who trusts in God shall want for naught 

Yes, Lord : thou art as rich to-day 
As thou hast been, and shall be aye ; 

I rest on thee alone. 
Thy riches to my soul be given, 
And 'tis enough for earth and heavon ! " 

(Hans Sachs.) 

W.J. 

Ver. 6. — A triumphant assurance. " So that wc may boldly say, The Lord is my 
Helper," etc The writer in our text adopts the language of Ps. cxviii. 6. Three 
distinct, yet closely related topics for meditation are suggested. 

I. Man's need of help. What a dependent creature is man ! Mark this in the 
different stages of his life. 1. How utterly helpless in infancy J 2. How needy in 
youth! Instruction, direction, counsel, support, are indispensable to youthful life, if it 
is to grow into usefulness unto men and acceptability unto God. 3. How dependent in 
manhood I No one is independent. Even the wealthiest, the wisest, the mightiest, 
cannot stand alone. We need help (1) from each other. " We are members one of 
another." " The members should have the same care one for another " (cf. 1 Cor. xiii.) 
We need help (2) from God. " He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; ... for 
in him we live, and move, and have our being." It was truly said by Fenelon, " God 
has but to withdraw his hand which bears us, to plunge us back into the abyss of our 
nothingness, as a stone suspended in the air falls by its own weight the moment it 
ceases to be held." 4. How imbecile in old aye! This is often a " second childhood," 
a season of almost complete dependence upon others both physically and mentally. 
5. There are times, when man specially feels his need of help. In affliction we feel 
our need of patience ; in sorrow, of consolation ; in perplexity, of guidance, etc. 

II. God's provision of help. God has put it into our hearts to help each other. 
Many are the ways in which this is done ; e.y, by sympathy, by counsel, by gifts, etc. 
But God himself is the great Helper. A helper does not do everything lor us. He 
supplements our weakness with his strength ; our ignorance and inexperience with his 
wisdom. We must do our part, and he will not fail in his. Consider what a glorious 
Helper God is. 1. He it all-sufficient. His wisdom is infinite. The treasures of his 
grace are inexhaustible. It is conceivable that the sun, after the lapse of many and 
vast ages, may become dark and cold, or that the waters of old ocean may be drank up ; 
but it is impossible and inconceivable that the infinite resources of our Divine Helper 
should ever fail. 2. He is ever-available* We cannot seek him and discover that he 
is inaccessible to us. We cannot approach him inopportunely. He is M a very present 
Help in trouble." "Call upon me in the day of trouble : I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me." 3. He is ever-yracious. His willingness to help is as great and as 
constant as his ability. Man varies in his moods: to-day he is genial and kind, 
to-morrow he is cold and harsh. But God is ever merciful, ever disposed to help and 
bless his creatures. 

IIL The believer's assurance of the help of God. m So that we may boldly say, 
The Lord is my Helper ; I will not fear : what shall man do unto me ? " 1. This 
confidence rests upon the promise of GocL " He hath said, I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee" (ver. 6). His promises are perfectly reliable. " God is not a man, that 
he should lie ; neither the son of man," etc (Numb, xxiii. 19). " Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away." "The Scripture cannot be 
broken." " He abideth faithful ; for he cannot deny himself." His promise, then, is an 
immovable basis for our confidence. 2, This confidence inspires the courage of the 
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leliever. " The Lord is my Helper; I will not few: what shall man do unto mo?" 
The man oyer whom God caste his shield is invulnerable. " If God be for us, who can 
be against us? " " Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good?" No crafty foe can elude the vigilance of his eye; no subtle scheme can 
surprise his infinite mind ; no strong antagonist can cope with his almighty arm. If he 
is our Helper, man cannot injure us. If he is our Helper, our resources cannot fail. If 
he is our Helper, we may pursue our life-path chanting cheerfully, u God is our Refuge 
and Strength, a very present Help in trouble," etc. (Ps. xlvi.). — W. J. 

Ver. 8. — The unchangeableness of Jesus Christ. " Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever." The Lord Jesus Christ is unchangeable — 

I. Ik his Person. " Our Lord's Godhead is the seat of his personality. The Son of 
Mary is not a distinct human person mysteriously linked with the Divine nature of 
the eternal Word. The Person of the Son of Mary is Divine and eternal. It is none 
other than the Person of the Word." 1 This personality is immutable. This has been 
already asserted by the writer of this Epistle : tf Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth," etc. (ch. i. 10 — 12). He is " the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever " in his great attributes — his eternity, spirituality, omniscience, 
omnipotence, etc. He is the same in his perfect and blessed character— in his right- 
eousness and faithfulness, his love and mercy, his forbearance and tenderness, etc. In 
this respect how vast is the difference between him and us! We are ever changing in 
many respects. Our outward appearances, the particles of which our bodies are com- 
posed, the opinions which we entertain, the experiences which we pass through, the 
characters which we are forming, — all these change. But he is sublimely unchangeable, 
eternally and infinitely perfect. 

II. In his Word. The teaching of our Lord, like his personality, continues and 
changes not. His words are true, vital, suited to the conditions and needs of human 
nature and life. More than eighteen centuries have passed away since they were 
uttered ; but they have lost none of their clearness, or freshness, or force. They arc 
si ill the great fountains of religious light to our race. And the noblest human spirits 
still say to him, " Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life." 
It has been well said by Dr. Parker, " Plato's definitions are practically forgotten, 
but the Nazarene's words intermingle with universal civilization. A great composer 
said he was spending a long time over his work because he intended it to live long, but 
this Galilean peasant talks extemporaneously, as if simply answering the question of 
the hour ; yet his words float over all generations, and are prized by men to-day as if 
they had been addressed exclusively to themselves. These ' sayings ' are not local 
lamps, but suns set in the firmament commanding the range of all nations. ... In 
Christ's ' sayings ' there was always something beyond — a qaickening sense that the 
words were but the surface of the thought ; there was nothing to betoken conclusion, 
much less exhaustion ; there was ever a luminous opening even on the clouds that lay 
deepest along the horizon, which invited the spectator to advance and behold yet fuller 
visions " (' Ecce Deus '). How different is the teaching of Jesus Christ from the 
changing opinions, speculations, and theories of men— even of distinguished men I Of 
every province of human thought and investigation we may truthfully say— 

" Our little systems have their day ; 
They have thoir day, and cease to be." 

But Jesus said," " Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away." " The Word of God liveth and abideth. ... The Word of the Lord abideth 
for ever." 

III. In his work. Part of his great work was perfectly and splendidly accomplished 
while ho was upon earth. The work which was given him to do upon earth, says 
Dr. Wardlaw, " was the expiation of human guilt, and the provision of a righteousness 
for the justification of the ungodly ; the laying of the groundwork of man's redemption 
— the foundation on which might rest together the glory of God and the hopes of 
sinners. But his mediatorial work did not cease then. It does not properly terminate 

1 Dr. Liddon's ' Divinity of our Lord.' 
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till ' the end come/ when he shall have accomplished all the ends for which his offico 
as Mediator had been assumed." 

"Ho who for man their Surety stood, 
And poured on earth his precious blood, 
Pursues in heaven his mighty plan ; 
The Saviour and the Friend of man." 

(Logan.) 

Many of the miracles which he wrought when upon earth arc illustrations, parables, of 
the work which he is ever performing in human spirits. 1. As Saviour of sinners he 
is the same. The cross upon which be gave himself in death for us has lost none of its 
ancient power. By his glorious gospel and his Holy Spirit he is still convincing men 
of sin, drawing them to himself, and imparting to them pardon and peace, liberty and 
joy. 2. As the Helper of his people he is the same. " He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them " (ch. vii. 25). " Christ's perpetual presentation of himself before the 
Father," says Canon Liddon, " is that which constitutes his intercession." He is in 
the presence of God as our Representative, our Advocate, and our Friend. 

From the unchangeableness of Jesus Christ we infer : 1. That he is essentially Divine. 
All created beings change. This is one thing in which each and all of them are alike. 
We are different to-day from what we were yesterday, and to-morrow we shall differ 
from what we are to-day. Immutability belongs only to God (cf. ch. i. 10 — 12). 2. That 
he is worthy of our utmost confidence. If he were fickle, changeable in his character and 
purposes, loving man to-day and regarding him with indifference to-morrow, how could 
we trust him ? Nay, if it were even possible for him to change, how could we calmly 
and confidently commit our souls to him ? But seeing that he is what he is in his 
character and in his relation to us, and that he is " the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever," we may repose in him the fullest confidence of our being. 3. That the success 
of his cause is assured. In the preceding verso we were reminded of the death of 
Christian ministers and elders ; but the great Head of the Church ever liveth and is 
ever the same. " He shall not fail, nor be discouraged," etc (Isa. xlii. 4).— W. J. 

Ver. 10. — TJie Christian altar. " We have an altar, whereof they have no right to 
cat," etc. Here are three points which require notice. 

I. The Christian altar. " We have an altar." Ono of the positions which the 
writer of this Epistle endeavours to establish is this, that by the renunciation of 
Judaism these Hebrew Christians had not lost anything of real value, or that the good 
in Judaism was perfected in Christianity. He shows that in Jesus Christ, the Head of 
the Christian dispensation, they had One far greater than Moses, by whom the elder 
economy was given. For giving up the Levitical priesthood there was far more than 
compensation in the possession of an interest in the great High Priest. Moreover, the 
tabernacle in which our great High Priest appears for us is " greater and more perfect " 
than either the tabernacle in the wilderness or the temple at Jerusalem. And in our text 
he points out that Christians have also an altar with its provisions and blessings. By 
this altar we understand the cross upon which our Lord offered himself a Sacrifice for 
human sin. 1 1. On this altar the perfect Sacrifice was offered. (Wc have already dealt 
with the perfection of Christ's sacrifice in our homilies on ch. x. 5 — 10, and 12, ltf.) 
2. This altar has superseded all other altars. The perfection of this sacrifice rendered 
its repetition unnecessary, and abolished for ever the imperfect and typical sacrifices of 
the earlier dispensation (cf. ch. vii. 27 ; z. 10 — 18). 

II. The provision which this altar furnishes. The writer speaks of eating of 
this altar. The reference is to the fact that certain portions of some of the sacrifices 
under the Mosaic economy were eaten by the priests, and certain by the Lcvitcs also 
(cf. Lev. vi 14—18, 24—30; vii. ; Numb, xviii. 8—11 ; 1 Cor. ix. 13). The provision 
from the Christian altar is Jesus Christ himself, the great Sacrifice. By faith " we become 
partakers of Christ; 91 we appropriate him as the Life and the Sustenance of the soul. 
Our Lord said, "I am the living Bread which came down out of heaven : if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever," etc. (John vi. 51 — 58). 1. This provision is 
spiritual. Not of the literal or material flesh and blood of Jesus do we eat and drink ; 

1 For the various interpretations of this altar, see Alford, in loco. 
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but by faith we become partakers of his mind, his feelings, his principles, his spirit, his 
life, himself. Hence St Paul writes, " I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me," etc 
(Gal. ii. 20). Again, " Christ our Life " (Col. iii. 3, 4). 2. This provision is delightful. 
To those who are healthy the eating of suitable provision Is not only necessary and 
satisfying, but pleasurable. It gratifies the palate. The spiritual appropriation of 
Christ is joy-inspiring. In Christianity we have "a feast of fat things. 3. This 
provision is free, and free to all. Some of the Levitical sacrifices belonged to the 
sacrificing priest only, others only to the priest and Levites. But all may come to 
Christ by faith, and partake of the inestimable benefits of his (great sacrifice.' " Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters," etc. (Isa. lv. 1, 2 ; Bev. zxii. 17), 

III. The exclusion of bomb from participatiok in this provision. "Whereof 
they have no right to eat which serve the tabernacle." TJie reference is to the Jewish 
priests and Levites. They who clung to Judaism rejected Christianity, and were 
necessarily excluded from its benefits. They were self-excluded. They would not 
come unto Christ that they might have life. All who reject the Lord Jesus are in a 
similar condition: e.g. the self righteous moralist, the modern representative of the 
ancient Pharisee ; the captious and the scoffing sceptic ; the worlding who elects to 
have his portion in this life ; and others. The provision is free, free for all ; but these 
exclude themselves from participation therein. How is it possible for any one to enjoy 
the blessings of Christianity who rejects the Christ ? — W. J. 

Vers. 15, 16. — Acceptable sacrifices. "By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise," etc. 

I. The nature of the sacrifices which are required of Christians, 1. Praise 
to God. " Let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of 
lips which make confession to his Name. The sacrifices wbich are obligatory upon us 
are not expiatory or atoning, but eucharistic. The great atoning sacrifice in all its 
perfection has been offered. To it nothing can be added. But we should confess tho 
Name of God, and gratefully acknowledge his great goodness to us, and celebrate his 
infinite perfections. Two things show our obligation to offer this sacrifice. (1) The 
number and preciousness of the blessings we receive from him. " What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me ? ... I will offer to thee tho sacrifice of 
thanksgiving." "Bless the Lord, my soul," etc. (Ps. ciii. 1 — 5). (2) The perfection 
and glory of his own being and character. We ought to bless God because of what ho 
is in himself. " For who in the heaven can be compared unto the Lord ? " etc. (Ps. 
lxxxix. 6, 7). " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts," etc. (Isa. vi. 3). 2. Benefi- 
cence to man. " But to do good and to communicate forget not." God requires not 
only " the fruit of our lips," but the fruit of our lives. Our gratitude to him is to be 
expressed in kindness to our fellow-men. " Thanksgiving is good, but thanks-living is 
better." Dr. South has well said, " The measures that God marks out to thy charity 
are these : thy superfluities must give place to thy neighbour's great convenience ; thy 
convenience must yield to thy neighbour's necessity ; and thy very necessities must 
yield to thy neighbour's extremity." 

II. The medium through which these sacrifices should be offered. " By him 
let us offer," etc. More correctly, " through him let us offer." Gur sacrifices should 
be offered through the mediation of Jesus Christ. " I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life : no one cometh unto the Father, but by me," or, " through me." " There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus." We offer our 
sacrifices through him because : 1. He represents Qod to us as accessible and attractive. 
"No man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him." " No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." " He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father." "The Father himself loveth you." Through this revelation we are 
encouraged to draw near to God with our thanksgiving and praise. 2. He represents 
us to God in his own humanity. " When he had made purification of sins, sat down 
on tho right hand of the Majesty on high." " Christ entered into heaven itself now to 
appear before the face of God for us." He is there still, bearing even in his glorified 
body the marks of the wounds which he endured for us. "A Lamb standing, as though 
it had been slain." 
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III. The time when these sacrifices should be offebed. 1. The sacrifice of 
praise to God should be offered " continually? " Daily praise should ascend from each 
of us to God, as the perfume of the daily sacrifice ascended in olden times ; there must 
not be fewer sacrifices under the new dispensation than there were under the old ; we 
are priests to offer up unto God the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving." Praise 
should be not an occasional exercise, but an abiding disposition of the soul. We 
should cultivate a thankful, praiseful, adoring spirit. " In everything give thanks." 

" Not thankful when it pleaseth me ; 
As if thy blessings had spare days : 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 

Thy praise.* 9 

(George Herbert) 

2. The sacrifices of beneficence to men should be offered according to our opportunities. 
" As we have opportunity, let us work that which is good unto all meu, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith." Let us not neglect any opportunity of 
kindness and beneficence ; for all our opportunities may soon bo ended, and that forever. 

IV. The favour with which these sacrifices are regarded bt God. " Witli 
such sacrifices God is well pleased." He not only accepts them, but he is gratified by 
them. He is u well pleased " with them, because they are expressions of that spirit 
in whioh he delights. He is infinitely beneficent. He is u good to all, and his tender 
mercies are over all his works." " He is kind unto the unthankful, and to the evil." 
He loves to find the same disposition in his creatures. Moreover, our Lord regards our 
acts of beneficence as done to him (cf. Matt xxv. 40). And not even the least of 
them escapes his notice, or will fail of its reward (cf. Matt x. 42 ; ch. vi. 10). — W. J. 

Vers. 20, 21. — Concluding prayer and doxology. "Now the God of peace, who 
brought again from the dead," etc. (vers. 20, 21). Let us notice — 

I. The great Being who is here addressed. " The God of peace." This title is 
fitly applied to the Most High. 1. He is infinitely peaceful in himself. All those 
elements which disturb and distress souls are entirely absent from his nature. Pride, 
Anger, jealousy, remorse, fear, foreboding, — these are the things which agitate and alarm 
us ; but they have no existence in him. He is infinitely pure and perfect, and, there- 
fore, he is infinitely peaceful. 2. He is the Oiver of peace to others. He gives peace in 
the conscience by means of the forgiveness of sin. " Thy sins are forgiven ; . • . thy 
faith hath saved thee ; go in peace " (Luke vii. 48, 50 ; cf. Rom. v. 1). He gives peace 
in the heart by the expulsion of evil passions therefrom and the inspiration therein of 
holy affections. Anger, revenge, jealousy, he expels from the heart, and he awakens 
in it supreme love to himself and love to our fellow-men. He quickens within us con- 
fidence in himself, and so gives us peace as we contemplate the possibilities of our 
future. A calm trust in his fatherhood is an unfailing antidote to our anxieties and 
forebodings. " Be not anxious for your life," etc. (Matt. vi. 25—34). Ho gives peace 
in the Church. There is, perhaps, an allusion to this fact in the present application or 
the title to him. The nineteenth verse suggests that there was danger of disobedience 
and insubordination amongst those who are addressed. And it was appropriate to 
remind them that God is the God of peace and the Giver of peace, and to wish for 
them the enjoyment of this blessing. 

II. The great work attributed to him. m Who brought again from the dead 
the great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the eternal covenant, even our 
Lord Jesus." We must notice here what is said of the Lord Jesus Christ. 1. Tlw 
relation which he sustains to his people. "The great Shepherd of the sheep." This 
relationship implies (1) provision for the wants of his people. "The Lord is my 
Shepherd ; I shall not want," etc (Ps. xxiii.). (2) Direction of their way. " The sheep 
hear his voice : and he calleth his own sheep Sy name, and leadeth them out," etc. 
(John x. 3, 4). (3} Protection of them from dangers and enemies. " I will save my 
Hock, and they shall no more be a prey." " I am the good Shepherd : the good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep," etc. (John x. 11—14 ; cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11 — 31). 
2. Tlie means by which he entered into his relationship. M Through the blood of 
t Ue eternal covenant." Jesus Christ became the great Shepherd of the sheep through 
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the great sacrifice of himself which he offered. Ebrard : " Christ is the great, true, 
chief, and superior Shepherd, inasmuch as he has made an everlasting covenant by his 
blood (cf. ch. x. 11, etc.). The best commentary on these words is found in John x. 
He is the good Shepherd because he has given bis life for the sheep." This great 
Shepherd of the sheep was brought again from the dead by the God of peace. In the 
New Testament the resurrection of our Saviour is almost invariably attributed to God 
the Father. " God raised him from the dead, and gave him glory " (1 Pet. L 21). 
Thus his resurrection was an evidence that the work which was given him to do upon 
earth was perfectly completed, and was accepted by tho Divine Father. 

III. Tub BLESSING solicited FBOM him. " Make you perfect in overy good thing 
to do his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus 
Christ" Perfection is the blessing prayed for. 1. The nature of this perfection. 
" Make you perfect in every good thing to do his will." Absolute perfection is not 
solicited here ; but that they may be enabled fully and heartily to accomplish the holy 
will of God. Of. ch. x. 36, "That having done the will of God, ye may receive the 
promise." 2. The mean* of this perfection. " Working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in bis sight." To the same effect St. Panl writes, " Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure." The inspiration and strength for our out-working 
of his will must come from his in-working with us. 3. The medium cf this perfection. 
" Through Jesus Christ. 1 ' God works within us through the Saviour, through his 
mediation, and by his Spirit Through him alone can man attain unto perfection of 
being. 

IV. The honour ascribed to hiii. " To whom be the glory for ever and aver. 
Amen." 1. Qlory is ascribed to God the Father. Some hold that the glory is attri- 
buted to Jesus Christ. But it seems to us that it is ascribed to God the Father, " the 
chief Subject of the whole sentence," as Alford says ; " God, who is the God of peace, 
who brought up the Lord Jesus from the dead, who can perfect us in every good work, 
to accomplish his will, and works in us that which is well-pleasing to him through 
Jesus Christ. Tho whole majesty of the sentence requires this reverting to its main 
Agent, and speaks against the referring * to whom be the glory' to our blessed Lord, 
who is only incidentally mentioned." To the God of all grace the highest, fullest, 
divinest honours are due. 2. Qlory is ascribed to God perpetually. "For ever and 
ever." " Unto the ages of the ages. Amen." His own essential glory is eternal, and 
tho honours attributed to him will not only continue, but increase throughout endless 
ages. — W. J. 

Ver. L— Brotherly love. I. Especially necessary at the present season. It 
was a time of trial from outside. Brothers needed to be brotherly, helping one another. 
We cannot expect anything from strangers, and must be ready even for their hostility. 
But we must ao everything to guard against alienation amongst friends at a time when 
the closest union will be serviceable. 

II. The counsel necessary because self-regard is such a subtle sin. Carnal 
views of the kingdom of heaven, such as seem to have been prevalent among these 
Hebrew Christians, inevitably led to each one of them thinking what in the expected 
glorious state of things he would got for himself. So it was among the disciples of 
Jesus. They disputed who should be greatest There was even intrigue to get a 
promise of the principal places. Christians need to be ever on their guard lest any 
feeling get dominion in their hearts hostile to the good of the whole body. 

III. >Ve are reminded of abiding things that depend on our own dispo- 
sition. The writer has just been referring to things that can be shaken and removed, 
and things that cannot be shaken. These are things that God deals with by his 
power. But the continuance of some things depends on whether we will have them 
continue. Whether brothcrliness shall be a deep and abiding thing depends on the 
state of our hearts. 

IV. Continual remembrance of the real relation of every Christian to 
every other Chbistian. By the same Spirit we are all born again, and therefore 
members of the same Divine family. Each of us, therefore, is under certain obligations ; 
each of us may prefer certain claims. But there can be no props" treatment either of 
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the obligations or the claims unless there be real affection underneath. It is in tho 
spiritual sphere as in the natural ; the mere relation may only irritate unless there bo 
the feelings that properly belong to the relation.— Y. 

Ver. 2. — Hospitality. Note the connection of vers. 1 and 2. First *<Aa5cX*/a is 
enjoined, then ft\o{crfa. The stranger as well as' the brother must have a proper place 
in our consideration. Brotherliness must not lead to exclusiveness. We must go by 
the golden rule. If we came to a strange place at nightfall, footsore with a long day's 
walking, we should be very grateful to any who would open the door and give us 
shelter and food. The injunction to hospitality very needful in times when facilities 
of travel were not what they are now. Hospitable feelings are strong in many who 
have not yet attained to Christian virtues ; let the Christian, then, be in no way behind. 
He will be prudent and cautious in his treatment of strangers, he will be wise as the 
serpent ; but he will remember, too, that he is under the protection of God. Now and 
then he will be deceived and robbed, but this is a little matter compared with the 
maintenance of hospitable d uties. It may seem at first as if a low motive for hospitality 
were here introduced ; but if it be considered, we shall see that it is not so much a motive 
to hospitality as to unremitting watchfulness in hospitality. Let the stranger be ever 
in your mind. Let not one slip past your gates, or go away knocking in vain. What 
will it avail to admit a thousand who bring you nothing but their needs, if you let tho 
one go who will bring you blessings far more than anything you can do for him? — Y. 

Ver. 3. — Sufferers to be remembered. L Those in bonds. Doubtless those in bonds 
for Christ and conscience' sake. In the worst of persecuting times there seems to have 
been a body of Christians suffering nothing, or comparatively little. Some, in bonds, 
have preached all the more effectively ; others have continued free to make known the 
gospel far and wide. This admonition becoming ever less needful so far as literal 
imprisonment for Christ's sake is concerned. But still we must bear in mind the 
admonition, so far as the essence of it is concerned. For the persecuting spirit of the 
world remains ; the world persecutes, not meaning to persecute ; does not know all 
the suffering it inflicts. We must be quick to discover all sufferers for conscience' sake, 
and mtercedo for them. Then let the exhortation also include those in bonds as evil- 
doers. Of such, alas! there is still abundance. Civilization is not able to do without 
the prison. Let us consider that in less favourable circumstances we also might have 
been criminals. Let Christians be forward in all that tries to prevent the child growing 
into a criminal manhood, and the liberated criminal lapsing again into evu ways. 
" Put yourself in his place," and so let your heart go out in pity and effort for the vilest 
of mankind. 

n. Them which suffer adversity. All that a man can suffer because he is in 
the body — let that draw out your pity and help. Here, again, no doubt, the primary 
reference is to a state of things that has largely passed away. Christians had to suffer 
physical violence. This was a readier and cheaper way of venting hatred against them 
than putting them in prison. The fist and the cudgel are soon got in action. And here 
again, too, let the exhortation pass far beyond the limits of its first occasion. You are 
in the body, and can suffer pain through the senses ; and what you can suffer, many 
actually do suffer. 

m. The meaning of the remembrance. Merely to remember would do no good. 
The remembrance must be so constant, so burdensome, as to make you act There is 
a kind of reproach in the word ; it implies that we only too easily forget the prisoner 
and the oppressed. — Y. 

Ver. 5. — Tlie love of money. No body of the most important precepts for practical 
Christian life can be without some admonition bearing on the proper use of money. 
Money, with all it represents, has a most insidious and potent charm for the great majority 
of men. Even in times of trial and persecution this spiritual peril has to be remembered. 
A man may become so deluded by external possessions that the risk of losing them may 
lead him to apostasy. Money must not be allowed to become the great centre of 
attraction, the controller of our life's orbit, else how shall we be properly influenced by 
nobler thiu 38? Distinguish, of course, between the possession of money and the love of 
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money. There may be possession of much wealth with no lore of it, and there may be 
very little in actual possession with a most intense desire after it. The writer indicates 
two reasons especially for guarding against love of money. 1. There can be no content- 
ment along with this love. The Christian is to attain his true contentment in that 
which becomes an integral part of his own life. 2. There can be no honouring trust 
in God. God has said, " I will not leave thee/' yet every act of the money-loving man 
expresses doubt on this point — Y. 

Ver. 7. — Treatment of the leaden. In properly treating all Christian leaders and rulers 
four acts are enjoined, coming in a regular and appropriate sequence. 

I. Listening. These men lead and rule because they speak the Word of God. If 
they spoke their own word then it would not be right to follow them. And because 
they speak the Word of God we have no choice but to listen. The writer has just been 
quoting a word of God intended to guard against a great spiritual peril — the love of 
money. All who really speak the Word of God are to be reckoned as our leaders, Jesus 
himself in the very front* giving in his own words a sure test whereby every other 
word is to be tried. 

IL Remembering. All instructions and promises must be at hand in the miod 
when they are wanted. Spoken before being wanted, they were ready when the want 
came. Hence the value of regularly and penetratively reading the New Testament 
We cannot go far anywhere in it without coming across the most profitable directions 
for our daily life. 

III. Studying the experience of the leaders. As they spoke they acted. The 
Word of God they pressed on others they first of all believed themselves. There was 
no inculcated duty in which they did not lead by practice as well as by precept. Some 
of these leaders, at least, had now passed beyond the vicissitudes of earth. Their whole 
Christian life was open to observation. Result* could be seen. Take a life, for instance, 
like that of Stephen, consummated by a revelation of glory and reward such as 
might well inspire any follower. And especially the faith of the leaders is to be 
studied. Examine the true riches that have come to men by trusting in God. 

IV. Imitating them, or rather imitating one particular thing in them— their faith. 
We are no real followers of any Christian leader unless we do this. It is not pecu- 
liarities in a man*8 teaching, commanding influence of a personality, that should make 
him a leader. It is the reality of his faith in God. Such a leader we follow most and 
honour most when his example makes us as true believers as himself. — Y. 

Ver. 8. — The unchanging Jesu*. L The needs of men do not change. No doubt 
there is change and progress in some respects. Each generation of the human race, 
like each succeeding wave when the tide is flowing, is an advance on the generation 
going before it. As the world grows older this advance is more marked. Our fathers 
travelled in stage-coaches, we by express trains; they had to wait weeks for the 
answer of a letter, we have the telegraph to bring the same answer in an hour. But all 
these changes, however impressive, are only on the surface of life. Our nature has not 
changed. It wants the same ministries, though they may come in a different way. 
Though each wave is an advance on the preceding wave, they are all composed of the 
same elements. We who travel in railway trains are exactly the same sort of beings 
as those who rode in stage-coaches. The great facts of existence are the same— birtli 
and death, sin and sorrow, hope and fear. A picture is not altered because you put it 
in a different frame. Man is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 

II. The service of Christ does not change. Let the words be taken as true of 
Christ in his relation to us, that relation arising out of his life among men in the flesh. 
He has come into special relations to us, and it is in those special relations that we have 
to consider him as " the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." He came to this 
world to do a work for all generations. As to us, the closer we keep to the evident and 
pressing wants of our generation, the better work we shall do. We know not the 
wants of posterity, and therefore we had better leave it to look after its own wants. 
But Jesus in his brief life did a work for the whole world — for all who ever have lived 
or will live on the broad surface of the earth. Because there are sinners still, Christ is 
still a Saviour. The world is still full of Pharisees and Sadducees, publicans and 
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harlots, sinners of every type and shade ; fall of the sick and the sorrowing ; full of 
women like the widow of Nain and the sisters of Lazarus, weeping for their departed 
kindred. 

III. No change in the things to be said about Christ. Do not be carried away, 
says the writer of the Epistle, with new doctrines concerning Christ, however attractive 
and plausible. Let us ever remind ourselves of what Christ has been in the great 
yesterday. Especially let us consider that yesterday which is revealed to us in tho 
Scriptures of the New Testament. If that day was not a dream of the imagination, 
then it is one of the most glorious of soul-supporting realities. Jesus justified the name 
he bore, for he did indeed save his people from their sins. The yesterday of which 
we are now able to speak is a long one. It has known many changes in the world, bat 
none in Jesus Christ. 

IV. No change in the future. The world will not change in its need of him. 
They are certainly wrong who tell us the religion of Christ has seen its best days. Look 
at the future in the light of the past, and you will be assured of your Saviour ever standing 
in the midst of the golden candlesticks, watching that their light goes not out We 
may change in our faith and hope and patience, but Christ changes not. Rising to the 
measure of our duties and opportunities, this would become a practical truth to us. 
We are not straitened in him, but in ourselves. He asks to let him do for us what he 
has done for those going before. He asks for admission. Let the door no longer be 
locked with the key of unbelief and double bolted with indolence and worldliness. 
Let us not go from the world without leaving a testimony that shall if possible have 
a savour of life unto life to those following in our steps. — Y. 

Ver. 14. — The continuing city. The two previous verses express, in a thoroughly 
Hebraistic way, an invitation to be crucified together with Christ. At the same time, 
these Hebrew Christians are reminded of the wilderness and tent life which their fore- 
fathers led for forty years. What they experienced in the outward reality let us 
experience by the inward spirit We belong to the future more than to the present 

I. Our view of present surroundings. We have cities, but not continuing ones. 
It would be very foolish in us, knowing all we do and hoping for all we do, to look 
upon the states and governments of this world as do those in whom nationality is the 
very strongest feeling. We must pray to be preserved from that narrow and one-sided 
idealism which so glorifies fatherland as to make it the chief object of one's enthusiasm 
and effort Our hearts must not lie deceived by the outward splendours of capital 
cities. And yet, while the pilgrim spirit is in us, let it not be a restless and a carping one. 
No one should be more interested in the life, prosperity, and good government of a state 
than the Christian. 

II. Our outlook towards the future. An abiding city, a city where there is true 
stability and true glory, is no dream. We have it not yet, but we shall have it if wo 
seek for it. What an interest the Christian is exhorted to have in abiding, continuing 
things I Faith, hope, and love are to abide; all abiding things will be manifested after 
the great shaking ; and they will cohere into the true dignity of the heavenly state. 
Never has the human imagination been more nobly employed than in bodying forth 
the conditions and appearances of a perfect state. But those indulging such imagi- 
nations had no definite way of reducing them to fact Here, however, the Christian is 
spoken of as seeking for the coming city in a very definite way. True, our present life 
is as it were a camp-life, but not for all that like the life of savage or gipsy. Our 
camping-places are all stages in the journey to the new Jerusalem. — Y. 

Yen. 15, 16. — The sacrifice* with which God is well pleased. Vain is any attempt of 
ours to take in the full significance of this exhortation. We have not to turn away 
from any literal altar or any literal sacrifice. But the injunctions in themselves, apart 
from the special aspect of them, are permanently important 

I. Our cokstakt aim must re to please God. Literal sacrifices had degenerated 
into a traditional safeguard against displeasing God. The ordinances of Sinai with 
respect to sacrifice had aimed to lilt it into a great teaching and self-revealing insti- 
tution. But probably only a few in every generation had grasped the spiritual signifi- 
cance of sacrifice. Though, doubtless, many too, because their motive was sincere as fai 
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as it wont, were accepted, as was the woman with her alabaster box, and the widow with 
the two mites. The illuminating gospel of Christ leaves us without excuse as to what 
will please God. We know that the old sacrifices never could have pleased him in them- 
selves. He could not eat the flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats. But now no 
offering can please unless it be in itself helpful to men or glorifying to God. 

II. Intelligent praise pleases God. Praise which comes from overflowing heart- 
experiences must always be acceptable to God. For the fruits from outward possessions 
are substituted the fruits from an inward life. The habitual acknowledgment of God's 
Name means an habitual consciousness of all the services he renders in supplying all 
our needs from the highest down to the lowest. It is not enough that there be praise ; 
it must be praise abounding in the right elements. Mere words of the lip can give no 
more pleasure to God than the mere skying of animals. 

III. The doing of good pleases God. Praise cannot stand by itself. Beal doing 
of good shows that God's Spirit of love, direction, and power is working in us. Work 
must not stand instead of praise, nor praise instead of work ; going together, they are as 
the sacrificial body and the smell proceeding from it Note the significant injunction 
not to forget. How much easier it is to go through a round of praise than to muster 
the self-denial needed for a course ofpractical good I 

IV. Fellowship pleases God. Christians must associate. Beal Christians coming 
together cannot but associate. God delights in the process of mutual giving and 
receiving observable in every Christian community. Making up for each other's defects, 
bearing each other's burdens, having fellowship as the eye has with the hand, the head 
with the feet, let this be the sight God ever sees when he looks upon his people. So 
shall the carcases of all beasts slain in sacrifice be glorified when we think of the real 
offerings which they typified, and towards which they in some manner prepared. — Y. 

Ver. 17. — The watchful leaders. Under the details of this exhortation there seems 
to lie a reference to the shepherding of sheep. The shepherd goes before his sheep, 
leading them out and in, and finding pasture. This reference made probable by the 
further reference in ver. 20. Consider, then— 

I. The shepherd's authority. Christians must maintain the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath set them free, but at the same time there is a discipline also to be main- 
tained, a provision and protection to be accepted. Few are the Christians who can do 
without counsel, comfort, and spiritual supply from those who in various ways are 
qualified to give these. We must look for the shepherd ability and tenderness 
wherever we can find it Those formally constituted shepherds may have very few of 
the qualifications. Let intrinsic authority be recognized ; more than that, let it be 
looked for. It is quite possible to be the shepherd in relation to certain fellow-Chris- 
tians and the sheep in relations to others. 

IL The shepherd's fidelity. He remembers that he has to give account. If any 
of the sheep be lost or slain he has to explain how it happened, and show that the 
blame did not lie with him. This makes a true shepherd ever vigilant and foreseeing, 
always ready to suspect danger under an appearance of the greatest safety. 

III. The 8hephebd's difficulty. The literal shepherd has difficulties enough. He 
has to do with stupid sheep who have to be watched continually. But, then, he can 
always employ main force. The spiritual shepherd, on the other hand, deals with 
human beings. They have to be persuaded. If they are bent on going into pasture- 
less and dangerous places, then the shepherd cannot stop. He warns, he expostulates, 
he entreats, with tears in his eyes, again and again ; and that is all he can do. Hence 
the need of appeal to those who add the responsibility of a human being to the help- 
lessness of the sheep. 

IV. The shepherd's acoouht. The faithful shepherd can keep the day of account 
before him, with a calm and ready heart. He can justify himself for every sheep com- 
mitted to his trust. But all this will not prevent him bewailing the sheep that are lost. 
Every one with the shepherd instinct in him will think with deepest sorrow of those 
who would listen to no counsel and believe in no peril 

V. The shepherd's reward. He is rewarded according to his faithfulness. He may 
have to present a most deplorable list of lost sheep ; but if he can show that no blame 
is his— that every one has been lost purely through self-will— then his profiting will 
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appear all the same. The shepherd will have sorrow for a season, but he cannot suffer 
in the end. The sole suffering and loss remain in the end with those who reject the 
counsels. — Y. 

Vers. 18, 19. — A request for prayer. Here is a new and unexpected relation between 
the shepherd and the sheep ; for as a shepherd the author of this Epistle must be 
viewed, whoever he may be. The shepherd instinct, striving to guard Christians from 
error and backsliding, is manifest in every page. But while there is authority, the 
authority of one who sees with a clear eye right into truth, there is also, as expressed 
in this request, a most touching sense of need. The guiding and comforting of Chris- 
tians is an awful burden. To be in any way charged with the diffusion and enforce- 
ment of the truth keeps the heart continually on the strain. There are so many things 
to say, so little time in which to say them, and such lack of the best words, as makes 
one say, " Who is sufficient for these things ? " Hence the earnestness with which one 
who is busy from the heart in working for Christ asks for the intercession of others. 
Only a man himself knowing the power of prayer could utter such a request. A 
prayerless man will never have an inward impulse prompting him to say, " Pray for 
us." Note where this request comes in— just at the end of the Epistle. As if the 
writer intended his friends to feel that he would first of all do all he could for them 
before he asked anything from them. If indeed they had profited by his instructions 
then, both intellectually and spiritually, they would be in the fittest mood to pray for 
him. — Y. 

Vers. 20, 21.— A most comprehensive wish. This Is both a wish and a prayer. None 
the less a prayer because referring to God in the third person. The writer both prays 
that God may prosecute a course of operations in the hearts of these Christians, aud 
indirectly solicits them at the same time to make this course possible by their submis- 
sion and co-operation. This prayer-wish, it will be noted, was peculiarly correspon- 
dent with the position of Hebrew Christians. 

I. The reference to the covenant. There had been a covenant, not everlasting, 
seeing there was no possibility of everlastingness in it. But now there is a new cove- 
nant, stable and consecrated by the blood of Jesus himself. The very Lord's Sapper, 
in which these Hebrew Christians must repeatedly have taken part, made it impossible 
for them to forget the blood of the new covenant. This new covenant was really 
established in the raising of Jesus from the dead. And well might God be called a 
God of peace in connection with it As God of the old covenant he had too frequently 
to be a God of wrath and of hostility to those transgressing the terms of the covenant. 

II. The comforting reference to God's power and disposition. Great as the 
troubles through which these people were passing seemed, yet they were not as the 
troubles of ancient Israel, idolatrous and apostate from the living God. It is a matter 
of the greatest importance to be assured that one is not contending with the Divine 
wrath. If God be against us, all comforts and hopes, however promising, are only 
delusions. But here is the proof that God is for us, in raising Jesus from the dead. 
Jesus had been the great Benefactor of men, a true Shepherd. Had he not compassion 
on the crowd, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd ? And when he died, 
how many lost their hope and comfort then I But God raises him from the dead, 
brings him back from among the corpses, and so constitutes him in a higher sense than 
ever the great Shepherd of the sheep. 

III. The great things yet to be expected and prepared for. A risen Saviour 
is not only to secure us immortality, but to confirm us in a new life in every way. 
Things are prayed for that belong to the very essence of the Christian life, whatever its 
external circumstances may be. We need to be properly placed and endowed for every 
good work ; we need to be fitted to carry out the will of God. The Divine intent is 
that we should in all ways be strong for usefulness as well as strong to bear trial The 
God of the resurrection can work in us all that is acceptable to himself, and he will do 
it through Jesus Christ 

IV. The doxology. How fittingly it comes in after this recital of the Divine power 
and ability ! All true praise must be based upon a real and deep apprehension of the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus. — Y. 
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Ver. 22. — Suffering the word of exhortation. The writer wishes to be prepared for 
every state of mind in those to whom he writes. He knows very well that much 
of what he has said will not be welcome upon the first reading of it. He may seem 
not to be sufficiently sympathetic, not sufficiently alive to the present troubles of 
others. More than that, in the midst of their troubles he calls them to exercises of 
thought and feeling which run counter to old hopes and old associations. And now, 
in conclusion, he lets them know how he quite understands their attitude of mind 
towards his letter. He does not expect his exhortations to commend themselves at 
first. But, knowing the word of truth to be in them, he knows they will guide his 
friends to higher duties and higher hopes, if only they will consider them. Thus he 
shows at the same time regard for the feelings of his friends, and anxiety that truth 
may not be repelled because at first it does not look serviceable.— Y. 
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